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PREFACE. 


To  those  who  are  or  have  been  engaged  in  anatomical  teaching, 
the  appearance  of  a  new  work  on  the  "  Anatomy  of  the  Joints" 
will  not  be  surprising.  For  some  years  past  it  has  seemed 
to  me  that  such  a  book  was  needed ;  and  I  have  reason  for 
thinking  that  many  others  have,  like  myself,  felt  the  deficiency 
to  the  surgeon,  as  well  as  to  the  anatomical  student  and  teacher, 
of  a  comprehensive  description  of  the  joints. 

It  has  hitherto  been  customary  to  describe,  in  the  various 
text-books  of  anatomy,  under  the  head  of  "The  Joints,"  the 
ligaments  and  synovial  membranes  only,  without  giving  any 
accoimt  of  the  bursse  and  muscles  in  relation  with  them,  or  of 
the  articular  ends  of  the  bones;  and  without  any  reference 
whatever,  except  in  the  case  of  the  layger  joints,  to  the  arteries 
and  nerves  which  supply,  or  to  the  movements  which  are  per- 
mitted at,  the  articulations. 

The  consequence  of  this  has  been  that  the  student  has  had 
to  look  under  one  section  for  the  ligaments,  under  another  for 
the  bones,  under  a  third  for  the  blood  supply,  and  so  on ;  but 
by  the  arrangement  adopted  in  this  treatise,  all  the  various 
structures  of  a  joint  are  brought  under  notice  together,  and 
thereby  much  loss  of  time  and  inconvenience  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  spared  the  reader.  It  has  further  been  my  endeavour  to 
connect  the  study  of  the  anatomical  structures  with  that  of 
their  physiological  actions  and  uses,  the  correct  knowledge  of 
the  one  being  necessary  for  a  proper  undei-standing  of  the  other. 

In  composing  this  book,  the  plan  I  have  followed  has  been 
to  write  independent  descriptions  from  my  own  observations 
and  dissections,  and  afterwards  to  enlarge  upon  and  improve 
them  by  reference  to  the  works  of  some  of  the  best  anatomical 
authors,  more  especially  those  of  Bourgery,  Weitbrecht,  Goodsir, 
Wood,  Humphry,  and  the  various  English  text-books. 
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Viu  PREFACE. 

It  has  been  stated  sometime  that  only  two  things  justify 
the  pubheation  of  a  book,  viz.,  the  author  must  either  commu- 
nicate something  new,  or  he  must  have  a  new  method  of 
stating  what  is  already  known.  While  conscious  of  the 
many  shortcomings  of  this  work,  I  am,  I  think,  justified  in 
introducing  it  to  the  profession  on  the  second  ground ;  but  I 
shall  be  more  than  compensated  for  somewhat  prolonged  labour 
if  it*  be  considered  by  capable  judges  that  I  have  also  added 
to  the  accuracy  and  fulness  of  previous  descriptions  of  some  of 
the  joints. 

To  my  friend,  Mr.  Davies-CoUey,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy 
at  Guy's  Hospital,  my  best  thanks  are  due,  both  for  the  care 
with  which  he  has  shared  with  me  the  labour  of  correcting 
for  the  press,  and  also  for  many  valuable  criticisms  and 
suggestions. 

The  illustrations  have  been  made  chiefly  from  my  own 
dissections ;  those  of  the  bursae,  however,  are  copies  from 
Monro's  work.  Two  of  the  woodcuts  are  after  figures  in 
Ward's  Osteology,  and  one  is  copied  from  the  Encyclopaedia  of 
Anatomy. 

Not  possessing  the  power  of  using  the  pencil  and  brush, 
like  my  predecessor  Sir  C.  Bell,  I  have  been  fortunate  in 
obtaining  the  assistance  of  my  colleague  Mr.  Hensman,  and 
Mr.  Steele,  each  of  whom  has  bestowed  great  patience  and 
pains  upon  the  drawings. 

The  plates  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  West  and  Co., 
and  I  cannot  omit  thanking  Mr.  Knight  of  that  firm  for  the 
general  fidelity  with  which  they  have  been  executed. 


HENEY  MOEEIS. 


2,  Mamfield  Street,  Cavendish  Squwre, 
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CHAPTER   I. 

PARTS   ENTERING   INTO   THE   CONSTRUCTION    OF   JOINTS. 

It  may  with  truth  be  said  that  every  kind  of  structure  in,  and 
every  organ  of,  the  body  is  to  a  certain  extent  subservient  to 
the  perfection  and  uses  of  the  joints.  All  animals,  indeed  all 
living  things,  live  by  movement  of  some  kind ;  and  in  ftnimftlg 
which  possess  joints,  movement  by  means  of  joints  is  necessary 
to  the  continuance  of  life. 

Plants  and  animals  alike  require,  in  order  to  live,  the  move- 
ment within  their  tissues  of  air,  of  water  containing  air,  of 
food  particles,  of  blood  or  of  some  equivalent  fluid ;  but  in 
animals  which  respire  by  limgs,  which  move  from  place  to 
place,  which  seize  their  prey  and  masticate  their  food,  the 
anatomical  and  physiological  integrity  of  joints  is  an  absolute 
requirement  of  existence. 

Man  must  walk,  must  lie  down  and  rise  up,  must  turn  from 
side  to  side ;  scarcely  one  of  the  ordinary  conditions  of  his 
life  could  be  fulfilled  were  he  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  hands 
and  forearms ;  did  he  not  move  his  ribs,  respiration  would  soon 
cease,  and  if  he  were  not  to  masticate  or  chew  he  must  quickly 
die.  By  the  beating  of  his  heart  and  the  circulation  of  his 
blood,  the  joints  are  nourished  and  repaired.  He  takes  food 
because  he  must  eat  to  live,  but  to  eat  he  must  move,  and  so 
even  in  this  respect  he  moves  to  live.  His  senses  and  intel- 
lect, the  ear,  eye,  taste,  touch,  and  brain,  are  from  the  first 
employed  to  guide  his  movements,  and  in  return  they  gather 
information  and  obtain  experience  for  him  by  the  action  of  his 
joints. 
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His  mind  is  furnished  through  his  senses,  and  his  senses  are 
educated  through  the  movements  of  his  joints,  for  how  limited 
would  have  been  his  knowledge  of  sights  and  sounds  without 
the  agency  of  his  articulations ;  while  taste  and  touch,  extension 
and  distance,  must  have  been  altogether  imknown  to  him. 
Thus,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  Life  is  movement,  and  in  the 
higher  animals,  movement  by  means  of  joints. 

In  a  work  on  the  anatomy  of  the  articulations,  it  will  be 
well  to  give  a  brief  separate  consideration  to  each  of  the 
structures  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  joint.  The 
bones,  cartilages,  and  muscles — t.e.,  the  parts  moved  and  the 
agents  of  movement ;  the  vaiious  ligamentous  bands  and 
membranes  uniting  the  individual  bones,  affording  them  security 
and  firmness,  lubricating  their  articular  surfaces,  and  thereby 
giving  smoothness  and  ease  to  their  motions  upon  each  other ; 
the  bloodvessels  which  bring  the  nutriment ;  and  the  nerves 
which  give  sensibility  to  the  tissues,  control  nutrition,  and 
influence  the  muscles  moving  the  head,  trunk,  and  limbs, 
must  all  be  taken  into  accoimt  in  making  a  complete  study 
of  the  joints,  because  each  and  all  are  necessary  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  joints. 

BoTves  constitute  the  basis  of  most  joints,  and  are  the  parts 
which  are  moved  upon  one  another.  The  surfaces  which  are 
opposed  are  articular  surfaces,  and  in  the  long  bones  these  are 
expanded  much  beyond  the  dimensions  of  the  shaft,  for  the 
greater  security  and  strength  of  the  joints  and  for  the  leverage 
of  the  muscles  moving  them.  As  a  rule,  long  bones  articulate 
at  their  ends,  short  bones  at  different  points  of  their  surfaces, 
and  flat  bones  at  their  edges.  Most  bones  are  curved  and 
twisted  in  more  than  one  direction;  those  of  the  limbs  are 
oblique  with  regard  to  one  another,  and  with  regard  to  the 
corresponding  bones  of  the  opposite  side,  the  result  of  which  is 
that  the  joints  are  so  arranged  that  the  movements  of  the 
limbs  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body  are  not  in  parallel  planes. 
Take  for  example  the  movements  of  the  forearm  on  the  arm 
at  the  elbow,  or  of  the  hand  on  the  forearm.  Gracefulness  of 
movement  is  the  effect  of  this  obliquity. 

Upon  the  shape  and  configuration  of  the  articular  surfaces 
depend  in  a  great  degree  the  functions  and  mobility  of  the 
joints;  but  though  modified  by  the  shape  of  the  bones,  the 
movements  which  are  possible  are  rarely  if  ever  checked  or 
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limited  by  it  Either  the  tension  of  ligaments  or  the  apposition 
of  soft  overlying  structures  stops  movement  before  the  margins 
of  the  bones  touch  one  another ;  the  advantage  of  which  is  that 
damage  to  the  articulations  cannot  arise  by  the  sudden  contact 
of  the  constituent  bones.  There  is  generally  a  degree  of 
correspondence  between  the  osseous  surfaces  and  the  other 
structures  of  a  joint.  The  formation  of  the  bones  is  somewhat 
modified  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  joints ; 
thus  the  shell  of  compact  bone  which  forms  the  articular 
surface  is  very  dense  and  strong,  and  well  adapted  to  bear 
pressure,  contains  no  Haversian  canals,  has  very  large  lacunae, 
no  canaliculi,  and  the  vessels  of  the  cancellous  tissue  which  it 
covers  in,  turn  back  without  penetrating  it. 

The  shape  and  configuration  of  the  different  processes  of 
the  articular  parts  of  bones  is  a  most  important  consideration 
in  the  study  of  joints.  They  regulate  the  function  of  the 
articulation,  modify  its  liability  to  injury,  and  are  all-important 
in  the  clinical  examination  of  an  injured  part. 

Cartilage. — The  cartilage  of  joints  is  of  two  kinds,  hyaline 
and  white  fibrous. 

A.  Hyaline  cartilage  as  foimd  in  the  joints  is  adapted  by 
its  polished  smoothness  to  reduce  friction  to  a  minimum,  by  its 
elasticity  to  prevent  jarring  of  one  bone  upon  another ;  while 
by  its  being  devoid  of  extreme  sensation  the  movements  and 
pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected  occur  without  causing  pain, 
while  yet  it  is  very  sensitive  to  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body, 
such  as  a  loose  cartilage  in  a  joint.  It  is  of  pearly  whiteness, 
solid,  but  less  hard  than  bone ;  it  is  composed  almost  entirely 
of  animal  matter,  whereas  bone  has  a  considerable  quantity  of 
earthy  salts  in  its  composition.  Like  bone  it  sometimes  forms 
the  essential  element  or  basis  of  a  joint,  as  in  the  chondro- 
stemal  and  the  costo-chondral  articulations,  and  is  then  covered 
by  a  fibrous  membrane  resembling  the  covering  of  bone,  and 
called  perichondrium.  Its  more  usual  disposition  is  as  a  cover- 
ing to  the  articular  surfaces  of  bone. 

(1.)  Articular  cartilage  is  the  name  given  to  hyaline  carti- 
lage where  it  invests  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones.  It  serves 
to  reduce  friction,  to  moderate  the  force  of  pressure  on  the 
bones,  and  to  confer  slight  elasticity.  It  varies  much  in 
thickness,  being  thickest  at  the  points  at  which  most  pressure 
has  to  be  borne.     By  one  surface  it  is  connected  with  bone  so 
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firmly  as  to  seem  like  a  continuous  structure  :  its  other  surface 
is  directed  towards  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  and  in  the  foetus  is 
coated  by  a  thin  film  of  epitheliimi  continuous  with  the  epithe- 
lium of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  articulation ;  but  when 
the  joint  is  brought  much  into  use  and  as  age  advances,  this 
film  of  epithelium  is  gradually  worn  away  by  friction  up  to  the 
margin  of  the  cartilage.  The  cartilage  terminates  abruptly,  and 
extends  upon  the  bones  no  further  than  friction  requires  it 

(2.)  Another  foim  of  "  hyaline  cartilage  of  joints"  is  found  in 
the  costal  cartilages  of  the  thorax  and  the  xiphoid  cartilage  of  the 
stemimi.  It  is  the  form  of  hyaline  cartilage  which  is  substi- 
tuted for  bone  where  flexibility  is  required.  The  cartilages  of 
the  ribs  form  the  mediimi  of  union  between  flat  bones — ^viz.,  the 
ribs  and  the  sternum.  It  resembles  articular  cartilage  in  this 
respect,  that  at  one  end  it  is  continuous  with  bone — ie,,  with 
the  anterior  extremity  of  the  rib,  while  at  the  other  it  is  in 
relation  with  a  synovial  cavity — ie,,  the  chondro-stemal  joint. 
The  ends  of  the  costal  cartilages  correspond  to  the  surfaces,  and 
the  parts  between  the  ends  to  the  margins  of  the  articular  car- 
tilage ;  but  there  is  this  diiference,  that  the  prolonged  margins 
are  covered  over  by  perichondrium,  which  does  not  exist  upon 
the  margins  of  the  articular  variety.  The  use  of  these  cartilages 
is  to  unite  the  ribs  and  sternum,  and  thus  to  complete  the  wall 
of  the  chest,  part  of  the  framework  of  which  it  forms ;  while 
at  the  same  time  that  it  protects  the  contents  of  the  thoracic 
cavity  it  allows  of  movements,  and  is  capable  of  yielding, 
instead  of  breaking,  under  pressure. 

B.  White  Fibrous  Cartilage  of  Joints, — ^White  fibrous  cartilage 
resembles  in  structure  and  texture  both  fibrous  tissue,  such  as 
ligament,  and  hyaline  cartilage,  and  therefore  partakes  of  the  phy- 
sical properties  of  each.  It  has  to  a  certain  extent  the  strength 
and  flexibility  of  the  one  and  the  elasticity  of  the  other,  and 
may  be  considered  as  a  link  between  the  two. 

It  occurs  in  joints  in  difierent  forms  :  (1)  inter-articular  fibro- 
cartilage,  such  as  m  found  in  the  temporo-maxUlary,  sterno- 
clavicular, inferior  radio-ulnar,  the  knee,  and  sometimes  the 
acromio-clavicular  aiticulations.  They  are  confined  to  diarthro- 
dial  joints.  They  are  nearly  free,  being  connected  only  at  their 
edges  with  the  ligamentous  and  synovial  tissues  of  the  joint;  their 
surfaces  are  imattached  and  are  interposed  between  the  articular 
surfaces  of  bone,  so  as  in  some  cases  to  divide  the  joint  into  two 
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distinct  cavities.  This  is  usually  the  case  in  the  temporo- 
maxillary  and  stemo-davicular  joints.  In  the  knee  there  are  two 
imperfect  fibro-cartilages,  which,  instead  of  completely  sepa- 
rating the  bones,  merely  project  into  the  articulation  and  allow 
the  synovial  membrane  to  be  continued  as  a  thin  epithelial  film 
over  their  surfaces.  If,  however,  we  consider  these  two  im- 
perfect cartilages  as  one,  having  a  perforation  at  its  centre,  we 
find  a  strong  analogy  between  them  and  the  occasional  con- 
dition of  the  most  perfect  inter-articular  cartilages — viz.,  an 
opening  sometimes  exists  at  the  thin  central  part  allowing  of  a 
communication  between  the  two  portions  of  the  joint  cavity 
which  the  cartilage  separates ;  or,  in  other  words,  owing  to  this 
perforation  of  the  fibro-cartilage,  what  would  otherwise  be  tvx) 
shut  sacs  becomes  one.  They  occur  in  joints  at  which  there 
is  frequent  and  violent  motion,  and  serve  the  purpose,  owing 
to  their  elasticity,  of  breaking  the  shock  of  concussions ;  they 
act  as  adjusters  to  adapt  dissimilar  bony  surfaces  to  one 
another ;  increase  the  extent  and  variety  of  motion  by  allowing 
it  to  take  place  at  one  time  between  the  cartilage  and  the 
bone  on  one  side,  and  at  another  between  the  cartilage  and  the 
bone  on  the  other  side ;  and  lastly,  they  add  to  the  strength 
and  security  of  the  joint. 

(2.)  "  Circumferential  or  marginal"  fibro-cartilage  occurs  on 
the  edges  of  the  acetabulum  and  glenoid  fossa,  and  serves  to 
deepen  the  sockets  for  the  reception  of  the  heads  of  the  femur 
and  humerus  respectively.  In  this  form  they  are  found  only 
in  that  variety  of  diarthrodial  joints  known  as  "  ball  and  socket." 
Another  form  of  what  may  be  called  marginal,  though  not  cir- 
cumferential, fibro-cartilage  is  to  be  seen  in  the  joints  of  the 
fingers.  Here  small  plates  of  white  fibro-cartilage,  closely  con- 
nected with  the  base  of  one  phalanx,  serve  to  deepen  the 
socket  for  the  reception  of  the  head  of  the  bone  above  it,  and 
to  add  to  the  stability  of  the  articulation. 

(3.)  A  third  form  of  white  fibro-cartilage  is  the  "  connect- 
ing." It  is  found  interposed  between,  but  binding  together  in 
a  solid  manner,  two  bones,  as  in  the  case  of  the  intervertebral 
substances  and  bodies  of  the  vertebrae.  These  connecting  fibro- 
cartilages  occur  only  in  amphiarthrodial  joints,  and  the  amount 
of  motion  which  is  possible  between  the  bones  so  botmd  to- 
gether is  only  as  much  as  the  elasticity  and  flexibility  of  the 
uniting  fibro-cartilage  will  allow.     Although  limited,  yet  the 
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degree  of  motion  at  these  joints  is  often  far  from  being  insignifi- 
cant, whilst  they  possess,  through  this  fibro-cartilaginous  union,  a 
great  degree  of  strength  and  a  capacity  for  resisting  violent 
concussions,  together  with  a  tendency  to  assume  their  natural 
position  after  having  been  disturbed  therefrom  by  muscular 
action  or  other  forces.  The  easy  flexibility  and  the  great 
strength  of  the  spinal  column  sufficiently  attest  the  Utility  of 
this  structure. 

Besides  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  there  are  other  examples 
in  the  skeleton  of  bone  being  united  with  bone  by  means  of 
"  connecting  cartilages."  Such  are  found  in  the  pelvis  at  the 
symphysis  pubis  and  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis.  In  structure 
these  latter  are  essentially  fibro-cartilages,  for  they  have  fibres 
in  their  matrix,  but  the  proportion  of  cells  to  matrix  is  much 
greater  in  them  than  in  the  fibro-cartilaginous  portions  of  the 
intervertebral  substances.  But  this  is  only  a  matter  of  more  or 
less,  and  at  the  other  extreme  are  the  circumferential  fibro- 
cartilages,  which  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  fibres,  with 
sometimes  hardly  a  trace  of  cells.  There  is,  however,  this 
diflference  in  the  joints  formed  by  the  more  fibrous  and  the 
more  cellular  connecting  cartilages,  that  the  former  allow  a 
manifest  degree  of  motion  and  compression,  while  the  other 
usually  permit  only  a  minimum  amount  of  yielding ;  but  at 
periods,  as  during  pregnancy,  the  pelvic  symphysial  cartilages 
swell  up  and  enlarge  considerably,  and  are  then  capable  of  a 
considerably  increased  amount  of  yielding.  A  preparation  which 
I  obtained  from  a  woman  in  the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy, 
and  placed  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital  Museimi,  shows  the  great 
thickness  which  these  substances  sometimes  attain. 

Ligaments, — Ligaments  are  strong  fibrous  bands  passing 
from  one  bone  to  another,  and  in  doing  so  they  blend  with  the 
margins  of  fibro-cartilages  which  separate  the  bones,  and 
give  support  and  protection  to  the  synovial  lining  of  joints 
when  such  exist.  They  give  stability  to  the  skeleton  at  the 
points  of  jimction  of  bone  with  bone,  or  bone  with  cartilage, 
and  serve  to  limit  and  control  the  motions  of  the  articulations ; 
they  sometimes  extend  between  different  parts  of  the  same 
bone,  as  in  the  case  of  the  transverse  ligament  of  the  aceta- 
bulum, the  supra-spinous,  and  the  coraco-acromial  ligaments  of 
the  scapula. 

like  hyaline  and  white  fibro-cartilage,  ligamentous  tissue  is 
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to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  body  besides  at  the  joints, 
and  serving  other  purposes  besides  joining  bone  with  bone  or 
cartilage.  For  instance,  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  the  so-called 
annular  ligaments,  which  serve  the  purpose  (sometimes  exclu- 
sively) of  tying  down  tendons  as  they  pass  to  their  insertions ; 
and  in  the  form  of  tendon  itself,  ligamentous  tissue  intervenes 
between  muscular  fibres  and  bone,  and  serves  to  fix  the  former 
to  the  latter. 

Here  we  have  only  to  do  with  articular  ligamentous  tissue,  or 
ligaments  commonly  so  called.  They  are  composed  of  fasciculi 
of  inelastic  parallel  and  crossing  fibres  of  a  white,  silvery  colour, 
and  covered  over  with  a  fine  envelope  of  cellular  tissue.  They 
vary  in  thickness,  length,  strength,  and  shape,  according  to 
the  form  and  motions  of  the  joint.  They  differ  in  number  in 
the  several  joints,  sometimes  being  numerous,  at  others  few. 
They  are  intimately  connected  at  their  attached  extremities 
with  the  periosteum  of  the  bones,  and  are  indeed  sometimes 
regarded  as  direct  and  thickened  continuations  of  that  mem- 
brane from  one  bone  to  another.  Though  of  the  same  struc- 
ture they  differ  in  their  deep  relations,  for  while  periosteum 
is  always  intimately  adherent  to  bone,  the  ligaments  are 
either  lined  by  synovial  membrane  or  attached  to  intermediate 
fibro-cartilage.  The  direction  of  the  fibres  of  ligaments  varies 
at  different  parts  of  the  same  joint,  and  depends  upon  the 
direction  of  the  motions  that  each  has  to  controL  Between 
the  fibres  of  the  ligaments  the  minute  bloodvessels  of  the  joint 
penetrate  so  as  to  reach  the  external  aspect  of  the  synovial 
membrane,  upon  which,  as  well  as  between  it  and  the  bones 
at  the  margins  of  articular  cartilage,  they  ramify. 

Articular  ligaments  may  conveniently  be  divided  into  four 
classes — ^viz. :  1.  Those  which  connect  the  bones  of  diarthrodial 
joints  together,  and  in  doing  so  form  fibrous  envelopes  for  the 
articulation.  Of  these  we  have  good  examples  in  the  capsular 
ligaments  of  the  ball  and  socket  joints — viz.,  the  hip  and  shoul- 
der, and  also  in  those  less  imperfect  capsules  surrounding  such 
joints  as  the  elbow,  knee,  and  ankle.  It  is  often  the  custom,  and 
is  always  convenient,  to  speak  of  these  less  perfect  capsules  qb 
consisting  of  anterior  and  posterior  and  lateral  ligamentous 
bands,  but  these  bands  are  always  loosely  connected  with  each 
other  by  intervening  fibres.  Even  the  most  perfect  capsules 
are  thickened  in  places  by  superadded  band*«i  of  fibres  like  the 
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coraco-humeral  ligament  of  the  shoulder  and  the  ilio-femoral 
of  the  hip.  Some  of  the  ligaments  of  this  class  wind  round 
the  end  of  a  bone  like  a  ring,  as  the  coronary  ligament  does 
round  the  head  of  the  radius,  and  the  transverse  ligament  round 
the  odontoid  process.  2.  Those  which  connect  the  slightly 
movable  or  amphiarthrodial  joints  at  which  the  union  between 
the  bones  is  established  by  a  connecting  cartilage.  They  con- 
sist of  short  fibres  passing  in  different  ways  across  from  bone 
to  bone,  sometimes  transversely,  sometimes  obliquely,  but 
always  in  a  manner  that  will  give  strength  and  limit  move- 
ment. Instances  of  this  sort  exist  at  the  symphysis  of  the  pelvis 
and  along  the  front  and  back  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae. 
8.  Certain  ligaments  exist  within  the  ligamentous  capsules  of 
a  joint,  though  not  within  the  cavity  of  the  synovial  sac. 
They  serve  to  connect  together  the  bones  between  which  they 
pass,  and  to  limit  motion.  They  are  called  inter-articular 
ligaments,  and  are  found  in  the  knee-joint  as  crucial  ligaments, 
and  in  the  hip  as  the  round  ligament — ^the  ligamentum  teres. 
The  latter  in  the  human  skeleton  is  insignificant  in  importance, 
whether  we  regard  it  as  a  means  of  uniting  the  bones  or  as 
a  check  to  movement.  4.  Some  ligaments  which  are  tightly 
extended  between  bones  become  still  more  tightly  stretched  as 
the  bones  are  separated  a  little  more  widely  from  each  other. 
They  need  therefore  be  elastic  as  well  as  flexible,  a  property 
not  possessed  by  ordinary  ligament.  They  are  formed  of  yellow 
elastic  instead  of  white  fibres.  By  their  elastic  property  they 
do  away  with  the  necessity  of  muscles  as  a  means  of  restoring 
the  parts  to  which  they  are  attached  to  the  state  of  rest  after 
disturbance  therefrom.  They  perhaps  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  articular  ligaments,  yet  they  are  important  structures  in 
connecting  bony  parts  ;  they  only  exist  between  the  laminae  or 
bony  arches  of  the  vertebrae. 

Synovial  membrane  enters  into  the  composition  of  all  diar- 
throdial  joints,  and  secretes  a  fluid  which  lubricates  the  surfaces 
and  facilitates  their  movements.  Except  where  the  articular 
cartilage  occurs  the  inner  surfaces  of  joints  are  lined  by  syno- 
vial membrane.  Usually  they  form  closed  sacs  without  any 
external  openings,  but  as  age  advances  and  use  becomes  more 
frequent  they  sometimes  communicate  witli  one  or  other  of  the 
bursae  which  are  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  of  the 
joints  of  the  extremities.     While  the  internal  surface  of  the 
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8}movial  membrane  presents  a  smodth,  glistening  appearance, 
its  external  surface  is  rough  and  adherent  to  the  ligamentous 
and  osseous  structures  of  the  joint  In  the  natural  state  it  is 
very  thin,  but  frequently  forms  delicate  folds  which  lie  flat  upon 
the  edges  of  the  cartilage,  and  thus  project  into  the  cavity  of 
the  joint.  Enveloped  between  the  layers  of  these  folds  are 
looped  vessels  and  little  masses  of  fat ;  they  are  usually  covered 
with  little  processes  like  villi,  which  sometimes  in  diseased 
joints  form  polypous  bodies  hanging  from  the  lining  membrane, 
or  overhanging  the  cartilages.  Appended  to  the  synovial  mem- 
brane are  masses  of  soft  fat,  which  serve  the  purpose  of  filling 
up  during  movements  the  spaces  left  between  the  several  tis- 
sues of  the  joints.  These  have  been  described  by  some  of  the 
older  anatomists  as  glands  whose  purpose  is  the  secretion  of  the 
synovial  fluid,  but  they  are  now  known  not  to  be  so.  They  pro- 
ject into  the  articulation  between  the  bones,  carrying  the  sjmo* 
vial  membrane  with  them,  or  they  lie  in  the  hollows  or  depres- 
sions and  notches  of  the  bones  of  the  joints,  and  form  soft 
cushions  for  the  contiguous  bone.  They  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
diagrams  and  in  the  dissection  of  such  joints  as  the  knee, 
ankle,  metacarpo-phalangeal,  and  several  others.  The  synovial 
membranes  are  very  vascular,  particularly  near  the  margins  of 
the  articular  cartilage,  and  in  their  fringes  and  folds ;  so  also 
are  the  fatty  masses  above  referred  to,  as  witness  those  about 
the  elbow,  knee,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum. 
They  are  also  supplied  with  nerves  and  absorbents.  In  their 
minute  structure  they  resemble  other  serous  tissues,  such  as 
the  pleura  and  pericardium.  The  sjmovial  cavities  are  mapped 
out  very  early  in  the  process  of  development ;  indeed  as  soon 
as  the  limbs  are  sufficientiy  advanced  for  any  movement  to 
occur  between  the  segments  of  them.  They  have  been  seen 
quite  distinct  in  the  hip  and  shoulder  joints  before  the  third 
month  of  intra-uterine  life. 

BursoB. — Where  a  tendon  rubs  over  a  bone,  or  beneath  the 
integuments,  or  where  a  bone  works  so  as  to  cause  friction,  a 
cavity  or  sac  is  formed  in  the  cellular  tissue  between  the  two 
structures,  and  this  sac  contains  fluid  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
synovia  of  joints.  As  age  advances  these  sacs  or  bursas  often 
communicate  with  the  cavity  of  a  joint  They  are  met  with  as  a 
rule  only  in  the  extremities.  There  are  about  140  altogether 
in  the  body,  83  of  which  are  in  each  upper  extremity  and  37  in 
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each  lower  limb.  They  occur  (1)  between  tendons  and  bones  ; 
(2)  between  tendons  or  superficial  bony  points  and  external 
parts ;  (3)  between  tendons  and  ligaments ;  (4)  between  con- 
tigooos  tendons ;  (5)  where  processes  of  bones  play  on  liga- 
ments ;  (6)  where  one  bone  plays  on  another.  Sometimes  a 
bursa  is  common  to  two  tendons,  and  then  it  divides  where  the 
tendons  separate.  Bursse  of  contiguous  tendons  sometimes  com- 
mimicate.  In  their  structure  they  resemble  the  synovial  mem- 
branes, in  that  they  have  a  wall  of  condensed  cellular  tissue 
lined  by  a  thin,  smooth  secreting  membrane.  At  the  sides  of 
burs®,  as  well  as  of  joints  where  no  pressure  or  friction  is  exer- 
cised, adipose  tissue  abuts  upon  and  is  connected  with  the 
cellular  wall ;  while  from  these  fatty  masses  are  suspended  into 
the  bursse,  as  into  the  joints,  fringes  or  folds  containing  within 
them  bloodvessels,  serving  for  the  secretion  of  the  lubricating 
fluid.  By  the  pressure  which  the  motions  of  the  joints  or 
tendons  make  upon  these  fimbriae  and  fatty  masses  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  synovia  is  thrown  out  in  greater  or  less  quantity 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  part ;  just  as  is  the-  case 
with  the  salivary  glands,  more  saliva  being  secreted  by  the 
motion  of  mastication  or  talking.  Further,  small  cartilaginous 
bodies  are  often  formed  in  the  cavities  of  bursas  as  well  as  of 
joints — of  bursaB  mucosae  and  of  bursae  synoviales ;  and  such 
bodies,  wherever  situated,  may  be  either  movable  or  fixed. 

Some  of  these  sacs  or  bursae  have  received  the  name  of 
bursae  mucosae,  others  of  bursae  synoviales.  In  structure  and 
uses  they  are  identical ;  the  former  are  large  simple  sacs,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  in  connexion  with  tendons.  They  are  to 
be  foimd  about  the  shoulder,  hip,  elbow,  and  knee  joints, 
sometimes  between  tendons  and  the  joint,  sometimes  between 
bony  prominences  and  the  integuments.  The  latter  are  liga- 
mentary  sheaths,  along  which  tendons  are  conducted  over  such 
liinge  joints  as  the  ankle,  wrist,  toes,  and  fingers.  These 
synovial  bursae  are  lined  by  a  thin,  smooth  membrane,  which 
is  likewise  reflected  over  the  tendon,  and  secretes  a  synovia- 
like fluid,  for  the  purpose  of  lubricating  the  surfaces  during 
the  play  of  the  tendons  within  their  sheaths. 

There  is  a  resemblance  between  the  synovial  sacs  of  joints 
and  bursae  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pleurae,  pericardiimi,  and 
peritoneimi  on  the  other.  In  intimate  structure,  in  the  de- 
position of  fatty  tissue  upon  their  exterior,  and  the  presence 
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of  fat  in  the  reduplications  of  these  membranes,  there  are 
strong  resemblances  to  the  fat  at  the  apex  of  the  heart,  in 
the  omenta  and  the  appendices  epiploicsB  of  the  colon.  There 
are  no  fiboibriae  or  fringes  projecting  from  these  visceral  mem- 
branes, and  proportionately  fewer  bloodvessels  ramify  between 
them  and  the  fat  outside  them*  Small  cartilaginous  bodies 
are  sometimes  f oimd  in  the  cavity  of  at  least  one  of  them — 
viz.,  the  human  vaginalis  testis. 

The  foregoing  are  the  several  parts,  some  or  all  of  which 
are  necessary  for  the  construction  of  a  joint  There  still 
remain  to  be  briefly  considered  the  muscles  which  move 
it,  the  bloodvessels  which  nourish  it,  and  the  nerves  which 
vivify  it 

The  Mtcscles  are  the  agents  of  motion,  and  their  use  is  to 
move  one  part  of  a  joint  upon  another.  Their  relation  to  joints 
is  very  various.  Some  muscles  pass  over  and  move  only  one 
joint ;  others  pass  over  and  move  several  simultaneously  or  in 
quick  succession.  Much  force  is  lost  by  the  muscle  passing 
over  several  joints ;  but  it  is  a  law  that  the  more  joints  a 
muscle  passes  over  the  greater  is  the  number  of  offices  it  has 
to  perform,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  joints  it  moves. 
Some  muscles  are  inserted  into  bone  near  to  an  articulation,  and . 
this  is  attended  with  a  loss  of  power,  though  with  a  rapidity  of 
effect  Others  are  inserted  at  a  distance  from  an  articulation, 
and  then  there  is  less  loss  of  power  but  less  rapidity  of  motion. 
Such  insertions  are  called  short  and  long  levers.  The  true 
levers  of  the  body  are  very  few  in  number,  but  they  are  those 
that  most  favour  muscular  power.  The  mastoid  process,  coro- 
noid  process  of  jaw,  and  the  occiput  are  levers  for  the  head ; 
the  spinous  and  transverse  processes  for  the  back ;  the  tro- 
chaflfcers,  a  tuberosity  of  the  ischimn,  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  the 
patella,  the  os  calcis,  and  the  arch  of  the  foot,  are  levers  for 
the  lower  limb ;  the  acromion,  olecranon,  coronoid  process  of 
ulna,  and  pisiform  bone  of  the  hand,  are  levers  for  the  upper 
limb.  Speaking  generally,  there  is  nearly  always  some  loss  of 
muscular  power  owing  either  to  the  form  of  bone  the  muscle 
is  intended  to  move,  to  the  position  of  the  insertion  of  the 
muscle,  or  to  the  obliquity  of  its  direction,  with  respect  to  the 
motion  to  be  effected.  Nature  often  sacrifices  power  to  fitness 
and  to  form,  that  the  joints  may  be  small  and  the  limbs  well 
proportioned ;  but  she  has  supplied  to  muscles  a  quantity  of 
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vital  contractile  power,  which  more  than  compensates  for  the 
loss  of  mechanical  advantage.  In  the  words  of  that  great 
surgeon,  John  Bell : — 

"  Nature  is  not  seeking  to  compensate  for  want  of  power  by 
the  advantages  of  pulleys  and  levers  and  mechanical  helps ; 
nor  is  it  in  titie  forms  of  the  parts  that  the  Infinite  Wisdom  is 
to  be  found;  for  among  other  gifts  such  a  portion  of  this 
spirit  is  given  to  man,  that  he  has  used  the  pulleys  and  lever, 
accelerations  of  motions,  and  all  the  mechanical  powers  that 
result  from  it ;  he  has  invented  valves  of  infinite  variety ;  he 
has  anticipated  all  that  he  has  found  in  the  mechanism  of  the 
human  body  ;  but  the  living  power  which  compensates  for  the 
want  of  levers,  which  allows  everywhere  power  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  beauty  of  form,  which  has  strength  in  convulsive  and 
violent  actions  to  break  the  very  bones ;  this  is  the  act  of 
Infinite  Wisdom,  on  which  our  admiration  should  chiefly 
dwell" 

Another  and  by  no  means  an  insignificant  purpose  served 
by  muscles  is  to  give  strength  and  security  to  the  union  of 
bones  at  certain  joints.  Thus  the  hip  is  strengthened  by  the 
small  rotator  muscles  (notably  by  the  strong  tendon  of  the 
obturator  intemus),  and  by  the  rectus  and  vastus  tendons ;  the 
shoulder  by  the  small  muscles  inserted  into  the  tuberosities, 
and  by  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps.  So  in  the  case  of  the 
biceps  and  semimembranosus  at  the  knee,  the  triceps  at  the 
elbow,  the  flexors  and  extensors  at  the  wrist,  and  the  crossing 
of  the  peroneus  longus  and  tibialis  posticus  in  the  foot. 

The  muscles  which  surround  an  articulation  afford  almost  as 
strong,  in  some  cases  even  a  stronger,  power  for  restraining 
imdue  motion  than  the  ligaments.  About  many  of  the  joints  we 
find  one  set  of  muscles  acting  as  antagonisers  to  the  othets,  so 
that  when  the  first  has  acted  upon  a  joint  in  one  direction, 
the  other  set  comes  into  play  to  check  them  by  acting  upon  it 
in  the  opposite.  Occasionally,  however,  this  antagonising  power 
is  lost  or  overcome,  and  then  the  joint  is  dislocated  by  action 
of  the  muscles  which  move  it. 

The  contraction  of  the  surrounding  muscles  assists  the  liga- 
ments of  a  joint,  and  the  influence  of  atmospheric  pressure,  in 
preventing  dislocations ;  and  at  the  same  time  diminishes  the 
strain  upon  the  ligaments.  Sprains  occur  when  forces  act 
upon  the  joints  while  the  muscles   are  off  their  guard ;  for 
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in  the  ordinaiy  normal  state  tlie  contraction  of  muscles  pm- 
bubly  prevents  the  ligainetita  from  even  being  put  upon  the 
stretch. 

A  purpose  served  by  mnacles,  and  in  some  few  instancea  (as 
ill  the  subcnireus  and  sultanconeus)  the  only  purpose,  is  to  act 
upon  the  capsule  of  the  joint  in  certain  positions,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent it«  being  nipped  between  the  edges  of  the  bones. 

A  wise  economy  is  seen  in  the  mode  of  attaclmient  of 
muscles  to  bones  near  a  joint.  The^  are  so  disposed  as 
tiever  to  strain  the  ligaments  of  a  joint  hy  tending  to  pull  one 
hatu  from  the  other  wUk  whiek  it  articulates ;  hit,  on  the  con- 
trary, add  drength  to  the  joint  sometimes  hy  decussating  viiih 
the  Jibrta  of  tnitedta  of  the  opposite  side,  sometimes  hy  tlie  same 
•musde  pnlling  tighter  together  the  two  hones  of  an  articulation. 
This  statement,  which  I  believe  to  have  such  a  general  appli- 
cation to  the  joints  of  the  tnink  as  to  be  worthy  of  the  name 
of  a  law.  could  be  numerously  illustrated.  Take,  for  example, 
the  decussation  of  the  fibres  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdominal 
wall  over  the  front  of  the  symphysis  pubis  ;  the  origin  of  the 
glutens  maximiis,  the  latissimua  dorsi,  and  the  erector  spince 
frotD  both  bones  of  tlie  sacio-iliac  synchondrosis ;  of  the  trape- 
zius, deltoid,  pectoralis  major,  and  atemo-mastoid  from  each  of 
the  bones  of  the  joints  in  connexion  with  wliich  they  are  situated. 
Were  it  not  for  this,  and  had,  for  instance,  the  external  oblii^ue 
mnsclc  of  the  abdomen  not  decussated  over  to  the  opposite 
aide,  or  had  not  the  deltoid  arisen  from  both  clavicle  and  acro- 
mion, A  necessary  result  of  their  contraction  would  have  been 
to  strain  the  ligaments  of  the  joints  formed  between  tliose  bones 
respeeti^-ely.  Many  other  examples  illustrative  of  the  same 
law  might  be  adduced.  As  a  further  instance  of  the  same 
design  in  sparing  strain  upon  ligaments,  the  rotator  muscles  of 
the  skidl  may  be  quoted.  Here  again  we  find  a  provision 
against  such  an  immense  strain,  as  would  be  caused  by  the 
dragging  of  the  cranium,  upon  the  ligaments  of  the  occipito- 
atkntal  joints  during  rotation  of  the  heail,  if  the  muscles  which 
turn  the  head  and  atlas  round  the  odontoid  process  acted  only 
on  the  atlas.  Besides  the  muscles  wliich  are  attached  to  the 
atlas,  certain  othets  are  inserted  at  the  skull,  which,  besides 
having  a  tendency  to  pull  the  head  backwards  or  forwards,  and 
to  one  side,  are  able  to  act  in  association  nHth  the  muscles 
inserted  into  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas,  and  thus  both 
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skull  and  atlas  are  pulled  upon  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
occipito-atlantal  ligaments  are  saved  the  strain.  These  points 
will  be  further  brought  out  in  the  description  of  the  special 
joints,  but  they  are  of  suflScient  importance  in  the  construction 
of  the  body  to  be  mentioned  here. 

The  Arteries, — Blood  is  supplied  to  aU  the  structures  of  a 
joint,  although  some  of  the  structures,  such  as  articular  carti- 
lage, are  what  is  called  ?k?7i-vascular — i.e,,  have  not  blood- 
vessels penetrating  their  substance,  but  receive  their  nourish- 
ment from  the  vessels  which  are  brought  up  to  their  surfaces. 
The  synovial  membrane  is  the  most  vascular  structure  of  joints, 
and,  to  reach  it,  numerous  minute  arteries  penetrate  between 
the  fibres  of  the  ligaments  to  ramify  in  the  fatty  tissue  about 
the  joint,  in  the  cellular  tissue  connecting  the  synovial  with 
the  ligamentous  capsule,  in  the  s}movial  membrane  itself,  as 
well  as  between  its  layers,  where  it  forms  fringes,  fimbriae,  or 
mucous  ligaments  within  a  joint.  The  bloodvessels  of  a  joint 
generally  run  quite  up  to  the  edges  of  the  articular  cartilages, 
and  often  form  fine  zones  or  circles  around  the  articular  margins 
of  the  bones ;  occasionally  they  may  be  seen  passing  over  the 
edges  and  on  to  the  surface  of  the  cartilages  and  fibro-cartilages, 
ad  shown  in  the  diagram  of  the  semilunar  cartilages  of  the 
knee-joint  It  is  a  point  of  interest  too  in  general  and  surgical 
anatomy,  that  it  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  articulations 
that  the  anastomoses  between  branches  of  different  trunk 
vessels  occur. 

The  Nerves, — It  is  very  diflftcult,  indeed  often  quite  impos- 
sible, to  trace  with  any  certainty,  even  in  well  prepared  and 
recent  subjects,  nerve  filaments  to  the  different  tissues  of  a 
joint.  But  that  some  of  the  structures  of  joints  are  highly 
supplied  with  nerves  is  amply  proved  by  the  pain  and  startings 
caused  by  diseased  joints.  Often,  however,  and  especially  into 
the  larger  and  more  important  joints,  it  is  easy  enough  to  follow 
nerve  branches  through  the  ligamentous  fibres  of  the  articula- 
tions. By  way  of  generalisation,  and  on  account  of  the  great 
practical  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  nerve  sympathies  of 
joints,  it  is  well  for  the  student  and  the  practitioner  to  remember 
the  great  law,  first  pointed  out  by  my  friend  and  master,  John 
Hilton,  and  subsequently,  though  perhaps  quite  independently, 
by  Schroeder  Van  der  Kolk — viz. : 

"  The  same  trunks  of  nerves   whose  branches  supply  the 
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groups  of  muscles  moving  a  joint,  furnish  also  a  distaibution  of 
nerves  tx)  the  skin  over  the  insertions  of  the  same  muscles,  wnd 
the  interior  of  the  joint  receives  its  nerves  from  the  same  source. 
This  implies  an  accurate  and  consentaneous  physiological  har- 
mony in  these  various  co-operating  structures.** 

Instances  of  this  law  will  immediately  occur  to  the  advanced 
student,  in  the  circumflex,  subscapular,  and  supra-scapular  nerves 
of  the  shoulder-joint,  the  suboccipital  of  the  occipito-atlantal, 
the  anterior  crural  of  the  hip,  and  many  others. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE   VARIETIES   OF   JOINTS. 

The  name  joint  or  articulation  is  given  to  the  union  of  two  or 
more  bones  ;  or  of  a  bone  with  a  cartilage,  or  of  two  or  more 
cartilages.  In  most  cases  this  union  is  effected  by  some  inter- 
vening medium  differing  in  structure  from  both  bone  and 
cartilage,  but  in  some  instances  the  bones  are  in  the  closest 
apposition,  with  no  other  connecting  medium  but  their  own 
proper  covering — the  periosteum. 

In  the  previous  chapter  it  has  been  stated  that  the  structures 
which  are  immediately  concerned  in  the  imion  of  the  several 
bones  of  the  skeleton  with  one  another,  are  cartilage,  fibro- 
cartilage,  synovial  membrane,  and  ligaments.  Of  these  struc- 
tures the  only  one  that  is  foimd  in  all  joints  of  the  skeleton  is 
bone  itself,  with  perhaps  a  little  intervening  connective  tissue. 
Even  bone  is  not  found  in  all  the  joints  of  the  body — though 
it  is  in  every  joint  of  the  skeleton — for  the  articulations  of  the 
larynx  are  formed  between  cartilages,  not  bone. 

As  the  oflBces  of  joints  are  more  complex  and  numerous,  or 
what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  as  the  joint  is  more  perfect, 
the  greater  is  the  number  of  the  above  structures  which  enter 
into  its  formation. 

Thus,  where  (1)  no  movement  at  aU  is  allowed,  as  in  the 
cranial  bones,  the  connexion  is  by  simple  close  contact,  or  by 
overlapping  of  their  edges,  or  by  the  invagination  of  one  bone 
by  another,  or  by  direct  apposition  of  their  edges  with  a  thin 
membranous  layer  of  connective  tissue — a  sutural  ligament — 
extending  from  the  border  of  one  to  that  of  the  other.  Even 
this  tissue — the  sutural  ligament — as  age  advances  becomes 
entirely  removed.  (2.)  Where  only  a  slight  amoimt  of  move- 
ment of  one  bone  upon  another  is  required,  but  great  strength 
with  some  elasticity  of  union  is  also  needed,  the  apposed  sur- 
faces of  bone  are  connected  by  an  intervening  layer  of  fibro- 
cartilage  of  variable  thickness.     (3.)  Where  a  greater  amoimt 
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of  movement  is  necessary,  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  bones 
are  coated  with  cartilage,  and  layers  or  bundles  of  fibrous 
tissue — i.e,,  ligaments — pass  from  one  bone  to  the  other  so  as 
to  surround  the  articular  surfaces,  while  the  joint  is  further 
provided  with  a  synovial  membrane.  In  the  most  complete 
and  perfect  of  the  joints  we  find  also  inter-articular  fibro- 
cartilage,  either  inserted  between  the  cartilage-covered  surfaces 
of  the  bones  or  deepening  the  surface  of  one  of  them  for  the 
reception  of  that  of  the  other.  Thus  then  we  find  in  the  most 
perfect  and  movable  joints  bone,  giving  firmness ;  cartilage, 
afifording  elasticity ;  synovial  membrane,  supplying  a  viscid  fluid 
to  obviate  friction ;  fibro-cartUage,  in  some  cases  to  lessen 
friction,  in  others  for  the  better  adaptation  of  bony  surfaces, 
and  occasionally,  as  in  the  stemo-clavicular  joint,  in  addition 
to  securing  both  these  ends,  the  fibro-cartilage  affords  also 
a  very  powerful  bond  of  union  between  the  bones ;  finally, 
ligaments,  to  bind  the  whole  together  and  prevent  dislo- 
cation. 

In  the  human  body  there  are  instances  of  every  possible 
gradation  between  the  most  freely  movable  and  the  absolutely 
immovable  articulations  ;  but  by  the  distinctions  which  have 
been  now  pointed  out,  we  are  able  to  classify  all  joints. under 
three  heads — ^viz.,  the  movable,  the  yielding,  and  the  im- 
movable. 

Every  movable  articulation,  or  diarthrosis,  includes  in  its 
construction  all  the  tissues  above  enumerated,  except  fibro- 
cartilage,  which  occurs  only  in  some  of  them.  The  yielding,  or 
amphiarthrosis,  has  no  proper  synovial  capsule  or  lining,  but 
always  a  fibro-cartilage  and  ligaments ;  and  the  immovable,  or 
synarthrosis,  possesses  nothing  beyond  bone,  except  in  some 
instances  a  sutural  ligament. 

We  must  now  consider  each  of  these  three  species  of  joints 
separately. 

Synarthrosis  or  Immovable  Joint. — ^This  kind  of  joining  is 
made  use  of  to  unite  different  bony  portions  into  one  solid 
shaft  or  case.  By  this  combination  increase  in  size  by  growth 
is  provided  for ;  the  chances  and  results  of  injury  are  diminished ; 
while  more  complete  protection  is  afibrded  to  the  parts  which 
the  bones  surround.  It  includes  all  those  articulations  in 
which  the  bones  are  in  direct,  or  almost  direct,  contact,  where 
there  is  no  intervening  fibro-cartilage  or  synovial  cavity,  where 
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periosteum  alone  passes  from  one  bone  to  the  other,  and  where 
movement  is  also  absolutely  impossible. 

In  those  bones  which  are  developed  in  cartilage,  cartilage 
for  a  time — i.e.,  until  the  process  of  ossification  is  completed — 
intervenes  and  binds  together  the  osseous  parts.  This  is 
the  case  in  the  Ijase  of  the  skull,  where  the  basilar  part  of 
the  occipital  bone  joins  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  and  is  also 
the  way  in  which  the  epiphyses  are  connected  with  the  shafts 
of  Ixines.  But  it  is  not  usual  to  regard  the  occipito-sphenoid 
union,  or  the  connexion  of  the  epiphyses  with  the  shafts  of 
long  Vxines,  as  joints,  seeing  that  there  is  only  a  temporary 
diifercnce  of  structure  at  these  joinings,  and  that  they  have 
no  relation  whatever  to  movement,  but  only  to  growth  and 
development. 

The  immovable  or  synarthrodia!  joints  are  like  the  union 
of  the  epiphyses  and  diaphysis  of  bones  in  this  respect,'  and 
thenjfore,  though  interesting  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
constnictir>n  of  a  skeleton,  yet  as  having  no  relation  whatever 
to  movement  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  work. 

Amphirirthroffis. — In  this  form  of  articulation,  where  slight 
movement  is  required  to  be  combined  with  great  strength  and 
with  the  means  of  breaking  shocks,  the  contiguous  osseous 
surfaces  are  connected  together  by  broad  flattened  discs  of 
fibro-cartilage  lK)und  over  by  ligamentous  fibres.  In  this 
manner  the  IkkUch  of  the  vertebne  are  connected  together.  In 
i|teir  nuKles  of  union  these  joints  somewhat  resemble  synar- 
tlinoHiH,  from  which,  however,  they  are  distinguished  by  the 
invariable  presence  of  fibro-cartilage  and  by  the  motion  or 
yielding  which  occurs  at  them.  It  is  ti*ue  that  as  life  advances 
the  connecting  Htructure  gradually  loses  its  elasticity,  but  the 
joint  has  but  slight  tendency  to  become  obliterated  by  ossifi- 
cation." Sometimes,  as  in  the  pubic  and  sacro-iliac  articulations, 
the  connecting  fibro-cartilage  is  split  through  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  and  a  synovial-like  membrane  lines  the  interspace.  In 
this  resj)ect — i.c.,  from  the  slight  synovial  interval  in  the  carti- 
laginous substance,  and  from  the  mobility  which  is  permitted — 
these  joints  resemble  the  diartlirodial.  The  amount  of  mobility 
in  the  joints  of  the  pelvis  13  often  much  increased  during  preg- 
nancy by  the  swelling  of  the  symphysial  cartilages.  Occa- 
sionally these  joints  become  obliterated  in  old  age. 

After  some  fractures,  such  as  those  of  the  patella,  neck  of 
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the  femur,  and  olecranon,  the  bones  become  reunited  by  an 
intervening  substance  which  allows  of  movement  taking  place 
between  the  fractured  parts  :  thus  a  supernumerary  or  abnormal 
amphiarthrodial  joint  may  be  formed. 

'  Diarthrosis. — This  is  the  most  movable  class  of  articulation. 
It  includes  the  greater  number  of  the  joints  in  the  body.  It 
is  the  kind  of  connexion  which  exists  between  the  bones  of  the 
extremities,  as  well  as  between  the  extremities  and  the  trunk. 
It  allows  of  constant  motion,  as  witness  the  costo-vertebral 
articulations  in  tlieir  movements  of  respiration.  It  is  lined 
by  synovial  membrane  and  strengthened  more  or  less  by  liga- 
ments. In  some  joints  of  this  class  fibro-cartilage  occurs  in  the 
form  of  inter-articular  discs,  but  these  discs  serve  no  purpose 
in  holding  the  bones  together.  Union  is  effected  by  bands  and 
layers  of  ligamentous  tissue,  by  the  tendons  of  muscles,  and  by 
atmospheric  pressure.  Neither  the  shape  of  the  osseous  sur- 
faces, which  is  the  mode  of  union  in  the  synarthrosis ;  nor  the 
intervening  soft  elastic  tissue  which  unites  the  osseous  edges 
in  amphiarthrosis,  has  any  effect  in  holding  the  bones  of 
diarthrosis  together.^^t  There  is,  in  fact,  no  single  instance  of  a 
diarthrodial  joint  in  which  the  separation  or  falling  asunder  of 
the  bones  is  prevented  by  either  of  these  means,  nor  is  there 
an  instance  of  such  a  joint  in  which  the  movements  are 
checked  by  the  shape  of  the  osseous  surface  or  by  the  fibro- 
cartilages  ;  for  either  the  tension  of  ligaments,  or  the  appo- 
sition of  soft  parts  checks  movement  before  the  edges  of  the 
osseous  surfaces  have  any  in^uence  upon  it.  Tlie  shape  of  the 
articular  osseous  surfaces  varies  much  in  different  joints,  and 
as  a  result  of  this  variation  the  motions  of  the  joints  differ, 
and  according  to  this  difference  in  their  movements  a  classifica- 
tion of  joints  of  this  kind  is  made  under  four  headings: — 
1 .  The  gliding  joint :  Arthrodia.  2.  The  hinge  joint :  Ginglymus. 
8.  The  lateral 'hinge  joint :  TrocJwides,  4.  The  ball  and  socket 
joint:  Unarthrosis, 

Arthrodia  is  formed  by  the  apposition  of  two  plane  or 
nearly  plane  cartilage-covered  articulatory  surfaces.  It  is  the 
least  movable  of  all  the  diarthrodial  joints,  and  the  movements 
consist  only  of  a  slight  gliding  of  one  bone  upon  the  other. 
A  nimiber  of  small  bones  are  generally  united  in  this  manner, 
and  while  they  allow  of  a  considerable  amount  of  pliability 
and  yielding  and  even  of  combined  movement,  they  also  pro- 
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vide  a  security  against  injury.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  tarsus 
and  carpus. 

Cringlymus. — In  the  hinge  joints,  instead  of  two  nearly  plane 
surfaces  there  is  a  convexity  presented  by  one  bone  and  a 
corresponding  concavity  by  the  other.  Both  articular  surfaces 
are  lengthened  laterally,  and  owing  either  to  the  processes  of 
bone  or  to  strong  lateral  bands  of  ligament  motion  is  allowed 
only  in  two  directions — viz.,  forward  and  backward — i.e., 
flexion  and  extension.  The  most  perfect  examples  of  the 
hinge  joint  are  the  elbow  and  the  ankle. 

Trachaides  is  the  name  given  to  such  joints  as  that  between 
the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis  and  the  ring  formed  by  the 
transverse  ligament  and  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas,  and  that 
between  the  upper  extremity  of  the  radius  and  ulna.  The 
osseous  surfaces  are  one  convex  and  the  other  concave,  the 
convex  being  held  to  the  concave  by  a  strong  ligament  em- 
bracing it  as  at  the  superior  radio-ulnar  articulation,  or  by  a 
fibro-cartilaginous  plate  as  at  the  inferior  radio-ulnar  joint. 
The  movement  permitted  at  these  joints  is  of  a  rotatory 
character ;  in  one  case  the  rotation  is  of  the  convex  bone 
round  its  own  axis  and  within  an  osseo-ligamentous  ring — e.g., 
the  head  of  the  radius ;  or  the  osseo-ligamentous  ring  rotates 
round  the  convex  bone  as  at  the  atlo-odontoid,  and  occa- 
sionally at  the  superior  radio-ulnar  joints.  In  the  inferior 
radio-ulnar  joint  either  of  the  bones  may  rotate  round  the 
other ;  the  one  being  held  in  constant  apposition  with  the 
other  by  means  of  the  triangular  fibro-cartilage  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  radius  of  the  circle  of  rotation. 

Enarthrosis  is  a  joint  in  which  the  smooth  rounded  head  of 
one  bone  plays  within  a  deep,  or  upon  a  shallow,  socket  in  the 
other.  The  two  are  kept  in  apposition  by  muscles  or  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  assisted  by  a  capsular  ligament.  They  differ 
from  one  another  according  as  the  socket  is  shallow  or  deep. 
The  shoulder  and  the  hip  are  the  best  instances  of  the  two 
kinds  respectively.  Movement  is  permitted  in  the  ball  and 
socket  joint  in  all  directions ;  thus  we  have  forward  and  back- 
ward movement — t.c, flexion  and  extension;  movement  towards 
or  away  from  the  median  plane  of  the  body — i,e,,  adduction  or 
abduction;  a  succession  of  these  four  angular  movements,  as 
when  we  swing  the  arm  round  and  round  so  as  to  describe  a 
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cone,  the  base  of  which  is  formed  by  the  hand  and  the  apex 
at  the  shoulder-joint :  this  is  called  circumduction. 

Further,  there  is  permitted  at  the  ball  and  socket  joints  a 
rotation  of  the  long  bone  around  its  own  long  axis ;  this  is 
true  rotation  as  distinct  from  circumduction.  Finally,  there  is 
a  considerable  amount  of  gliding  going  on  during  the  several 
angular  movements.  Thus  then  all  the  kinds  of  movements 
which  are  possible  at  any  other  joint  take  place  at  the  ball 
and  socket  articulations,  and  they  are  therefore  by  far  the 
most  freely  movable  species  of  diarthrosis,  and  consequently  of 
all  joints  in  the  body.  The  degree  of  motion  permitted  is 
regulated,  not  by  the  depth  of  the  socket,  but  by  the  muscles 
and  the  contact  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  limb  with  the  trunk, 
as  at  the  hip  and  shoulder ;  or  by  ligament,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  ilio-femoral  ligament  in  the  erect  position. 

As  there  is  a  gradual  transition  from  the  immovable  to  the 
movable  through  the  amphiarthrodial  or  mixed  articulations, 
so  there  is  a  gradual  transition  from  or  merging  of  the  characters 
of  one  species  of  diarthrosis  with  those  of  another.  It  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  dmw  the  line  between  a  true  hinge  joint 
and  an  arthrodial ;  there  is  great  similarity  between  the  true 
arthrodial  and  the  enarthrodial  with  a  shallow  socket,  and  the 
characters  of  the  hinge  are  sometimes  combined  with  those  of 
the  ball  and  socket.  Thus  in  some  of  the  joints  with  an 
inter-articular  cartilage,  such  as  the  temporo-maxillary  and  the 
stemo-clavicular,  gliding  is  combined  with  a  hinge  motion  so 
intimately  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  say  that  these  joints 
belong  strictly  to  either  arthrodia  or  ginglymus.  In  the  inter- 
carpal joint  the  two  rows  of  carpal  bones  are  so  adjusted  to 
one  another  as  to  resemble  a  double  ball  and  socket  joint  with 
very  shallow  sockets.  The  joint  between  the  metacarpal  bone 
of  the  thumb  and  the  carpus  is  intermediate  between  the 
hinge  and  ball  and  socket  varieties. 

In  some  situations  where  a  variety  of  movement  is  re- 
quired to  be  associated  with  great  strength  and  security,  the 
object  is  gained  by  the  juxtaposition  of  two  or  more  joints, 
each  of  which  allows  of  a  different  class  of  motions.  This  is 
the  case  in  the  connexion  of  the  head  with  the  spine ;  at  the 
junction  of  the  hand  with  the  bones  of  the  foreann,  where  the 
radio-carpal  and  inferior  radio-ulnar  work  in  unison  to   pro- 
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duce  a  combined  result ;  and  of  the  foot  with  the  leg,  for 
while  flexion  and  extension  take  place  at  the  ankle,  lateral 
movement  and  slight  rotation  occur  between  the  astragalus 
and  08  calcis. 

Occasionally  two  or  more  joints  combine  to  increase  or  add 
security  to  the  same  kind  of  movement.  This  associated  effect 
is  seen  between  the  radio-carpal,  the  intercarpal,  and  the 
carpo-metacarpal  joints ;  and  between  the  atlas  and  axis,  where 
the  two  lateral  arthrodial  articulations  support  and  steady  the 
atlas  while  it  is  revolving  round  the  odontoid  process  at  the 
lateral  hinge  joints — ^viz.,  the  central  atlo-axoidean. 

This  multiplication  of  joints  serves  to  combine  freedom  of 
movement  with  strength ;  a  necessary  provision  in  certain  places, 
for  as  a  rule  the  strength  of  any  single  joint,  and  its  power  of 
resisting  injury,  is  inversely  proportioned  to  the  freedom  of 
mobility.  Take,  for  example,  the  shoulder  and  elbow ;  or  the 
hip-joint  and  the  ankle ;  or  the  temporo-maxillary  and  the 
joints  of  the  spinal  column ;  in  each  of  these  mobility  is  in 
inverse  proportion  to  strength  and  security. 

Although  similar  structures  are  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  all  diarthrodial  joints,  yet  the  joints  vary  much  in  their 
solidity  and  extent  and  direction  of  movement.  These  dif- 
ferences depend  upon  the  shape  of  the  articular  surfaces  of 
the  bones,  and  upon  the  direction  and  length  of  the  fibres  of 
the  ligaments  connecting  them.  Indeed  the  course  of  the 
fibres,  and  the  direction  in  which  they  pass  to  their  insertion 
into  the  bones  of  the  joint,  illustrate  with  tolerable  certainty 
in  what  manner  they  regulate  and  limit  the  movements  of  the 
articulation. 

Supernumerary  diarthrodial  joints  are  occasionally  formed  by 
the  non-union  of  fractures,  the  fractured  ends  becoming  smooth 
and  rounded  off  by  friction,  and  surrounded  by  a  ligamentous 
capsule,  the  inner  surface  of  which  yields  a  synovial-like  fluid. 
Supplemented  diarthrodial  joints  sometimes  result  from  un- 
reduced dislocations.  They  are  most  frequent  about  the  hip 
and  shoulder. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  AETICULATIONS  OF  THE  SKULL. 

Thebe  are  only  two  pairs  of  movable  joints  connected  with 
the  skull — viz,,  the  temporo-TnaxUla'n/  and  the  occipUchcUlantal, 
At  the  former  the  condyles  of  the  inferior  maxilla  move  like 
hinges  in  the  glenoid  fossae  of  the  temporal  bones;  at  the 
latter  the  skull,  as  a  whole,  moves  by  means  of  its  occipital 
condyles  in  the  boat-shaped  sockets  of  the  lateral  masses  of  the 
atlas.  These  articulations  of  the  skull  resemble  one  another  in 
that  each  consists  of  two  complete,  symmetrical  joints,  plax^d 
one  on  either  side  of  the  median  line  of  the  base  of  the  skulL 
Further,  the  articidar  surfaces  of  each  separate  joint  are  oblique 
with  regard  to  both  the  vertical  and  the  horizontal  plane ; 
thus  the  condyles  of  the  lower  maxilla  have  their  long  axis 
obliquely  transverse,  being  du'ected  backwards  and  inwards, 
while  the  inner  ends  of  the  condyles  are  on  a  slightly  higher 
plane  than  the  outer ;  those  of  the  occiput  have  their  long 
axis  oblique  in  the  antero-posterior  direction,  but  with  an  in- 
clination outwards  and  backwards,  while  their  inner  borders 
are  prolonged  to  a  lower  plane  than  their  outer.  The  sockets 
in  the  squamous  bone  and  the  atlas  are  correspondingly 
oblique  both  vertically  and  in  their  long  axis  in  adaptation 
to  the  condyles  which  they  respectively  receive. 

This  bilateral  arrangement,  or  aiTangement  in  pairs  of  joints, 
gives  great  width  to  the  basis  of  support  at  the  top  of  the  spine 
upon  which  the  head  rests,  and  upon  which  its  movements 
take  place;  it  also  provides  a  combination  of  strength  and 
security  with  great  freedom  of  movement,  which  could  not 
possibly  have  been  afforded  by  a  single  joint,  even  of  much 
larger  dimensions. 

These  several  joints  share  both  the  hinge  and  arthrodial 
characters.  In  each  the  chief,  but  not  the  only  movements, 
are  hinge-like,  as  is  shown  by  the  nodding  movement  of  the 
head  and  the  opening  and  the  closing  of  the  mouth.     There 
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is  also  pennitted  a  certain  amount  of  gliding  (more  especially 
at  the  temporo-maxillary  joint),  and  some  oblique  rotatory 
movement  of  both  pairs  of  condyles  within  their  sockets. 

There  are,  however,  the  following  differences  between  the 
temporo-maxillary  and  the  occipito-atlantal  articulations,  which 
will  be  more  fully  brought  out  in  the  subsequent  descrip- 
tions of  these  joints :  (1)  At  the  former  the  convex  articular 
surfaces  belong  to  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  concave  sockets  to 
the  base  of  the  skull;  at  the  latter  the  convex  articular 
surface  belongs  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  the  concave  facets' 
to  the  atlas.  (2)  At  the  former  the  hinge-like  movements 
occur  round  a  transverse  axis,  which  nearly  corresponds  in 
direction  with  the  long  axis  of  the  condyles  of  the  jaw :  at  the 
latter  the  hinge-like  movements  take  place  round  a  transverse 
axis,  which  cuts  the  long  axis  of  the  occipital  condyles 
obliquely.  (8)  At  the  former  pair  of  joints  there  is  an  inter- 
articular  fibro-cartilage  on  each  side ;  at  the  latter  there  is  no 
such  structure. 

The  Temporo-maxillary  Articulaiion. 

Cloitf  Diarthrosifl.  Subdivision,  GiDglymo-arthrodia. 

The  lower  jaw  is  the  only  bone  of  the  skull  which  is  capa- 
ble of  separate  movement — i.e.,  of  movement  independent  of  the 
rest  of  the  cranium.  In  man,  as  in  all  mammalia,  this  articu- 
lation is  formed  between  the  inferior  maxilla  and  the  squamous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  Perhaps  the  temporo-maxillary 
joint,  more  than  any  other  fragment  of  the  vertebrate  skeleton, 
gives  the  fidlest  information  respecting  the  animal  to  which  it 
belonged.  In  all  mammalia,  the  convexity  of  the  lower  jaw  is 
received  into  the  concavity  of  the  squamous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone ;  whereas,  in  the  three  other  di\asions  of  the  verte- 
brate kingdom,  the  inferior  maxilla  presents  a  concavity  to  the 
convexity  of  the  cranial  bone  with  which  it  articulates — viz., 
with  the  homologue  of  the  human  tympanic  ring  (the  os  quad- 
ratum)  in  birds,  reptiles,  and  osseous  fishes,  and  with  the 
homologue  of  the  human  internal  pterygoid  plate  in  cartila- 
ginous fishes.  Thus  therefore,  if  we  see  a  temporo-maxillary 
joint,  or  even  the  articular  process  of  the  lower  jaw,  we  can  tell 
whether  the  animal  to  whom  it  belonged  suckled  its  young,  or 

'  a  diaphragm  or  an  epiglottis,  or  an  epidermic  exoskeleton 
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in  the  form  of  hairs,  for  if  so,  the  lower  jaw  has  a  convex  arti- 
cular surface ;  or  whether  it  laid  eggs  and  had  been  without 
hair,  a  diaphragm,  or  an  epiglottis,  in  which  case  the  lower  jaw 
has  a  concave  articular  surface. 

No  physiological  reason  that  I  am  aware  of  can  be  given 
for  this  difference  of  construction ;  it  seems  to  have  no  relation 
to  external  conditions,  or  to  the  circumstances  of  the  animal's 
existence,  but  to  be  due  only  to  the  position  of  the  animal  in  the 
vertebrate  series.  For  the  purposes  of  life  and  utility,  it 
appears  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  articular  surface 
of  the  lower  jaw  is  convex  or  concave,  for  "  the  bat  that 
flies,  but  not  the  swallow ;  the  whale  that  swims,  but  not  the 
codfish ;  the  camel  that  walks  the  desert,  but  not  the  ostrich ; 
the  carnivorous  lion,  seal,  and  weasel,  but  not  the  eagle,  penguin, 
crocodile,  and  shark,  have  convex  articulations  to  their  lower 
jaw,  and  present  to  them  their  squamosal  bones." 

In  some  of  the  mammalia  the  joint  is  a  true  hinge  ;  this  is 
the  case  in  the  camivora,  and  reaches  its  acme  in  the  badger, 
in  the  dry  skull  of  which  the  lower  jaw  remains  locked  in  the 
deep  socket  of  the  cranium,  without  any  artificial  contrivance,  and 
can  be  removed  only  by  slipping  each  half  out  sideways  when 
the  symphysis  has  been  divided.  In  others  of  the  mammalia — 
the  Ruminants — the  articular  facets  approach  more  nearly  to 
plane  surfaces,  and  the  movements  are  of  the  arthrodial  nature  ; 
hence  the  extensive  lateral  movements  of  the  jaw  while  chewing 
the  cud,  and  the  limited  power  these  animals  possess  of  gaping, 
which  is  a  movement  of  the  hinge  character.  But  in  man,  who 
is  an  omnivorous  animal,  there  is  a  combination  of  these  two 
extreme  forms,  and  thus  the  human  temporo-maxillary  joint 
cannot  be  classed  with  either  the  true  ginglymoid  or  arthrodial 
joints,  but  partaking  of  tlie  movements  of  each,  ought  to  be 
called  "  Ginglymo-arthrodia." 

The  OSSEOUS  parts  of  this  joint  are  the  squamous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone  including  the  glenoid  fossa,  and  the  glenoid 
ridge  (t.e.,  the  anterior  root  of  the  zygoma,  and  called  also  the 
eminentia  articularis),  which  stands  just  in  front  of  the  fossa ; 
and  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw.  They  are  all  coated  with 
articular  cartilage,  which  stretches  even  over  the  front  of  the 
glenoid  ridge,  for  the  easy  play  of  the  inter-articular  fibro- 
cartilage. 

The  Squamous  portion  of  the  Temporal  Bone  is  situated  at 
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the  lower  lateral  region,  and  extends  a  little  inwards  on  to  the 
base  of  the  skull.  Where  the  basal  joins  with  the  lateral  por- 
tion of  the  cranium,  there  arises  from  its  external  surface  a 
flattened  branch  of  bone — the  zygoma — which  runs  first  hori- 
zontally outwards,  and  then,  twisting  upon  its  own  axis,  curves 
horizontally  forwards.  The  zygoma  arises  by  two  roots, 
an  anterior  and  a  posterior.  The  anterior  is  also  inferior,  and 
takes  a  transverse  course  along  the  basal  part  of  the  temporal 
bone :  it  forms  the  front  boundary  of  a  large  fossa,  also  situated 
on  that  part  of  the  squamous  bone  which  extends  inwards  to 
form  part  of  the  base  of  the  skull :  it  is  covered  in  the  recent 
state  by  articular  cartilage,  and  sometimes  receives  the  name 
of  "eminentia  articularis."  The  posterior,  also  the  superior, 
root  arises  by  two  branches ;  one  of  these  is  short,  thick,  and 
oblique,  commencing  in  front  of  the  outer  end  of  the  Glaserian 
fissure,  and  of  a  plate  of  bone  which  separates  the  glenoid  fossa 
from  the  auditory  canal — viz.,  the  tympanic  plate  of  the  tem- 
poral bone ;  the  other  has  a  horizontal  course  above  the  external 
auditory  meatus,  and  is  continuous  behind  with  the  curved 
ridge,  separating  the  squamous  from  the  mastoid  bone.  Where 
the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  join  there  is  on  the  outer  and 
lower  side  a  rough  tubercle,  to  which  the  external  lateral  liga- 
ment of  the  jaw  is  attached. 

The  glenoid  fossa  is  an  oval-shaped,  deep  depression,  whose 
long  axis  is  directed  inwards  and  backwards  and  a  little  up- 
wards, and  measures  rather  over  one  inch  ;  from  anterior  to 
posterior  edge  across  the  fossa  is  usually  rather  less  than  half 
an  inch.  It  is  divided  by  a  narrow  fissure,  named  the  Glaserian 
fissure,  into  two  nearly  equal  parts — viz.,  an  anterior  and 
external,  wliich  is  articular  and  covered  by  cartilage;  and  a 
posterior  and  internal  portion,  which  is  non-articular,  and 
lodges  the  deep  part  of  the  parotid  gland.  Although  the 
glenoid  fossa  is  wider  transversely  than  from  behind  forwards, 
yet  the  articular  surface  for  the  fibro-cartilage  of  the  joint 
measures  more  in  an  antero-posterior  than  in  the  transverse 
direction,  owing  to  the  extent  to  which  the  articular  surface 
is  continued  over  the  glenoid  ridge,  and  to  the  fact  that  all 
the  parts  of  the  glenoid  fossa  behind  the  Glaserian  fissure  are 
non-articular.  This  is  to  allow  of  the  considerable  forward 
and  backward  gliding  movement  which  goes  on  in  the  temporo- 
maxiUary  joint. 
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Situated  immediately  behind  the  fossa  from  without  in- 
wards, are  the  external  auditory  meatus,  the  styloid  process 
with  its  vaginal  sheath,  and  the  posterior  lacerated  foramen. 
To  its  inner  side  from  before  backwards,  are  the  opening  of  the 
carotid  canal,  the  processus  cochleariformis,  and  opening  for 
the  Eustachian  tube,  and  the  spine  of  the  great  wing  of  the 
sphenoid;  in  front  is  the  anterior  root  of  the  zygoma,  and 
externally  and  above  the  posterior  root. 

?%«  Inferior  MaocUlary  Bone. — Each  of  the  condyles  of  the 
lower  jaw  is  supported  upon  a  narrow  neck  surmounting  the 
posterior  border  of  the  ascending  ramus.  The  n^ck  is  flattened 
from  before  backwards ;  smooth  and  convex  behind ;  concave 
in  front  where  it  gives  insertion  to  the  external  pterygoid 
muscle.  It  is  strengthened  by  ridges  which  descend  from  the 
sides  of  the  condyle ;  that  from  the  outer  end  of  the  condyle 
is  continued  on  so  as  to  form  the  upper  border  of  tlie  ramus 
at  the  sigmoid  notch,  that  from  the  inner  end  of  the  condyle 
descends  on  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  ramus  above  the  infe- 
rior dental  foramen.  The  neck  is  somewhat  curved  so  as  to 
make  the  condyle  look  a  little  forwards.  The  condyle  is  elon- 
gated in  the  transverse  direction,  is  convex  both  from  side  to 
side,  and  from  before  backwards,  and  is  obliquely  inclined,  so 
that  the  long  axes  of  the  two  condyles  if  prolonged  would  meet 
at  the  front  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum  and  form  an  angle 
of  from  155°  to  160°.  This  obliquity  facilitates  the  so-called 
rotatory  movement  of  the  jaw.  The  condyles  are  covered  with 
cartilage,  which  is  thickest  over  the  front  aspect,  and  is  con- 
tinued lower  down  behind  than  in  front. 

Anterior  to  the  neck  is  the  sigmoid  notch,  and  in  front  of 
the  notch  and  prolonged  upwards  from  the  anterior  border  of 
the  ramus  is  a  flattened  triangular  process — the  coronoid — 
which  gives  insertion  to  the  temporal  muscle. 

The  Ligaments. — Uniting  the  bones  of  this  articulation  is 
a  capsular  ligament.  Within  the  capsule  and  between  the 
osseous  articular  surfaces  is  a  disc  or  plate  of  fibro-cartilage. 
Also  in  connexion  with  this  joint  the  stylo-maxillary  ligament 
must  be  described. 

The  Capsular  lAgarrierU, — ^Everywhere  passing  between  the 
temporal  and  inferior  maxillary  bones  near  the  margins  of  their 
articular  surfaces  are  numerous  scattered  ligamentous  fibres 
which  serve  to  strengthen  the  sjmovial  sacs,  and  to  form  a 
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nearly  complete  capsule  for  the  articulation.  In  some  places 
these  fibres  are  much  thicker  than  at  others,  and  hence  it  is 
usual  to  describe  the  capsule  as  composed  of  four  parts 
or  ligaments.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  these 
four  parts  are  continuous  with  one  anotlier  around  the  arti- 
culation. 

1.  The  Anterior  Ligament, — The  anterior  portion  of  the  cap- 
sule is  so  thin  and  its  fibres  so  scattered,  as  scarcely  to  deserve 
a  special  notice.  It  consists  of  a  few  stray  fibres,  connected 
with  the  anterior  margin  of  the  fibro-cartilage,  which  are  at- 
tached above  to  the  forepart  of  the  anterior  root  of  the 
zygoma  (eminentia  articularis),  and  below  to  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  condyle.  Some  of  the  fibres  of  the  external  pterygoid  mus- 
cles pass  between  these  ligamentous  fibres  to  be  inserted  into  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  fibro-cartilage.  This  part  of  the  capsule 
retains  the  fibro-cartilage  towards  the  forepart  of  the  glenoid 
fossa,  so  that  even  when  the  mouth  is  closed  the  thin  central 
part  of  the  cartilage  is  on  the  eminentia  articularis,  and  the 
thick  posterior  edge  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  fossa. 

2.  The  Posterior  Ligament, — The  posterior  portion  of  the 
capsule  is  attached  above  to  the  hinder  edge  of  the  articular 
part  of  the  glenoid  fossa — ie.,  just  in  front  of  the  Glaserian 
fissure,  and  is  inserted  into  the  back  of  the  jaw  just  below  its 
neck.     It  checks  forward  movement  of  the  jaw. 

8.  The  External  Lateral  Ligament, — The  external  portion  of 
the  capsule  is  the  strongest  of  all,  and  connects  the  posterior 
portion  with  the  stray  fibres  of  the  anterior  part.  It  is 
broader  above  than  below,  being  attached  to  the  lower  edge 
of  the  zygoma  in  nearly  its  whole  length,  as  well  as  to  the 
tul)ercle  at  the  point  where  the  two  roots  of  the  zygoma  meet. 
It  is  inclined  downwards  and  backwards  to  be  inserted  into 
the  ridge  on  the  outer  side  of  the  neck  of  the  condyle.  Its 
fibres  diminish  both  in  obliquity  and  strength  from  before 
backwards,  those  arising  from  the  tubercle  of  the  zygoma  being 
very  short  and  nearly  straight. 

By  the  greater  number  of  its  fibres  this  ligament  prevents 
the  condyle  of  the  jaw  being  carried  backwards,  so  as  to  press 
against  the  tympanic  plate  of  the  petrous  bone.  By  its  short 
posterior  fibres  it  checks  the  foi-ward  gliding  of  the  condyle  in 
opening  the  mouth.  It  braces  the  jaw  firmly  up  to  the  base  of 
the  skidl,  by  fixing  the  neck  of  the  condyle  ;  yet  it  also  allows 
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of  the  condyle  advancing  and  receding  under  cover  of  it,  as  in 
opening  and  closing  the  mouth. 

The  Short  Internal  Lateral  Ligaments, — There  are  two  struc- 
tures named  internal  lateral  ligaments,  the  long  and  the  short. 
One  of  them,  the  long,  is  distinct  and  independent  of  the  cap- 
sule, and  will  be  further  on  described.  They  have  by  some 
been  considered  as  a  single  ligament,  which  divides  immediately 
beyond  its  origin  into  two  parts.  The  internal  portion  of  the 
capsule,  or  the  short  internal  lateral  ligament,  has  above  a 
broad  attachment  to  the  outer  part  of  the  spine  of  the  sphenoid 
bone  and  to  the  internal  edge  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  and  below 
has  a  nari'ow  insertion  into  the  ridge  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
neck  of  the  condyle.  Beliind  it  is  continuous  with  the  pos- 
terior portion,  and  in  front  are  the  scattered  fibres  of  the  ante- 
rior portion  of  the  capsule,  and  the  insertion  of  the  external 
pterygoid  muscle.  It  is  separated  from  the  long  internal  lateral 
ligament  which  is  on  its  inner  side  by  fatty  and  cellular  tissue. 
It  consists  of  well-defined  ligamentous  fibres  which  assist  the 
external  lateral  ligament  in  checking  both  the  forward  and 
backward  gliding  movements  during  the  opening  and  shutting 
of  the  mouth.  Like  the  external  ligament  it  fixes  the  neck  of 
the  jaw,  into  which  both  are  inserted  on  nearly  the  same  level, 
during  the  gliding  movements  of  the  condyle  ;  and  the  condyle 
plays  forwards  and  backwards  between  the  two  ligaments  which 
prevent  its  lateral  displacement,  and  limit  the  extent  of  ante- 
rior and  posterior  gliding. 

The  Inter-articular  Fibro-cartilage  is  constantly  met  with  in 
the  mammalian,  but  not  in  either  of  the  other  vertebrate  classes. 
Its  shape  is  adapted  both  to  the  condyle  of  the  jaw,  and  to 
the  articular  portion  of  the  squamous  bone.  It  is  thinner  at 
its  centre  than  at  its  circumference,  and  is  thicker  behind, 
where  it  covers  the  thin  bone  at  the  bottom  of  the  glenoid 
cavity  which  separates  it  from  the  dura  mater,  than  in  front 
where  it  projects  on  to  the  articular  eminence.  Its  inferior 
surface  is  concave  in  adaptation  to  the  convexity  of  the  con- 
dyle, and  its  superior  siu'face  is  concavo-convex  from  before 
backwards,  and  is  in  contact  with  the  articular  surface  of 
the  temporal  bone,  which  is  convexo-concave  from  before 
backwards.     As  seen  from  above  it  is  oval  in  shape. 

Occasionally  it  is  perforated  at  its  centime,  otherwise  it 
completely  divides  the  joint  into  two  distinct  cavities,  an  upper 
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and  a  lower,  each  having  its  own  special  synovial  membrane. 
It  is  connected  at  its  circumference  by  loose  fibro-cellular 
tissue  with  the  lateral  and  posterior  portions  of  the  capsular 
ligament ;  in  front  the  slender  scattered  capsular  fibres  are 
immediately  attached  to  the  margin  of  the  cartilage,  and  some 
of  the  fibres  of  the  external  pterygoid  are  inserted  into  it  as 
well  as  into  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  capsule. 

This  inter-articular  cartilage  acts  as  an  elastic  buffer  between 
the  bones,  and  intercepts  the  pressure  and  breaks  the  jars 
which  necessarily  occur  during  the  movements  of  mastication  ; 
by  making  good  any  want  of  adaptation  of  the  articular  sur- 
faces to  one  another  it  tends  to  prevent  luxation ;  and  thirdly, 
like  the  inter-articular  cartilage  at  the  stemo-clavicular  joint,  it 
takes  an  important  part  in  the  movements  of  the  articulation, 
accompanying  the  condyle  in  the  forward  and  backward  gliding 
movements,  and  affording  a  concave  surface  for  the  condyle  to 
turn  upon  in  the  hinge-like  movements. 

The  Synovial  MeTobranes, — The  articular  surface  of  the 
temporal  bone  is  larger  than  the  condyle  of  the  jaw,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  upper  cavity  of  the  joint  is  larger  than  the 
lower.  In  accordance  with  this  difierence  the  superior  synovial 
sac  is  larger  than  the  lower.  It  is  also  necessarily  looser, 
owing  to  the  backward  and  forward  movements  of  the  fibro- 
cartilage  with  the  condyle.  The  sacs  are  strengthened  by  the 
anterior  fibres  of  the  capsule,  by  the  lateral  and  posterior 
portions  of  the  capsule,  and  by  the  fibro-cellular  tissue  which 
connects  these  portions  with  the  fibro-cartilage. 

The  Long  Internal  Lateral  Ligament  is  a  thin,  loose,  and 
elongated  slip  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  joint.  It 
extends  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid  and  the 
contiguous  part  of  the  temporal  bones  downwards,  outwards, 
and  a  little  forwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  forepart  of  the 
tip  of  the  inferior  dental  foramen.  It  covers  the  hinder — i.e., 
the  upper  part  of  the  mylo-hyoid  groove  as  it  passes  forwards 
and  downwards  to  its  insertion.  Its  origin  is  a  little  internal 
to  and  behind,  but  close  to  the  superior  attachment  of  the 
short  internal  lateral  ligament,  and  is  concealed  by  the  origin 
of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle.  It  has  no  immediate  con- 
nexion whatever  with  the  articulation,  being  separated  from 
it  by  a  considerable  interval  along  which  pass  the  external 
pterygoid  muscle   to    its    insertion,  the  inferior  dental  nerve. 
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of  the  condyle  advancing  and  receding  under  cover  of  it,  as  in 
opening  and  closing  the  mouth. 

The  ShoH  Internal  Lateral  Ligaments.— There  are  two  struc- 
tures named  internal  lateral  ligaments,  the  long  and  the  short. 
One  of  them,  the  long,  is  distinct  and  independent  of  the  cap- 
sule, and  will  be  further  on  described.  They  have  by  some 
been  considered  as  a  single  ligament,  which  divides  immediately 
beyond  its  origin  into  two  parts.  The  internal  portion  of  the 
capsule,  or  the  short  internal  lateral  ligament,  has  above  a 
broad  attaclmient  to  the  outer  part  of  the  spine  of  the  sphenoid 
bone  and  to  the  internal  edge  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  and  below 
has  a  narrow  insertion  into  the  ridge  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
neck  of  the  condyle.  Behind  it  is  continuous  with  the  pos- 
terior portion,  and  in  front  are  the  scattered  fibres  of  the  ante- 
rior portion  of  the  capsule,  and  the  insertion  of  the  external 
pterygoid  muscle.  It  is  separated  from  the  long  internal  lateral 
ligament  which  is  on  its  inner  side  by  fatty  and  cellular  tissue. 
It  consists  of  well-defined  ligamentous  fibres  which  assist  the 
external  lateral  ligament  in  checking  both  the  forward  and 
backward  gliding  movements  during  the  opening  and  shutting 
of  the  mouth,  like  the  external  ligament  it  fixes  the  neck  of 
the  jaw,  into  which  both  are  inserted  on  nearly  the  same  level, 
during  the  gliding  movements  of  the  condyle  ;  and  the  condyle 
plays  forwards  and  backwards  between  the  two  ligaments  which 
prevent  its  lateral  displacement,  and  limit  the  extent  of  ante- 
rior and  posterior  gliding. 

The  Inter-articular  Fibro-cartilage  is  constantly  met  with  in 
the  mammalian,  but  not  in  either  of  the  other  vertebrate  classes. 
Its  shape  is  adapted  both  to  the  condyle  of  the  jaw,  and  to 
the  articular  portion  of  the  squamous  bone.  It  is  thinner  at 
its  centre  than  at  its  circumference,  and  is  thicker  behind, 
where  it  covers  the  tliin  bone  at  the  bottom  of  the  glenoid 
cavity  which  separates  it  from  the  dura  mater,  than  in  front 
where  it  projects  on  to  the  articular  eminence.  Its  inferior 
surface  is  concave  in  adaptation  to  the  convexity  of  the  con- 
dyle, and  its  superior  surface  is  concavo-convex  from  before 
backwards,  and  is  in  contact  with  the  articular  surface  of 
the  temporal  lK)ne,  which  is  convexo-concave  from  before 
liackwards.     As  seen  from  above  it  is  oval  in  shape. 

Occasionally  it  is  perforated  at  its  centre,  otherwise  it 
completely  divides  the  joint  into  two  distinct  cavities,  an  upper 
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and  a  lower,  each  having  its  own  special  synovial  membrane. 
It  is  connected  at  its  circumference  by  loose  fibro-cellular 
tissue  with  the  lateral  and  posterior  portions  of  the  capsular 
ligament ;  in  front  the  slender  scattered  capsular  fibres  are 
immediately  attached  to  the  margin  of  the  cartilage,  and  some 
of  the  fibres  of  the  external  pterygoid  are  inserted  into  it  as 
well  as  into  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  capsule. 

This  inter-articular  cartilage  acts  as  an  elastic  buffer  between 
the  bones,  and  intercepts  the  pressure  and  breaks  the  jars 
which  necessarily  occur  during  the  movements  of  mastication  ; 
by  making  good  any  want  of  adaptation  of  the  articular  sur- 
faces to  one  another  it  tends  to  prevent  luxation ;  and  thirdly, 
like  the  inter-articular  cartilage  at  the  stemo-clavicular  joint,  it 
takes  an  important  part  in  the  movements  of  the  articulation, 
accompanying  the  condyle  in  the  forward  and  backward  gliding 
movements,  and  aflfording  a  concave  surface  for  the  condyle  to 
turn  upon  in  the  hinge-like  movements. 

The  Synovial  Membranes. — The  articular  surface  of  the 
temporal  bone  is  larger  than  the  condyle  of  the  jaw,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  upper  cavity  of  the  joint  is  larger  than  the 
lower.  In  accordance  with  this  difference  the  superior  synovial 
sac  is  larger  than  the  lower.  It  is  also  necessarily  looser, 
owing  to  the  backward  and  forward  movements  of  the  fibro- 
cartilage  with  the  condyle.  Tlie  sacs  are  strengthened  by  the 
anterior  fibres  of  the  capsule,  by  the  lateral  and  posterior 
portions  of  the  capsule,  and  by  the  fibro-cellular  tissue  which 
connects  these  portions  with  the  fibro-cartilage. 

The  Long  Internal  Lateral  Ligament  is  a  thin,  loose,  and 
elongated  slip  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  joint  It 
extends  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid  and  the 
contiguous  part  of  the  temporal  bones  downwards,  outwards, 
and  a  little  forwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  forepart  of  the 
tip  of  the  inferior  dental  foramen.  It  covers  the  hinder — t.e., 
the  upper  part  of  the  mylo-hyoid  groove  as  it  passes  forwards 
and  downwards  to  its  insertion.  Its  origin  is  a  little  internal 
to  and  behind,  but  close  to  the  superior  attachment  of  the 
short  internal  lateral  ligament,  and  is  concealed  by  the  origin 
of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle.  It  has  no  inmiediate  con- 
nexion whatever  with  the  articulation,  being  separated  from 
it  by  a  considerable  interval  along  which  pass  the  external 
pterygoid  muscle  to   its   insertion,  the  inferior  dental  nerve. 
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and  the  internal  maxillary  artery  and  vein  with  their  middle 
meningeal  and  inferior  dental  branches.  The  middle  meningeal 
is  conducted  upwards  to  the  foramen  spinosum,  and  the  in- 
ferior dental  downwards  to  the  dental  canal  along  the  side  of 
the  ligament  The  influence  of  this  ligament  on  the  movements 
of  the  joints  must  be  very  slight|*and  can  only  act  in  assisting 
to  limit  the  opening  of  the  mouth. 

jTAe  Stylo-maxillary  Ligament, — The  stylo-maxillary  or 
suspensory  ligament  is  in  truth  a  process  of  the  deep  cervical 
fascia,  but  is  generally  enumerated  as  one  of  tlie  ligaments  of 
the  temporo-maxillary  joint.  It  extends  from  the  styloid  pro- 
cess of  the  temporal  bone  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  where  it  is 
attached  along  a  somewhat  extended  surface  of  bone  between 
the  masseter  and  internal  pterygoid  muscles.  It  separates  the 
parotid  from  the  submaxillary  glands,  and  gives  origin  to  some 
of  the  fibres  of  the  stylo-glossus  muscle  ;  indeed,  it  is  of  moie 
importance  as  a  surface  of  attachment  for  this  muscle  than  as 
a  means  of  connexion  between  the  temporal  bone  and  the 
lower  jaw. 

Arteries. — Sometimes  articidar  arterial  twigs  are  given  off 
from  (1)  the  branches  to  the  parotid  gland  from  the  posterior 
auricular  artery;  (2)  from  the  tympanic  branch  of  internal 
maxillary,  as  it  passes  up  between  the  articidation  to  enter 
the  Glaserian  fissure;  and  (3)  from  the  inferior  or  ascending 
palatine  branch  of  facial,  by  the  twigs  which  nm  along  the 
Eustachian  tube. 

The  temporal  artery  gives  branches  oflf  directly  to  the  articu- 
lation. 

The  middle  meningeal,  which  is  conducted  along  internal 
lateral  ligament 

Ascending  pharyngeal,  by  branches  to  Eustachian  tube. 

Nerves. — The  masseteric  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary 
division  of  the  fifth  gives  a  filament  or  two  to  the  joint 

Auriculo-temporal  trunk  of  inferior  maxillary  nerve  gives 
articular  branches  directly  from  itself,  or  twigs  from  its  parotid 
or  auricular  branches,  or  from  the  branches  to  the  meatus  audi- 
torius. 

The  Muscles. — Of  the  muscles  connected  ^vith  the  temporal 
and  inferior  maxillary  bones  some  have  no  action  whatever  upon 
the  movements  of  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation.  Such  is 
the  case  with  the  chief  part  of  the  genio-hyo-glossus  attached  to 
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the  superior  genial  tubercle  of  the  symphysis ;  the  superior  con- 
strictor of  the  pharynx,  which  arises  in  part  from  the  back  of 
the  mylo-hyoid  ridge ;  the  small  mylo-glossiis  (of  Wood),  which 
usually  springs  from  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw ;  the  buccinator, 
which  arises  partly  from  the  back  part  of  the  alveolar  process 
of  the  lower  jaw ;  the  depressor  anguli  oris,  the  depressor  labii 
inferioris,  and  the  levator  menti,  all  of  which  are  attached  to 
the  outer  surface  of  the  horizontal  ramus ;  the  levator  palati, 
which  springs  in  part  from  the  petrous  bone  in  front  of  the 
orifice  of  the  carotid  canal;  the  tensor  palati,  part  of  whose 
origin  is  from  the  edge  of  the  tympanic  plate  of  the  temporal ; 
the  stylo-hyoid,  stylo-glossus,  and  stylo-pharyngeus.  None  of 
these  muscles  produce  any  effect  whatever  upon  the  movements 
of  this  joint. 

Of  the  rest — those  which  move  the  jaw  on  the  head — may 
be  grouped  as  protractors,  retractors,  elevators,  and  depressors  of 
the  lower  jaw ;  whilst  those  which  move  the  head  on  the  jaw, 
when  the  chin  is  kept  fixed,  are  the  same  muscles  which  extend 
and  flex  the  head  at  the  occipito-atlantal  articulation. 

The  Elevators  of  the  Lower  Jaw  are — the  temporal,  which 
acts  upon  the  coronoid  process ;  the  masseter,  which  is  inserted 
into  the  outer  side  of  the  ascending  ramus  and  of  the  angle ; 
and  the  internal  pterygoid,  which  is  attached  to  the  angle  on 
the  deep  aspect  of  the  bone.  These  muscles  usually  act 
together,  and  by  bringing  the  lower  teeth  forcibly  into  contact 
with  the  upper  are  the  great  powers  of  mastication — i.e.,  for 
grinding  the  food.  As  they  have  to  resist  the  force  and  over- 
come the  hardness  of  the  substances  which  require  to  be 
triturated  before  being  swallowed,  they  are  necessarily  muscles 
of  large  size  and  of  great  strength. 

The  Depressors  of  the  Lower  Jaw  are  much  smaller  in  size 
and  of  less  strength  than  the  elevators.  The  jaw  almost  falls 
by  its  own  weight,  and  these  muscles  have  therefore  to  over- 
come little  or  no  force  in  moving  it  downwards.  They  are  the 
digastricus,  wliich  pulls  upon  the  symphysis  of  the  jaw  at  the 
digastric  fossa ;  the  mylo-hyoid,  attached  to  the  ridge  of  the 
same  name ;  the  platysma,  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the 
lower  jaw  from  symphysis  to  masseter ;  the  inferior  fibres  of 
the  genio-hyo-glossus ;  and  the  genio-hyoid,  inserted  into  the 
lower  tubercle  on  the  deep  surface  of  the  symphysis.  Each  of 
these  muscles  serves  other  purposes  besides  that  of  depressing 
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the  lower  jaw ;  the  genio-hyoid,  mylo-hyoid,  and  the  anterior 
belly  of  the  digastricus  (when  acting  apart  from  the  posterior 
belly)  all  draw  the  hyoid  bone  upwards  and  forwards ;  the 
posterior  belly  of  the  digastricus  (acting  without  the  anterior 
belly)  draws  the  hyoid  upwards  and  backwards ;  and  when  both 
bellies  act  together  and  the  lower  jaw  is  fixed,  their  combined 
effect  is  to  elevate  the  hyoid  bone.  Probably  their  action  on 
the  hyoid  bone  should  be  regarded  as  the  chief  use  of  these 
muscles,  but  whether  or  no  their  connexion  with  that  bone 
shows,  that  in  order  to  depress  the  lower  jaw,  their  action  must 
be  associated  with  that  of  the  muscles  which  hold  down  the 
hyoid  itself — i.€,,  of  the  stemo-hyoid,  omo-hyoid,  and  the 
stemo-thyroid  with  its  continuation  the  thyro-hyoid. 

The  Protractors  of  the  Lower  Jaw, — The  external  pterygoid 
is  the  chief  protractor.  It  is  inserted  into  the  forepart  of  the 
neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  into  the  margin  of 
the  inter-articular  fibro-cartilage.  All  the  fibres  of  the  internal 
and  external  pterygoids,  and  many  of  the  fibres  of  the  masseter, 
arise  in  front  of  their  insertion,  and  thus  have  to  pass  back- 
wards to  their  attachment  (the  pterygoids  also  incline  outwards, 
and  the  masseter  slightly  inwards)  to  the  inferior  maxilla.  The 
external  pterygoid  has  the  great  bulk  of  its  fibres  so  hori- 
zontal that  they  have  no  effect  in  elevating  the  jaw ;  the 
internal  pterygoid  and  the  masseter  being  more  obliquely 
directed  can  elevate  as  well  as  protract.  In  most  people, 
when  the  jaws  are  closed,  the  lower  incisor  teeth  are  behind 
the  upper ;  but  when  the  pterygoids  on  both  sides  of  the  head 
act  simultaneously,  they  so  far  protract  the  lower  jaw  as  to 
allow  of  the  lower  incisors  being  advanced  beyond  the  upper. 
In  simply  opening  the  mouth  the  external  pterygoids  are 
associated  with  the  depressor  muscles,  and  come  into  play  to 
draw  the  condyles  slightly  forwards.  Usually  the  muscles  of 
one  side  only  act  at  once,  and  alternate  with  those  of  the 
opposite  side ;  in  this  way  the  teeth  are  moved  away  from 
the  side  on  which  the  muscles  are  acting,  and  thus  is  produced 
the  grinding  and  chex^dng  movements  of  the  molar  teeth.  In 
these  movements  the  external  pterygoid  is  associated  with  the 
internal  pterygoid  (which  assists  protraction),  as  well  as  with 
the  other  elevators  of  the  jaw. 

The  Betractor  of  tht  Lower  Jaw, — Only  the  temporal  muscle 
can  retract  the  jaw,  for  it  is  the  only  muscle  of  mastication 
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which  haa  any  fibres  directed  forwards  to  their  insertion. 
All  the  fibres  of  the  temporal  muscle  converge  and  terminate 
in  a  strong  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  coronoid  process. 
This  process  serves  as  a  lever  for  the  more  forcible  action  of 
this  powerful  muscle. 

Certain  muscles  can  be  made  to  move  the  head  upon  the 
condyles  of  the  lower  jaw  when  the  jaw  is  kept  fixed.  They 
are  the  same  which  produce  the  corresponding  movements  at 
the  occipito-cervical  articulation.  The  posterior  recti,  the  tra- 
pezius, the  splenius  capitis,  the  trachelo-mastoid  and  complexus, 
all  assist  in  extending  the  head  on.  the  neck,  and  therefore  to 
open  the  mouth  by  tilting  back  the  head — 1.6.,  by  rotating  it  upon 
the  maxillary  condyles,  as  well  as  on  the  facets  of  the  atlas.  In 
the  same  way  the  short  anterior  recti  muscles  and  the  stemo- 
mastoid  bring  the  head  forward  and  thereby  close  the  mouth. 
The  action  of  these  muscles  on  the  occipito-cervical  union  will 
be  discussed  more  fully  in  the  next  section ;  here  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  enumerate  them  as  the  muscles  other  than  those  of  mas- 
tication,  which  can  open  and  close  the  rrumth  when  the  louder  jaw 
is  kept  fixed. 

The  Movements. — As  man  is  omnivorous,  his  temporo- 
maxillary  joint  is  not  only  intermediate  in  construction  between 
the  carnivorous  badger  and  the  cud-chewing  ruminants,  but  is 
capable  of  movement  in  more  various  directions  than  either  of 
them,  because  the  substances  taken  as  food  by  him  require 
different  actions  for  their  complete  trituration  and  mastication. 

When  the  jaw  is  depressed,  whether  for  eating,  or  speaking, 
or  yawning,  &c.,  the  condyles  rotate  on  a  transverse  axis,  the 
fibro-cartilages  with  the  condyles  glide  forward,  the  angles  of  the 
jaw  are  thrown  backwards,  and  the  coronoid  processes  are 
depressed  and  tilted  forwards;  the  external  lateral  ligament, 
especially,  is  rendered  tense,  and  the  stylo-maxillary  ligament 
is  relaxed.  When  the  mouth  is  closed,  precisely  the  reverse 
conditions  to  these  hold  good. 

Thus  (1)  the  chief  movement  of  the  temporo-maxillary 
joint  is  of  a  ginglymoid  or  hinge  character,  accompanied  by 
slight  gliding ;  (2)  there  is  also  permitted  a  horizontal  gliding 
in  an  antero-posterior  direction,  whereby  the  lower  incisors  are 
thrust  forwards  and  drawn  backwards,  as  when  we  bite  with 
the  front  teeth.  In  these  two  sets  of  movements  the  joints 
on  the  two  sides  are  similarly  and   simultaneously  engaged. 
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(8)  There  is  further  a  grinding  or  chewing  movement,  whereby 
the  jaw  is  pulled  obliquely  from  side  to  side  :  this  combination  of 
lateral  shifting  with  rotation  is  produced  chiefly  by  the  external 
pterygoids  acting  alternately  on  the  two  sides ;  it  consists  of  a 
glidii^  of  the  articular  surfaces  on  one  another ;  but  the  two 
joints  do  not  act  similarly  at  the  same  instant,  for  while  one 
condyle  and  its  fibro-cartilage  is  gliding  forwards  and  inwards, 
and  rotating  but  slightly,  the  other  is  revolving  to  a  greater 
extent  round  the  vertical  axis  drawn  through  the  outer  part  of 
its  neck,  and  gliding  but  slightly  backwards  and  inwards. 

As  far  as  concerns  the  horizontal  gliding  movements, 
this  articulation  belongs  to  the  class  Arthrodia.  Had  there 
been  no  more  gliding  permitted  than  that  which  accompanies 
the  opening  and  closing  of  the  mouth,  it  would  have  been  as 
strictly  a  hinge  joint  as  the  knee,  at  wliich  a  considerable 
amount  of  gliding  accompanies  flexion  and  extension.  But  inas- 
much as  some  of  the  gliding  movements  occur  independently 
of  any  hinge-like  motions,  the  joint  is  a  complex  one,  and  com- 
pounded of  the  two  varieties,  ginglymus  and  arthrodia. 

The  movements  which  occur  in  the  two  divisions  of  the 
joint  are  of  diflferent  kinds.  In  the  upper  the  fibro-cartilage, 
moving  on  the  glenoid  fossa  and  eminentia  articularis,  glides 
forwards  and  backwards  as  in  protraction  and  retraction;  or 
obliquely  from  side  to  side  as  in  grinding  and  chewing.  In 
the  lower  division  the  condyle  moves  against  the  under  surface 
of  the  fibro-cartUage,  rotates  on  its  transverse  axis  as  in  opening 
or  shutting  the  mouth,  or  turns  on  the  vertical  axis  of  its  neck 
as  in  grinding  and  chewing.  Movements  in  the  two  divisions 
of  the  joint  sometimes  occur  simultaneously  in  both  joints. 
Thus,  in  opening  the  mouth  the  condyle  turns  like  a  hinge  in 
the  lower  compartment,  and  at  the  same  time  the  fibro-cartilage, 
together  with  the  condyle,  moves  forwards  so  as  to  rise  upon 
the  eminentia  articularis.  In  this  movement  the  fibro-cartilage 
extends  as  far  as  the  anterior  edge  of  the  glenoid  ridge,  which 
is  coated  with  articidar  cartilage  to  receive  it ;  at  the  same  time 
the  fibro-cartilage  presents  a  concave  surface  for  the  condyle  of 
the  jaw ;  but  the  condyle  itself  never  reaches  quite  so  far  as 
the  summit  of  the  glenoid  ridge,  being  checked  by  the  fibres  of 
the  lateral  and  posterior  ligaments.  In  shutting  the  mouth, 
the  condyle  revolves  back  again,  and  the  fibro-cartilage  glides 
back  again,  taking  the  condyle  with  it     By  this  combination 
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of  hinge  and  gliding  action,  a  greater  range  of  movement  of 
the  lower  teeth  is  secured  by  the  same  expenditure  of  mus- 
cular power,  while  a  tearing  as  weU  as  a  cutting  action  is 
given  to  the  incisor  teeth  by  their  being  drawn  backwards  at 
the  same  time  that  they  are  closed  upon  the  upper  jaw. 
Again,  in  the  chewing  and  grinding — i,e.,  the  oblique  rotatory — 
movement  whilst  the  condyle  rotates  round  the  vertical  axis  of 
its  neck,  and  moves  against  the  fibro-cartilage,  the  fibro-cartilage 
itself  glides  obliquely  forwards  and  inwards  on  one  side,  and 
obliquely  backwMds  and  inwards  on  the  other.  If  the  sym- 
physis be  simply  moved  towards  one  side  and  back  again  (and 
not  from  side  to  side  as  in  grinding),  the  condyle  of  that  side 
moves  round  the  perpendicular  axis  of  its  neck,  and  the  oppo- 
site condyle  glides  forwards  and  inwards  upon  the  glenoid 
ridgew  But  in  the  ordinary  grinding  movement  one  condyle 
advances  and  the  other  recedes,  and  then  recedes  whilst  the 
other  advances,  and  so  on  ;  slight  rotation  taking  place  in  each 
joint  meanwhile.  The  jaw  is  drawn  inwards  by  the  pterygoids 
of  one  side,  and  outwards  or  straight  again  by  the  pterygoids 
of  the  opposite  side.  The  deformity  which  follows  fracture  of 
the  jaw,  when  the  fragments  are  made  to  overlap  by  approaching 
the  middle  line  illustrates  the  action  of  pterygoids  on  the  frag- 
ment of  their  own  side.  The  movements  of  protrusion  and 
retraction — i.e.,  of  forward  and  backward  gliding — are  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  upper  compartment.  This  is  owing  to  the 
more  limited  size  of  the  inferior  synovial  cavity,  to  the  closer 
connexion  of  the  fibro-cartilage  to  the  condyle  than  to  the  glenoid 
fossa,  and  to  the  insertion  of  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  external 
pterygoid  into  the  margin  of  the  cartilage,  whilst  the  rest  are 
attached  to  the  front  of  the  neck  of  the  condyle.  Thus  the 
same  muscle  which  protrudes  the  jaw  drags  forwards  at  the 
same  instant  the  fibro-cartilage  which  is  closely  connected 
with  it. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  the  head  can  be  made  to 
move  on  the  condyles  of  the  inferior  maxilla  if  the  chin  be 
held  steady.  Anatomists  are  quite  silent  with  regard  to,  if 
indeed  they  have  not  quite  overlooked,  this  movement,  and 
though  it  is  not  of  any  great  importance  in  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, it  is  a  feature  of  interest  and  worthy  of  being  pointed 
out ;  besides,  it  is  occasionally  employed,  as  when  the  head  is 
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suddenly  bobbed  forwards  to  give  greater  force  to  the  masti- 
catory muscles,  as  in  cracking  a  nut  for  instance.  It  may  be 
illustrated  by  simply  fixing  the  chin  in  the  hand,  and  then 
throwing  the  head  back  as  in  looking  up  to  the  ceiling.;  or 
after  opening  wide  the  mouth,  closing  it,  by  dropping  the 
head  forwards  and  downwards  towards  the  lower  jaw  instead 
of  raising  the  lower  jaw  towards  the  upper.  In  these  move- 
ments the  mouth  is  opened  and  closed,  but  the  jaw  does  not 
move,  and  the  chin  is  fixed  and  supported  by  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  Under  these  circumstances  the  head  is  resting  upon 
two  columns  instead  of  one — viz.,  (a)  the  spine,  and  (b)  the 
lower  jaw  supported  by  the  forearm ;  and  it  moves  on  two 
pairs  of  ginglymo-arthrodial  joints  at  the  same  time — ^viz., 
the  occipito-atlantal  and  the  temporo-maxiUary.  Two  sets  of 
effects  are  thus  produced,  for  whilst  the  head  is  extended  or 
flexed  on  the  spinal  column,  the  mouth,  by  the  same  muscles 
and  movements,  is  respectively  opened  and  closed. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  LIGAMENTS  AND  JOINTS  CONNECTINQ  THE  HEAD  WITH  THE 

SPINAL  COLUMN. 

In  considering  the  mode  in  which  the  head  is  united  to  the 
spine,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  taking  into  account  the  union 
of  the  axis  with  the  atlas,  not  only  because  the  cUlas  with  the 
head  rotates  upon  the  axis,  but  also  because  the  ligament 
whereby  these  rotatory  movements  are  rendered  secure  is  a 
part  of  the  apparatus  between  the  axis  and  atlas ;  and  further 
and  especially,  because  the  ligaments  which  check  rotation,  as 
well  as  other  very  strong  ligaments,  pass  between  the  axis  and 
occiput,  and  so  provide  for  the  security  of  the  union  in  a 
maimer  in  which  the  ligaments  extending  from  the  atlas  to  the 
occiput  alone  could  not  do. 

Moreover,  the  characters  of  the  atlas,  which  are  all  modified 
to  allow  of  the  requisite  movements  of  the  head  upon  it,  and 
of  it  together  with  the  head  upon  the  axis,  exclude  it  from  the 
general  description  of  the  ligaments  and  joints  connecting  the 
several  other  vertebrse  together. 

In  the  following  description,  the  articulations  between  the 
occiput  and  atlas  with  their  ligaments  will  be  first  described ; 
then  those  between  the  atlas  and  axis ;  and  finally,  the  ligaments 
which  extend  between  the  axis  and  occiput. 

The  articulations  between  occiput  and  atlas  are  imperfect 
hinge  joints,  and  those  between  the  lateral  masses  of  the  atlas 
and  axis  are  arthrodial  joints ;  but  in  addition  there  is  between 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  atlas  and  the  odontoid  process  a 
lateral  ginglymoid  joint,  which  is  completed  by  the  transverse 
portion  of  the  crucial  ligament. 

The  ligaments  passing  between  the  atlas  and  axis,  and  those 
connecting  the  atlas  and  occiput,  are  mediate  and  immediate. 
The  capsular  ligaments  are  immediate — i.e.,  they  hold  together 
parts  of  the  bone  which  are  in  contact  with  one  another ;  the 
anterior  and  posterior  ligaments  are  mediate — i.c.,  they  pass 
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between  bony  parts  which  are  not  in  contact.  Further,  the 
ligaments  which  connect  the  atlas  and  occiput,  and  those 
which  connect  the  atlas  and  axis,  are  for  the  most  part  ex- 
ternal to  the  spinal  canal ;  certainly,  with  the  exception  of  the 
transverse  ligament,  they  can  be  examined  without  dividing 
the  bones  or  opening  the  canal,  although  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  capsular  ligaments  of  each  set  of  joints,  to  be  com- 
pletely viewed,  must  ako  be  seen  from  within. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ligaments  which  most  strongly  con- 
nect the  head  to  the  spine,  and  which  serve  to  retain  it  in 
position  during  the  rotatory  and  nodding  movements,  pass 
from  the  axis  and  other  cervical  vertebrae  to  the  occiput,  are 
all  contained  within  the  spinal  canal,  and  can  only  be  examined 
or  dissected  after  laying  open  the  canaL  To  do  this  the  arch 
of  the  axis,  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas,  and  the  portion  of 
the  occipital  bone  which  bounds  the  foramen  magnum  poste- 
riorly, as  well  as  the  tube  of  dura  mater  and  the  medulla,  and 
upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  must  all  be  taken  away. 

I%e  ArticvlcUions  hetween  the  Atlas  and  Occipital  Bone, 

Clou,  Diarihrosis.  Subdivisionf  Gioglymo-arthrodia. 

The  Occipital  Bone. — It  is  through  this  bone,  which  is 
situated  at  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  cranium,  which  is 
fused  with  the  sphenoid  into  one  mass,  and  is  locked  together 
by  means  of  deep  serrations  or  rough  edges  with  the  parietal 
and  temporal  bones,  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  skuU  is 
borne  and  transmitted  to  the  spine. 

The  general  form  of  the  occiput  is  rhomboidal  or  lozenge- 
shaped,  with  a  large  oval  hole  in  its  anterior  part,  which 
forms  the  communication  between  the  cranium  and  spinal 
canal,  and  is  called  the  foramen  magnum.  It  is  with  the  ring 
of  bone  which  surrounds  the  foramen  magnum  that  we  are 
now  concerned;  but  it  is  more  especially  with  the  lateral 
segments  of  the  ring — i.e.,  the  condylar  portions  of  the  occiput, 
on  which  the  articulating  facets  or  condyles  are  situated,  that 
we  have  most  to  do.  The  tabular  portion  of  the  bone  which 
is  behind  the  foramen,  and  the  basilar  portion  which  is  in 
front  of  it,  also  aflford  attachment  to  occipito-atlantal  liga- 
ments, and  the  basilar  portion  to  occipito-axoidean  ligaments 
as  welL 
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The  condyles  or  articulating  processes  are  elliptical  in  shape, 
varying  from  a  little  less  to  something  more  than  an  inch  in 
length,  and  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  are  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  apart  at  their  anterior  extremities.  Situated,  one  on  each 
side,  on  the  external  surface  of  the  occiput,  close  to  the  margin 
of  the  foramen  magnum  at  its  antero-lateral  portion,  they 
have  their  long  axes  directed  from  behind  forwards  and 
inwards  ;  and  they  converge  in  front  to  the  extent  of  half  an 
inch,  the  posterior  extremities  being  one  and  a  quarter  inch 
apart.  They  are  convex  from  side  to  side,  as  well  as  from  before 
backwards,  and  are  often  marked  about  their  middle  in  the 
dry  bone  by  an  obliquely  transverse  groove.  A  line  drawn 
between  these  grooves  corresponds  pretty  nearly  with  the  axis 
round  which  the  hinge-like,  nodding  movements  occur ;  is  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  mid-line  between  vertical  planes  through 
the  occipital  protuberance  and  the  incisor  teeth ;  and  through 
it  the  iinQ  of  gravity  in  the  erect  position  falls. 

Besides  their  doubly  convex  contour  and  their  obliquely 
antero-posterior  axes,  the  condyles  are  far  from  being  parts 
of  a  horizontal  plane,  as  they  are  considerably  everted,  so  as 
to  look  outwards  as  well  as  downwards.  Thus  while  their 
outer  margins  pass  gradually  into  the  bone  beyond,  their  inner 
edges  are  prolonged  some  distance  downwards,  and  in  this 
manner  serve  to  deepen  to  a  very  marked  degree  the  lateral 
portions  of  the  ring  of  the  foramen  magnum.  Here  the  ring 
presents  a  rough  and  uneven  surface  on  each  side  instead  of 
a  mere  bony  edge,  to  which  the  strong  odontoid  or  cheek 
lig£anents  are  attached,  and  on  which  the  inner  opening  of  the 
anterior  condyloid  foramen  is  seen.  The  articular  surfaces 
of  the  two  condyles,  owing  to  their  shape,  inclination,  and 
direction,  may  be  regarded  as  parts  of  one  and  the  same  sphere, 
with  an  interval  between  them,  which  play  in  corresponding 
distant  parts  of  a  socket  formed  by  the  atlas. 

If  the  bone  surrounding  the  condyles  be  carefully  observed, 
it  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  deep  fossa  and  a  foramen — the 
posterior  condyloid  fossa  and  fommen — behind.  This,  by 
making  room  for  the  cups  of  the  atlas  during  extension  of  the 
head  on  the  spine,  allows  of  freer  movement  in  this  direction 
than  could  otherwise  have  been  possible.  The  bone  over  a 
large  area  in  this  situation,  where  not  actually  perforated,  is 
very  thin  and  papery.    Again  in  front,  and  somewhat  to  the  outer 
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t9ide  of  the  condyle,  there  is  another  large  foramen,  the  anterior 
condyloid ;  while  the  mass  of  bone  vertically  and  immediately 
above  the  condyle  is  always  perforated  obliquely  by  the 
anterior,  and  frequently  by  an  extension  forwards  and  upwards 
of  the  posterior  condyloid  foramen.  To  counteract  the  weaken- 
ing effects  of  such  deficiencies  of  bone  in  a  situation  through 
which  so  much  weight  as  that  of  the  skull  and  its  contents  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  extraordinary  burdens  which  are  often  placed 
upon  the  head)  has  to  be  transmitted,  and  at  which  very  fre- 
quent movements  occur,  we  find  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
occipital  bone,  between  the  weakened  points,  three  strong  bony 
ridges  passing  in  different  directions  from  each  condyle.  One 
is  directed  forwards  along  the  side  of  the  foramen  magnum, 
and  meets  its  feUow  of  the  opposite  side  in  the  middle  line  at 
the  pharyngeal  ridge  or  spine  on  the  basilar  process ;  another 
curves  backwards  along  the  foramen,  and  joins  the  fellow  of 
the  opposite  side  at  the  lower  end  of  the  occipital  crest ;  whilst 
the  third  is  the  strong  jugidar  or  transverse  process  which 
extends  outwards  to  unite  with  the  mastoid  and  petrous  portions 
of  the  temporal  bone  on  either  side.  Each  condyle  may 
therefore  be  said  to  have  three  strong  ribs  of  bone  converging 
to  it  from  different  sides,  along  which  the  weight  which  has 
to  be  borne  by  the  condyles  is  conducted  to  it.  These  ribs 
are  so  situated  as  to  be  in  the  lines  of  the  chief  pressure ; 
thus  the  anterior  rib  runs  backwards  from  the  basilar 
process,  and  bears  the  strain  of  the  front  portion  of  the  skull ; 
the  lateral  rib  bears  that  of  the  side  of  the  skidl,  transmitted 
through  the  temporal  bone;  and  the  posterior  receives  the 
pressure  of  the  back  and  vault  of  the  head,  transmitted  in 
part  along  the  crest  of  the  occiput.  In  connexion  with  this 
last  rib  it  is  worth  noticing  that  the  tabular  portion  of  the 
occipital  bone  is  everywhere  thin  enough  to  transmit  light, 
excepting  (1)  along  the  median  line  between  the  upper  border 
of  the  bone  and  the  foramen  magnum ;  (2)  along  a  trans- 
verse but  somewhat  curved  line,  which  crosses  the  former 
at  the  occipital  protuberance,  and  extends  between  the  lateral 
angles  of  the  bone ;  (3)  along  the  margin  of  the  bone,  and  more 
especially  the  portion  of  it  above  and  between  the  lateral 
angles.  Now  it  is  along  these  dense  parts  of  the  occiput  that 
the  pressure  of  the  parietal  bones,  the  weight  of  the  posterior 
lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  and  the  drag  of  the  tentorium  cerebelli 
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tell ;  and  these  forces  are  transmitted  from  them  partly  along 
the  occipital  crest,  to  be  divided  at  the  foramen  magnum 
between  the  posterior  ribs  of  the  two  condyles ;  and  partly 
along  the  inferior  curved  lines  and  the  lower  third  of  the 
lateral  borders  of  the  occiput  to  the  jugular  process — ie.,  to 
the  lateral  rib  of  the  condyle  on  each  side. 

Further,  the  mechanism  of  the  articidation  of  the  skull  with 
the  spine  cannot  be  thoroughly  understood  nor  fully  appre- 
ciated until  the  entire  skull  is  looked  at  with  reference  to  it 
It  is  then  seen  that,  in  the  erect  position  with  the  orbits 
directed  ever  so  little  upwards,  the  condyles  are  on  a  slightly 
but  clearly  lower  level  than  the  hard  palate ;  and  that  the  base 
of  the  skull  proper — i.e,,  of  the  cranium — formed  by  the 
basilar  portion  of  the  occipital,  the  body  and  wings  of  the 
sphenoid,  and  the  ethmoid — ascends  rapidly  and  considerably 
from  the  foramen  magnum  forwards.  The  weight  of  the  ante- 
rior and  middle  lobes  of  the  brain  is  therefore  borne  upon  a 
sloping  plane  whose  direction  is  downwards  and  backwards  to 
the  condyles.  Thus  the  construction  of  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  base  of  the  cranium,  as  well  as  the  position  of  the  con- 
dyles themselves,  dispose  the  head  to  balance  on  the  condyles. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  jugular  process  and  a  little  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  condyle  is  the  jugular  foramen,  through 
which  the  jugular  sinus  passes  into  the  internal  jugular  vein, 
and  the  eighth  cranial  nerve  escapes.  These  structures  are 
therefore  very  close  to  the  occipito-atlantal  joint. 

Looked  at  from  the  inner  surface,  the  foramen  magnum 
appears  larger  than  when  seen  from  outside,  owing  to  the 
bevelling  oflf  of  its  margin  behind.  Over  the  situation  of  the 
condyles  there  is  a  considerable  heaping  up  of  bone  into  a 
ridge  or  large  tubercle.  This  bony  mass  is  seen  tunnelled  by 
the  condyloid  foramina,  and  is  continued  behind  into  the 
margin  of  the  foramen  magnum;  outwards  into  the  base  of 
the  jugular  process ;  and  i^  front  it  is  prolonged  onwards  on 
each  side  of  the  basilar  groove  on  which  the  meduUa  rests. 
It  looks  like  a  bridge  of  bone  over  the  canal  for  the  hypoglossal 
nerve,  the  piers  of  which  spring  from  the  three  several  strong 
ribs  of  bone  which  diverge  from  the  condyle.  It  serves  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  condyles,  acting  indeed  like  a 
"  iiying  arch."  To  the  ridges  thus  prolonged  forwards,  as  well 
as  to  the    intervening  basilar  groove,  the    posterior  common 
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vertebral  ligaments,  the  cervico-basilar,  and  the  occipito- 
axoidean  ligaments  are  attached. 

The  Atlas  consists  of  a  ring  of  bone  having  a  transverse 
diameter  of  rather  less  and  an  antero-posterior  diameter  of 
somewhat  more  than  an  inch.  Situated  at  the  antero-lateral 
I>ortion  of  the  ring  on  either  side,  on  what  is  called  the  lateral 
mass  of  the  atlas,  is  an  elongated  elliptical  concave  articulating 
fossa,  which  looks  upwards  and  inwards,  and  receives  the  con- 
dyles of  the  occiput  Like  the  condyles,  the  long  axis  of  each 
fossa  is  directed  obliquely  forwards  and  towards  the  middle 
line,  so  that  their  anterior  extremities  are  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch,  and  their  posterior  extremities  one  inch  and  a 
quarter  apart  Like  the  condyles,  too,  they  are  often  marked 
by  an  obliquely  transverse  groove  across  the  middle  of  their  sur- 
face, or  their  lateral  margins  are  notched  so  as  to  give  the 
facets  a  somewhat  hourglass-like  outline.  Seceiving  as  they 
do  the  condyles,  the  long  axes  of  the  facets  necessarily  corre- 
spond to  those  of  the  condyles ;  but  their  inclination  from  the 
horizontal  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  condyles;  and  thus, 
while  the  inner  borders  of  the  latter  are  prolonged  downwards, 
the  outer  lip  of  the  articular  facets  of  the  atlas  ascend  so  as  to 
reach  a  considerably  higher  plane  than  any  other  part  of  the 
bone. 

Separating  the  lateral  masses  in  front  is  the  anterior  arch 
of  the  atlas.  It  is  a  thick  and  dense  rib  of  bone,  slightly 
curved  from  side  to  side,  and  forming  an  arc  of  about  one-fifth 
of  the  ring  of  the  atlas.  In  the  median  line  on  its  anterior 
8ur&ce  is  a  small  tubercle — the  anterior  tubercle  of  the  atlas — 
and  on  each  side  of  the  tubercle  is  a  depression  or  fossa  for 
muscles.  On  its  posterior  aspect  is  a  small  circular  and  slightly 
concave  facet  for  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis.  This  facet 
extends  the  whole  depth  of  the  arch,  and  is  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Behind  the  lateral  masses  is  the  posterior 
arch,  which  forms  about  two-fifths  of  the  ring  of  the  atlas,  and 
is  on  the  whole  slighter  and  shallower  than  the  anterior. 
Immediately  behind  the  lateral  masses  on  the  upper  surface  of 
this  arch  there  is  a  deep  groove,  often  a  complete  bony  canal, 
which  conducts  the  vertebral  artery  from  the  foramen  in  the 
transverse  process  to  the  spinal  canal.  It  is  this  groove,  and 
a  somewhat  similar  one  on  the  under  surface  of  the  arch,  wliich 
makes  this  portion  of  the  ring  so  slender  and  shallow.     In  the 
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tell ;  and  these  forces  are  transmitted  from  them  partly  along 
the  occipital  crest,  to  be  divided  at  the  foramen  magnum 
between  the  posterior  ribs  of  the  two  condyles ;  and  partly 
along  the  inferior  curved  lines  and  the  lower  third  of  the 
lateral  borders  of  the  occiput  to  the  jugular  process — i.e.,  to 
the  lateral  rib  of  the  condyle  on  each  side. 

Further,  the  mechanism  of  the  articulation  of  the  skull  with 
the  spine  cannot  be  thoroughly  understood  nor  fully  appre- 
ciated until  the  entire  skull  is  looked  at  with  reference  to  it. 
It  is  then  seen  that,  in  the  erect  position  with  the  orbits 
directed  ever  so  little  upwards,  the  condyles  are  on  a  slightly 
but  clearly  lower  level  than  the  hard  palate ;  and  that  the  base 
of  the  skull  proper — i.e,,  of  the  cranium — formed  by  the 
basilar  portion  of  the  occipital,  the  body  and  wings  of  the 
sphenoid,  and  the  ethmoid — ascends  rapidly  and  considerably 
from  the  foramen  magnimi  forwards.  The  weight  of  the  ante- 
rior and  middle  lobes  of  the  brain  is  therefore  borne  upon  a 
sloping  plane  whose  direction  is  downwards  and  backwards  to 
the  condyles.  Thus  the  construction  of  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  base  of  the  craniimi,  as  well  as  the  position  of  the  con- 
dyles themselves,  dispose  the  head  to  balance  on  the  condyles. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  jugular  process  and  a  little  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  condyle  is  the  jugular  foramen,  through 
which  the  jugular  sinus  passes  into  the  internal  jugular  vein, 
and  the  eighth  cranial  nerve  escapes.  These  structures  are 
therefore  very  close  to  the  occipito-atlantal  joint. 

Looked  at  from  the  inner  surface,  the  foramen  magnum 
appears  larger  than  when  seen  from  outside,  owing  to  the 
bevelling  oflf  of  its  margin  behind.  Over  the  situation  of  tlie 
condyles  there  is  a  considerable  heaping  up  of  bone  into  a 
ridge  or  large  tubercle.  This  bony  mass  is  seen  tunnelled  by 
the  condyloid  foramina,  and  is  continued  behind  into  the 
margin  of  the  foramen  magnimi;  outwards  into  the  base  of 
the  jugidar  process ;  and  i^  front  it  is  prolonged  onwards  on 
each  side  of  the  basilar  groove  on  which  the  medulla  rests. 
It  looks  like  a  bridge  of  bone  over  the  canal  for  the  hypoglossal 
nerve,  the  piers  of  which  spring  from  the  three  several  strong 
ribs  of  bone  which  diverge  from  the  condyle.  It  serves  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  condyles,  acting  indeed  like  a 
"  flying  arch."  To  the  ridges  thus  prolonged  forwards,  as  well 
as  to  the    intervening  basilar  groove,  the    posterior  common 
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vertebral  ligaments,  the  cervico-basilar,  and  the  occipito- 
axoidean  ligaments  are  attached. 

The  Atlas  consists  of  a  ring  of  bone  having  a  transverse 
diameter  of  rather  less  and  an  antero-posterior  diameter  of 
somewhat  more  than  an  inch«  Situated  at  the  antero-lateral 
portion  of  the  ring  on  either  side,  on  what  is  called  the  lateral 
mass  of  the  atlas,  is  an  elongated  elliptical  concave  articulating 
fossa,  which  looks  upwards  and  inwards,  and  receives  the  con- 
dyles of  the  occiput  like  the  condyles,  the  long  axis  of  each 
fossa  is  directed  obliquely  forwards  and  towards  the  middle 
line,  so  that  their  anterior  extremities  are  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch,  and  their  posterior  extremities  one  inch  and  a 
quarter  apart.  like  the  condyles,  too,  they  are  often  marked 
by  an  obliquely  transverse  groove  across  the  middle  of  their  sur- 
face, or  their  lateral  margins  are  notched  so  as  to  give  the 
facets  a  somewhat  hourglass-like  outline.  Eeceiving  as  they 
do  the  condyles,  the  long  axes  of  the  facets  necessarily  corre- 
spond to  those  of  the  condyles ;  but  their  inclination  from  the 
horizontal  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  condyles ;  and  thus, 
while  the  inner  borders  of  the  latter  are  prolonged  downwards, 
the  outer  lip  of  the  articular  facets  of  the  atlas  ascend  so  as  to 
reach  a  considerably  higher  plane  than  any  other  part  of  the 
bone. 

Separating  the  lateral  masses  in  front  is  the  anterior  arch 
of  the  atlas.  It  is  a  thick  and  dense  rib  of  bone,  slightly 
curved  from  side  to  side,  and  forming  an  arc  of  about  one-fifth 
of  the  ring  of  the  atlas.  In  the  median  Hne  on  its  anterior 
surface  is  a  small  tubercle — the  anterior  tubercle  of  the  atlas — 
and  on  each  side  of  the  tubercle  is  a  depression  or  fossa  for 
muscles.  On  its  posterior  aspect  is  a  small  circular  and  slightly 
concave  facet  for  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis.  This  facet 
extends  the  whole  depth  of  the  arch,  and  is  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Behind  the  lateral  masses  is  the  posterior 
arch,  which  forms  about  two-fifths  of  the  ring  of  the  atlas,  and 
is  on  the  whole  slighter  and  shallower  than  the  anterior. 
Immediately  behind  the  lateral  masses  on  the  upper  surface  of 
this  arch  there  is  a  deep  groove,  often  a  complete  bony  canal, 
which  conducts  the  vertebral  artery  from  the  foramen  in  the 
transverse  process  to  the  spinal  canaL  It  is  this  groove,  and 
a  somewhat  similar  one  on  the  imder  surface  of  the  arch,  which 
makes  this  portion  of  the  ring  so  slender  and  shallow.     In  the 
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middle  line  behind  the  bone  is  considerably  deeper,  and  pro- 
jects backwards  slightly  into  a  sharp  tubercle — called  the 
posterior  tubercle  of  the  atlas — which  is  the  only  representative 
of  a  spinous  process  in  this  vertebra. 

Standing  outwards  on  either  side  is  a  long  transverse  pro- 
cess, which  arises,  like  the  corresponding  processes  of  all  the 
other  cervical  vertebrae,  by  two  roots,  and  like  them  is  perfo- 
rated by  the  foramen  for  the  vertebral  artery ;  one  of  the  roots 
springs  from  the  front  part  of  the  lateral  mass,  much  nearer 
the  upper  surface  than  the  lower ;  the  other  springs  from  the 
point  of  junction  of  the  lateral  mass  and  the  posterior  arch, 
into  the  borders  of  which  it  is  indeed  continued.  Unlike  most 
of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  the  tip  of  this  process  is  tuberculated, 
not  bifurcated.  The  foramen  for  the  vertebral  artery  is  inclined 
upwards  and  backwards,  and  passes  by  a  very  gradual  and  well- 
roimded  border  into  the  groove  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
posterior  arch. 

The  Ligaments. — ^The  ligaments  connecting  these  bones  are 
an  anterior  and  posterior  occipito-atlantal  and  two  capsular. 
The  anterior  occipito-atlarUal,  when  looked  at  from  in  front, 
appears  as  a  broad  strong  membrane  extending  from  the  base 
of  the  transverse  process  on  one  side  to  that  on  the  opposite, 
and  considerably  thickened  in  the  middle  line  so  as  to  form 
what  is  by  some  described  as  a  separate  ligament,  the  "  central 
or  superficial  anterior  occipito-atlantal"  But  in  truth  much 
of  this  broad  ligamentous  membrane  belongs  to  the  capsular 
ligament  of  either  side,  and  all  that  can  properly  be  called 
anterior  occipito-atlantal  is  the  median  portion  which  covers 
in  the  triangular  space  between  the  front  of  the  foramen 
magnum  and  that  part  of  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas 
between  and  in  front  of  the  superior  articular  facets.  It  is 
about  one  inch  wide,  and  is  composed  of  densely  woven  fibres, 
most  of  which  radiate  slightly  outwards  as  they  ascend  from 
the  front  surface  and  upper  margin  of  the  atlas  to  the  basilar 
border  of  the  foramen  magnimi ;  it  is  continuous  laterally  with 
the  capsular  ligaments,  and  its  fibres  are  overlapped  by  others 
taking  an  opposite  direction,  inwards  and  upwards,  which  form 
the  anterior  part  of  the  capsule  of  the  occipito-atlantal  joint. 
Others,  the  central  fibres,  take  quite  a  vertical  course  as  they 
ascend  from  the  anterior  tubercle  of  the  atlas  to  the  pharyn- 
geal tubercle  of  the  basilar  bone ;  they  are  thicker  than  the 
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more  lateral  fibres,  and  are  continuous  below  with  the  anterior 
atlo-axoidean  ligament,  and  through  it  with  the  anterior  common 
ligament  of  the  vertebral  column. 

This  ligament  is  of  considerable  strength,  and  besides 
serving  to  unite  the  two  bones  together,  acts  also  to  limit 
extension  of  the  head  upon  the  spine. 

The  posterior  occijnto-atlarUal  ligament  is  much  broader 
than,  but  not  so  strong  a  ligament  as,  the  anterior.  It  extends 
from  the  posterior  surface  and  upper  border  of  the  atlas  to 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  occiput  from  condyle  to  condyle. 
It  is  somewhat  thickened  in  the  middle  line  by  fibres  which 
are  attached  to  the  posterior  tubercle  of  the  atlas  and  the 
lower  end  of  the  occipital  crest.  It  is  incomplete  on  each 
side,  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the  vertebral  artery  into,  and 
of  the  sub-occipital  nerve  out  of,  the  canal.  It  is  on  its 
inner  surface  pretty  closely  connected  with  the  dura  mater. 
It  is  not  tightly  stretched  between  its  bony  attachments,  and 
adds  little  to  the  security  of  the  connexion  between  the  skull 
and  the  spinal  column.  Nor  does  it  limit  in  any  way  the 
movements  of  the  skull,  as  it  is  not  even  put  upon  the  stretch 
by  the  forward  or  nodding  movements  of  the  head. 

It  corresponds  in  situation  with  the  ligamenta  subflava  of 
the  other  vertebrae,  but  it  has  no  elastic  tissue,  like  those 
ligaments,  in  its  composition. 

It  serves  chiefly  the  purpose  of  covering  in  the  spinal  canal 
at  a  spot  where  the  interval  between  the  bones  is  as  con- 
siderable as  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  column — ^viz., 
where  the  spine  joins  the  pelvis,  i,e.,  between  the  fifth  lumbar 
vertebra  and  the  sacrum.  At  this  interval,  between  occiput 
and  atlas,  the  knife  is  introduced  in  the  perfoimance  of  what 
is  called  "  pithing"  animals. 

The  Capsular  Ligaments  are  very  distinct  and  strong  on  the 
outer  side  as  well  as  in  front  and  behind ;  but  on  the  inner, 
side  the  capsule  is  thin  and  formed  only  of  short  membranous 
or  areolar  fibres.  The  inner  margin  of  the  socket  of  the  atlas 
is  very  shallow,  and  the  transverse  ligament  is  attached  just 
below  it,  whilst  the  check  ligaments  are  inserted  into  the  rough 
surface  above  the  condyles  of  the  occiput.  These  structures 
serve  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  capsule  and  of  giving 
support  to  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint ;  but  the  thin 
capsular  fibres  cannot  add  strength  to  the  union  of  the  atlas  and 
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occiput,  nor  are  they  required  to  do  so,  other  strong  ligaments 
being  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  In  front,  the  capsule  descends 
upon  the  atlas  for  some  distance  below  the  margin  of  the  arti- 
cular socket,  and  is  attached  to  the  front  surface  of  the  lateral 
mass  and  to  the  base  of  its  transverse  process ;  the  fibres  take 
an  oblique  course  upwards  and  inwards,  many  of  them  overlying 
the  anterior  occipito-atlantal  ligament.  At  the  side,  the  capsule 
is  connected  to  the  atlas  just  internal  to  the  foramen  for  the 
vertebral  artery,  while  further  back  it  is  attached  to  the 
prominent  tubercle  at  the  extremity  of  the  socket  which 
overhangs  the  groove  on  the  posterior  arch  for  the  sub- 
occipital nerve  and  vertebral  artery.  These  fibres  also  take 
a  somewhat  oblique  course  upwards  and  forwards,  and  are 
all  attached  to  the  rough  outer  border  of  the  condyle  just 
above  the  articular  surface. 

.  The  capsule  is  strengthened  on  the  outer  side  in  front  by  an 
oblique  thick  band  of  fibres,  sometimes  quite  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  rest,  which  passes  upwards  and  inwards  from 
the  upper  surface  of  the  transverse  process  beyond  the  foramen 
for  the  vertebral  artery  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  foramen 
lacerum  posticimi  (jugular  foramen).  This  accessory  band  is 
described  in  some  works  on  anatomy  as  the  lateral  occipUo- 
atlantaly  but  has  been  more  properly  styled  by  Professor 
Humphry  the  anterior  Mique  ligament. 

The  capsule  is  also  further  strengthened  on  the  posterior 
aspect  by  another  and  stronger  band  of  oblique  fibres  which 
extends  from  the  overhanging  tubercle  of  the  atlantal  socket 
upwards  and  inwards  and  backwards  to  the  tabular  margin  of 
the  foramen  magnum. 

These  oblique  bands  serve  to  prevent  rotation  of  the  head 
on  the  atlas,  and  to  draw  the  head  with  the  atlas  round  the 
odontoid  process.  The  anterior  band  also  helps  to  limit 
extension,  the  posterior  to  check  flexion  of  the  head  on  the 
spine. 

Arteries. — These  are  supplied  from  the  vertebral ;  occasion- 
ally tiny  twigs  are  furnished  to  this  joint,  on  one  or  the 
other  side  of  the  body,  from  the  meningeal  branches  of  the 
ascending  pharyngeal  which  pass  through  the  jugular  and 
anterior  condyloid  foramina. 

Nerves. — The  sub-occipital  nerve  supplies  the  joint  and 
affords  a  good  illustration    of   Hilton's   law,   referred   to   in 
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Chapter  I.;  for  besides  supplying  the  posterior  recti,  the  oblique 
and  the  complexus  muscles,  and  sometimes  also,  the  skin  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  occiput,  the  sub-occipital  nerve  by  its  anterior 
division  supplies  also  the  lateral  and  anterior  recti,  so  that 
indeed  all  the  muscles  which  act  most  directly  upon  the 
occipito-atlantal  joints  are  supplied  by  the  same  trunk  nerve 
that  supplies  the  joints  and  the  skin  over  the  insertion  of  the 
muscles. 

Muscles. — The  muscles  related  to  the  occipito-atlantal  joints 
are,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  as  those  related  to  the  atlo- 
axoidean.  They  will  be  examined  after  the  atlo-axoidean 
joints  have  been  described. 

Movements. — The  occipito-atlantal  articulations  form  one  of 
the  pairs  of  movable  joints  in  connexion  with  the  cranium, 
and  at  them  the  cranium  moves  upon  the  spine.  Like  the 
temporo-maxillary  articulations,  they  consist  of  two  symme- 
trical joints  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  median  line,  and 
have  also,  like  those  joints,  a  doubly  oblique  direction;  but 
they  converge  towards  the  middle  line  in  front,  where  they 
are  not  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  apart,  whereas  the 
temporo-maxillary  converge  towards  the  middle  line  behind, 
and  are  from  two  and  a  quarter  to  two  and  a  half  inches  from 
each  other.  By  the  symmetrical  and  bilateral  arrangement  of 
these  joints,  security  and  strength  is  gained  at  the  expense  of 
a  veiy  small  extent  of  actual  articular  surface;  the  basis  of 
support  and  the  area  of  action  are  equal  to  the  width  between 
the  most  distant  borders  of  the  joints,  while  the  interspace  is 
rendered  available  in  the  present  case  for  the  medulla  and  its 
membranes,  for  the  anterior  recti  muscles  which  move,  and 
various  ligaments  which  strengthen,  the  joints;  and  in  the 
case  of  the  temporo-maxillary  joints  for  the  carotid  vessels, 
the  third  part  of  the  fifth  nerves,  the  Eustachian  tubes,  the 
muscles  of  the  palate  and  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx, 
besides  many  other  important  structures. 

Almost  the  only  movement  which  is  permitted  at  these 
occipito-atlantal  joints  is  flexion  and  extension  upon  a  trans- 
verse axis ;  this  axis  corresponds  with  a  transverse  line  drawn 
from  the  slightly  constricted  part  of  one  condyle  to  the  corre- 
sponding point  of  the  other.  In  flexion,  the  forehead  and  chin 
drop,  and  what  is  called  the  nodding  movement  is  made ;  in 
extension,  the  chin  is  thrown  up  and  the  forehead  recedes. 
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Thus  these  joints  are  ginglymoid  or  hinge-like  in  their  action. 
There  is,  however,  also  a  slight  amount  of  gliding  movement 
permitted,  and  this  occurs  in  two  directions.  In  the  one  it  is 
chliqudy  lateral,  and  takes  place  in  the  antero-posteiior  axis  of 
each  condyle,  so  that  the  anterior  extremity  of  one  approaches 
to  a  trifling  degree  towards  the  median  line,  and  projects  beyond 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  socket  of  the  atlas,  whilst  that  of  the 
other  recedes  to  a  corresponding  extent  within  the  edge  of 
the  atlas,  and  away  from  the  middle  line ;  in  the  other  it  is 
directly  lateral,  the  outer  edge  of  one  condyle  sinking  a  little 
within  the  outer  edge  of  the  socket  of  the  atlas,  and  that  of  the 
opposite  condyle  projecting  to  a  corresponding  degree.  In  this 
latter  movement  there  must  be  a  tilting  of  the  head  to  one 
side,  and  it  is  even  possible  that  the  weight  of  the  skull  may 
be  borne  almost  entirely  upon  one  joint,  the  articular  surfaces 
of  the  opposite  joint  being  thrown  out  of  actual  contact ; 
this  also  occurs  at  the  atlo-axoidean  joints.  The  relative  con- 
dition of  the  joints  on  the  opposite  sides  may  then  not  in- 
aptly be  compared  to  the  relative  state  of  the  hip-joints  in  the 
stand-at-ease  position.  By  these  gliding  movements  one  side 
of  the  head  is  lowered  and  the  other  raised  slightly ;  when  the 
movement  is  obliquely  lateral  or  diagonal  the  lower  side  of  the 
head  will  be  a  trifle  in  front  of  the  elevated  side.  When  either 
the  hinge  or  the  gUding  movements  are  carried  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point,  the  atlo-axoidean  joints  and  the  rest  of  the  cervical 
vertebrae  assist  in  their  production ;  the  hinge  and  either  of  the 
gliding  movements  may  also  be  combined — i.e.,  they  may  take 
place  together;  when  this  is  the  case,  something  very  like 
rotation  occurs.  There  is,  however,  no  true  rotation  round  a 
vertical  axis  possible  between  the  occiput  and  atlas. 

These  various  movements  are  checked  partly  by  the  liga- 
ments between  the  atlas  and  occiput,  and  partly  by  the  occi- 
pito-axoidean  ligaments.  Thus  flexion  is  limited  almost  entirely 
by  these  latter,  the  only  occipito-atlantal  ligament  which  assists 
being  the  posterior  obUque-accessory  band  of  the  capsule. 
Extension,  on  the  other  hand,  is  limited  entirely  by  the  anterior 
occipito-atlantal,  and  the  anterior  oblique-accessory  band  of  the 
capsule ;  the  anterior  atlo-axoidean,  by  fixing  the  atlas  upon 
the  axis,  indirectly  assists  those  ligaments  by  steadying  the  bone 
from  which  they  arise  and  act. 

The  gliding  movements  axe  checked  nearly  equally  by  the 
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check  ligaments  on  the  interior,  and  by  the  outer  part  of  the 
capsules  on  the  exterior  of  the  articulations. 

* 

The  Ariiculations  between  the  Atlas  and  Axis, 

The  Lateral  AUo-axoidean  JoinU, 
Ckus,  Diarthrosis.  Svhdivia'Km,  Arthrodia. 

The  Central  AUo-axoidean  Joints, 
Class,  Diarthrosis.  Subdivision^  Troohoides. 

The  atlas  articulates  with  the  axis  in  the  same  general 
manner  as  the  rest  of  tlie  vertebra)  articulate  witli  one  another. 
Thus  there  are  central  and  lateral  joints,  each  of  wliich  is  dis- 
tinct and  complete  in  itself.  The  lateral  joints,  however,  are 
situated  more  towards  the  front,  instead  of  at  the  sides  of  the 
arch  of  the  bone  as  is  the  case  in  the  other  vertebrae ;  the  central 
joint,  instead  of  being  single  and  ampliiarthrodial  in  kind, 
and  therefore  wanting  in  a  synovial  membrane,  is  double,  and 
has  two  synovial  sacs,  but  no  intervertebral  substance ;  and 
lastly,  as  the  body  of  the  atlas  is  detached  from  that  bone  and 
is  consolidated  with  the  body  of  the  axis  to  form  the  odontoid 
process,  the  central  articulations  (the  atlo-odontoid)  occupy  a 
vertical,  not  a  horizontal,  plane,  so  as  to  permit  of  a  wide  range 
of  rotatory  movement  round  a  vertical  line. 

We  must  look  again  at  the  atlas,  and  then  examine  the 
axis,  to  ascertain  how  they  are  adapted  to  each  other  in  the 
formation  of  these  articulations. 

The  Atlas  presents  on  each  side,  upon  the  imder  aspect  of 
the  lateral  mass,  a  roimded,  slightly  cupped,  articular  facet. 
These  facets  are  not  so  large  as  the  sockets  for  the  occipital 
condyles,  and  as  they  are  placed  vertically  beneath  the  middle  of 
these  sockets,  their  posterior  borders  do  not  extend  quite  so  far 
backwards.  Like  the  sockets,  they  are  oblique  in  direction 
from  side  to  side,  sloping  downwards  and  outwards.  As  the 
sockets  slope  upwards  and  outwards,  it  follows  that  the  outer 
surface  of  the  lateral  mass — from  which  the  transverse  process 
springs — ^is  much  deeper  than  the  inner  surface^  and  measures 
nearly  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  while  the  inner  surface  is  not 
much  more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  depth.  Immediately 
above  the  inner  surface  of  each  lateral  mass  is  a  rough  excavated 
depression  the  size  of  a  split  pea,  which  lodges  a  little 
mass  of  fat,  covered  by  synovial  membrane,  and  useful  in  the 
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movements  of  the  occipito-atlantal  joints.  This  depression 
encroaches  considerably  upon  the  central  part  of  the  socket  for 
the  occipital  condyle,  and,  with  a  slight  indentation  of  the  outer 
border,  gives  the  socket  quite  an  hour-glass  outline.  In  front 
of  the  rough  depression  is  a  prominent  tubercle  for  the  trans- 
verse ligament,  and  in  front  of  this  again  a  slight  recess,  which 
allows  of  ample  room  for  the  play  of  the  bone  around  the 
odontoid  process,  and  gives  attachment  to  some  strong  fibres 
connecting  the  odontoid  process  to  tlie  atlas.  Behind  the  arti- 
cular facets  for  the  axis  there  is  a  grooved  depression  on  the 
posterior  arch  for  the  passage  of  the  second  spinal  nerve ;  this 
is  situated  immediately  below  the  one  on  the  upper  border 
for  the  vertebral  artery  and  sub-occipital  nerve.  These  grooves 
make  this  the  weakest  part  of  the  ring  of  the  atlas,  but  strength 
is  not  here  required,  as  no  weight  has  to  be  transmitted,  and 
no  muscles  and  no  ligaments  of  importance  are  attached.  The 
posterior  tubercle,  from  which  muscles  do  arise,  is  thick  and  tuber- 
culated.  The  space  between  the  anterior  borders  of  the  facets 
for  the  axis  is  from  one-eighth  to  two-eighths  of  an  inch  less 
than  that  between  the  sockets  for  the  condyles,  and  the  lower 
edge  of  the  ring  running  upwards  from  them  gradually  rises  in 
a  curved  manner  to  the  anterior  tubercle.  On  the  posterior 
aspect  of  this  tubercle  is  a  circular  and  concave  facet,  for  the 
odontoid  process  of  the  axis,  which  usually  extends  the  whole 
depth  of  the  bone,  and  is  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter. 

The  Axis  has  a  body  and  four  articular  processes  like  the 
rest  of  the  vertebrae  ;  what  distinguishes  it  from  all  the  others  is 
the  odontoid  process,  round  which  the  atlas  with  the  head 
rotates ;  the  breadth  and  strength  of  its  spinous  process,  which 
gives  attachment  to  muscles  which  move  the  skull  and  atlas 
upon  it ;  the  shortness  of  its  transverse  processes,  which 
are  merely  rudimentary  and  are  interposed  between  the 
superior  articular  processes  above  and  in  front,  and  the  inferior 
which  are  behind  and  below  it ;  and  the  prolongation  down- 
wards of  the  forepart  of  the  body,  together  with  the  deep 
depression  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line  in  front,  for  the 
attachment  of  muscles. 

The  odontoid  process,  which  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  height,  projects  upwards  from  the  body  of  the  axis  so  as  to 
occupy  the  anterior  and  smaller  portion  of  the  ring  of  the  atlas. 
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It  is  rather  in  front  of  the  line  through  the  centre  of  the 
condyles  of  the  occiput,  and  would  bisect,  if  extended  upwards, 
a  line  drawn  between  the  anterior  border  of  the  jugular  pro- 
cesses of  the  occiput  It  tapers  somewhat  towards  the  summit 
where  the  check  and  central  occipito-odontoid  ligaments  are 
attached.  Its  base  is  strengthened  by  a  strong  vertical  ridge 
which  extends  downwards  upon  the  front  of  the  body,  and  by 
two  lateral  ridges  which  curve  outwards  on  each  side  to  the 
superior  articular  facets.  In  front  and  behind,  the  process  is 
marked  by  two  convex  articular  surfaces ;  that  in  front,  being 
for  the  facet  on  the  back  of  the  anterior  tubercle  of  the  atlas  ; 
and  that  behind,  which  is  somewhat  lower  down  than  the 
anterior,  for  the  transverse  ligament  of  the  atlas.  Below  these 
articular  facets  the  odontoid  is  constricted  slightly  into  what  is 
called  the  neck. . 

The  superior  articular  facets  are  situated  partly  upon  the 
body  and  partly  upon  the  arch  of  the  axis,  and  from  their 
under  aspect  strong  buttresses  slope  downwards  and  inwards 
towards  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  The  facets  are  somewhat 
oblique,  being  inclined  a  little  outwards  and  upwards,  so  that 
the  weight  which  they  sustain  is  conveyed  chiefly  downwards 
and  inwards  along  the  buttresses  to  the  lower  surface  of  the 
body,  and  is  thence  transmitted  to  the  body  of  the  third  ver- 
tebra ;  but  it  is  partly  conveyed  downwards  and  backwards 
through  the  strong  short  pedicles  to  the  inferior  articular  pro- 
cesses, and  through  them  to  the  articular  processes  of  the 
vertebrae  below.  like  the  inferior  articular  facets  of  the  atlas 
they  are  rounded  in  outline,  but  their  long  axis  is  directed 
obliquely  forwards  and  inwards,  and  measures  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch,  while  the  transverse  diameter  is  not  more 
than  half  an  inch.  They  are  considerably  imdermined  be- 
neath their  external  borders  by  the  canal  for  the  vertebral 
artery,  which  forms  a  sort  of  archway  between  the  buttress 
projecting  downwards  in  front,  and  the  pedicle  which  curves 
downwards  behind.  Behind  the  lateral  articular  facets  the 
pedicles  are  grooved  for  the  second  spinal  nerve,  which  like  the 
sob-occipital  passes  out  of  the  canal  behind  the  articular  pro- 
cesses, instead  of  in  front  of  them,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
the  succeeding. 

The  inferior  articular  processes  descend  from  the  junction 
of  the  pedicle  and  lamina,  and  have  in  front  of  them  a  groove 
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which,  with  the  groove  in  the  pedicle  of  the  third  vertebra,  forms 
the  intervertebral  foramen  for  the  passage  of  the  third  spinal 
nerve. 

The  transverse  process  springs  by  two  roots,  one  continuous 
with  the  anterior  border  of  the  superior  articular  facet,  and  the 
other  springing  from  the  pedicle  midway  between  the  upper 
and  the  lower  articular  facets.  It  is  stunted  and  slender, 
and  the  foramen  which  pierces  it  obliquely  is  bounded  partly 
by  the  edge  of  the  superior  articular  facet.  The  ring  formed 
by  the  axis  is  about  one  inch  in  antero-posterior,  and  half 
an  inch  in  transverse  diameter.  The  whole  bone  is  very  strong, 
but  the  most  striking  feature  about  it  is  the  advantageous  way 
in  which  the  superior  lateral  articular  facets  are  inclined  so  as 
to  receive  the  weight  of  the  skull  from  above,  and  distribute  it, 
in  part,  to  the  articular  processes,  but  chiefly,  to  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrae  below. 

The  Ligaments. — There  are  four  distinct  articulations 
between  the  atlas  and  axis — viz.,  the  two  central  and  the  two 
lateral  atlanto-axoidean.  The  ligaments  which  hold  the  bones 
in  close  contact— *-i.e.,  at  these  articulations — are  the  transverse, 
which  retains  the  odontoid  process  against  the  front  of  the 
atlas  ;  and  the  capsular  ligaments,  which  surroimd  the  lateral 
joints.  The  ligaments  which  connect  the  atlas  and  axis 
where  they  are  not  in  contact  are  the  anterior  and  posterior 
atlanto-axoidean. 

These  ligaments,  except  the  transverse,  can  be  dissected  and 
examined  to  a  great  extent  without  opening  the  spinal  canal. 

The  Anterior  Atlanto-a^xoidean  Ligament  is  a  narrow  but 
strong  membrane  extending  from  the  lower  border  and  front 
surface  of  the  atlas,  where  it  is  blended  with  the  periosteum, 
to  the  front  of  the  axis,  and  fills  up  the  narrow  interval 
between  the  lateral  atlanto-axoidean  joints.  The  fibres  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  vertical,  and  those  in  the  median  line 
are  more  numerous  than  those  at  either  side,  so  as  to  form 
a  dense  central  band,  which  is  continued  into  the  occipito- 
atlantal  ligament  above,  and  continues  upwards  the  anterior 
common  vertebral  ligament  from  below.  This  central  portion 
of  the  ligament  is  tense  in  all  positions  of  the  joints,  while 
the  lateral  portions  assist  in  limiting  the  rotation  of  the  atlas 
upon  the  axis. 

The  Posterior  Atlanto-aocoidean  Ligament  is  a  deeper  but 
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thinner  and  looser  membrane  than  the  anterior.  It  extends 
from  the  posterior  root  of  the  transverse  process  of  one  side 
to  that  of  the  other,  and  therefore  projects  outwards  beyond 
the  posterior  part  of  the  capsules  which  are  connected  with  it. 
It  is  perforated  on  each  side  by  the  second  spinal  nerve.  It  is 
attached  above  to  the  posterior  surface  and  lower  edge  of  the 
ring  of  the  atlas,  and  below  to  the  superior  edge  of  the  arch  of 
the  axis  at  its  dorsal  aspect.  Between  the  posterior  tubercle 
of  the  atlas  and  the  spinous  process  of  the  axis  the  ligament 
is  denser  and  much  stronger  than  on  either  side. 

This  ligament  has  upon  its  deep  or  anterior  surface  a  layer 
of  dense  yellow  fibres,  resembling  those  composing  the  liga- 
menta  subfiava. 

The  Lateral  AtlarUo-axoidean  Joints, 

The  Capsular  Ligaments  are  very  loose  sacs  completely 
surrounding  the  lateral  articular  facets.  Outside  the  canal  the 
fibres  are  attached  to  the  bones  at  some  distance  from  the 
edges  of  the  articular  surfaces.  They  extend  along  the  anterior 
and  posterior  roots  of  the  transverse  process  nearly  to  the  tip, 
but  between  the  roots  are  inserted  into  the  edge  of  bone 
above  the  foramen  for  the  vertebral  artery.  Behind,  each 
capsule  is  thickened  by  the  posterior,  and  in  front  by  the 
anterior  atlanto-axoidean  ligaments.  On  the  inner  side 
the  capsule  is  thinner ;  the  fibres  ai*e  attached  nearer  to  the 
edges  of  the  articular  surfaces,  and  are  blended  at  their 
attachments  with  some  of  the  other  intra-spinal  ligaments,  and 
especially  with  the  edge  of  the  occipito-cervical,  and  the 
transverse,  and  lower  half  of  the  vertical  portions  of  tlie 
crucial  ligaments.  Tliere  is  a  strong  band  of  slightly  oblique 
fibres  thickening  the  capsule  behind,  and  passing  upwards  and 
outwards,  along  the  border  of  the  occipito-cervical  ligament, 
from  the  lower  padi  of  the  body  of  the  axis  to  the  atlas  just 
posterior  to  the  attaclmient  of  the  transverse  ligament ;  some 
of  these  fibres  pass  furtlier  upwards,  thicken  and  blend  with 
the  capsule  of  the  occipito-atlantal  joint,  and  get  insertion  at 
the  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum.  These  oblique  fibres  help 
to  check  rotation  of  the  head,  and  like  the  anterior  atlanto- 
axoidean  ligament,  by  being  attached  to  the  atlas  itself,  they 
serve  to  prevent  the  atlas  from  rotating  further,  after  the  skull  has 
been  stopped  by  the  pull  of  the  check  ligaments  on  the  occiput. 
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Synovial  Membrane. — ^A  synovial  membrane  lines  the 
fibrous  capsule  of  each  of  these  joints. 

Tfie  Central  Atlanto-axoidean  Joints, 

The  articulations  between  the  odontoid  process,  atlas,  and 
transverse  ligament  are  generally  described  as  one  joint  of  the 
lateral  hinge  kind.  In  reality  there  are  two  joints  quite 
separate  from  one  another,  though  the  synovial  sac  of  the 
posterior  is  not  quite  distinct,  as  it  communicates  with  the 
joints  between  the  occiput  and  atlas.  The  movements  which 
occur  are  like  those  between  the  head  of  the  radius  and  the 
ulna ;  but  instead  of  the  pivot  quite  filling  the  ring  and 
rotating  in  contact  with  it  all  around,  it  is  in  apposition  only 
at  two  spots,  and  elsewhere  ligamentous  fibres  pass  between 
the  pivot  and  the  ring.  The  movements  rather  than  the 
anatomy  of  the  joint  require  it  to  be  classed  as  Trochaides. 

The  Transverse  Ligament  is  one  of  the  most  important 
structures  in  the  body,  for  upon  its  integrity  the  life  of 
each  one  of  us  depends.  When  it  becomes  destroyed  by 
disease  or  broken  by  accident  the  odontoid  process,  no 
longer  held  forwards  against  the  front  part  of  the  ring  of 
the  atlas,  is  free  on  the  slightest  movement  to  tilt  backwards 
and  press  upon  the  medulla  oblongata.  It  is  a  thick  and 
very  strong  band,  which  crosses  the  ring  of  the  atlas  in  a 
curved  way  so  as  to  have  its  concavity  forwards.  At  its  ends 
it  is  attached  to  the  tubercle  on  the  inner  surface  of  each 
lateral  mass,  so  that,  with  the  front  arch  and  the  anterior  half 
of  each  lateral  mass  of  the  atlas,  it  forms  a  ring  which 
encloses  the  odontoid  process.  Its  structure  is  as  dense  and 
closely  woven  as  fibro-cartilage ;  it  is  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  depth  at  each  side,  and  somewhat  more  in  the  middle 
line,  and  its  anterior  surface  is  smooth  and  covered  with  a 
synovial  lining  to  allow  it  to  glide  smoothly  upon  the  posterior 
facet  of  the  odontoid.  The  synovial  cavity  communicates  with 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  occipito-atlantal  joints,  and  is  closed 
in  above  and  below  by  some  loose  fibro-cellular  tissue  between 
the  upper  and  lower  border  of  the  transverse  ligament,  and 
the  margins  of  the  articular  facet  upon  the  posterior  aspect  of 
the  neck  of  the  odontoid.  It  is  separated  from  the  synovial 
cavity  of  the  atlanto-odontoid  joint  by  some  very  strong,  short 
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ligiimentoiis  fibres,  wliicli  pass  from  the  mailing  of  the  articular 
fiicel  on  the  front  of  the  odontoid,  to  the  grooves  in  fi-ont  of 
the  tuliercles  for  the  transvei'se  ligament.  Tlieae  fibres  help 
to  form  a  complete  capsule  for  the  joint  between  the  atlas 
and  odontoid  process,  The  transverse  ligajneut  where  attached 
to  the  atlas  is  well  rounded  off  and  very  smooth,  so  as  to 
provide  a  gradual  and  easy  lloor  of  communication  between 
the  tranaverso-odontoid  synovial  sac.  and  those  of  the  oceipito- 
atlantal  joints. 

Passing  upwards  and  downwards  from  the  transverse 
ligament  in  the  middle  line  is  a  strong  band  of  vertical  fibres, 
which,  together  with  the  transverse,  forms  what  is  called  the 
crucial  ligaments— the  third  in  order  of  depth  of  the  ligaments 
connecting  the  occiput  and  axis. 

T/u  Atlij-oiiontoid  Capsular  LigaTruMt. — The  apposed  articular 
surfaces  of  the  atlas  and  axis  are  completely  surrounded  by  a 
tough,  loose  membrane  of  strong  fibres  which  forms  a  perfectly 
separate  synovial  cavity  for  this  joint.  These  fibres  at  the 
odontoid  process  are  united  above  with  the  front  of  the  check 
and  the  central  occipitO'-odontoid  ligaments,  and  aiise  all  along 
the  sides  of  the  articular  facet  as  far  as  tlie  neck  of  the 
process,  where  they  are  very  thick  and  blend  with  the  capsule 
of  the  lateral  allo-axoidean  joint  At  tlie  atlas  the  fibres  are 
attached  from  ujipt-r  to  lower  border  to  the  wide  groove  in 
front  of  the  tubercles  for  the  transverse  ligament,  while  above 
and  IhjIow  the  Iwrdera  of  the  bone  they  blend  with  the  hack 
of  the  anterior  occipito-atlantal  and  atlo-axoidean  ligaments, 
and  with  the  inner  part  of  the  capsular  ligaments  between  the 
occiiJut  and  atlas,  and  atlas  and  axis. 

This  ligament  holds  tlie  axis  to  the  front  part  of  the  ring 
of  the  atlas  after  tlie  crucial,  check,  and  capsular  ligaments  of 
the  lateral  joints  have  all  been  divided. 

Synovial  Membiiane. — There  are  two  synovial  sacs  in  con- 
nexion with  the  central  atlo-axoidean  or  atlo-odontoid  articula- 
tions— -viz.,  one  for  the  joint  l*etween  tlie  transverse  ligament 
and  the  back  of  the  odontoid  wliich  communicates  with  the 
occipito-atlantal  synovial  sacs;  and  one  for  the  joint  between 
the  central  facet  of  the  atlas  and  the  facet  on  the  front  surface 
of  the  odontoid. 

Arteries. — Blood  is  supplied  to  the  atlanto-axoideaa  joints 
from  branches  of  the  vertebral  artery. 
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ligamentous  fibres,  which  pass  from  the  margins  of  the  articular 
facet  on  the  front  of  the  odontoid,  to  the  grooves  in  front  of 
the  tubercles  for  the  transverse  ligament  These  fibres  help 
to  form  a  complete  capsule  for  the  joint  between  the  atlas 
and  odontoid  process.  The  transverse  ligament  where  attached 
to  the  atlas  is  well  rounded  off  and  very  smooth,  so  as  to 
provide  a  gradual  and  easy  floor  of  communication  between 
the  transversO'OcUmtoid  syrumial  sac  and  those  of  the  occipito- 
atlantal  joints. 

Passing  upwards  and  downwards  from  the  transverse 
ligament  in  the  middle  line  is  a  strong  band  of  vertical  fibres, 
which,  together  with  the  transverse,  forms  what  is  called  the 
crucial  ligament — the  third  in  order  of  depth  of  the  ligaments 
connecting  the  occiput  and  axis. 

The  AtlO'Odontoid  Capsular  Ligament. — ^The  apposed  articular 
surfaces  of  the  atlas  and  axis  are  completely  surrounded  by  a 
tough,  loose  membrane  of  strong  fibres  which  forms  a  perfectly 
separate  synovial  cavity  for  this  joint.  These  fibres  at  the 
odontoid  process  are  united  above  with  the  front  of  the  check 
and  the  central  occipito-odontoid  ligaments,  and  aiise  all  along 
the  sides  of  the  articular  facet  as  far  as  the  neck  of  the 
process,  where  they  are  very  thick  and  blend  with  the  capsule 
of  the  lateral  atlo-axoidean  joint.  At  the  atlas  the  fibres  are 
attached  from  upper  to  lower  border  to  the  wide  groove  in 
front  of  the  tubercles  for  the  transverse  ligament,  while  above 
and  below  the  borders  of  the  bone  they  blend  with  the  back 
of  the  anterior  occipito-atlantal  and  atlo-axoidean  ligaments, 
and  with  the  inner  part  of  the  capsular  ligaments  between  the 
occiput  and  atlas,  and  atlas  and  axis. 

This  ligament  holds  the  axis  to  the  front  part  of  the  ring 
of  the  atlas  after  the  crucial,  check,  and  capsular  ligaments  of 
the  lateral  joints  have  all  been  divided. 

Synovial  Membrane. — ^There  are  two  synovial  sacs  in  con- 
nexion with  the  central  atlo-axoidean  or  atlo-odontoid  articula- 
tions— ^viz.,  one  for  the  joint  between  the  transverse  ligament 
and  the  back  of  the  odontoid  which  communicates  with  the 
occipito-atlantal  synovial  sacs ;  and  one  for  the  joint  between 
the  central  facet  of  the  atlas  and  the  facet  on  the  front  surface 
of  the  odontoid. 

Arteries. — Blood  is  supplied  to  the  atlanto-axoidean  joints 
from  branches  of  the  vertebral  artery. 
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Nerves. — ^Twigs  are  derived  from  the  second  cervical  or  the 
loop  between  it  and  the  sub-occipital. 

Muscles. — The  description  of  the  muscles  will  follow  that 
of  the  ligaments  between  the  occiput  and  axis. 

The  Movements  between  the  Atlas  and  Axis. — The  chief 
as  well  as  the  characteristic  movements  between  these  bones  is 
rotation,  in  a  nearly  horizontal  plane,  of  the  collar  formed  by 
the  anterior  part  of  the  atlas  and  the  transverse  ligament, 
roiind  the  pivot  formed  by  the  odontoid  process.  In  this 
movement  the  head  is  carried  with  the  atlas,  partly  on  account 
of  the  ligaments  imiting  the  atlas  with  the  occiput,  and  partly 
on  account  of  the  shape  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  these  bones, 
which  renders  it  impossible  for  the  atlas  to  rotate  by  itself 
between  the  head  above  and  the  axis  below.  Moreover,  some 
of  the  muscles  which  assist  in  producing  the  rotatory  move- 
ments are  inserted  into  the  occiput,  and  so  make  traction  upon 
the  head,  at  the  same  time  that  the  inferior  oblique  muscle  pulls 
upon  the  atlas.  The  degree  of  this  rotation  may  be  estimated 
by  remembering  that  man  can  take  a  complete  survey  around 
him  by  simply  moving  the  head  from  side  to  side  without  twist- 
ing or  turning  the  trunk.  This  rotation  is  checked  partly  by 
ligaments  passing  from  axis  to  occiput,  and  partly  by  the 
atlanto-axoidean  ligaments ;  it  is  clear  that  just  as  the  liga- 
ments imiting  atlas  to  occiput  will  tend  to  drag  occiput  with 
atlas  rotmd  the  axis,  so  those  imiting  atlas  and  axis  will  tend 
to  check  rotation  of  atlas  beyond  a  certain  point. 

The  shape  of  the  articular  surfaces  upon  which  this  rotation 
occurs,  is  such,  that  the  movement  is  not  in  an  accurately  hori- 
zontal plane,  but  in  a  slightly  curvilinear  direction.  In  the 
dry  bones,  and  still  more  in  the  recent  state  when  coated  with 
articular  cartilage,  the  facets  of  the  atlas,  though  of  nearly  the 
same  size  and  outline,  are  so  ill  adapted  to  those  of  the  axis 
upon  which  they  move,  that  their  surfaces  are  never  in  com- 
plete contact.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  both  sets  of  facets 
are  convex  from  before  backwards,  and  have  thicker  articular 
cartilage  in  their  centi-es  than  at  their  edges.  Consequently 
when  the  head  is  erect  the  most  convex  portions  are  in  contact, 
and  there  is  a  considerable  gap  between  their  circumferential 
surfaces ;  but  during  rotation  these  lateral  facets  of  the  atlas 
glide  obliquely  upon  those  of  the  axis,  so  as  to  project  beyond 
them — in  front  on  one  side  and  behind  on  the  other — ^and  in 
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doing  so  the  convex  central  part  of  the  facets  of  the  atlas  leave 
the  convex  central  part  of  those  of  the  axis,  and  descend,  the 
one  forwards  and  the  other  backwards.  In  this  way  the  space 
between  the  bones  is  diminished  to  an  extent  corresponding  to 
the  degree  of  rotation,  so  that  the  ligaments  are  slackened,  as 
it  were,  in  their  vertical  direction  to  provide  for  their  length- 
ening in  an  obliquely  transverse  one.  Wei-e  this  not  the  case 
rotation  would  be  very  limited  or  impossible ;  or  would  be  pos- 
sible only  at  the  expense  of  the  security  of  union  of  the  head 
with  the  spine,  for  the  length  of  ligament  which  would  be  requi- 
site for  the  rotation  of  accurately  apposed  surfaces  upon  one 
another  in  a  truly  horizontal  plane,  would  necessitate  their 
being  slack  when  the  erect  and  non-rotated  position  was 
assumed. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  as  seems  sometimes  to 
be  done,  that  the  ligaments  which  pass  over  the  odontoid  pro- 
cess to  the  occiput  are  always  quite  tight  when  the  head  is 
straight.  Were  this  the  case  ng^  forward  flexion  would  be 
possible ;  but  this  movement  is  we  know  permitted  to  a  great 
extent  at  the  occipito-atlantal,  and  to  a  less  extent  at  the  lateral 
atlanto-axoidean  joints.  The  fact  is  that  muscular  action,  not 
ligamentous  tension,  is  employed  for  steadying  the  head  in  the 
erect  position,  and  that  the  vertical  intra-spinal  ligaments 
between  the  skull  and  column  are  not  rendered  quite  tight 
imtil  the  head  droops  forward,  nor  the  check  and  other  oblique 
ligaments  tmtil  rotation  is  completed. 

Besides  rotation,  forward  and  backward  movements  and 
some  lateral  flexion,  are  permitted  between  the  altas  and  axis 
as  well  as  between  the  other  vertebrie.  Indeed,  even  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  most  of  the  other  vertebral  joints.  The 
pivot  of  the  axis  is  not  so  tightly  embraced  by  its  collar  as  to 
limit  these  movements  to  the  same  degree  that  the  interverte- 
bral substances  do  the  movements  of  the  other  vertebriE ;  while 
the  want  of  coaptation  of  the  lateral  articular  facets,  together 
with  their  forward  position  on  the  bones,  their  obliquely 
horizontal  direction,  and  loose  capsular  ligaments,  favour  motion 
rotmd  an  antero-posterior  as  well  as  a  transverse  axis. 

Hie  Ligaments  uniting  the  OcdpiU  and  Axis, 

These  connect  bones  not  in  contact.  They  are  all  to  be  seen 
from  within  the  spinal  canal  after  removing  the  posterior  arch 
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of  the  axis,  and  the  back  part  of  the  rings  of  the  atlas  and  of 
the  foramen  magnum.  They  are  arranged  in  four  strata  beneath 
the  dura  mater  and  the  continuation  upwards  to  the  occiput 
of  the  posterior  common  vertebral  ligament;  (1)  the  occipito- 
cervical ligament ;  (2)  the  ascending  part  of  the  crucial  liga- 
ment— the  occipito-axoidean  ;  (8)  the  central  occipito-odontoid 
ligament  The  fibres  of  all  these  take  a  vertical  or  nearly 
vertical  course,  but  there  are  in  addition  to  them  (4)  two  liga- 
ments—viz., the  check  ligaments,  which  are  almost  transverse 
in  direction,  one  on  each  side,  and  which  ore  in  a  position 
between  the  second  and  third  strata. 

The  posterior  common  vertebral  ligament  passes  over  the 
odontoid  and  reaches  as  far  upwards  and  forwards  as  the 
posterior  clinoid  processes  and  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone.  Between  the  body  of  the  third  cervical  vertebra, 
to  which  it  is  attached,  and  the  points  of  the  skull  just  named, 
it  lies  upon  the  following  strata  of  ligaments — ^viz. : 

The  Occipito-cervical,  or  Cervico-hasUar  Ligament.  This  is  a 
very  strong  band  of  fibres  connected  below  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  of  the  third  vertebra,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  body 
of  the  axis,  on  their  posterior  aspect,  and  above  to  the  basilar 
groove  of  the  occiput.  It  is  narrow  below,  but  widens  out  as 
it  passes  upwards,  and  along  its  lateral  borders  it  is  connected 
with  some  strong  scattered  fibres  which  are  auxiliary  to  the 
capsules  of  the  atlanto-axoidean  joints. 

The  Crucial  Ligament  is  exposed  after  reflecting  the  foregoing. 
Its  stronger  portion  is  the  transverse  ligament,  which  extends 
from  side  to  side  of  the  atlas  and  forms  the  back  part  of  the 
encircling  collar  which  plays  rotmd  the  odontoid  pivot :  iti 
has  been  described  with  the  ligaments  of  the  atlo-axoidean 
articulation.  The  vertical  part  or  ocdpito-axoidean  ligament 
consists  of  parallel  bundles  of  strong  fibres  posterior  to,  but 
closely  connected  with,  the  transverse  ligament,  from  which 
indeed  some  of  its  fibres  are  derived ;  it  extends  from  the 
upper  half  of  the  body  of  the  axis  to  the  basUar  border  of  the 
foramen  magnum  on  the  cranial  surface.  It  thus  assists  the 
two  previous  strata  of  ligaments  in  holding  the  odontoid  process 
in  its  place  with  respect  to  the  skull ;  while  its  transverse  part 
holds  the  same  process  in  its  place  with  reference  to  the  atlas. 
These  three  ligaments  check  the  flexion  or  nodding  movements 
of  the  head  upon  the  spine. 
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The  ChctpUa-odontoid  Ligaments,  on  a  deeper  or  more  anterior 
stratum  than  the  crucial  ligament,  are  the  two  check  ligaments 
and  the  central  odontoid.  The  ccTUral  oectpito-odontoid  liga- 
ment, sometimes  called  the  suspensory  ligament,  consists  of  a 
slender  band  of  fibres  which  passes  from  the  summit  of  the 
odontoid  process  to  the  imder  surface  of  the  basilar  bone  dose 
to  the  foramen  magnunu  It  is  best  seen  from  in  front  after 
removing  the  anterior  occipito-atlantal  ligament,  but  can  be 
seen  from  within  by  drawing  aside  the  upper  part  of  the  crucial 
ligament  It  is  relaxed  not  tightened  by  flexion  or  nodding, 
and  serves  to  check  the  extension  of  the  skuU  on  the  spine. 

The  Check  Ligaments  extend  from  the  sides  of  the  truncated 
summit  of  the  odontoid  transversely  outwards  to  the  inner  edge 
of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  occipital  condyles.  They  are  to 
be  seen  immediately  above  the  upper  border  of  the  transverse 
ligament,  which  they  cross  obliquely,  owing  to  the  forward  curve 
of  the  transverse  ligament  as  it  approaches  the  tubercles  of  the 
lateral  masses  of  the  atlas.  At  the  odontoid  process  they  are 
connected  with  the  tough  loose  fibres  which  connect  that 
process  with  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas  and  enclose  the 
synovial  cavity  of  the  central  atlanto-axoidean  joint,  and  at  the 
condyles  they  strengthen  tlie  inner  part  of  the  occipito-atlantal 
capsules. 

They  limit  the  rotatory  movements  of  the  head  and  atlas 
upon  the  axis,  and  what  is  more,  by  binding  the  occiput  to  the 
pivot  round  which  the  rotation  occurs,  they  steady  the  head, 
and  prevent  its  imdue  lateral  inclination  upon  the  spine. 

By  experiments  it  has  been  proved  that  the  head,  when 
placed  so  that  the  orbits  look  a  little  upwards,  balances  upon 
the  occipital  condyles  in  a  transverse  line  drawn  a  little  in 
front  of  their  middle.  To  obtain  this  balance  the  amount  of 
elevation  varies  slightly  in  different  cases,  but  the  balance  is 
always  to  be  obtained  in  the  human  body,  to  which  it  is 
peculiar.  This  balancing  of  the  head  is  sufficient  for  maintain- 
ing the  erect  posture  without  undue  strain  upon  muscles ;  or  the 
development  of  any  such  powerful  structure  as  the  ligamentum 
nuchae,  and  the  prominence  of  the  dorsal  spinous  process,  such 
as  is  seen  in  the  lower  animals.  But  when  the  head  is  so  placed 
that  the  orbits  are  directed  forwards,  or  a  little  downwards,  the 
balance  being  disturbed,  the  head  would  faU  forwards  were  it 
not  for  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  neck.     Hence  when  the 
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musdes  cease  to  act  from  any  cause,  such  as  sleep,  injury,  or 
disease,  the  head  droops,  the  chin  falls,  and  pain  is  experienced 
from  the  tension  made  upon  the  ligaments  which  check  tlie 
nodding  or  anterior  flexion  movements. 

It  is,  however,  perfectly  familiar  to  every  one  that  the  head 
will  sometimes  drop  backwards  on  the  cessation  of  muscular 
action,  as  during  sleep  when  the  face  is  turned  considerably 
upwards.  This  shows  that  the  line  of  gravity  of  the  head  can 
be  thrown  backwards  beyond  the  balance  plane  through  the 
condyles.  From  the  condyles  the  weight  is  transmitted  through 
the  lateral  masses  of  the  atlas,  the  lower  facets  of  which  look 
downwards  and  inwards ;  and  thence  to  the  superior  articular 
facets  of  the  axis  which  look  upwards  and  outwards.  These 
last  are  placed  partly  over  the  body  of  the  axis  and  partly  over 
the  pedicles,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  bridge  above  the  inter- 
vertebral foramen  for  the  third  cervical  nerve.  From  these 
facets  the  weight  is  directed  chiefly  downwards  and  inwards  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  body  of  the  axis,  but  also  to  a  less  extent 
downwards,  outwards,  and  backwards  to  the  inferior  articular 
facets  of  the  axis,  and  thence  onwards  through  the  bodies  and 
articular  processes  of  the  rest  of  the  vertebrae. 

Although,  as  has  been  said,  the  head  would  but  for  muscular 
action  fall  forwards,  until  checked  by  the  ligaments  which 
ascend  to  the  occiput,  when  the  line  of  gravity  is  in  front  of 
the  condyles ;  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  spite  of  muscular 
action,  the  atlas  would  have  a  tendency  to  fall  away  from  the 
odontoid  process  were  it  not  for  the  transverse  portion  of  the 
crucial  ligament,  and  the  atlo-odontoid  capsular  ligament. 
Still,  even  when  these  are  divided,  there  yet  remain  the  liga- 
ments ascending  over  the  odontoid  to  the  occiput  to  resist  the 
backward  displacement  of  the  odontoid  process,  while  the 
action  of  the  inferior  oblique  muscles,  when  acting  together,  is 
to  hold  back  the  atlas  against  the  odontoid.  In  order  therefore 
that  the  odontoid  process  should  fall  back  and  impale,  as  it 
were,  the  meduUa  oblongata  (as  has  not  unfrequently  happened 
in  cases  of  sudden  death  from  disease  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
spine),  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  four  strata  of  ligaments  which 
connect  the  skull  to  the  axis  should  be  destroyed,  as  well  as 
the  atlanto-odontoid  capsule  and  the  transverse  portion  of  the 
crucial  ligament. 

Regarding    all     these    several    joints    and    ligaments    as 
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entering  into  the  union  of  the  head  with  the  column — 
as  indeed  they  truly  do — ^it  may  be  stated  that  the  skull  is 
connected  with  the  spine  by  two  pairs  of  joints,  placed  one 
above  the  other,  and  arranged  symmetrically  on  each  side  of 
the  median  line,  and  that  through  the  median  line  there  passes 
a  pivot,  which  is  also  provided  with  a  pair  of  joints,  but  placed 
one  in  front  of  the  other.  At  these  joints  the  movements  are 
so  various  and  so  rapidly  executed,  that  they  would  not  have 
been  possible  at  any  single  joint,  excepting  of  the  universal  or 
ball  and  socket  kind.  Now,  although  a  ball  and  socket  joint 
can  be  made  compatible  with  great  strength,  as  we  see  in  the 
hip-joints,  yet  such  joints  are  very  prone  to  dislocations  from 
even  moderate  twisting  forces,  and  therefore  their  security  is 
not  sufiBcient  for  parts  such  as  those  imder  consideration,  where 
the  life  of  the  individual  depends  upon  the  perfection  of  the 
articulations.  As  it  is,  through  the  combination  of  six  several 
joints  the  head  enjoys  freedom  of  movement,  remarkable 
strength,  almost  absolute  security  from  violence,  and  a  fairly 
broad  basis  of  support.  This  basis  consists  of  articular  masses 
which  are  placed  symmetrically  on  each  side  of  the  line  of 
gravity,  and  converge  as  they  descend  to  the  body  of  the  axis. 
It  will  be  well  again  to  observe  that  such  are  the  connexions 
between  the  occiput,  atlas,  and  axis,  that  anything  which  tends 
to  check  rotation  through  its  attachment  to  the  occiput  will 
also  act  indirectly  upon  the  atlas ;  while  at  the  same  time  parts 
of  the  atlanto-axoidean  ligaments  tend  directly  to  check  the 
rotation  of  the  atlas.  Conversely,  whatever  acts  upon  the  atlas 
to  produce  rotation,  indirectly  acts  upon  the  head  with  the 
same  result ;  while  at  the  same  time  there  are  muscles  attached 
to  the  head  which  produce  rotation  by  their  indirect  action, 
through  the  occipito-atlantal  ligaments,  upon  the  atlas. 

Muscles  connecting  the  Head  with  the  Spine,  or  moving  the  Head 

upon  the  Spine, 

These  may  be  conveniently  and  simply  classed  into  two  sets 
— those  in  front  of,  and  those  beliind,  the  column :  while  each 
of  these  may  be  subdivided  into  the  short  cranio-vertebral  and 
long  muscles. 

1.  The  muscles  in  front  of  the  column  consist  of  the  prae- 
vertebral  muscles  strictly  so  called — ^viz.,  the  anterior  recti  and 
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the  longus  colli,  the  lateral  recti  and  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid. 
Of  these,  the  lateral  recti  and  the  rectus  capitis  anticiis  major 
and  minor  are  the  anterior  cranichvertebral  set. 

a.  These  latter  all  arise  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
cervical  vertebrae,  and  are  inserted  into  the  occipital  bone ;  the 
recti  antici  into  the  basilar  process^  the  rectus  lateralis  into  the 
jugular  eminence.  The  rectus  anticus  minor  and  the  rectus 
lateralis  arise  from  the  atlas,  and  can  therefore  act  only  on  the 
occipito-atlantal  joints.  The  rectus  anticus  major  arises  from 
the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  cer- 
vical vertebrae,  and  approaches  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  in 
the  mesial  line  :  it  can  act  indirectly  on  the  atlanto-axial  joints 
after  its  full  influence  has  been  exerted  on  the  occipito-atlantaL 

They  all  act  as  flexors  of  the  head  upon  the  spine.  The 
anterior  muscles  when  acting  together  are  direct  flexors  for- 
wards ;  when  those  of  one  side  only  act,  they  bend  the  head 
obliquely  forwards  and  to  their  own  side.  The  rectus  lateralis, 
when  acting  singly,  inclines  the  head  directly  to  its  own  side. 
The  rectus  anticus  major  of  one  side  acting  alone  produces 
slight  rotation  towards  its  own  side  at  the  atlanto-axial  joint. 
The  rectiis  anticus  minor  and  the  rectus  lateralis  co-operate 
with  the  rotator  muscles  in  holding  the  head  tightly  down 
upon  the  atlas  during  the  rotation  of  that  bone  upon  the  axis. 

b.  The  long  muscles  are  the  longus  colli  and  the  stemo- 
mastoid.  The  longus  colli  does  not  extend  to  the  occiput,  but 
is  attached  by  a  narrow  tendinous  process  to  the  anterior 
tubercle  of  the  atlas,  as  well  as  to  the  body  of  the  axis.  It 
is  a  forward  flexor  of  the  neck,  and  in  this  action  it  tilts  the 
atlas  forward  on  the  axis;  by  its  upper  oblique  portion  it 
rotates  the  atlas  on  the  axis  when  the  muscle  of  one  side 
only  is  acting.  The  stemo-deido-mastoid  is  inserted  into 
the  outer  part  of  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital 
bone  by  a  thin  aponeurosis,  as  weU  as  into  the  mastoid 
portion  of  the  temporal  When  the  muscles  of  the  two 
sides  act  together  they  bend  forward  the  head  and  neck 
towards  the  sternum ;  their  action  is  well  seen  in  raising  the 
head  from  a  pillow  while  the  body  is  in  the  recumbent  posture. 
When  the  muscle  of  one  side  only  acts,  it  bends  the  head 
sideways  towards  its  own  side,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
rotates  the  head  towards  the  opposite  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  chin  is  turned  towards  the  point  of  the  opposite  shoulder. 
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They  thiu  act  upon  the  occipito-atlantal  jomts  alone  to  cause 
forward  flexion;  or  on  these  together  with  the  atlanto-axial 
joints  at  the  same  time,  to  produce  oblique  flexion  forwards 
and  to  one  side — i.e.,  flexion  with  rotation. 

After  the  head  has  been  pulled  backwards  by  other  muscles, 
so  that  the  line  of  gravity  is  behind  the  condyles,  the  stemo- 
mastoids  together  act  to  extend  the  head  on  the  spine,  and  to 
throw  upwards  and  forwards  the  chin. 

2.  The  muscles  behind  the  column  consist  of  the  short 
posterior  cranio-vertebral  muscles,  and  the  following:  the 
trapezius,  the  splenius  colli  and  capitis,  the  traclielo-mastoid, 
the  complexus,  and  the  inter-transversalis  and  inter-spinalis 
between  the  atlas  and  axis. 

The  transversalis  colli,  semi-spinalis  colli,  multifidus  spinae, 
and  the  spinalis  cervicis  reach  the  axis,  but  have  no  action 
directly  on  the  joints  of  the  head  and  spine. 

a.  The  posterior  cranio-vertebral  muscles  are  four  in  number, 
three  of  which  are  inserted  into  the  occiput  below  the  inferior 
curved  line  of  that  bone ;  and  one,  the  inferior  oblique,  the 
largest  and  strongest  of  all,  extends  from  the  spinous  process 
of  the  axis  to  the  extremity  of  the  transverse  process  of  the 
atlas.  The  rectus  capitis  posticus  minor  and  superior  oblique 
are  attached  to  the  atlas  below,  and  therefore  can  only  act  on 
the  occipito-atlantal  joints.  Their  ofifice  is  to  extend  and  pull 
backwards  the  head,  and  they  co-operate  with  the  small  anterior 
and  with  the  lateral  recti  in  fixing  the  head  on  the  atlas 
during  the  rotation  of  the  atlas  on  the  axis. 

The  rectus  posticus  major,  which  passes  obliquely  upwards 
and  outwards  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  axis  to  the  outer 
part  of  the  inferior  curved  line,  and  the  part  of  the  bone  imme- 
diately below  it,  rotates  the  atlas  and  head  on  the  axis,  its  pull 
being  exerted  upon  the  head ;  the  inferior  oblique  assists  the 
action  of  the  rectus  posticus  major,  its  pull  being  exerted  in 
the  most  advantageous  manner  upon  the  extremity  of  the  trans- 
verse process  of  the  atlas.  It  is  obvious  that  these  muscles 
can  only  produce  motion  when  those  of  one  side  act  alone ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  rectus  minor  and  superior  oblique  are 
most  effective  when  those  of  both  sides  act  simultaneously. 

These  four  muscles  are  brought  into  association  with  each 
other  through  their  nerve  supply  from  the  sub-occipital  trunk. 

b.  The  Long  MiLscles,— The  trapezius,  which  is  attached  by 
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a  thin  aponeurosis  to  the  protuberance,  and  the  inner  third 
of  the  superior  curved  line,  of  the  occipital  bone,  acts  on  the 
head  when  the  upper  extremity  is  in  a  fixed  condition.  If  the 
upper  parts  of  both  trapezii  act  together  they  extend  the  head 
by  pulling  it  backwards  on  the  atlas.  They  thus  assist  the 
stemo-mastoid  in  depressing  the  occiput,  and  throwing  forwards 
and  upward  the  chin.  When  one  trapezius  acts  alone  it 
assists  the  sterno-mastoid  of  its  own  side  to  draw  the  head 
downwards  and  forwards  in  such  a  manner  that  while  the 
occipital  protuberance  approaches  the  shoulder  of  its  own  side 
the  chin  is  raised  and  turned  towards  the  shoulder  of  tlie 
opposite.  This  movement  involves  both  sets  of  joints ;  rota- 
tion occurs  at  the  atlanto-axial,  and  flexion  at  the  occipito- 
atlantal  as  well  as  at  the  atlanto-axiaL  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  these  muscles  are  brought  into  very  intimate  asso- 
ciation by  their  nerve  supply,  the  spinal  accessory  being 
distributed  between  them. 

The  splenius  capitis  and  the  trachelo-mastoid,  which  pass 
upwards  and  outwards  to  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal 
bone  and  the  outer  part  of  the  superior  curved  line  of  the 
occipital,  rotate  the  head  and  atlas  on  the  axis,  so  as  to  turn  the 
face  towards  their  own  side ;  they  also  incline  the  head  back- 
wards and  to  their  own  side.  Their  pull  being  exerted  on 
the  head,  they  act  indirectly  upon  the  atlanto-axial,  directly  on 
the  occipito-atlantal  joints.  When  the  muscles  of  both  sides 
act  together  they  extend  the  head — i,e.,  draw  it  backwards. 
They  are  assisted  in  this  action  by  the  splenius  colli,  which 
acts  upon  the  upper  cervical  vertebra.  The  splenii  and 
trachelo-mastoid  are  the  antagonists  of  the  stemo-mastoid ; 
when  they  act  with  the  stemo-mastoid  they  draw  the  ear  to  the 
shoulder.  The  complexus,  which  extends  from  the  transverse 
and  articular  processes,  as  weU  as  from  the  capsular  ligaments  of 
the  vertebrae  to  the  large  impression  between  the  two  curved 
lines  of  the  occiput  near  the  occipital  crest,  is  also  an  extensor 
of  the  head,  and  acts  as  such  in  conjunction  with  the  muscle 
of  the  opposite  side,  and  the  rest  of  the  muscles  of  the  back 
which  extend  to  the  head.  When  the  complexus  of  one  side 
only  acts  it  serves  to  draw  the  head  backwards  obliquely  to  its 
own  side,  instead  of  directly  backwards  as  when  both  muscles 
act  together. 


PART   11. 


CHAPTER    V. 

THE   TRUNK. 

The  Ligaments  and  Joints  of  the  Spinal  Column,  or  the 
connexion  of  the  Vertebra:  mith  mie  another, 

TwEN'TY-FOUR  vertebnc,  articulated  together,  assist  in  forming 
the  spinal  column;  seven  are  in  the  neck,  twelve  have  ribs 
connected  with  them  and  contribute  to  form  the  thorax,  and 
five  are  in  the  loins.  Each  vertebra  articulates  with  those 
adjacent  to  it  by  means  of  its  body  and  articular  processes ;  in 
the  case  of  the  first  vertebra,  the  body  of  which  is  represented 
by  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis,  a  special  articulation  is 
provided  between  the  ring  of  the  atlas  and  the  odontoid, 
as  has  been  described  under  "The  Ligaments  and  Joints 
connecting  the  Head  with  the  Spinal  Column."  Between  the 
bodies  of  all  the  otlier  vertebrae,  as  well  as  between  the  last 
lumbar  and  the  base  of  the  sacrum,  a  tough  and  elastic 
substance  consisting  of  fibrous  tissue  and  fibro-cartilage,  and 
called  an  intervertebral  svhstance,  is  interposed.  Thus,  in 
addition  to  the  twenty-four  vertebrae,  there  are  twenty-three 
intervertebral  substances  in  the  spinal  column. 

The  column  may  conveniently  be  divided  into  two  parts — 
an  anterior,  consisting  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  and  the 
intervertebral  substances ;  and  a  posterior,  consisting  of  the 
arches  of  the  vertebrae  with  their  outstanding  processes.  These 
two  parts  which  together  complete  the  canal  for  the  protection 
of  tlie  spinal  cord,  may  be  separated  from  one  another  so 
as  to  leave  the  ligaments  and  intervertebral  substances  intact^ 
by  dividing  the  pedicles  of  the  vertebrae,  which  are  devoid  of 
all  ligamentous  attachments. 
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The  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  support  and  transmit  the  weight 
of  the  head  and  trunk,  while  each  is  capable  through  the 
agency  of  the  intervertebral  substances  of  some  slight  move- 
ments upon  the  others. 

The  ArtictUar  Processes  have  for  their  chief  purpose  to 
preserve  the  proper  relation  of  the  arches  of  the  vertebrae  to 
one  another  during  the  movements  of  the  bodies ;  while  at  the 
same  time  they  provide  smooth,  gliding  surfeices  whereby  each 
arch  may  yield  with  the  bending  or  tilting  of  the  cor- 
responding body  upon  the  intervertebral  substance. 

The  Zamince,  by  closing  the  spinal  canal  upon  its  more 
superficial  and  exposed  aspect,  afford  protection  to  the  spinal 
cord,  and  are  in  their  turn  protected  by  the  spinous  processes 
which  stand  backwards  from  them,  as  well  as  by  the  mass  of 
spinal  muscles  resting  upon  them.  To  these  laminae  are 
attached  a  series  of  short  elastic  springs,  whereby  the  column 
is  restored  to  its  natural  form  after  any  movement  of  the 
vertebrae  upon  one  another. 

The  Spinous  and  Transverse  Processes  serve  for  the  origin  and 
insertion  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  and  some  of  those  of  die 
trunk;  their  connexion  with  ligaments  is  insignificant  and 
altogether  secondary.  In  addition  to  affording  attachment  and 
leverage  for  muscles,  the  transverse  processes  in  the  dorsal 
region  give  support  to  the  necks  and  tubercles  of  the  ribs. 

The  Pedicles  serve  to  carry  the  processes  and  laminae  away 
from  the  bodies,  and  to  form  the  buttresses  of  the  arches 
which  cover  in  the  spinal  canaL 

The  ligaments  of  the  spine  are  connected  with  all  the 
several  parts  of  the  vertebrae  except  the  pedicles;  but  those 
passing  between  the  transverse  and  spinous  processes,  excepting 
perhaps  the  supra-spinous  ligament,  are  of  but  little  consequence 
and  use — ^if  indeed  they  have  any  such  as  belongs  to  ligaments 
proper. 

The  ligaments  which  bind  together  (1)  the  bodies  and  inter- 
vertebral substances  and  (2)  the  articular  processes,  are  the 
immedi4ite  ligaments  of  the  spine,  because  they  connect  parts 
which  are  in  contact;  those,  on  the  other  hand,  which  pass 
between  (1)  the  laminae  and  (2)  the  non-articular  processes, 
are  the  mediate  ligaments  of  the  spine,  because  they  connect 
parts  which  are  not  in  contact 

It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  ligamenta  subflava 
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are  both  mediate  and  immediate  ligaments ;  mediate  in  so  far 
as  they  pass  from  one  lamina  to  the  next,  but  immediate  in  so 
far  as  they  form  parts  of  the  capsules  of  the  articulating 
processes. 

Between  the  pedicles  of  one  vertebra  and  those  of  the  next 
no  ligament  extends,  so  that  spaces  are  left  between  them, 
called  the  intervertebral  foramina,  through  which  the  spinal 
nerves  emerge  from  the  canal. 

Having  made  these  general  remarks  upon  the  several  parts 
of  which  the  spine  consists,  and  of  the  connexion  of  these 
parts  with  one  another,  we  now  proceed  to  the  detailed 
consideration  of  the  two  portions  of  the  vertebral  column 
as  above  defined — viz.,  the  anterior  and  posterior. 

ArticiUations  of  Bodies  of  Vertebrce. 

Class,  AmphiarthroBis. 

The  Anterior  Portion  of  the  Column  consists  of  the  (1)  bodies 
of  the  vertebrae,  (2)  the  intervertebral  substances,  and  (8)  the 
ligaments  which  bind  them  together. 

The  Bodies  of  the  Vertebrae  are  more  or  less  rounded 
flattened  discs,  the  width  of  which  is  nearly  twice  that  of  their 
depth.  They  are  composed  of  porous,  spongy  bone,  surrounded 
by  a  thin  layer  of  compact  tissue  wliich  becomes  thicker 
towards  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  vertebrae,  and  is 
there  seen,  on  the  dry  bones,  to  form  a  narrow  white  border 
which  is  most  strongly  marked  towards  the  front,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  dorsal  region. 

To  this  white  border  or  circumference  of  the  upper  and 
lower  surfaces  of  the  body,  some  of  the  lamellae  of  which  the 
intervertebral  substances  are  partly  formed  are  immediately 
attached.  Within  this  border,  the  spongy,  porous  character  of 
the  bone  extends  to  the  surface  of  the  bodies,  but  this  is 
covered  in  the  recent  state  by  a  thin  plate  of  articular  cartilage 
which  separates  the  less  perfect  lamellae  and  the  central  pulpy 
portions  of  the  intervertebral  substances  from  immediate 
contact  with  the  bone.  While  they  are  convex  from  side  to 
side,  and  concave  from  above  downwards  in  front  of  the  arches, 
they  are  concave  from  side  to  side,  and  flat  from  above  down- 
wards behind  {i,e,,  between  the  pedicles)  in  the  dorsal  and 
lumbar  regions,  and  flat  from  side  to  side  as  well  as  from  above 

f2 
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downwards  in  the  cervical  region.  On  the  upper  and  lower 
surfaces  the  border  of  compact  bone  rises  somewhat  above  the 
rest  of  the  surface,  which  is  thus  made  slightly  concave.  In 
the  cervical  region  the  border  of  the  upper  surface  projects 
upwards  at  the  back,  and  still  more  so  at  the  sides,  but  is 
bevelled  oflf  in  front ;  on  the  under  surface  the  border  is 
bevelled  off  on  the  sides,  but  projects  downwards  both  in 
front  and  behind.  It  is  thus  impossible  to  place  the  bodies  of 
two  cervical  vertebra?  in  apposition  with  one  another,  as  may- 
be done  with  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebne,  an  interval  of 
considerable  size  filled  up  of  course  in  the  recent  state  by 
intervertebral  substance  always  existing  between  them  in  the 
dry  state. 

The  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  increase  in  size  and  weight 
from  above  downwards,  although  those  of  some  of  the  lower 
cervical  and  the  three  upper  dorsal  appear  larger  when  looked 
at  from  in  front  than  do  the  bodies  of  some  of  the  vertebras 
immediately  below  them.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  dif- 
ference of  shape  in  the  bodies  themselves,  and  partly  to  the 
forward  position  of  the  transverse  processes  in  the  cervical 
region. 

In  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions  the  transverse  is  greater 
than  the  antero-posterior  measurement  of  the  bodies ;  in  the 
dorsal  vertebrae  these  two  measurements  are  equal,  or  nearly  so. 
As  seen  from  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  bodies  of  the 
dorsal  vertebrae,  the  cortical  layer  of  compact  bone  is  much 
thicker  at  the  forepart  than  at  the  sides  ;  this  is  on  account  of 
the  concavity  forwards  of  the  dorsal  curve  of  the  colunm  and 
the  consequent  strain  along  the  front  of  the  bodies  made 
by  the  superincumbent  weight  of  the  head  and  trunk.  It  is 
usually  stated  that  the  cervical  and  lumbar  vertebrae  are  deeper 
in  front  than  behind,  but  this  is  hardly  correct.  Tliere  is  no 
uniformity  whatever  in  the  relative  depths  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  surfaces  of  the  cervical  vertebrae ;  some  are  equal  in 
front  and  behind,  others  a  little  deeper  behind  than  in  front ; 
but  when  all  the  cervical  vertebrae  are  placed  firmly  together 
without  their  intervertebral  substances  there  is  a  very  slight 
concavity  in  front.  In  a  good  representative  set  of  vertebrae 
taken  without  selection,  the  measurement  along  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  bodies  of  the  lower  five  cervical  vertebrae  when 
closely  applied  to  each  other  was  2^  inches,  while  along  the 
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front  it  was  2^  inches ;  and  when  all  the  cervical  vertebrae  were 
placed  firmly  together,  the  measurement  along  the  back  of  the 
bodies  was  4^  inches,  and  along  the  front  4^  inches. 

In  the  lumbar  region  when  the  dry  bones  are  examined 
alone — t.e,,  without  intervertebral  substance — ^there  is  usually 
though  not  invariably  a  slight  convexity  in  front  o\*ing  to  the 
projection  forwards  of  the  third  and  fourth  bones.  From  the 
upper  edge  of  the  eleventh  dorsal  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  there  is  a  gradual  sloping  forwards 
from  above  ;  the  fifth  recedes  slightly.  Tlie  five  lumbar  ver- 
tebrae when  closely  applied  to  one  another,  measured  5^  inches 
along  the  front,  and  5^  inches  along  the  back  of  their  bodies. 
This  one-eighth  excess  in  frpnt  was  exactly  equivalent  to  the 
greater  anterior  depth  of  the  fifth  vertebra.  The  third  bone 
was  nearly  uniform  througliout,  but  while  the  first  and  second 
were  somewhat  deeper  behind  (in  this,  i*esembling  the  dorsal 
vertebrae)  than  in  front,  the  difference  was  counterbalanced  by 
the  fourth,  wliich  was  deeper  in  front  than  behind. 

The  bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  are  deeper  behind  than  in 
front,  some  of  them  showing  more  diflference  in  tliis  respect  than 
others.  Along  the  back  of  the  twelve  dorsal  vertebrae  closely 
applied  together  the  measurement  was  11  inches,  while  along 
the  front  it  was  9f  inches. 

The  Intervertebral  Substances  are  tough  but  elastic  and 
compressible  discs  of  composite  structure,  which  serve  as  the 
chief  bond  of  union  between  the  vertebne.  They  are  twenty- 
three  in  number,  and  are  interposed  between  the  bodies  of  all 
the  vertebrae  from  the  axis  downwards.  Similar  substances 
occur  likewise  between  the  segments  of  tlie  sacrum,  and  of  the 
coccyx,  but  they  undergo  ossification  at  their  surfaces  and  often 
throughout  their  extent.  Between  the  sacrum  and  coccyx 
there  is  at  very  perfect  little  disc  of  the  same  general  characters 
and  structure  as  those  between  the  vertebrae.  The  description 
of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  however,  is  not  included  in  the 
description  of  the  spinal  column,  but  falls  more  naturally  under 
the  section  "  Pelvis." 

The  intervertebral  substances  differ  from  every  other  structure 
in  the  body;  though  not  truly  ligamentous  nor  truly  car- 
tilaginous, they  are  of  an  intennediate  nature.  Each  disc  is 
composed  of  a  circumferential  laminar  and  a  central  soft  pulpy 
portion ;  the  former  tightly  surrounds  and  braces  in  the  latter, 
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and  forms  somewhat  more  than  balf  the  disc.  The  laminar 
portion  consists  of  alternate  layers  of  fibrous  tissue  and  fibro- 
cartilage.  The  component  fibres  of  these  lamellfe  are  firmly 
connected  ■with  two  vertebne  and  pass  obliquely  between  their 
opposing  surfaces  in  such  a  way  that  those  of  one  lamella 
descend  from  left  to  right,  while  those  of  the  next  pass  from 
right  to  left.  A  few  of  the  superKcial  lamellae  project  slightly 
beyond  the  edges  of  the  bodies,  antl  tbeir  tibres  are  connected 
with  the  edge  of  the  anterior  and  lateral  surfaces  of  the 
vertebne ;  some  of  these  lamellie  do  not  completely  surround 
the  rest,  but  tenninate  at  the  intervertebral  notches,  so  that 
a  horizontal  section  shows  the  circumferential  portion  as  beiug 
thinner  at  the  posterior  part  than  elsewliere. 

The  more  central  lamellse  are  incomplete,  and  leas  firm  and 
distinct  than  the  rest ;  while  those  nearest  the  pulp  become 
more  fibro-cartUaginuus  and  less  fibrous  in  structure,  have  caiti- 
lagij  cells  and  fluid  amongst  thein.  and  gradually  assume  more 
and  more  the  character  of  the  pidfty  material. 

The  pulpy  portion  is  somewhat  beliind  the  centre  of  the  disc, 
and  is  so  soft  and  elastic  that  when  the  confining  pressure  of 
the  laminar  portion  is  removed,  by  making  either  a  vertical 
or  a  horizontal  section,  it  bulges  freely  or  rises  up  considerably 
into  a  smooth  and  rounded  eminence.  It  is  yellowish  in  colour, 
and  is  composed  of  loose  cartilaginous  substance,  with  a  lai^ 
quantity  of  fluid  and  many  cai-tilage  cells  in  the  interspaces  of 
its  matrix.     It  is  the  persistent  part  of  the  chorda  dorsalis. 

It  is  not  in  immediate  contact  with  the  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tabrse,  but  together  with  some  of  the  most  central  and  imperfect 
lamellffl  it  is  separated  from  tlie  bone  by  a  thin  layer  of 
articidor  cartilage.  It  forms  a  ball  of  tightly  compressed  and 
elastic  material,  which  has  a  constant  tendency  to  spring  out 
from  its  confinement  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance ;  hence 
it  constitutes  a  pivot  round  which  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra; 
in  contact  with  it  tUt,  or  on  which  they  twist  or  incline  in  one 
direction  or  another. 

The  intervertebral  substances  vary  in  shape  with  the  Ixxlies 
of  the  vertebne  which  they  unit«.  They  have  therefore  a 
wider  area  the  lower  they  are  situated  in  the  column.  Their 
tliickness  is  also  greatest  in  the  lumbar  region.  Together  they 
form  nearly  one-i]uarter  of  the  whole  length  of  the  column, 
so  that  ill  a  column  of  twenty-eight  inches  ^e  intervertebral 
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subfltances  together  measure  about  seven  inches.  The  total 
length  along  dieir  front  aspect  is  greater  than  that  along  their 
posterior  surface ;  and  this  difference  is  chiefly  due  to  the  cer- 
vical and  lumbar  substances.  Thus  they  are  the  cause  of  the 
convexity  forwards  in  the  cervical  region,  and  increase  that  in 
the  lumbar.  It  will  be  seen  on  referring  to  figure  how  great 
is  the  difference  in  the  curves  of  the  spine  (b)  in  the  recent  state^ 
and  (a)  in  the  dry  after  the  intervertebral  substances  have  been 
removed  and  the  vertebrae  are  placed  in  close  contact  with  each 
other,  both  with  respect  to  their  bodies  and  articular  processes. 
In  the  dry  state  the  convexity  of  the  cervical  and  lumbar 
regions  almost  disappears,  and  the  vertebrae  present  one  great 
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Cniree  of  Spinal  Column  between  Atlas  and  Fifth  Lumbar  Vertebra. 
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With  intervertebral 
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curve,  the  concavity  of  which  looks  forwards,  and  is  most 
marked  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  region.  Such 
is  the  curve  of  old  age,  owing  to  the  shrinking  and  drying  up 
of  the  intervertebral  substances,  which  in  their  perfect  state  not 
only  straighten  out  the  column,  but  give  to  it  the  forward 
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projections  in  tlie  cervical  and  lumbar  regions,  and  protluee 
those  gentle  curves  in  ihe  line  of  the  column  which  have  led 
to  ita  being  called  "  the  line  of  beauty"  in  all  ^ee. 

The  concavity  forwards  of  the  dorsal  region  is  almost  entirely 
due  to  the  shape  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertehriB,  but  is  somewhat 
increased  by  the  intervertebral  substances. 

The  Ligaments. — The  intervertebral  substances  are  closely 
bound  by  the  ligaments  which  pass  ovlt  them  and  tlie  bodies 
of  the  vertebrffi ;  and  in  the  dorsal  region,  the  inter-ai'ticular 
Uganientfl  of  the  heads  of  the  ribs  are  also  firmly  attached  to 
the  intervertebral  substances. 

By  means  of  the  intervertebral  substances  alone  the  ver- 
tebrse  are  united  together  very  tii-mly,  in  much  the  same  way 
as  the  several  parts  of  the  pelvis  are  by  their  symphysial  car- 
tilages ;  but  the  column  so  constructed  is  too  supple  and 
flexible,  so  that  the  union  of  the  several  segmente  requires  to 
be  further  bound  together  by  long,  and  short  immediate  liga- 
ments. Tliese  ligaments  are  the  anterior  and  posterior  common 
vertebral,  and  the  short  intervertebral  Ugaments. 

Further,  the  stellate  ligaments  of  the  costo-vertebral  joints, 
though  not  ligaments  properly  speaking  of  the  spinal  column, 
yet  give  strength  to  it  by  binding  two  vertebra-  and  the  inter- 
vening substance  to  the  same  rib  or  lateral  buttress. 

The  Anterior  Common  Vertebral  LigamtiU  extends,  as  a  very 
distinct  longitudinal  band,  from  the  second  cervical  vertebra 
to  the  sacrum.  At  the  midille  of  the  sacruii]  it  becomes  gra- 
dually lost  in  the  j)eriosteuin  of  that  bone,  but  is  again  dis- 
tinguishable as  a  ligament  in  front  of  the  sacro-coccygeal 
articulation. 

At  its  upper  extremity  it  is  continuous  with  the  narrow 
central  portion  of  the  anterior  atlo-axoidean  ligament,  which, 
like  it,  is  finnly  connected  with  the  front  of  the  body  of  Uie 
axis.  At  fii-st  narrow  and  pointed,  it  gradually  widens  as  it 
descends,  until  it  measures  fi'om  one  and  tlu'ce-qnartera  to 
two  inches  at  the  fifth  lumbar  veitebra.  It  is  thickest  in  the 
doraal  region,  and  thicker  in  tlie  lumbar  than  in  the  cervical 
region.  Its  structure  is  bright  peai'ly  wliite  and  gbstening, 
with  straight  and  well-defined  biuxlera.  These  borders  are  parti- 
cularly well  marked  in  the  dorsal  region,  where,  over  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebra;,  the  finger-nail  can  be  inserted  beueath  them. 
The  ligament  can  be  detached  from  end  to  end  as  a  ribbon-like 
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band.  It  is  fbrmly  connected  with  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae. 
Its  superficial  fibres  extend  over  several,  its  deeper  over  only 
two  or  three  bones.  It  is  strengthened  in  the  cervical  region 
by  the  tendinous  fibres  of  the  pnevertebral  muscles,  and  in  the 
lumbar  region  by  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm. 

The  anterior  common  ligaments  prevent  undue  backward 
movement  of  the  vertebrse — i.e.,  over-extension  of  the  spine. 

The  Posterior  Common  Vertebral  Ligament  extends  from  the 
occipital  bone  to  the  coccyx.  It  is  wider  above  than  below, 
and  at  its  commencement  has  a  broad  attachment  to  the 
cranial  surface  of  the  basilar  portion  of  tlie  occipital  bone. 
As  it  passes  over  the  back  of  tlie  bodies  and  intervertebral 
substances,  it  varies  somewhat  in  the  different  regions  of 
the  column.  Throughout  the  cervical  portion  it  is  of  nearly 
uniform  width,  although  on  the  level  of  the  intervertebral  sub- 
tances  it  retains  the  same  thickness  somewhat  further  outwards 
on  each  side  than  over  the  bodies  of  the  bones,  and  it  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  short  intervertebral  ligaments  at  the  interver- 
tebral foramina. 

In  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions  it  has  distinctly  dentated 
borders,  being  broader  over  the  intervertebral  substances  and 
the  edges  of  the  bones  than  over  the  middle  of  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrae.  In  the  latter  situations,  where  its  close  attach- 
ment to  the  bone  is  not  requisite  for  strength,  and  where 
numerous  bloodvessels  pass  into  and  out  of  the  osseous  sub- 
stance, the  ligament  is  a  narrow  band  along  the  median  line. 
These  narrow  portions  consist  of  longitudinal  fibres,  some  of 
which  are  superficial  and  pass  over  several  vertebrae,  and  others 
are  deeper  and  extend  only  from  one  vertebra  to  the  next  but 
one  below.  The  broader  portions  or  expansions  of  the  ligament 
are  formed  by  oblique  fibres,  which,  springing  from  the  lateral 
surface  of  the  bodies  near  the  intervertebral  foramina,  take  a 
curved  course  downwards  and  backwards  over  an  intervertebral 
substance,  and  reach  tlie  narrow  portion  of  the  ligament  on  the 
centre  of  the  vertebra  next  below.  They  again  diverge  outwards 
to  pass  over  the  next  succeeding  intervertebral  substance,  and 
end  on  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra  beyond. 
The  same  fibres  therefore  are  in  connexion  with  the  bodies  of 
three  vertebrae  and  two  intervertebral  substances — i.e.,  two 
amphiarthrodial  joints ;  they  enter  into  two  expansions  and 
decussate  in  each  of  them  with  other  fibres  similarly  disposed ; 
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tliey  also  blend  near  the  intervertebral  foramina  with  the  short 
ligaments  upon  the  sides  of  the  column.  Deeper  still  are  other 
fibres  thickening  these  expansions  of  the  common  ligament, 
and  extending  only  from  one  bone  to  the  next. 

The  last  well-mai'ked  expansion  is  situated  behind  the  inter- 
vertebral substance  between  the  first  two  segments  of  the 
sacnim ;  below  this  spot  tlie  ligament  becomes  a  slender,  deli- 
cate, central  cord,  with  only  rudimentary  expansions,  but  when 
it  reaches  the  sacro-coccygeal  joint  it  again  becomes  more  pro- 
nounced, and  helps  to  strengthen  that  joint  as  it  does  the 
several  amphiartlu'odial  joints  between  the  vertebra-.  On  the 
back  of  the  coccyx  it  blends  with  other  stronger  ligamentous 
tissues. 

In  the  cervical  region  the  ligament  rests  flat  upon  and  ex- 
tends quite  across  the  bodies  of  the  vertebi'ie ;  in  the  dorsal 
and  lumbar  regions  it  is  stretched  over  without  resting  upon 
the  hacks  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebne,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  bloodvessels  and  some  loose  cellular  tissue,  which 
serves  as  a  delicnt*  periosteum  for  the  bonea  where  the  liga- 
ment is  not  connected  with  them.  At  the  forameu  magnimi 
and  on  the  occipital  bone  it  is  closely  united  with  the  dura 
mater,  which,  however,  can  be  dissected  up  from  off  it  Along 
the  sacrum  and  at  the  coccyx  the  filum  temiiuale  becomes 
blended  with  it.  Elsewhere  a  loose  cellular  membrane  attaches 
the  dui'a  mater  to  the  ligament. 

The  posterior  common  ligament  checks  undue  flexion,  and 
prevents  displacement  forwards  of  the  vertebrae.  By  its  great 
strength  and  breadth  in  the  neck  and  its  aacent  to  the  cranium 
it  helps  to  hold  up  tlie  head  upon  the  spinal  column.  In 
this  it  is  assisted  by  the  dura  mater  and  the  supra-spinous 
ligament.  Its  expansions  over  the  joints  of  the  bodies  serve 
the  same  purpose  within  the  spinal  canal  as  the  intervertebral 
ligaments  serve  on  the  exterior — viz.,  to  strengthen  the  union 
of  the  intervertebral  substances  with  the  contiguous  bodies  of 
the  vertebne. 

TheliUerverUbral  or  Short  Vertebral  Li^amejits. — Along  each 
side  of  the  column,  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  conuuon 
ligament,  are  numerous  short  fibres  ]>assing  fi'om  the  body  of 
one  vertebra  to  that  of  the  next,  and  on  thia  account  they  may 
be  called  inter\'ertebral  ligaments. 

The  more  superficial  fibres  of  these  short  ligaments  are  more  or 
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less  vertical ;  those  near  the  anterior  common  ligament  being  more 
so  than  those  nearer  the  pedicles.  The  deepest  and  shortest  fibres 
pass  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  vertical  surface  of  one  vertebra 
to  near  the  upper  edge  of  the  vertical  surface  of  the  next.  As 
they  pass  over  the  intervertebral  substances  many  of  these 
fibres  decussate  with  one  another,  so  that  they  may  be  called 
crucial  from  their  arrangement.  They  are  closely  united  to  the 
intervertebral  substances,  and  it  is  no  doubt  owing  to  this,  and 
to  the  fact  that  these  short  ligaments  are  connected  with  the 
deep  surface  and  more  central  portion  of  the  anterior  common 
ligament,  that  the  latter  is  usually  described  as  being  more 
firmly  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the  bodies  and  to  the  intervertebral 
substances  than  to  the  central  concave  part  of  the  vertical  sur- 
face of  the  bodies. 

In  the  cervical  region  the  fibres  of  these  short  ligaments  are 
more  scattered  and  less  well  marked ;  they  are  covered  by  the 
longus  colli  muscle,  the  tendinous  slips  of  which  can  hardly 
be  separated  from  them. 

In  the  dorsal  region  they  overlie  the  fibres  of  the  stellate 
ligament,  and  in  the  lumbar  they  even  radiate  towards  the 
transverse  processes  (as  the  stellate  ligament  does  towards  the 
lib),  from  the  vertebra  and  substance  above,  as  well  as  from 
the  vertebra  to  which  the  transverse  process  belongs.  In  the 
case  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebne,  the  fibres  thus 
passing  to  the  transverse  process  are  very  strongly  marked,  and 
some  of  them  are  continued  into  the  lumbo-iliac  ligament. 
Much  the  same  arrangement  is  to  be  seen  on  the  front  of  the 
sacrum,  where  the  strong  fibres  of  the  periosteimi  radiate  to- 
wards the  ribs  of  bone  between  the  anterior  sacral  foramina. 

At  the  intervertebral  foramina  in  each  region  of  the  column 
these  short  ligaments  blend  with  the  expanded  areas  of  the 
posterior  common  ligament,  while  in  front,  as  stated  above,  they 
are  connected  with  tlie  anterior  common  ligament.  Thus  is 
formed  a  complete  casing  of  ligamentous  tissue  aroimd  each 
amphiarthrodial  joint  between  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae. 

The  intervertebral  or  short  vertebral  ligaments  limit  move- 
ment in  every  direction,  and  assist  the  intervertebral  substances 
in  binding  the  bodies  firmly  together. 

The  great  strength  given  to  the  spinal  column  by  these  liga- 
ments, and  the  extent  to  which  they  limit  the  yielding  of  the 
intervertebral  substances  and  the  movements  of  the  vertebrae, 
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can  be  appreciated  hy  notioing  tbe  increftaed  pliability  of  a  \mt- 
tion  of  the  column  after  these  ligamente  have  been  removed  by 
diaeection. 

Ligaments  and  Joints  amnsciing  the  Posterior  part  of  (he  Spine. 

TJie  posterior  portion  of  t/m  spinal  column  consists  of  the 
arclies  with  their  outstanding  processes,  and  of  tlie  ligaments 
connecting  them.  We  shall  consider  first  the  laminae  of  the 
arches ;  secondly,  the  articular  processes ;  thirdly,  the  non- 
articular  processes ;  and  fourthly,  the  ligaments  of  tliese  several 
parts  in  the  same  order. 

The  Osseous  SxEfcruRES. — The  Lamina:  vary  in  shape  and 
dimensions  in  the  different  regions.  Those  of  the  last  dorsal 
and  the  upper  three  lumbar  veitebrre  are  the  shortest  of  all 
from  aide  to  side,  and  very  deep  fnim  above  downwards.  Those 
of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra  are  longer  from  side  to  side,  and 
Bomewhat  deeper  than  those  of  the  bones  immediately  alrave, 
this  difference  being  due  to  the  more  lateral  position  of  the 
inferior  articulating  processes  of  the  fourth  lumbar,  which  are  as 
widely  apart  from  each  other  as  tbe  superior  of  the  same  bone. 

The  laminae  of  the  fifth  lumbar  are  still  longer  from  side  to 
side — indeed  they  are  the  longest  in  the  colmnn  ;  they  are 
also  much  shallower  than  either  those  in  the  dorsal  or  in  the  rest 
of  the  lumbar  region.  They  are  longer  at  the  lower  (sacral) 
border  than  above,  owing  to  the  greater  widlli  1)etween  the 
inferior  than  between  the  superior  articular  processes. 

Excepting  along  the  middle  line,  immediately  beneath  the 
roots  of  the  spinous  processes,  there  is  no  interval  lietween  the 
iBmime  of  any  of  the  lumbar  vertebne  (except  the  fourth  and 
fifth)  appreciable  from  the  outside — i.e.,  behind.  Tliis  inter- 
laminar  intei-val  along  the  middle  line  is  the  result  inutly  of 
the  horizontal  direction  of  the  spinous  processes,  and  partly 
of  the  considerable  downward  and  upward  prolongation  of  tbe 
outer  end  of  the  lamina;  into  the  inferior  and  superior  arti- 
culating processes  respectively. 

In  the  dorsal  region  the  lamina  are  nearly  square,  flattened 
plates,  with  their  surfaces  forwards  and  backwards,  and  borders 
above  and  below.  Owing  to  the  different  direction  of  tbe 
articulating  processes,  and  to  the  downward  inclination  of  the 
spinous  processes  one  over  the  other,  there  is  no  appreciable 
space   between  tbe  lamina;  even  along  the  median  h'ue.      In 
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ibis  way  therefore  the  spinal  canal  is  entirely  shielded  by  bone 
in  the  region  where  its  contents  are  most  exposed  to  injury 
owing  to  the  backward  curve  of  the  column. 

In  the  cervical  region  the  laminae  are  not  so  deep  as  in 
the  lumbar  and  dorsal  regions;  and  their  surfaces,  especially 
about  the  middle  of  the  region,  are  somewhat  curved,  so  that 
while  their  surfaces  face  forwards  and  backwards  near  the  arti- 
cular processes,  they  incline  upwards  and  backwards,  and  down- 
wards and  forwards,  near  the  roots  of  the  spinous  processes.  A 
distinct  interlaminar  space,  resulting  from  the  obliquity  of  the 
articular  processes,  and  the  horizontal  direction  of  the  spinous 
processes,  is  especially  marked  about  the  middle  of  the  region. 

In  all  parts  of  the  spinal  column  the  inclination  of  the 
laminse  follows  pretty  nearly  that  of  the  articular  processes, 
which  are  merely  prolongations  from  the  outer  ends  of  the 
laminae.  Thus  in  the  cervical  region  the  processes  look  ob- 
liquely upwards  and  backwards,  and  downwards  and  forwards ; 
so  do  the  laminae  in  part  of  their  extent.  In  tlie  dorsal  region 
both  articular  processes  and  laminae  face  almost  directly  back- 
wards and  forwards;  while  in  the  lumbar  region  there  is  a 
slight  twist,  together  with  a  groove  on  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  laminae,  whereby  the  superior  articular  processes  are 
made  to  look  inwards  and  backwards,  and  the  inferior  outwards 
and  forwards. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  where  there  exists  an  interlaminar 
space  the  curve  of  the  spine  is  forwards,  and  the  movements 
are  the  freest ;  but  where  there  is  no  interlaminar  space 
beneath  the  roots  of  the  spinous  processes,  the  curve  of  the 
spine  is  backwards,  and  the  movements  are  not  free.  There  is, 
however,  no  direct  relation  between  the  interlaminar  space  and 
the  thickness  and  strength  of  the  interlaminar  ligament — i,e,, 
the  ligamentum  subflavum. 

In  ajl  the  regions  of  the  colimm  the  laminae  of  each  vertebra 
are  marked  by  the  attachment  of  two  ligamenta  subflava. 
Along  the  upper  edge,  and  extending  a  little  way  along  the 
posterior  surface  near  the  middle  line,  is  a  rough  ridge  (often 
very  uneven)  to  which  the  lower  border  of  the  ligament  above 
is  attached.  This  is  best  marked  in  the  middle  and  lower 
parts  of  the  dorsal  region,  where  there  is  often  a  distinct 
horseshoe-shaped  roughness,  the  concavity  of  which  is  upwards  on 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  laminae,  between  the  articular  facets. 
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Sharp  and  strong  spicula  of  bone  are  sometimes  seen  projecting 
upwards  from  it.  On  the  deep  or  anterior  surface  there  is  a 
rough  ridge,  with  a  depression  below  it  extending  upwards  and 
outwards  from  the  root  of  the  spinous  process  along  the  inner 
side  of,  and  then  above,  the  inferior  articular  process  as  far  as 
the  jimction  of  the  pedicle  with  the  lamina.  This  is  for  the 
attachment  of  the  upper  border  of  the  lower  of  the  two 
ligamenta  subflava  connected  with  that  vertebra.  This  ridge 
and  depression  are  also  best  marked  in  the  dorsal  region  where 
those  of  the  two  sides  form  quite  a  Y  shaped  impression ;  the 
upright  of  the  Y  extends  along  the  under  surface  of  the 
spinous  process,  while  the  arms  spread  upwards,  one  on  each 
side,  beyond  the  median  border  of  the  articular  facets  to  the 
pedicles. 

The  Articular  Processes  are  two  superior  and  two  inferior 
for  each  vertebra.  They  project  upwards  and  downwards 
respectively,  two  on  each  side  at  the  junction  of  the  pedicles 
with  the  laminae.  Although  they  are  always  called  processes, 
they  are  not  such  in  the  same  sense  as  the  transverse  and 
spinous  processes  are.  They  are  not  separate  elements  of 
a  vertebra  but  merely  facet-like  prolongations  of  the  laminsD. 
They  have  no  separate  centres  of  development  as  have  the 
spinous  and  transverse  processes.  The  outer  extremity  of  each 
lamina  becomes  deeper  and  thicker  just  before  it  merges  into  the 
pedicle  of  the  arch,  and  in  the  posterior  and  anterior  surfaces 
of  this  wide  part  of  the  lamina  the  articular  facets  are  placed. 
In  the  cervical  and  dorsal  region  this  relation  of  parts  is 
obvious  enough,  but  in  the  lumbar  it  is  less  evident  at  first 
sight,  owing  to  the  strong  inward  and  outward  curves  of  upper 
and  lower  facets  respectively.  In  all  the  regions  of  the 
column  the  posterior  non-articular  surface  of  the  inferior  arti- 
cular processes  forms  part  of  the  vertebral  groove  for  the  erector 
spinal  muscles,  or  their  prolongations,  to  the  head  and 
neck. 

In  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions,  the  transverse  process 
projects  laterally  from  the  arch  between  the  upper  articular 
process  which  is  above  its  root  and  the  lower  articular  process 
wliich  is  below  it.  In  all  regions  the  superior  facets  look  more 
or  less  backwards,  and  the  inferior  (which  are  on  a  slightly 
more  posterior  plane  than  the  anterior)  more  or  less  forwards. 

In    the  lumbar    the   superior   are    concave,   more    or   less 
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rounded^  and  (except  in  the  case  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  bones) 
further  apart  than  the  inferior.  While  they  are  directed  some- 
what backwards  they  look  considerably  inwards,  and  embrace 
between  them  the  inferior  processes  of  the  vertebrae  above. 

The  inferior  facets  are  convex,  and  look  more  outwards  than 
forwards.  Those  of  the  fourth  are  in  the  same  vertical  plane 
with  the  superior — i.e,,  they  are  equally  wide  apart  owing  to 
the  greater  width  of  the  fifth  vertebra.  Those  of  the  fifth 
are  even  wider  apart  than  the  superior  facets  of  the  same  bone, 
owing  to  the  greater  distance  between  the  articular  processes 
of  the  first  segment  of  the  sacrum. 

Nowhere  in  the  lumbar  vertebrae  do  we  find  the  inferior 
processes  of  one  bone  tightly  embraced  by  the  superior  of  the 
next.  In  no  case  can  the  facets  on  the  two  sides  be  placed  in 
immediate  apposition  at  the  same  time,  and  hence  rotatory 
movements  become  possible  in  the  lumbar  region,  which,  but 
for  this  space  between  the  articular  facets,  could  not  have 
taken  place. 

In  the  dorsal  region  the  articular  facets  are  not  more  than 
half  the  size  of  the  lumbar.  The  superior  are  flat,  and 
directed  vertically  backwards  with  a  slight  inclination  outwards. 
The  inferior  are  slightly  concave,  and  are  in  a  plane  a  very 
little  behind  the  superior :  they  are  directed  forwards,  with  a 
faint  inclination  inwards.  In  the  cervical  region  they  are 
somewhat  concave,  larger  than  the  dorsal,  but  smaller  than  the 
lumbar  facets.  The  superior,  wliich  are  directed  backwards, 
look  considerably  upwards,  and  have  a  slight  inward  inclination. 
The  inferior,  which  are  directed  forwards,  look  considerably 
downwards,  and  have  a  slight  outward  inclination. 

The  relative  position  of  these  processes  to  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  column.  In  the 
cervical  region,  when  looked  at  from  in  front,  the  whole 
of  the  articular  processes  can  be  seen  on  the  sides  of, 
though  somewhat  posterior  to,  the  body.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  dorsal  region,  although  the  processes  are  still  seen,  they 
are  getting  more  and  more  behind  the  body  as  they  descend, 
so  that  those  of  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra  are  nearly  hidden 
by  the  body  of  that  bone. 

In  the  lower  dorsal,  and  in  the  lumbar  region  as  low  as  the 
third  vertebra,  they  are  entirely  hidden  behind  the  bodies ; 
but  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebrae,  especially  the 


fiftli,  the  processes  again  stand  somewhat  out  from  betiind  the 
boches,  am!  are  seen  from  in  front  of  the  coUimn.  Tims, 
wliile  all  tlie  facets  at  wliifh  movements  occur  between  the 
occiput  and  atlaa,  and  atlas  and  axis,  are  in  the  same  transverse 
vertical  plane,  or  nearly  so ;  the  articular  processes  of  the 
dorsal  and  lumhar  vertebra;,  with  the  exception  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  lumbar,  are  in  vertical  planes  more  and  more  behind 
the  posterior  border  of  the  bodies  of  the  same  bones  according 
as  they  are  situated  lower  in  the  column. 

To  this  difference  in  the  relative  position  of  the  articular 
processes  is  also  due  the  apparejUlt/  greater  width  of  the 
cervical  bodies  as  compared  with  the  upper  dorsal ;  the  greatet 
size  of  the  spinal  or  vertebral  canal  in  the  cervical  region ;  and 
the  greater  width  of  the  vertebral  groove.  This  is  easily  under- 
stood, for  where  the  articular  processes  project  most  beyond  the 
lateral  lines  of  tlie  bodies  of  the  vertebra  there  the  latnins;  are 
necessarily  widest,  and  the  space  on  each  side  of  the  spinous  pro- 
cess between  it  and  the  articular  prricessea  is  the  greatest.  Move- 
ment also  is  most  free  at  those  parts  of  the  column  where  the 
bodies  and  articular  facets  are  most  nearly  in  the  same  trans- 
verse plane. 

The  Non-aettculah  Processes. — The  spinous  proceases 
vary  in  the  several  regions.  In  the  cervical,  they  are  nearly 
horizontal,  and  (excluding  the  atlas  and  the  seventli  vertebra) 
are  bifid.  Those  of  the  third  and  foiu'th  are  short;  that  of 
the  axis  ia  merely  rudimentary ;  that  of  the  seventh  is  long, 
broad,  and  tuberculated. 

In  the  dorsal  region,  as  low  as  the  ninth  dorsal  vertebra, 
they  are  long,  prismatic,  inclined  downwards  over  one  another 
like  the  tiles  on  a  roof,  and  tuberculated  at  their  extremity, 
Their  downward  inclination  preventa  any  undue  projection 
in  that  part  of  the  column  which  has  its  convexity  back- 
wards. 

The  spinous  processes  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
doi-sa!,  and  those  of  the  lumbar  vertebrse,  are  broad,  thick,  long, 
and  horizontal  in  direction.  The  largest  of  all  the  spinous 
processes  are  those  belonging  to  the  first  three  lumbar  vertebrse. 
That  of  the  fifth  lumbar  is  altogether  smaller  tlian  the  rest  in 
tliis  region. 

Thus  we  notice  that  where  movement  is  free  the  spinous 
processes  are  nearly  horizontal. 
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The  Transverse  Processes. — In  the  cervical  region  there  are 
two  roots  to  each  process — one,  whicli  springs  from  the  side  of 
the  lx)dy,  and  the  lateral  lip  of  the  upper  articular  disc 
of  the  body;  and  the  otJier  from  the  neural  arch  l)etween 
the  superior  and  inferior  articular  processes.  The  anterior  root 
is  the  larger  except  in  the  case  of  the  seventh  cervical.  The 
two  roots  are  united  at  their  outer  ends,  and,  together  with  the 
pedicle  between  them,  enclose  the  foramen  for  the  vertebral 
artery.  It  is  hardly  correct  therefore  to  describe,  as  is  com- 
monly done,  the  cervical  transverse  processes  as  being  pierced 
at  tlieir  base  by  the  vertebral  foramen.  Between  the  foramen 
and  the  tip  of  the  process  the  upper  sm*face  of  the  transverse 
process  is  deeply  channelled  for  the  passage  of  the  cervical 
spinal  nerves.  Each  process  is  somewhat  curved  downwards, 
and  projects  slightly  forwards  as  well  as  outwards.  They  thus 
slightly  overhang  in  front  the  capsular  ligaments  and  the  arti- 
cular processes. 

In  the  dorsal  region,  with  the  exception  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth,  the  processes  are  large  and  long.  They  project  back- 
wards as  well  as  outwards,  are  tuberculated  at  their  extremities, 
and  are  marked  by  facets  for  the  tubercles  of  the  ribs.  They 
arise  by  only  one  root,  wliich  is  connected  with  the  neural  arch 
between  the  superior  and  inferior  articular  processes.  The  cap- 
sular ligaments  of  two  joints  are  partly  attached  to  each  pro- 
cess— that  of  the  upper  one  to  the  upper  and  back  part,  that 
of  the  lower  to  the  anterior  and  lower  surface  of  the  base  of 
the  process.  The  eleventh  and  twelfth  dorsal  vertebrae  have 
stunted  rudimentary  processes,  which  indeed  are  generally  only 
represented  by  three  partially  amalgamated  tubercles.  These 
tubercles  become  differentiated  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  are 
known  as  the  accessory  transverse  and  mamillary  processes.  In 
the  lumbar  region  the  transverse  processes  vary  with  each  ver- 
tebra :  those  of  the  upper  four  are  horizontal,  and  spring,  like 
the  dorsal,  simply  from  the  neural  arch  between  the  upper 
and  lower  articular  processes,  from  which,  however,  they  are 
separated  by  a  considerable  interval 

This  origin  of  the  lumbar  transverse  processes  is  strongly 
opposed  to  the  opinion  held  by  some  anatomists,  that  they  are 
homologous  with  ribs.  If  the  anterior  roots  of  the  cervical 
processes  are  rightly  considered  to  be  the  homologues  of  ribs,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  the  processes  of  the  four  upper  lumbar 
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vertebrae,  which  are  equivalent  to  the  posterior  roots  of  the 
cervical  transverse  processes,  have  any  such  homology.  That 
of  the  fifth  lumbar  is  very  broad  and  massive,  and  is  inclined 
backwards,  outwards,  and  slightly  upwards.  It  springs,  like 
the  cervical  transverse  processes,  from  the  side  of  the  body 
as  well  as  from  the  neural  arch,  only,  unlike  the  cervical 
processes;  it  has  no  large  foramen  between  its  roots,  but  only  a 
little  hole  or  two  for  small  vessels :  hence  the  process  seems  to 
be  massed  together  both  with  the  pedicle  and  with  the  side  of 
the  body  of  the  bone.  Great  strength  is  given  to  this  vertebra 
by  the  consolidation  of  these  parts,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
see  in  it  the  commencement  of  an  arrangement  which  attains 
its  fulness  in  the  construction  of  the  sacrum. 

In  length  the  transverse  processes  of  the  five  lumbar  ver- 
tebrae usually  stand  to  one  another  thus  :  the  third  is  the 
longest,  the  second  next,  and  then  the  first,  fourth,  and  fifth,  in 
succession.  They  are  each  slighter,  and  the  third  is  often 
longer  than  the  corresponding  dorsal  processes. 

Ligaments  connecting  the  Lamina  and  Articular  Pro- 
cesses.— Hie  ligamentum  subflavum  is  a  shallow  plate  of  closely 
woven  yellow  elastic  tissue,  interposed  between  the  arches  of 
two  adjacent  vertebrae.  The  first  plate  connects  the  axis  with  the 
third  cervical  vertebra,  and  the  last  connects  the  fifth  lumbar 
with  the  first  segment  of  tlie  sacrum.  Each  ligament  extends 
from  the  inner  and  posterior  edge  of  the  intervertebral  foramen 
on  one  side  to  the  corresponding  point  on  the  opposite ;  and 
thus  besides  closing  the  interlaminar  spaces  and  acting  as  a 
bond  of  union  for  the  vertebral  arches,  they  each  form  part  of  two 
capsular  ligaments.  They  are  convex  from  above  downwaKls 
in  front,  but  concave  from  side  to  side,  making  a  more  decided 
transverse  curve  than  the  arches  of  the  vertebrae  between 
which  they  are  placed.  Tliis  concavity  is  more  marked  in  the 
dorsal  and  still  more  in  tlie  lumbar  region  than  in  the  cervical, 
as  they  extend  in  the  former  regions  a  short  distance  between 
the  roots  of  the  spinous  processes  where  they  blend  with  the 
interspinous  ligaments.  There  is  therefore  in  the  dorsal  and 
lumbar  regions  no  actual  separation  of  the  ligament  into  two 
lateral  halves,  although  in  the  latter  there  appears  at  first  sight  to 
be  such,  owing  to  the  decided  folding  of  the  ligament  upon  itself, 
in  the  middle  line,  whereby  the  inner  surface  is  in  apposition 
with  itself,  for  a  short  distance  as  the  ligament  projects  back- 
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wartls  a  little  way  l>etween  the  roota  of  tbe  spinous  ] 

This  fuliling  and  backward  extension  give  the  appearance  of  a 

inodiaii  sulcus  when  seen  from  the  front. 

lu  tlie  dorsal  region  there  is  only  a  median  depression,  not 
amoimting  to  a  sulcus.  In  the  cervical  region,  where  the 
spinous  processes  are  bifid,  there  is  a  median  fissure  in  the 
yellow  bgament,  whiuh  is  filled  up  by  fibro-areolar  tissue,  but 
there  is  no  actual  interval  between  the  two  halves,  only  an 
interruption  in  the  nature  of  its  structure. 

To  the  higher  of  the  two  arches  between  which  it  extends 
each  Ugamentum  subflnviim  is  attached  on  tlie  inner  or  anterior 
surface  of  the  lamina,  and  close  to  the  inner  edge  of  the 
inferior  articulating  procesjies,  along  which  it  ascends  on  each 
side  of  the  middle  bne,  from  the  root  of  the  spinous  process. 
Owing  to  the  more  antero-lateral  situation  of  tlie  articular 
processes  of  the  cenical  vertebrip,  the  yellow  ligament  does  not 
enter  quite  so  freely  into  the  fonnation  of  the  capsidar  liga- 
ments of  this  region,  as  of  those  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar. 

To  the  lower  of  the  two  arches  the  ligament  is  attached  on 
the  upper  edge  of  the  lamina,  descending  in  the  middle  line, 
especially  in  tlie  dorsal  region,  over  tlie  outer  or  posterior 
surface ;  laterally  it  is  attached  to  the  inner  or  anterior  surface 
of  tiie  arch  close  to  the  inner  border  of  the  superior  articulating 
processes. 

The  ligamentB  are  thickest  and  strongest  in  the  lumbar 
region  ;  narrow,  hut  strong,  in  the  dorsal ;  and  liroader,  thinner, 
and  more  memhranoua  in  the  cervical  region. 

There  are,  as  stated  above,  well  marked  rough  ridges  on  the 
arches  of  the  dried  vertebne,  showing  the  attachments  of  these 
ligaments  ;  those  of  the  superior  attaclmieuta  are  stronger  than 
those  of  the  inferior.  The  dorsal  vertehrie  show  the  strongest 
markings  ;  the  lumbar  are  also  strongly  impressed  by  the  1^- 
menta,  but  the  cervical  are  much  less  so. 

Uses  of  the  Li'jiunenJa  Buhflava.—lt  is  invariably  stated  that 
the  ligamenta  suhflava  are  stretched  during  flexion  forwards  of 
the  spine,  and  that  by  virtue  of  their  elasticity  they  a^ist  the 
muscles  in  bringing  the  column  back  again  to,  and  in  retaining 
ft  in.  tlie  erect  posture.  A  careful  examination  of  the  ligament 
in  different  parts  of  the  colunm  convinces  one  (1)  that  it  is 
stretched  throughout  on  liending  the  spine  forwards  ;  (2)  that 
tlic   right   half  of  the   ligaments   is  stretched  on  heiuliiuj  the 
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wards  a  little  way  between  the  roots  of  the  spinous  processes. 
This  folding  and  backward  extension  give  the  appearance  of  a 
median  sulcus  when  seen  from  the  front. 

In  the  dorsal  region  there  is  only  a  median  depression,  not 
amounting  to  a  sulcus.  In  the  cervical  region,  where  the 
spinous  processes  are  bifid,  there  is  a  median  fissure  in  the 
yellow  ligament,  which  is  filled  up  by  fibro-areolar  tissue,  but 
there  is  no  actual  interval  between  tlie  two  halves,  only  an 
interruption  in  the  nature  of  its  structure. 

To  the  higher  of  the  two  arches  between  which  it  extends 
each  ligamentum  subflavum  is  attached  on  the  inner  or  anterior 
surface  of  the  lamina,  and  close  to  the  inner  edge  of  the 
inferior  articulating  processes,  along  which  it  ascends  on  each 
side  of  the  middle  line,  from  tlie  root  of  the  spinous  process. 
Owing  to  the  more  antero-lateral  situation  of  the  articular 
processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,,  the  yellow  ligament  does  not 
enter  quite  so  freely  into  the  formation  of  the  capsidar  liga- 
ments of  tliis  region,  as  of  those  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar. 

To  the  lower  of  the  two  arches  the  ligament  is  attached  on 
the  upper  edge  of  the  lamina,  descending  in  the  middle  line, 
especially  in  the  dorsal  region,  over  the  outer  or  posterior 
surface ;  laterally  it  is  attached  to  the  inner  or  anterior  surface 
of  the  arch  close  to  the  inner  border  of  the  superior  articulating 
processes. 

The  ligaments  are  thickest  and  strongest  in  the  lumbar 
region  ;  narrow,  but  strong,  in  the  dorsal ;  and  broader,  thinner, 
and  more  membranous  in  the  cervical  region. 

There  are,  as  stated  above,  well  marked  rough  ridges  on  the 
arches  of  the  dried  vertebne,  showing  the  attachments  of  these 
ligaments  ;  those  of  the  superior  attachments  are  stronger  than 
those  of  the  inferior.  The  dorsal  vertebrae  show  the  strongest 
markings  ;  the  lumbar  are  also  strongly  impressed  by  the  liga- 
ments, but  the  cervical  are  much  less  so. 

Uses  of  the  Zigamenta  Subjlava, — It  is  invariably  stated  that 
tlie  ligamenta  subflava  are  stretched  during  flexion  forwards  of 
the  spine,  and  that  by  virtue  of  their  elasticity  they  assist  the 
muscles  in  bringing  the  column  back  again  to,  and  in  retaining 
tt  in,  the  erect  posture.  A  careful  examination  of  the  ligament 
in  different  parts  of  the  column  convinces  one  (1)  that  it  is 
stretched  throughout  on  bending  the  spine  forwards  ;  (2)  that 
the  right  half  of  the   ligaments  is  stretched  on  bending  the 
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column  to  the  left,  and  the  left  half  on  bending  the  column  to 
the  right  side  ;  and  (3)  that  tlie  right  portions  of  the  hgamenta 
are  stretched  on  twisting  the  left  side  of  the  tody  forwards, 
and  the  left  portions  on  twisting  the  right  side  forward. 

A  good  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  elasticity  of  these  liga- 
ments, after  separating  the  arches  from  the  bodies  of  the  cleanly 
dissected  spine,  by  putting  them  on  stretch  between  the  two 
hands  like  a  piece  of  elastic.  In  this  way  I  have  increased 
the  length  of  tlie  lumbar  portion  of  the  column  (consisting  of 
the  arches  of  five  vertebne  and  tour  ligamenta  subflava)  half 
an  inch,  which  is  equivalent  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  for  each 
ligameutum  subflavum.  This  fact  I  had  ascertained  long  Ire- 
fore  seeing  Dr.  Sayre's  demonstrations  of  liia  excellent  method 
of  treating  spinal  diseases  by  the  application  of  plaster  liau- 
dages  after  extending  the  spine  by  compound  pulleys ;  and  if 
we  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  twenty-three  yellow  ligaments 
in  the  column,  and  that  the  intervertebral  substances  are  like 
springs  compressed,  we  can  understand  how  three-<iuarter3  of 
an  inch,  or  even  an  inch  and  three-quarters,  in  atatuie  might  be 
added  to  the  height  of  the  patient,  by  means  of  extension, 
without  any  of  the  important  adhesions  aroimd  the  diseased 
parts  being  destroyed. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  the  living  sub- 
ject the  intervertebral  substances  are  tightly  covered  over  by 
inelastic  white  fibrous  ligaments— viz.,  the  anterior  an<i  pos- 
terior common  vertebral  and  interverLelnul  ligaments — and  that 
the  ligamenta  subHava  cannot  he  stretched  so  much  liefore  as 
after  the  removal  of  these  encasing  ligamenta.  I  cannot  there- 
fore concur  in  the  view  that  the  yellow  ligaments  assist  the 
nmscles  in  restoring  and  pri'Serving  the  upright  position.  Tlie 
degree  to  wliich  the  ligumeuts  are  stretched  by  ordinajy  for- 
ward 6exion  of  the  human  body  must  he  very  shght,  so  that  the 
resiliency  of  their  structure  is  brought  inaufticiently  into  jilay 
for  the  purpose  named.  Moreover,  the  central  portions  of  the 
intervertebral  substances  (elastic  sprimjs  much  nearer  to,  indeed 
in  the  very  axis  of,  movement)  would  by  their  elasticity  restore 
the  bones  after  they  have  been  disturbed  from  their  position  of 
rest.  Kor  is  it  likely  that  these  hgaments  offer  any  material 
resistance  to  the  continual  forward  pull  of  the  viscera  and 
other  soft  parLs  of  the  body  wfiicb  are  placed  in  fi'ont  of  the 
column.     Such  a  continual  tirag  upon  elastic  structui'cs  would 
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soon  wear  out  their  elasticity  and  render  them  inert.  Besides, 
we  know  that  when  the  muscles  of  the  back  become  enfeebled, 
as  in  illness,  or  the  intervertebral  substances  ossify,  as  in  old 
age,  the  column  curves  forwards  in  spite  of  these  ligaments,  so  as 
to  assume,  in  extreme  cases,  the  form  illustrated  in  Diagram  I.  a, 
page  71.  This  figure  represents  the  dry  bones  of  the  human 
spinal  column,  with  their  bodies  and  articular  facets  in  appo- 
sition, but  without  their  intervertebral  substances.  In  the 
Hunterian  Museum  there  is  a  column  thus  curved,  owing  to 
ossification  of  the  intervertebral  substances  and  ankylosis  of 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  by  means  of  bridges  of  bone  thrown 
out  from  their  edges.  Nor  have  the  ligamenta  subflava  any 
power  to  preser\'e  tlie  upriglit  position  in  advancing  age  when 
the  intervertebral  substances  are  shrinking,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  stature  is  diminishing  and  the  arch  of  the  back 
progressing. 

To  counteract  the  effects  of  the  forward  disposition  of  the 
viscera  on  the  spine  there  are  several  provisions.  In  those 
parts  of  the  trunk  in  wliich  tlie  largest  viscera  are  placed,  the 
column  itself  curves  backwards ;  tlie  ribs  also  curve  consider- 
ably back  before  they  arch  forwards,  and  thereby  allow  of 
some  portions  of  the  viscera  being  placed  at  tlie  sides  of,  and 
even  on  a  posterior  plane  to,  the  column. 

The  position  of  the  scapula  upon  the  posterior  surfaces  of 
the  most  backward  projecting  ribs  tlirows  back  the  weight  of 
the  shoulders,  while  powerful  and  extensive  muscles  pass  to 
the  upper  extremity  from  the  whole  series  of  spinous  processes 
between  the  occiput  and  coccyx. 

If  then  the  ligamenta  subflava  are  not  required,  and  cannot 
act  to  restore  and  pre8er\^e  the  erect  posture,  what  are  the 
uses  of  these  wonderful  little  structures  ? 

1.  They  complete  the  roofing  in  of  the  vertebral  canal  in 
the  interlaminar  spaces,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  they  permit 
constant  variations  in  the  width  of  the  interspaces — varia- 
tions required  by  the  shifting  of  the  articulating  j)rocesses  upon 
one  another,  and  therefore  of  the  lamina?  in  relation  to  one 
another. 

2.  They  restore  the  articulating  surfaces  to  their  normal 
position  with  respect  to  each  other  after  they  have  been  dis- 
turbed therefrom  by  muscular  action,  either  in  antero-posterior, 
lateral,  or  rotatory  movements. 
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This  normcol  position  of  the  articular  surfaces  in  the 
cervical  and  dorsal  vertebrae  is  one  of  almost  complete  appo- 
sition ;  but  in  the  lumbar  region,  the  superior  processes  are  so 
much  wider  apart  than  the  inferior  of  the  vertebrae  next  above 
with  which  they  articulate,  that  complete  apposition  is  not 
possible  on  both  sides  at  the  same  time. 

3.  By  forming  the  inner  portion  of  the  capsule  of  the 
articulating  processes  they  prevent  it  from  being  nipped 
between  the  moving  surfaces.  Elsewhere  in  the  body  we  find 
muscles  connected  with  capsular  ligaments  for  this  purpose, 
and  even  here,  on  the  posterior  and  outer  sides  oi  these  little 
joints,  there  are  small  muscles  connected  with  the  inelastic 
part  of  the  capsule.  In  the  vertebral  canal,  however,  muscles 
and  muscular  action  would  be  incompatible  with  the  nerve 
structures  against  which  they  would  be  placed.  Here  we  find 
the  capsules  completed  by  elastic  tissue,  which  can  protect 
itself  through  its  own  elasticity,  from  being  plicated  and 
caught  between  the  facets  of  the  moving  bones.  In  the 
cervical  region,  where  these  facets  are  thrown  considerably 
beyond  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  and  where  the 
capsular  ligaments  are  connected  with  muscles  in  front  as  well 
as  on  the  outer  side  and  behind,  the  ligamenta  subflava  do  not 
extend  so  far  in  front  of  the  joints  as  in  the  other  regions  of 
the  spine. 

The  Capsular  Ligaments  are  composed  partly  of  elastic  yellow 
tissue — the  ligamenta  subflava — and  partly  of  white  fibrous 
tissue.  They  bind  together  the  articular  processes  of  the 
vertebrae,  and  are  lined  by  a  distinct  synovial  membrane.  In 
the  cervical  region,  only  the  inner  side  of  the  capsule  is  formed 
by  the  yellow  elastic  ligament,  whereas  in  the  dorsal  and 
lumbar  regions,  not  only  its  inner  side,  but  the  anterior  portion 
up  as  far  as  the  margin  of  the  intervertebral  foramen,  is  formed 
by  it.  The  portions  composed  of  the  inelastic  white  fibrous 
tissue — ordinary  ligamentous  tissue — consist  of  short,  well- 
marked  fibres,  which  in  the  cervical  vertebrae  extend  obliquely 
downwards  and  forwards  over  the  joints  between  the  articidar 
and  posterior  transverse  processes  of  two  contiguous  vertebra? ; 
in  the  dorsal  region  the  fibres  are  shorter  and  vertical  in 
direction,  and  are  attached  to  the  bases  of  the  transverse 
processes  in  the  manner  referred  to  in  the  description  of  those 
parts  of  the  vertebrae ;  in  the  lumbar  region  they  are  obliquely 
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transverse  in  direction,  and  pass  over  the  joints  from  one 
articular  process  to  the  other. 

In  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  each  capsule  can  be  seen  after  removing  the  tissues 
in  the  intervertebral  foramina  and  the  muscles  of  the  neck  or 
loin ;  but  in  the  dorsal  region  very  little  of  them  can  be  seen 
from  outside,  owing  to  the  ribs  masking  them  on  the  outer  side 
and,  as  a  result  of  the  overlapping  of  the  articular  processes 
behind,  to  the  consequent  shortness  of  the  fibres  of  the  capsules. 
After  removing  the  arches  from  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae, 
the  joints  can  be  laid  open  in  front  by  cutting  away  the 
ligamenta  subflava  as  shown  in  the  plate  of  these  ligaments. 

The  cai)sular  ligaments  in  the  cervical  region  are  the  most 
loose,  those  in  the  lumbar  the  next  so,  and  those  in  the 
dorsal  the  least.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  different 
degrees  of  movement  permitted  to  the  vertebrae  in  the  three 
regions. 

Synovial  Membrane. — The  cai)sular  ligament  of  each  pair 
of  articular  processes  has  a  distinct  synovial  lining. 

The  Ligaments  connecting  the  Non-articular  (the 
Spinous  and  Transverse)  Processes. — These  processes  give 
origin  and  insertion  to  the  muscles  of  the  spine,  but  do  not 
directly  add  to  the  strength  or  security  of  the  column.  The 
ligaments  which  connect  tliese  processes  are  cliiefly  inter- 
muscidar  septa  or  aponeurotic  structures,  and  are  insignificant 
as  ligamentous  structures  proper — that  is,  as  checks  to  move- 
ments or  as  media  of  union  between  bones. 

The  ligaments  of  the  spinous  processes  are  stronger  and 
better  marked  than  those  of  the  transverse  processes. 

The  Sup7'a'8pinous  Ligament  extends  along  the  tips  of  the 
spines  of  the  lumbar  and  dorsal  vertebrse  as  a  well-marked 
band  of  longitudinal  fibres,  which  are  continuous  at  the  sides 
with  the  aponeurotic  structures  of  the  back.  It  is  thicker  in 
the  lumbar  region  than  in  the  dorsal.  Its  more  superficial 
fibres  are  much  longer  than  the  deeper.  Above  it  is  continuous 
with  the  ligavientum  niccJice  which  reaches  to  the  occiput; 
a  thin  tendinous  expansion  ])asses  between  the  tips  of  tlie 
cervical  spines  and  the  deep  aspect  of  the  ligameutimi  nucluxj. 
Below  the  supra-spinous  Ugament  passes  over  the  sacrimi  to 
the  coccyx,  and  ends  on  the  back  of  the  latter.  It  adds  very 
materially   to   the  security  of  the   sacro-coccygeal  joint,   and 
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covers  in  the  spinal  caaal,  where  for  the  want  of  tlie  lamtnu: 
of  the  Bacnim  and  coccyx  it  would  otherwise  be  exposed. 

The  inierspijwus  ligamtnts  are  membranoua  structures,  which 
extend  between  the  spines  of  adjacent  vertebrte  from  their 
roots  to  their  tips.  They  are  connected  at  the  roots  of  the 
spine  with  the  ligamenta  suhtlava,  and  near  the  tips  with  the 
supra-spinouB  h'gament.  They  are  best  marked  in  tlie  lumbar 
region,  and  are  ill  defined  in  the  neck.  Their  fibres  do  not 
extend  directly  from  spine  to  spine,  but  run  obliquely  from 
the  root  of  one  towards  tlie  tip  of  the  other.  They  form  septa 
along  the  middle  line  between  the  muscles  of  the  two  aides  of 
the  back. 

LigavieiUs  of  the  Transverse  Process  are  barely  worthy  of  the 
name.  In  tiie  cervical  region  tliey  can  harJly  be  said  to  exist 
at  all,  and  are  never  anything  more  than  a  few  fibres  between 
the  apices  of  the  processes. 

In  the  dorsal  region  they  form  small  round  bundles,  wliich 
extend  somewhat  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards  near  the 
tips  of  the  processes.  They  are  best  seen  from  liehind.  In 
the  lumbar  region  they  are  thin  membranous  bands,  quite 
incapable  of  acting  as  bands  of  union. 

Arteries  up  the  Spinal  Column. — Numerous  small  arteries 
are  given  off  to  the  front,  side  and  back  of  the  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tebrie  from  tlie  vertebral  arteiy ;  and  the  ascending  cervical 
bi'anch  of  the  inferior  thyroid  ai'teiy  in  the  neck ;  from  the 
intercostal  arteries  in  the  dorsal  region ;  and  from  the  last 
dorsal  and  lumbar  arteries  iu  the  loins,  .Ou  the  front  of  the 
colmnu  some  of  these  little  vessels  pass  beneath  the  sharp  edge 
of  the  anterior  common  vertebral  ligament  to  reacJi  the  vertical 
surface  of  the  bodies  of  tlie  vertebra'-,  wliich  they  penetrate ; 
on  the  sides  other  small  twigs  enter  the  bones  by  passing 
between  the  fibres  of  the  short  intervertebral  ligaments ;  and 
at  the  back  branches  are  given  off  from  the  anastomosing  arches 
within  tlie  spinal  canal  to  enter  the  bodies  of  the  veitebrai 
beneath  the  posterior  common  ligament.  Blood  is  conveyed 
by  these  vessels  over  the  surfaces  of  the  int^^rvertebral  sub- 
stances ;  and  to  the  articular  discs  of  the  vertebr*  by  the  ves- 
sels which  ascend  and  descend  through  the  cancellous  tissue 
of  the  bodies. 

To  the  capsules  of  the  articular  processes  branches  are 
given  off,  in  the  cei-vical  region  from  the  deep  cen-ical  of  the 
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superior  intercostal,  and  deep  cervical  brancli  of  the  occipital 
arteries;  in  the  back  from  the  dorsal  branches  of  the  inter- 
costal, and  in  the  loins  from  the  dorsal  branches  of  the  lumbar 
arteries.  They  supply  the  muscles  in  the  vertebral  groove, 
and  send  one  or  more  minute  twigs  to  ramify  over  the  back 
of  the  capsular  ligaments,  which  they  penetrate  to  reach  the 
synovial  lining  of  the  joints. 

A  further  blood  supply  is  derived  from  the  "  spinal  branches'* 
of  the  vertebral  and  ascending  cervical  arteries  in  the  neck, 
and  from  the  spinal  subdivision  of  the  dorsal  branches  of  the 
intercostal  and  lumbar  arteries.  After  passing  into  the  spinal 
canal  through  the  intervertebral  foramina,  these  spinal  branches 
break  up  in  the  soft  fat  which  surrounds  the  sheath  of  the 
nerve-roots  into  three  divisions ;  one  runs  along  the  nerve-root 
to  the  cord  and  its  membranes,  another  goes  forward  to  the 
backs  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  and  the  third  backwards 
to  the  lamina  of  the  vertebra.  Tliis  last  vessel  passes  over  the 
joint  of  the  articidar  processes,  and  gives  one  or  two  minute 
twigs  to  the  capsule,  which  they  penetrate  to  reach  the  syno- 
vial membrane. 

I  have  never  seen  anything  like  an  arterial  zone  around  the 
margin  of  the  articular  cartilages  of  these  joints,  as  is  formed 
by  the  arteries  of  the  larger  articulations. 

Nerves. — Filaments  are  supplied  to  the  articulations  by  the 
spinal  nerves  in  each  region. 

Movements  of  the  Spinal  Column. — The  spinal  colimm 
is  so  formed  of  a  number  of  bones  and  intervertebral  substances 
arranged  in  curves,  and  bound  together  by  elastic  and  inelastic 
ligaments,  as  to  serve  many  purposes.  It  is  the  axis  of  the 
skeleton,  upon  it  the  brain-case  is  supported,  and  with  it  the 
walls  of  the  cavities  of  the  trunk,  and  also  the  limbs,  are 
connected.  As  a  fixed  column  it  is  capable  of  bearing  great 
weight,  and  througli  the  elastic  intervertebral  substances,  of 
resisting,  and  breaking  the  transmission  of,  shocks.  Moreover  it 
is  flexible,  and  therefore  capable  of  movement.  Now  the  range 
of  movements  of  the  spinal  column  as  a  whole  is  very  con- 
siderable, but  the  movements  Ixitween  any  two  of  the  vertebrae 
are  slight,  so  that  motions  of  the  spine  take  place  without  any 
change  in  the  shape  of  the  column,  and  without  any  marked  dis- 
turbance in  the  relative  position  of  the  vertebrae.  It  is  to  the 
intervertebral  substances  that  these  movements  are  owdng ;  and 
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it  is  about  the  centml  semi-flniJ  and  tightly  compressed  part 
ot  these  substances,  which  fonus  an  elastic  pivot  or  ball  upon 
which  the  middle  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebne  rest,  that  these 
movemente  occur.  Hence  this  semi-fluid  central  cushion  is 
most  marked  in  those  regions  of  the  spine  where  movement  is 
most  free.  Tlie  amount  of  movement  is  eveiywhere  limited  by 
tlie  common  vertebral  ligaments  ;  but  it  depends  in  part  also 
upon  the  width  of  the  vertebral  bodies,  as  well  as  upon  their 
contigmty — i.e.,  upon  the  thickness  of  the  intervertebral  suli- 
stances ;  for  it  is  evident  that,  given  the  same  dimensions  of  the 
elastic  semi-fluid  pivot,  the  movements  will  !«  most  free 
wliere  the  area  of  the  vertebral  bodies  is  smallest.  In  the 
loins  where,  owing  to  the  great  superincumbent  weight,  the 
vertebral  bodies  are  necessarily  large  and  wide,  the  inter- 
vertebral substances  are  very  deep,  and  thus  prevent  that 
restriction  of  the  range  of  movements  which  the  great  size  of 
the  bones  would  otherwise  produce.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  neck,  where  the  int«rvertebral  substances  are  much 
shallower,  the  area  of  the  bodies  of  tlie  vertebra:  is  small,  so 
that  the  movements  are  on  the  whole  as  free  as  in  the  loins. 
In  the  back  the  vertebral  bodies  increase  in  area  fi'om  aliove 
downwards,  and  are  everywhere  much  larger  than  the  botties 
of  the  cer^-ical  vertebra- ;  wlule  tlie  intervertebral  substances 
are  less  deep  tlian  tliose  in  the  neck,  with  the  exception  of  that 
between  the  axis  and  the  third  vertebra,  which  is  shallower 
than  any  other  in  the  column. 

The  soft  pulpy  portion  of  the  intervertebral  substance  is 
then  the  centre  of  the  movement  of  each  vertebra — "  the  ball 
upon  which  the  socket,  formed  by  the  contiguous  surfaces  of 
the  vertebras,  revolves ;"  and  it  must  be  obvious  that  the 
movements  of  a  column  formed  in  this  manner,  of  sockets  and 
balls,  must  be  of  a  rolling  cliaracter,  and  may  take  place  in 
any  direction.  While  therefore,  as  boa  been  stated,  the  amount 
of  movement  depends  upon  the  depth  of  the  intervertebral 
substances  and  the  area  of  vertebral  bodies,  the  direction  of  the 
movements  must  be  regulated  by  some  other  means.  It  is 
one  of  the  uses  ot  the  ai-ticulor  pracesses  to  limit  the  direction 
of  motion,  and  their  ofBce  further  is  to  give  steadiness  to  the 
column,  and  to  assist  the  vertebral  bodies  in  bearing  the 
superincumbent  weight.  Were  it  not  for  these  processes  the 
column,   instead  of   being   a    stationary    one.    endowed    with 
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the  capacity  of  moyement  through  the  agency  of  voluntary 
muscles,  would  be  a  tottering  one,  wliich  it  would  require  the 
agency  of  the  muscles  to  steady. 

As  then  the  vertebral  bodies  are  free  to  deflect  or  incline  in 
any  direction  upon  their  intervertebral  substances  within  the 
limits  permitted  by  the  uniting  ligaments,  by  their  own  shape 
and  size,  and  by  the  shape  and  size  of  the  inter^'^ertebral 
substances ;  the  influence  of  the  articular  processes  in  limiting 
the  direction  of  inclination  will  appear  from  a  study  of  the 
various  movements  in  the  three  regions  of  the  spine. 

In  the  neck,  forward  and  backward  movements  are  free, 
much  more  so  tlian  in  the  back,  though  less  so  than  in  the 
loins ;  but  while  the  capacity  of  motion  backwards  from  the 
upright  position  is  greater  than  that  of  motion  forwards  in  the 
neck,  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  the  loins.  Flexion  to  either 
side  is  more  free  in  the  neck  than  in  any  other  region. 

Rotatory  movements  are  also  free  in  the  neck,  especially  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  region.  There  is  but  slight  movement 
of  any  sort  between  the  axis  •and  third  vertebra,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  shallowness  of  the  intervertebral  substance,  and  the 
great  prolongation  of  the  anterior  lip  of  the  lower  surface  of 
the  axis,  which  checks  forward  flexion  considerably. 

The  obliquity  of  the  articulating  surfaces  of  the  cervical 
vertebrae  permits  of  all  these  movements,  but  is  especially 
favourable  for  extension  or  backward  flexion.  This  increases 
the  extension  movement  of  the  occipito-atloidean  joints,  and 
makes  it  still  more  easy  to  man — "  ei'ectos  ad  sidera  tollere 
vultus" — to  cast  upward  looks  to  heaven. 

In  the  back,  especially  near  its  middle,  antero-posterior 
flexion  and  extension  are  very  slight.  As  the  concavity  of  the 
curve  of  the  column  here  -is  forwards,  the  flat  and  nearly 
vertical  surfaces  of  the  articular  processes  prevent  anything 
like  sliding  in  a  curvilinear  manner  of  the  one  set  of  processes 
over  the  sharp  upper  edges  of  the  other,  whicli  would  be 
necessary  for  forward  flexion.  These  processes  do  not  prevent 
a  fair  amount  of  lateral  flexion,  wliicli,  however,  is  less  than  it 
otherwise  would  1x3  owing  to  tlie  impediment  offered  by  the 
ribs ;  wliilst  the  outward  inclination  of  the  superior  processes 
and  the  corresponding  inward  turn  of  tlie  inferior,  enable  the 
latter  to  revolve  slightly  upon  tlie  former  so  as  to  permit  a 
rcjtation  of  tlie  bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  around  their  own 
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vertical  axia.  ladeetl,  in  Uie  upper  pait  of  the  back  rotation  is 
very  free. 

In  Ike  lotTis  the  antero-posterior  movementfl  are  very  free, 
especially  between  the  third  and  fourth,  and  fourtli  and  fifth 
vertebiiE,  where  the  lumbar  curve  is  sliari>eat ;  lateral  inclina- 
tion is  also  very  free  between  these  same  vertehrie  ;  and  rota- 
tion also  is  permitted  to  a  considerable  extent  and  is  often  greatly 
increased  after  disease  of  the  hip-joint,  and  in  the  rotatory- 
lateral  cin^-ature  of  the  spine.  It  is  stated  on  the  authority  of 
some  excellent  anatomists  that  the  shape  and  position  of  the 
articular  processes  of  the  lumbar  and  lower  two  or  three  dorsal 
vertebne  are  such  as  to  prevent  any  rotation  in  these  regions. 
Tliis  argument  ia  supported  by  the  statement  that  the  horizontal 
motion  of  the  arclies  and  articulating  processes  necessary  fur 
any  rotation  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebne  around  their  own 
axia  cannot  take  place  owing  to  the  manner  in  wliich  the 
superior  processes  of  one  bone  embrace  the  inferior  processes 
of  the  next  above.  This  objection  would  hold  gtxMl  if  the  one 
set  of  processes  tightly  embraced  the  other ;  in  which  case 
antero-posterior  movement  only  would  l)e  possible  in  the  loins, 
as  lateral  inclination  equally  with  rotation  would  l>e  imposailJe. 
But  the  fact  is,  aa  has  been  pointed  out  above,  that  the  two 
sets  of  articular  processes  are  not  in  contact  with  each  other  on 
both  sides  of  the  bodies  at  the  same  time,  and  that  there  is 
therefore  always  some  space  in  which  horizontal  motion  of  the 
arches  and  processes  can  occur  round  an  axis  draii*n  thnnujk 
the  centr/tl  po.rt  of  (he  bodies  and  t)ie  semi-Jluul  nuclei  of  tht 
intervertebral  substances. 

It  will  be  oljserved  upon  a  careful  study  of  the  spinal 
column,  that  where  the  movements  are  most  free  the  curves  of 
the  spine  have  their  convexity  forwards ;  also  that  their  curves 
are  due  to  the  increased  thickness  in  front  of  the  intervertebral 
substances  and  not  of  the  bodies ;  that  there  are  no  resisting 
bony  walls  surrounding  cavities  or  viscera ;  that  the  viscera 
attached  to  the  vertebne  are  tubular  and  movable,  not  solid  and 
fixed  organs ;  fiirtlier,  that  the  muscular  masses  lodged  in  the 
vertebral  groove  are  thicker  and  bulkier  than  elsewhere ;  that  the 
spinal  canal  is  larger,  and  the  spinal  conl,  with  its  memlirancs  and 
the  spinal  nerves,  is  less  closely  connected  with  the  backs  of  the 
vertelira]  bodies ;  and  finally,  tliat  the  pedicles  and  the  articular 
processes  are  more  nearly  on  tlie  same  transverse  level  with 
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the  backs  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae.  Tliese  points  are 
Rtrikingly  seen  by  comparing  the  cervical  with  the  dorsal 
regions. 

The  Muscles  in  connexion  with  the  Spinal  Column. — 
As  the  spinal  column  is  the  centre  of  the  skeleton,  the  basis 
of  support  for  the  head,  tnmk,  and  upper  limbs,  and  the  axis 
about  which  most  of  the  movements  take  place,  so  is  it  the 
point  of  attachment  of  numerous  muscles  which  extend  to  and 
act  upon  all  these  various  parts  of  the  skeleton,  as  well  as  of 
those  which  in  their  functions  as  well  as  connexions  are  con- 
fined to  the  vertebrae. 

It  will  be  convenient,  therefore,  in  an  enumeration  of  these 
muscles,  to  divide  them  into  two  principal  groups — viz.,  the 
extrinsic,  or  those  which  pass  from  the  column  to  some  other 
part  of  the  skeleton;  and  the  intrinsic,  which  exclusively  belong 
to  the  spine. 

Eodrinsic  Miisdes  of  the  Spinal  Column. — 1.  Those  passing 
to  and  moving  the  head  are  the  trapezius,  the  splenius  capitis, 
the  trachelo-mastoid,  the  complexus,  and  the  short  cranio- 
vertebral  muscles — ^including  the  lateral  and  anterior  recti. 

2.  Those  passing  to  and  moving  the  upper  extremity  are  the 
trapezius,  the  latissimus  dorsi,  the  levator  anguli  scapulae,  and 
the  rhomboidei.  Tlu'ough  the  two  former  the  upper  limb  is 
brought  into  connexion  with  the  whole  length  of  the  vertebral 
column  from  the  occiput  to  the  pelvis. 

3.  Those  passing  to  and  acting  on  the  thorax  are  the 
scaleni  above ;  the  diaphragm  below ;  and  the  serratus  superior 
and  inferior,  the  levatores  costanim,  and  the  quadratuS  lum- 
borum,  behind.  The  transversalis  abdominis  attached  to  the 
lumbar  vertebrae  through  its  posterior  aponeurosis  is  connected 
with  the  front  of  the  thorax. 

4.  Those  passing  to  and  acting  on  the  pelvis  are  the  quad- 
ratus  lumborum,  the  transversalis  abdominis,  and,  when  present, 
the  psoas  parvus. 

5.  There  is  one  muscle  extending  from  the  lumbo-dorsal 
region  to  the  lower  extremity,  and  acting  on  the  thigh — ^viz., 
the  psoas  magnus.  It  is  no  doubt  partly  owing  to  the  action 
of  this  muscle  in  young  life  that  the  spinal  column,  which  is 
nearly  straight  in  the  first  year  or  two  after  birth,  obtains  its 
strong  lumbar  convex  curve. 

If  now  we  exclude   the  short  cranio-vertebral  muscles  as 


are  attached  to  the  ribs,  but  the  cervicalis  ascendens,  though 
arising  from  the  four  or  five  higher  ribs,  is  inserted  into  tlie 
posterior  transverse  processes  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
cervical  vertebne. 

Of  the  seven  portions  of  the  erector  spinjc,  therefore,  two 
are  altogether  unconnected  with  the  vertebr.i? — viz.,  (a)  the 
sacro-lumbalis,  which  arises  muscular  from  the  posterior  fifth  of 
the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  six  or 
seven  ribs  near  their  angles  ;  and  (b)  the  musculus  accessoriiis, 
which  both  arises  and  is  inserted  by  tendons  attached  near  tlie 
angles  of  all  the  ribs ;  while  a  third — viz.,  the  trachelo-mastoid, 
thougli  it  arises  from  the  vertebra?,  might  both  from  its 
insertion  and  action  be  more  fitly  included  imder  the  extrinsic 
muscles  of  the  spine.  In  classing  these  three  parts  of  the 
great  longitudinal  dorsal  muscle  amongst  the  intrinsic  muscles 
of  tlie  column,  the  convenience  of  following  the  common 
nomenclature  of  muscles,  and  not  strict  acciu'acy  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  their  attachments  and  uses,  has  been  considered. 

The  name  "  erector  spinae"  apphed  to  tlua  great  muscular 
and  tendinous  -mass,  expresses  only  part  of  its  action ;  it 
should  he  called  "  erector  trunci  et  capitis  ;"  for,  besides  extend- 
ing the  spine,  it  extends  also  the  whole  trunk  through  its 
extensive  connexion  with  the  ribs,  and  the  head  through  its 
traehelo-mastoid  prolongation. 

The  splenius  colli  turns  the  neck  obUquely  to  one  side ; 
when  both  act  together  they  pull  the  neck  backwards — i.e., 
extend  it.  The  action  of  these  posterior  or  post-vert«bral 
intrinsic  muscles  varies  according  as  those  of  only  one  side,  or 
of  the  two  sides,  are  in  action  at  the  same  time.  When  those 
of  the  two  sides  act  together  they  all  tend  to  bend  backwards 
the  vertebral  column  and  trunk  ;  their  power  is  enormous,  and 
more  or  less  of  it  is  brought  into  play  in  the  respiratory 
movements,  as  well  as  in  almost  all  the  great  muscular 
efforts  of  the  body  and  limbs.  When  those  of  one  side  act 
alone  the  extension  is  accompanied  by  lateral  inclination  or 
flexion,  together  with  rotation.  In  the  more  decided  rotatory 
movements  certain  of  the  muscles  of  one  side  will  co-operate 
with  others  of  the  opposite.  Thus  in  rotation  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  trunk  to  the  left,  not  only  will  the  splenius  and 
the  prolongations  of  the  erector  spina;  of  the  left  side,  be 
brought   into  action,   but  the    muscles   of  the    opposite  side, 
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whose  fibres  take  an  upward  and  inward  direction — viz.,  the 
semi-spinalis,  the  multifidus,  and  rotatores  spinae,  will  assist 
the  former  in  their  work.  Indeed,  stated  in  general  terms,  it 
may  be  said  that  those  muscles  on  one  side  of  the  median 
plane  of  the  column  which  pass  from  transverse  processes  to 
spines,  rotate  the  vertebraj  towards  the  opposite  side,  and  are 
assisted  in  this  action  by  the  muscles  on  the  opposite  side 
which  pass  from  spines  to  transvei*se  processes. 

The  inter-spiiiales  approximate  tlie  spinous  processes  between 
which  they  pass,  and  thus  extend  the  part  of  the  sjrinal  column 
to  which  the  muscles  in  action  are  attached. 

The  inter'transversales,  when  the  muscles  of  the  two  sides 
act  together,  must  assist  in  extending  the  column,  for  tlie 
transverse  processes  are  beliind  the  l)odies  of  the  vertebrie,  and 
the  muscles  which  pass  l)etween  them  must  therefore  tilt  back- 
wards the  arches  and  extend  the  spine.  When  those  of  one 
side  act  alone  the  tendency  must  be  for  them  to  cause  postero- 
lateral flexion,  or  inclination  of  the  column  towards  their  own 
side,  as  well  as  slightly  backward. 

The  connexion  of  the  quadratus  lumborum  with  the  tips  of 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  resembles  the 
attachments  of  the  scalenus  posticus  muscle  in  the  neck.  It 
is  of  interest  too,  as  furnishing  a  compensating  means  of 
support  and  strength  to  that  part  of  the  colunm  which  is 
devoid  of  lateral  buttresses,  such  as  the  ribs,  yet  has  to  Ijear 
greater  weight  than  the  dorsal  vertebiu\  At  the  same  time 
that  it  affords  support  it  also  provides  an  additional  power  for 
movement,  and  serves  A^ith  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side  to 
keep  the  limibar  portion  of  the  column  erect,  and  to  extend  it ; 
while  if  one  muscle  acts  alone  it  turns  the  lumbar  vertebra; 
upon  their  axis,  and  inclines  them  to  its  own  side,  just  as  the 
scalenus  posticus  acts  upon  the  ceiTical  vertebra. 

The  quadratus  lumborum,  like  the  sacro-lumbahs,  acts  also 
on  the  ribs,  pulling  them  downwards,  and  thus  assisting  the 
lower  serratus  muscle  to  fix,  as  it  were,  the  lower  part  of  the 
thorax  for  the  more  advantageous  action  of  the  diai)hragm. 

It  seems  at  first  thought  strange  that,  whereas  the  head  is 
steadied  and  moved  upon  the  spinal  colunm,  and  the  trunk  is 
steadied,  balanced,  and  moved  upon  the  heads  of  the  femora  by 
muscles  situated  on  all  sides  of  the  joints,  the  muscles  which 
steady  and  move  the  several  vertebrae  axe  placed  upon  the 
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posterior  afii)ect  only  of  the  spinal  coluuiii.  But  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  weiglit  of  the  viscera,  of  the  head  as  well  as 
of  the  trunk,  tends  to  pull  the  body  forwards — i.e.,  to  bend  the 
spine ;  and  that  therefore  the  muscular  power  of  the  eohimn 
in  most  positions  is  requisite,  not  /or  forward  movements,  but 
to  prevent  them ;  whilst  for  lateiul  and  rotatory  movements, 
more  especially  as  the  articular  processes  are  behind  tlie  bodies  of 
the  vertebrie,  the  muscles  are  more  advantageously  situated  aa 
they  are  than  they  would  be  were  they  in  front  of  the  axis  of 
the  column. 

There  are  some  positions,  however,  in  which  the  muscular 
force  is  required  to  be  in  front  of  the  column,  in  order  to  effect 
the  necessary  movements ;  but  in  these  cases  other  muscles, 
wliich  have  no  connexion  with  the  spine,  come  into  action 
upon  it  through  the  tnmk  and  upper  limbs.  For  instance,  in 
rising  from  the  horizontal  position,  as  after  lying  on  one's 
back,  or  even  in  rising  from  a  low-backed  easy-chair,  we  first 
draw  our  head  and  neck  forwai-<l8  by  such  muscles  aa  the 
stemo-clei do-mas toid,  the  longus  colli,  anterior  recti,  and  scalenus 
anticiis,  and  then  we  bend  forwai-ds  the  rest  of  our  spinal 
column  through  the  agency,  not  only  of  the  psoas  magnus, 
which  is  directly  attached  to  the  column,  but  also  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  which  act  on  the  sternum  and  ribs,  aud 
through  them  on  the  spine,  and  of  the  muscles  of  the  upper 
limbs,  which  by  fixing  the  shoulders  enable  the  latissimus, 
trapezius,  and  rhomboids  to  act  as  it  were  from  in  front  of  tJie 
column.  Moreover,  in  forcilJe  and  violent  respiiiitory  move- 
menta,  the  serratus  magnus  is  capable  of  moving  the  bodies 
of  the  upper  eight  dorsal  vertebrse  upon  one  another  in  the 
following  manner : — The  scapula,  being  itself  attached  to  the 
spinal  column  by  the  rhomboids  and  the  trapezius,  has  attached 
to  its  base  the  serratus  magnus,  and  these  two  sets  of  muscles 
may  be  practically  r^arded,  so  far  aa  certain  movements  of  the 
spinal  column  are  concerned,  as  one  set  with  the  scapula  inter- 
posed in  their  substance.  Now  when  the  scapula  is  fixed  and 
drawn  back  by  the  trapezius  and  rhomboids,  tlie  serratus  magnus 
acta  with  greater  effect  upon  the  ribs  to  which  it  is  attached  ;  but 
the  ribs  may  be  regarded  aa  levers,  the  long  anna  of  which  are 
curved  towards  the  sternum,  whOe  the  short  arras  are  jMafling  to 
and  resting  against  the  transverse  processes  and  bodies  of  the 
vertebrte,  so  that  when  the  long  arms  are  act«d  upon  by  the  muscle 
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the  short  amis  by  their  pressure  upon  tlie  vertebrae  cause  them 
to  rotate.  Unequal  action  of  this  kind  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
body  is  doubtless  one  of  the  causes  of  lateml  curvature  of  the 
spine,  a  deformity  which  is  due  to  irregular  muscular  contrac- 
tion, and  not  to  organic  clianges  in  the  vertebral  bodies  or 
intervertebral  substances. 

In  connexion  with  the  attachment  of  muscles  to  the  spine, 
mention  must  not  be  omitted  of  the  so-called  dorsal  or  Ivmhar 
fascia  or  aponeurosis,  which  in  the  lumbar  region  is  atttiched 
to  the  vertebrae  in  three  planes.  The  anterior,  opposite  tlie 
outer  border  of  the  erector  spinie  muscle,  is  continuous  with 
the  posterior  aponeurosis  of  the  tmnsversalis  abdominis  muscle, 
and  passes  in  front  of  the  quadratus  lumborum  miLScle  to 
the  roots  of  the  lumbar  transverse  processes ;  at  its  upi)er  part 
it  is  connected  with  the  last  rib,  and  forms  the  ligamentum 
arcuatum  externum  of  the  diaphragm. 

The  middle  layer  passes  between  the  quadratus  and  erector 
spinjB  to  be  attached  to  the  tips  of  the  lumbar  transverae 
processes. 

The  posterior  layer,  wliich  is  sometimes  distinguislicd  by  tlie 
name  vertebral  ajyoyieurosis,  is  attaclied  to  the  spines  of  tlie 
dorsal,  lumbar,  and  sacral  vertebra} ;  above  it  separates  the 
muscles  which  belong  to  the  shoulder  and  arm  from  those 
belonging  to  the  head  and  spine,  and  extends  upwards  beyond 
the  superior  serratus  muscle  to  the  neck;  below  it  covers  in 
tlie  vertebral  groove  of  the  sacrum,  and  is  blended  A^dth  the 
superior  expansion  of  the  great  sciatic  ligament.  Through  the 
connexion  of  the  vertebral  aponeurosis  Avith  this  ligament,  and 
of  this  ligament  with  the  tendons  of  the  hamstring  muscles, 
the  traction  exerted  by  the  hamstring  muscles  is  extended  to 
the  spines  of  the  limibar  and  dorsal  vertebne.  And  as  this 
aponeurosis  is  penetrated  by  branches  of  the  same  nerves 
which  supply  the  erector  muscles  of  the  spine,  and  as  traction 
on  the  aponeurosis  must  necessarily  initate  these  nerves,  we 
see  how  the  erector  spinje  is  brought  into  associated  action  with 
the  hamstring  muscles,  so  that  they  at  once  set  about  to  elevate 
the  head  and  upper  end  of  the  bent  trunk  as  soon  as  the  ham- 
strings commence  to  extend  the  pelvis  on  the  thigh  bones. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    LIGABfENTS    AND    JOINTS   WHICH    CONNECT    THE    VERTEBRAL 

COLUMN  WITH  THE  PELVIS  ; 

Or  the  SacrO'lunibar,  Sacro-vertebral,  or 
Zumbo-Pdvic  Union. 

The  vertebral  column  is  miited  with  the  peh-is  at  what  is 
called  the  sacro-lumbar  or  lumbo-pelvic  union.  Like  the 
connection  of  the  several  segments  of  the  column  with  one 
another,  it  consists  of  an  amphiarthrodial  joint  between  the 
bodies,  and  of  a  pair  of  arthrodial  joints  between  the  articular 
processes  of  the  bones.  Entering  into  this  union,  besides  the 
sacro-lumbar  joints  and  their  own  intimate  ligaments,  there  are 
also  the  accessory  or  lumbo-pelvic  ligaments  which  connect  the 
processes  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  with  the  sacrum  and 
ilium. 

The  bones  which  enter  into  the  sacro-lumbar  articulations 
are  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  by  the  under  surface  of  its  body 
and  its  inferior  articulating  processes,  and  the  sacrum  by  its 
base  and  superior  articulating  processes. 

The  Fifth  Lumbab  Vertebra. — The  centrum  or  body,  though 
somewhat  wider  in  every  direction  than  the  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tebrsB  above  it,  is  not  so  deep  as  they  are,  and  especially  not  as 
the  body  of  the  fourth.  The  imder  surface  which  is  connected 
through  the  intervertebral  substance  with  the  facet  on  the  base  of 
the  sacrum  measures  two  and  a  quarter  inches  wide,  by  nearly 
one  and  a  quarter  inches  from  before  backwards  ;  it  is  deeper  in 
front  than  behind  by  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  When  looked 
at  from  in  front  it  appears  much  -vvider  in  the  upper  thre^- 
quarters  of  its  depth  than  do  the  bones  above.  This  is  on  account 
of  the  strong  transverse  processes  which  arise  from  the  sides  of 
the  body,  whereas  the  transverse  processes  of  the  rest  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrae  spring  from  the  points  of  meeting  of  the  pedicle 
and  lamina. 
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The  inferier  articulating  processes  are  nearly  one  inch  and  a 
half  apart,  and  are  irregularly  circular  in  outline ;  they  are 
larger,  much  less  convex,  and  are  directed  more  forwards  and 
much  less  outwards  than  the  corresponding  processes  of  the 
other  lumbar  vertebrae.  On  this  account  somewhat  more  rotation 
round  a  vertical  axis  is  permitted  between  them  and  the  sacrum 
than  is  possible  between  the  lumbar  vertebrae  themselves. 

The  transverse  processes  are  shorter,  but  thicker  and  stronger, 
than  the  transverse  processes  of  any  of  the  other  lumbar  verte- 
brae. They  are  curved  somewhat  upwards  as  they  extend  out- 
wards, so  that  their  upper  border  is  concave  and  the  lower  convex ; 
their  anterior  surface  looks  upwards  and  is  smooth,  while  their 
posterior  is  inclined  downwards  and  is  rough  and  uneven. 
Their  strength  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  strong  attachment 
to  the  lumbo-pelvic  ligaments.  They  are  on  a  lower  level 
than  the  middle  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  the  ilio- 
lumbar ligaments  extend  outwards  and  upwards  from  them 
to  the  ilium,  bounding  the  false  jielvis  posteriorly  between  these 
bony  points.  In  the  transverse  processes  of  this  vertebra  we 
have  a  return  to  the  cervical  form  where  each  process 
arises  by  two  roots,  one  from  the  side  of  the  body,  and  the 
other  from  the  junction  of  the  pedicle  and  lamina.  In  the 
case  of  the  fifth  lumbar,  however,  the  vertebral  foramen  is 
represented  only  by  a  slight  fossa,  pierced  by  small  holes  for 
bloodvessels,  and  the  extremity  is  tubercular  and  massive,  not 
bifid.  At  the  same  time  we  see  here  the  conmiencement,  in  a 
small  way,  of  that  increase  of  bony  matter  in  the  transverse 
processes  which  leads  to  the  fonnation  of  tlie  lateral  masses  of 
the  sacrum. 

Tlie  spinous  process  is  shorter  and  shallower  than  those 
above  ;  the  lamincc  are  much  more  expanded — i.e.,  wider  from 
the  middle  line  outwards — but  much  shallower  than  the  laminae 
of  the  rest  of  the  lumbar  vertebra3. 

The  Sacrum. — The  base  of  the  sacrum  measures  from  four 
to  four  and  three-quarter  inches  from  side  to  side,  and  is  wider  in 
the  female  tlian  in  tlie  male  ;  tlie  variations  in  the  width  of 
different  bones  do  not  correspond  with  those  of  other  dimen- 
sions, so  that  bones  which  in  other  res])ects  are  unequal  may 
be  of  tlie  same  width.  In  the  centre  of  the  base  is  an  oval- 
shaped  flat  facet,  which  is  united  by  means  of  the  intervertebral 
fibro-cartilage  with  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra.     Immediately  on 
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either  side  of  this  facet  the  base  is  constricted  from  before 
backwards,  but  it  bulges  again  near  the  lateral  border  where 
the  measurement  from  front  to  back  varies  from  two  to  two 
and  a  half  inches.  Thus  on  each  side  of  the  central  facet 
there  is  a  large  non-articular,  slightly  concave  and  fan-shaped 
surface.  The  aiticular  facet  of  the  base  would  be  oval  in 
shape,  if  its  posterior  border  were  not  nearly  straight.  It 
measures  about  two  inches  from  side  to  side,  and  one  inch 
from  before  backwards.  It  is  very  slightly  cupped  in  the 
centre,  where  the  osseous  structure  looks  spongy  and  porous  ; 
but  at  the  circumference  there  is  a  margin  of  fi'om  one-eighth  to 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  composed  of  dense  and  compact 
bone.  The  margin  of  the  facet  is  lipped  and  projecting,  so  as 
to  increase  the  surface  to  which  the  intervertebral  substance  is 
attached,  and  consequently  the  area  of  support  for  tlie  super- 
imposed column. 

In  the  separated  sacrum  the  base  appears  to  be  horizontal, 
but  in  the  articulated  skeleton,  owing  to  the  oblique  position  of 
the  sacrum  and  the  inclination  of  the  pelvis,  the  base  is  directed 
forwards  as  well  as  upwards,  and  assists  in  forming  the  sacro- 
lumbar  or  sacro- vertebral  angle. 

Running  outwards  and  backwards  from  the  margin  of  the 
oval  facet  to  the  rounded  prominence  at  the  posterior  and  outer 
angle  of  the  base  is  an  oblique  ridge.  Also  extending  outwards 
from  the  postero-lateral  margin  of  the  facet  to  the  articulating 
process  is  another  shorter  and  less  marked  ridge.  Between 
these  ridges  and  the  lateral  margin  of  the  facet  is  a  small 
triangular  fossa  or  depression.  From  the  apex  or  outer  ex- 
tremity of  this  depression  a  sulcus  or  groove  passes,  and  thus 
separates  the  articular  process  from  the  roimded  prominence. 
Numerous  foramina  for  bloodvessels  perforate  the  floor  of  this 
fossa,  and  overhanging  it  is  the  root  of  the  transverae  process 
of  the  fiftli  lumbar  vertebra ;  along  the  groove  passes  the 
posterior  primary  branch  of  the  fifth  limibar  nerve.  These 
ridges  and  the  groove  are  the  representatives  of  the  anterior  root 
of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  j)edicle,  and  of  the  intervertebral 
groove,  which  is  seen  on  the  upper  sui-face  of  each  process  in 
the  cervical  vertebra?.  In  front  of  the  anterior  ridge  the  bone 
is  depressed,  being  concave  from  side  to  side,  and  bevelled 
downwards  in  fi-ont.  Limiting  tlie  fan-shaped  portion  of  the 
base  externally  is  the  rounded  superior  border  of  the  lateral 
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mass  of  the  sacrum,  the  posterior  angle  of  which  forms  the 
thick  and  projecting  nodule  before  referred  to.  This  osseous 
nodule  or  prominence,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  superior 
border  immediately  in  front  of  it,  overhangs  the  hollow  non-arti- 
cular surface  wliich  lodges  the  interosseous  sacro-iliac  ligament 
The  anterior  extremity  of  the  superior  border  is  tliin  and  sharp, 
and  passes  by  a  well-rounded  curve  into  the  anterior  border  of 
the  latter  mass  of  the  sacrum. 

The  superior  articulating  processes  of  the  sacrum  are  situated 
behind  the  fan-shaped  portions  of  the  base,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  middle  line.  Each  is  separated  from  the  facet  for  the  inter- 
vertebral substance  by  a  deeply  grooved  and  narrow  mass  of 
bone  which  represents  tlie  pedicle  of  the  first  sacral  veilebra. 
They  are  situated  wide  apart,  are  almost  vertical  in  position, 
with  their  articular  facets  directed  backwards  and  a  little 
inwards,  and  they  project  above  the  level  of  tlie  base  of  tlie 
sacrum.  The  facets  are  concave  from  side  to  side,  irregularly 
circular  in  outline,  with  a  diameter  of  from  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch,  and  receive  the  inferior  aiticular  processes 
of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra.  On  their  non-articular  surface 
is  sometimes  to  be  seen  a  bony  prominence  corresponding  to 
the  mammillary  process  of  the  lumbar  and  lower  dorsal 
vertebne.  The  amalgamated  contiguous  articulating  processes 
of  the  succeeding  sacral  vertebne  are  represented  by  tubercles 
situated  just  to  the  inner  side  of  the  posterior  sacral  foramina. 
By  looking  into  the  sacral  portion  of  the  spinal  canal  these 
tubercles  are  seen  to  be  supported  by  strong  pedicles  which 
completely  separate  the  anterior  and  posterior  sacral  foramina 
for  one  pair  of  nerves  from  those  for  the  pair  above.  It  will 
be  also  seen  that  both  tlie  anterior  and  posterior  primary 
branches  of  these  nerv^es  must  pass  above  tlie  pedicle  in  front 
of  the  suj)erior  articulating  process  of  the  succeeding  vertebra 
before  they  can  escape  through  their  respective  foramina.  In 
this  respect  they  exactly  resemble  all  the  other  spinal  nerves. 

Tlie  Superior  Liimiiiw  and  the  Sjnnous  Process. — Sloping 
do^Tiwards  very  considerably  from  the  lower  border  of  the 
articulating  process  and  from  the  thick  pedicle  is  the  broad, 
flat  lamina  which  generally  though  not  invariably  meets  its 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side  to  form  a  rudimeiitaiy  spinous 
I>rocess.  These  lammaj  are  so  much  sloped  downwards  and 
backwards  that  a  large  space  leading  into  the  spinal  canal  is 
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left  between  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  and  the  first  sacral. 
The  spinous  process  is  often  fused  with  the  corresponding 
processes  of  the  second  and  third  segments  of  the  sacrum  so  as 
to  form  the  sacral  crest.  In  the  lower  segments  of  the  sacrum 
the  laminae  and  spines  are  deficient,  and  the  spinal  canal  is 
completed  behind  by  ligaments  only. 

The  lateral  mass  of  tlie  sacrum  is  formed  by  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  sacral  vertebnx?,  those 
of  the  upper  three  bones  being  much  exaggerated  in  size.  On 
the  front  aspect  of  the  bone  are  seen  five  horizontal  ridges 
homologous  with  the  anterior  roots  of  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  cervical  vertebrse.  These  ridges  extend  outwards  from 
the  bodies  of  the  sacral  segments  and  are  merged  into  the 
lateral  mass  on  each  side,  and  like  the  anterior  roots  of  the 
cervical  transverse  processes  they  are  on  nearly  the  same  plane 
as  the  front  surface  of  the  bodies  from  which  they  spring. 

In  the  first  sacral  vertebra  this  anterior  portion  of  the 
transverse  process  is  a  broad,  rounded,  thick  mass,  the  upper 
surface  of  wliich  forms  an  important  part  of  the  base  of  the 
sacrum,  and  over  it  passes  the  anterior  primary  branch  of  the 
fifth  lumbar  nerve  and  below  it  the  anterior  primary  branch  of 
the  first  sacral  nerve.  In  each  succeeding  vertebra  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  process  assists  in  forming  the  boundary  of  two 
anterior  sacral  foramina,  and  over  each  passes  the  anterior 
primary  branch  of  a  sacral  nerve.  Tliat  of  the  fifth  vertebra 
is  thin  and  short,  and  passes  obliquely  outwards  and  upwards 
to  terminate  at  what  is  called  the  angle  of  the  lateral  border 
of  the  sacrum.  This  process  forms  with  the  transvei*se  process 
of  the  coccyx  a  deep  notch  traversed  by  the  anterior  primary 
branch  of  the  fifth  sacral  nerve. 

On  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  sacrum  are  seen  the  amalga- 
mated posterior  roots  of  the  transverse  processes.  That  of  the 
first  segment  projects  in  front  of  and  further  fi*om  the  middle 
line  than  the  superior  articulating  process.  It  is  separated 
from  the  latter,  as  previously  stated,  by  a  deep  sulcus,  along 
wliich  courses  the  posterior  primary  branch  of  the  fiftli  lumbar 
nerve.  Those  of  the  other  segments  are  lepresented  by  a  row 
of  tubercles  situated  vertically  one  above  the  other  on  tlie 
outer  side  of  the  posterior  sacral  foramina. 

By  comparing  the  sacrum  with  the  vertebrae  in  other  parts 
of  the  spinal  column,  the  formation  of  the  lateral  masses  and 
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of  the  foramina,  as  well  as  the  course  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  sacral  nerves,  becomes  apparent.  If  on  looking  to  the 
cervical  region  in  the  articulated  skeleton  one  imagines  a  mass 
of  bone  interposed  between  the  tips  of  the  transverse  processes 
of  any  two  contiguous  vertebrae,  one  sees  that  two  foramina 
would  be  formed  by  each  mass.  One  of  these  would  be  seen 
from  the  front  at  the  side  of  the  body  of  each  vertebra  through 
which  the  anterior  primary  branch  of  the  cervical  nerve  would 
pass ;  and  the  other  would  be  seen  from  behind  between  the 
superior  articulating  process  and  the  posterior  tip  of  the 
transverse  process,  or  rather  the  portion  of  the  lateral  mass 
formed  thereby.  Through  the  latter  the  posterior  primary 
branch  of  the  same  nerve  would  pass.  Each  of  the  primary 
branches  of  the  cervical  nerves  would  then  have  reached  its 
foramen  by  passing  over  the  pedicle  of  the  vertebra  below  it,  as 
is  the  case  in  each  region  of  the  spine,  while  a  lateral  mass  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  foramina  would  be  formed  wliich  would 
exactly  correspond  to  tlie  condition  of   parts  in  the  sacrum. 

The  double  root  of  the  transverse  processes,  together  with 
a  large  deposit  of  bone  in  place  of  the  vertebral  foramen  (sug- 
gestive of  the  condition  wliich  aids  in  the  formation  of  the 
sacral  lateral  mass),  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  transverse  pro- 
cess of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra. 

The  Ligaments  of  this  union  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  (1) 
those  connected  with  the  sacro-lumbar  articulations,  and  which 
may  be  called  therefore  the  articular  or  intimate  ligaments ; 
and  (2)  those  extending  between  non-articular  portions  of 
the  bones,  and  which  therefore  may  be  called  additional  or 
ojccessory  ligameTVts, 

1.  The  articular  ligaments  which  unite  the  sacrum,  and 
through  it  the  pelvis,  to  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra,  are  of  exactly 
the  same,  character  as  those  which  connect  the  vertebne  with 
each  other.  First,  there  is  the  amphiarthrodial  joint,  formed  by 
the  intervertebral  substance  and  the  bodies  of  the  fifth  lumbar 
vertebra  and  first  segment  of  the  sacrum,  together  with  the 
anterior  and  posterior  common  and  sliort  intervertebral  liga- 
ments of  the  column.  Secondly,  there  are  the  two  arthrodial 
joints,  formed  by  the  contiguous  articular  processes  and  the 
capsular  ligaments  surrounding  them.  These  joints  do  not 
require  separate  description ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark 
that  the   intervertebral  substance    between   the  fifth    lumbar 
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vertebra  ami  the  saciiun  is  luucii  tliicker  tlian  any  otber,  antl 
is  much  thicker  in  front  than  behind. 

2.  l^e  Bccessoty  ligaments  also  correspond  to  others  wliich  ore 
pttffient  in  the  various  regions  of  the  vertebral  column ;  only  two 
of  them  require  special  notice^  They  are — First,  the  ligameuta 
subtiava  between  the  laminee  of  the  vei'telira  and  tlie  sacrum. 
Secondly,  the  int^rspinous  and  suprB-spmous  ligaments  between 
and  upon  the  spine  of  the  vertebra  and  crest  of  the  sacrum. 
Thirdly,  the  sacro-lumbar  ligament,  a  representative  of  the  inter- 
transverse, extends  between  the  transverse  process  of  the  ver- 
tebra and  the  non-articular  portion  of  the  base  of  tlie  sacrum. 
Lastly,  tlie  ilio-lumbar  ligament  extends  between  tlie  fourth 
and  fifth  lumbar  vertebra:  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  It  is 
s  representative  of  the  stellate  l^ament  of  the  dorsal  region, 
for  Uie  ossa  innominata,  homologically  considered,  constitute  the 
visceral  arches  of  the  pelvis  as  the  ribs  do  of  the  thoras  aud 
abdomen. 

T/ie  gacTO-lumbar  ligament  is  strong,  and  assists  very  mate- 
rially in  binding  together  the  pelvis  and  the  spinal  column. 
It  attaches  tike  transverse  process  of  the  fifth  lumbar  ver- 
tebra to  the  sacrum  and  ilium.  It  is  triangular  in  shape, 
witli  its  a{>ex  internal  aud  above,  and  its  base  external  and 
luelow,  at  the  iliac  fossa.  At  tlie  spine,  the  ligament  is 
attached  to  the  lower  border,  from  base  to  tip,  of  tlie  transverse 
process,  as  well  as  to  the  pedicle  and  body  of  the  fifth  lumbar 
vertebra:  it  is  intimately  blended  with  the  ilio-lumbar  liga- 
ments at  their  origin.  Below  it  has  a  wide  fan-shaped  attach- 
ment extending  from  the  edge  of  the  ilio-lumbar  hgament 
forwards  to  the  brim  of  tlie  true  pehis ;  behind  it  reaches  a 
little  further  back  than  the  posterior  edge  of  insertion  of  the 
ilio-lumbar  ligament  to  the  iliac  crest ;  elsewhere  it  is  blended 
with  the  periosteum  of  the  base  of  the  sacrum,  jnith  the 
superior  sacro-iliac  ligament  and  with  the  periosteum  of  tlie 
ilium,  into  which  it  gradually  fades  away  along  the  iliac  fossa. 

This  ligament  limits  externally  the  sacro-limibar  interverte- 
bral foraTuen  (i.e.,  the  intervertebral  foramen  for  the  last  lum- 
bar nerve)  by  means  of  a  sliarj*  thin  border  which,  descending 
gradually  and  in  a  gentle  curve  to  the  base  of  the  sacrum, 
passes  along  the  brim  of  the  true  pelvis  and  blends  with  the 
periosteum,  wliich  is  there  very  thick.  It  ia  pierced  by  two 
large  foramina,  which  transmit  arteries  into  the  sacro-iliac  joint; 
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jone  of  these  is  a  little  in  front  of  the  ilio-lumbar  ligament,  the 
other  penetrates  the  middle  of  the  upper  border  of  the  sacro- 
iliac synchondrosis. 

The  Uio-lumbar  is  a  strong  dense  ligament  of  a  triangular 
shape,  having  its  apex  at  the  spinal  column  when  looked  at 
from  behind,  and  at  the  ilium  when  seen  from  the  front.  At 
the  ilium,  one  of  its  surfaces  looks  backwards  and  upwards, 
the  other  forwards  and  downwards  towards  the  iliac  fossa; 
near  the  spine  the  surfaces  are  almost  directly  forward  and 
backward.  Thus  the  ligament  gets  somewhat  twisted  on  its 
own  axis  as  it  passes  outwards,  so  as  to  form  more  and  more 
a  transverse  instead  of  a  vertical  plane  as  it  approaches  its 
insertion  into  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 

At  the  spine  it  is  connected  with  the  front  surface  of  the 
transverse  process  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  as  far  inwards  as 
the  body  of  that  bone,  and  by  a  strong  fasciculus  with  the 
j>osterior  surface  near  the  tip  of  the  same  process ;  also  with 
the  lower  edge  and  front  surface  of  the  transverse  process  and 
the  pedicle  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra  as  far  inwards  as 
the  body;  sometimes,  too,  a  strong  slip  springs  from  the 
inferior  articular  process  of  the  fourth  vertebra. 

At  the  pelvis  the  hgament  is  attached  to  the  inner  lip  of 
the  crest  of  the  iUum  for  two  inches,  extending  as  far  forwards 
as  a  spot  four  inches  in  front  of  the  posterior  9uperior  spine  of 
the  ilium.  The  liighest  fibres  at  the  vertebral  column  form  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  ligament  at  the  pelvis,  while  those  which 
spring  from  the  back  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  fifth  lumbar 
vertebra  incline  a  little  backwards  as  they  pass  outwards  to 
form  the  posterior  edge  of  the  ligament  at  the  pelvis.  Many 
of  the  fibres  which  arise  from  the  front  of  the  transverse 
process  of  the  fifth  lumbar  pass  almost  horizontally  outwards 
to  their  insertion  into  the  iliac  fossa. 

When  looked  at  from  in  front,  the  ligament  appears  to  have 
tliree  borders,  owing  to  the  twisting  of  the  fibres  on  the  axis  of 
the  ligament  itself.  The  lower  one  is  adjacent  to  the  upper 
edge  of  the  sacro-luinbar  ligament  and  is  horizontal  in  direc- 
tion ;  the  upper  border  is  oblique  and  from  it  the  quadratus 
lumbonim  arises,  and  to  it  the  anterior  layer  of  the  lumbar 
fascia  is  attached ;  the  inner  border  is  crescentic,  with-  its 
concavity  looking  inwards  towards  the  median  line;  it  fonns 
the  outer  boundary  of  the  foramen  through  which  passes  the 
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anterior  primary  branch  of  the  fourth  lumbar  nerve.  The 
anterior  surface  of  the  ligament  forms  part  of  the  posterior 
boundary  of  the  cavity  of  the  false  pelvis  above  ;  and  below 
closely  overlies  the  upper  part  of  the  posterior  sacro-iliac 
ligament;  the  posterior  surface  looks  towards  the  sacral  por- 
tion of  the  spinal  groove,  the  floor  of  wliich  it  helps  to  form, 
and  it  gives  origin  to  the  multifidus  spinse  muscle. 

At  the  transverse  process  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  the 
Ilio  and  sacro-lumbar  ligaments  are  interwoven  with  one 
another ;  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  former  decussate  with  some 
of  those  of  the  latter,  and  spread  downwards  upon  the  side  of 
the  body  of  that  vertebra ;  other  fibres  of  the  ilio-lumbar 
radiate  upwards  beyond  the  body  of  the  fifth  vertebra,  upon  the 
fourth  intervertebral  substance. 

The  portion  of  the  ilio-lumbar  which  arises  from  the  fourth 
transverse  process  is  inseparably  connected  witli  the  inter- 
transverse ligament,  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar 
vertebrae. 

Arteries. — There  is  a  very  free  blood  supply  on  all  sides  to 
the  structures  forming  the  sacro-vertebral  union. 

To  the  amphiarthrodial  joint,  the  lateral  sacral,  ilio-lumbar, 
and  last  lumbar  give  off  twigs  wliich  pass  between  the  fibres  of 
the  ligaments  to  enter  directly  into  the  bodies  of  the  bones 
and  reach  the  intervertebral  substance  ;  on  the  posterior  aspect, 
branches  pass  beneath  the  posterior  common  ligament  from  the 
arteries  of  the  spinal  canaL 

The  arthrodial  joints  formed  by  the  articulating  processes 
are  supplied  by  vessels  entering  the  spinal  canal  through  the 
intervertebral  foramina,  and  by  the  bloodvessels  of  the  muscles 
which  arise  from  the  articular  processes  and  laminae. 

Nerves. — The  nervous  supply  to  these  joints  is  derived 
from  the  sympathetic,  and  from  twigs  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
lumbar  nerves. 

Muscles. — ^The  muscles  which  arise  from,  or  which  are  in 
relation  with,  the  structures  belonging  to  the  lumbo-pelvic 
union,  are  the  following  : — 

Psoas, — ^This  muscle  arises  from  tlie  lumbar  vertebrae,  in- 
cluding the  fifth,  and  the  intervertebral  substance  between  it 
and  the  sacrum,  as  well  as  from  the  ilio-lumbar  ligament. 

Transversalis. — ^The  anterior  layer  of  the  posterior  aponeu- 
rosis  of  this  muscle,  which  separates  the  quadratus  from  the 
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psoas,  is  connected  with  the  transverse  process  of  the  fifth 
lumbar  vertebra  and  with  the  ilio-lumbar  ligament. 

Quiodratus  limborum,  which  arises  from  the  ilio-lumbar 
ligament,  and  from  the  transverse  process  of  each  of  the  lowest 
three  lumbar  vertebrae. 

Mvltifidus  spince,  which  arises  from  sacrum,  iliimi,  sacro-iliac, 
and  ilio-lumbar  ligaments,  as  well  as  from  the  mammillary  pro- 
cess of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra. 

Eredor  spince,  especially  the  longissimus  dorsi  portion  of  it. 
This  latter  arises  by  tendons  from  the  accessory  processes,  and 
by  fleshy  slips  from  the  whole  length  of  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  as  well  as  from  the  sacrum  and 
lumbar  aponeurosis. 

Latissim/us  dorsi,  which  through  the  medium  of  the  pos- 
terior layer  of  the  lumbar  aponeurosis  is  attached  to  the  spines 
of  both  sacrum  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebra. 

Movements. — ^The  angle  formed  by  the  sacrum  with  the 
spinal  column  is  called  the  sacro-vertehral  angle.  The  pelvic 
inclination  does  not,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some,  depend 
entirely  on  tliis  angle,  but  in  great  part  upon  the  obUquity  of 
the  innominate  bones  to  the  sacrum,  so  that  in  inales,  in  whom 
the  average  pelvic  obliquity  is  a  little  greater,  the  average 
sacro-vertebral  angle  is  considerably  less  than  in  females. 

The  sacro-vertebral  angle  averages  117°  in  the  male,  130°  in 
the  female,  while  the  pelvi-vertebral  angle — ix,,  pelvic  incli- 
nation— averages  155°  in  the  male,  150°  in  the  female. 

The  smaller  sacro-vertebral  angle  in  the  male  shows  that 
there  is  a  greater  and  more  sudden  cliange  of  direction  in 
the  sacro-vertebral  union  than  in  the  female.  A  part  of  this 
change  of  direction  is  attributable  to  tlie  greater  thickness  in 
the  forepart  of  the  intervertebral  substance  between  tlie  last 
lumbar  vertebra  and  the  sacrum.  In  both  females  and  males 
this  substance  is  thicker  than  any  of  the  others,  and  thus  a 
greater  amount  of  movement  is  permitted  between  those  bones 
than  between  any  two  of  the  lumbar  or  dorsal  vertebrae.  The 
central  soft  portion  of  the  intervertebral  substance  is  the  centre 
of  movements ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  ball  upon  which  those  bones 
revolve,  and  upon  the  thickness  and  amount  of  this  substance 
the  extent  though  not  the  direction  of  those  movements 
depends.  So  far  as  this  centre  of  movement  is  concerned,  the 
motion  may   take  place  in   any   dii'ection.      The  movements 
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resemble,  but  are  somewhat  less  limited  than,  those  which  occur 
between  any  two  of  the  lumbar  vertebra.  As  the  diameter  of 
the  contiguous  bones  is  less  in  an  antero-posterior  than  in  a 
transverse  direction,  the  backward  and  forward  movements  are 
freer  than  the  lateral.  These  backward  and  forward  move- 
ments take  place  each  time  the  sitting  is  exchanged  for  the 
standing  position,  and  vice  versd.  In  rising  from  the  sitting 
position  the  back  is  extended  upon  the  pelvis  at  the  sacro- 
lumbar  union,  and  the  pelvic  inclination  is  also  no  doubt  some- 
what increased  at  the  sacro-iliac  joints  by  the  action  of  the 
erector  spinse  muscles.  In  sitting  down  the  reverse  move- 
ment takes  place — i,e.,  there  is  a  forward  movement  at  the 
sacro-lumbar  joint.  The  lateral  movement — i,e.,  flexion  from 
side  to  side — is  also  more  free  between  the  sacrum  and  fiftli 
lumbar  vertebra  than  between  the  lumbar  or  dorsal  vertebrae. 

The  articular  processes  provide  for  the  gliding  up  and 
down  of  these  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  two  bones  in  the 
extension,  flexion,  and  lateral  movements  which  are  permitted 
upon  the  intervertebral  substance.  Further,  they  allow  also  of 
some  amount  of  horizontal  movement  necessary  to  the  rotation 
of  the  pelvis  on  the  spinal  colunm,  or  of  the  spinal  column  on 
the  pelvis.  If  the  inferior  articulating  processes  of  the  last 
lumbar  vertebra  be  examined  critically,  they  will  be  seen  to 
differ  considerably  from  the  inferior  processes  of  the  rest  of 
the  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  to  resemble  somewhat  in  direction 
the  corresponding  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  ;  while  the 
superior  articulating  processes  of  the  sacrum  differ  to  a  similar 
degree  from  the  superior  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae. 
This  difference  provides  for  the  freer  rotation  which  is  possible 
at  the  lumbo-pelvic  than  at  the  interlumbar  joints. 


Ill 


CHAPTER   VII. 

LIGAMENTS   AND   JOINTS    OF   THE    PELVIS. 

By  the  tenn  "pelvis"  is  meant  the  portion  of  the  skeleton 
formed  by  the  sacrum,  coccyx,  and  ossa  innominata.  The  space 
enclosed  by  these  bones  is  called  the  "  cavity  of  the  pelvis." 

The  relations  of  the  pelvis  to  the  vertebral  column  and  to 
the  lower  limbs  should  be  carefully  studied,  because  it  is 
through  the  pelvis  that  tlie  weight  of  the  trunk  is  transmitted 
to  the  extremities,  and  because  it  is  at  the  femoro-pelvic  joints, 
i.e.,  the  hip-joints,  that  the  chief  movements  of  the  trunk 
occur. 

The  sacrum,  which  is  situated  at  the  back  of  the  cavity, 
and  which  very  largely  entei*s  into  the  formation  of  the  pelvis, 
is  sometimes  described  as  a  part  of  the  vertebral  column. 
Like  the  coccyx,  it  is  an  imperfect  continuation  of  the  spine, 
at  the  lower  extremity  of  which  it  is  placed.  It  may  indeed 
be  regarded  as  the  base  of  tlie  spinal  column  of  which  the 
head  is  the  capital.  Along  the  bone  there  runs  a  canal, 
complete  above,  though  imperfect  below,  for  the  lodgment 
and  protection  of  the  cauda  equina.  The  anterior  and  pos- 
terior sacral  foramina  are  in  communication  with  this  canal, 
and  out  of  them  pass  the  anterior  and  posterior  primary 
branches  respectively  of  the  sacral  spinal  nerves.  Also  through 
the  first  three  segments  of  the  sacrum,  as  through  the  vertebne 
of  the  lumbar  and  other  regions  of  the  column,  the  superin- 
cumbent weight  of  the  body  is  transmitted.  Thus  in  function, 
as  well  as  in  homology  of  parts  and  structure,  the  sacrum  is 
fairly  considered  a  part  of  the  column. 

Again,  the  occipital  bone,  in  so  far  as  it  is  traversed  by  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  transmits  the  weight  of  the  parts  above 
to  those  below  it,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  modified  vertebra, 
just  as  the  sacrum  is  regarded  as  an  amalgamation  of  several 
modified  vertebrae.  On  the  other  liand,  as  the  three  upper 
segments  of  the  sacrum  transmit  tlie  weight  of  the  body,  not. 
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as  do  the  vertebrie  alxive  them,  to  the  segments  below,  but  tn 
the  ossa  innominata  at  their  sides ;  and  as  they  have  a  very 
firm  connexion  with  the  innominate  bonea,  the  whole  sacrujn 
may  be  considered  as  entering  as  completely  into  the  formation 
of  the  pelvis  as  the  occipital  bone  does  into  that  of  the  craniiuii. 

For  the  above  reasons  the  saerum  ia  here  described  as 
belonging  to  the  pelvis,  and  the  onion  between  the  spinal 
column  and  the  pehia  as  being  between  the  last  lumbar  vertebra 
and  the  saerum.  This  union  is  called  the  sat^ro-lumbar,  and  au 
Account  of  it  has  been  given  iu  the  preceding  section  imder  the 
"ligaments  and  joints  which  connect  the  vertebral  column 
with  the  pelvis."  The  sacro-iliac  joint  is  described  further  on 
in  tins  chapter. 

With  reference  to  the  union  of  the  pelvis  with  the  lower 
extremities,  it  must  he  noticed  that  the  hip-joints  are  the  chief 
means  of  connexion  between  the  trunk  and  the  thighs.  In 
this  respect  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  wp]ier 
and  lower  lioihs.  The  fonner  being  required  for  a  wide  range 
of  swift  and  free,  and  sometimes  forcible  movements,  are  con- 
nected with  the  trunk  principally  by  means  of  muscles.  These 
muscles  are  of  great  size  and  area,  pass  from  both  tlie  anterior 
and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  Irady  to  the  arms  and  shoulders. 
and  extend  over  the  whole  length  of  the  back  and  neck,  lie- 
tween  the  occipital  and  temporal  bones  above  and  the  sacnim 
and  ilium  below.  The  only  articular  or  osseous  connexion 
which  the  upper  limbs  have  with  the  trunk  is  at  the  atemo- 
clavicular  joint, 

Tlie  lower  limbs,  on  the  contrary,  are  united  with  tlie 
trunk  principally  by  means  of  the  strong  capsular  ligaments 
of  the  hip-joints,  esjiecially  their  iipjier  and  outer  portion, 
and  by  the  deep  articular  cups  into  which  the  heads  of 
the  thigh  bones  are  fitted ;  while,  with  the  exception  of  the 
psoas,  all  the  muscles  which  pass  from  the  trunk  to  tlie  legs 
arise  from  one  or  more  of  tlie  pelvic  bones.  Moreover,  the 
ossa  innominata  or  haunch  liones,  which  are  the  homok^ues  of 
the  claviclBS  and  scapnhe,  enter  so  largely  into  the  construction 
of  the  pelvis,  are  so  firmly  fixed  to  the  sacrum  and  to  one 
anotiier,  and  so  inmiovable  with  respect  to  the  lower  limbs,  that 
they  are  generally  regarded  as  part  of  the  trunk,  and  not  as 
belonging  to  the  extremities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  clavicle 
and  Bcapulaj   form  no  portion  of  the   trunk,  wldle  tliey  move 
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freely  with  the  rest  of  the  upper  limbs,  and  are  therefore  always 
considered  as  segments  of  them.  This  difference  between  the 
arms  and  legs  with  respect  to  their  connexion  with  the  trunk 
pertains  throughout  the  whole  class  of  mammalia. 

In  connexion  with  the  pelvis  there  are  no  less  than  nine  joints. 
As  originally  the  sacnmi  was  formed  of  five  segments  and  the 
coccyx  of  four,  there  were  of  course  four  articulations  special  to 
the  former  and  three  to  the  latter ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  seg- 
ments of  the  coccyx  often  remain  separate  until  very  late  in 
life ;  but  for  a  description  of  the  joints  of  the  pelvis  it  suffices 
to  consider  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  as  two  complete  and  sepa- 
rate bones. 

First,  we  have  the  articulation  of  the  pelvis  proper  with  the 
vertebral  colimin,  consisting  of  three  distinct  "  sacro-lumbar" 
joints.  Secondly,  the  os  innominatimi  articulates  with  the 
side  of  the  sacrum  at  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis.  Tliirdly, 
the  sacrum  forms  with  the  coccyx  the  sacro-coccygeal  joint. 
Fourthly,  the  ossa  innominata  are  joined  together  at  the  pubic 
symphysis.  Lastly,  the  pelvis  is  supported  upon  the  thighs  at 
the  hip-joints.  Excluding,  however,  the  sacro-lumbar  \mion 
and  the  hip-joints  four  articulations  remain  which  belong  to 
the  pelvis  propei',  Tliese  are  the  two  sacro-iliac,  the  pubic, 
and  the  sacro-coccygeal  articulations ;  they  all  belong  to  the 
class  of  mixed  or  fibro-cartilaginous  joints  called  "amphiar- 
throsis."  The  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  and  pubic  symphysis 
are  frequently  described  as  presenting  two  separate  plates  of 
incrusting  cartilage,  with  a  small  synovial  space  between  them. 
This  condition  I  have  not  myself  found  to  exist  as  a  rule ;  but 
where  it  does,  the  joint  ought  to  be  considered  as  "arthrodial" 
instead  of  "  amphiarthrodial." 

Besides  their  connexion  at  the  joints,  the  sacrum  and  coccyx 
are  bound  to  each  other  and  also  to  each  innominate  bone,  by 
means  of  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments.  As,  however,  these  liga- 
ments are  more  extensively  attached  to  the  sacrum  and  os 
innominatum  than  to  the  coccyx,  the  description  of  them  is 
given  with  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis. 

Before  describing  the  joints  of  the  pelvis  proper,  in  detail, 
attention  will  be  first  directed  to  sorne  general  features  of  the 
pelvis  as  a  whole.  By  means  of  its  four  joints  and  additional 
ligaments,  the  four  bones  of  the  pelvis  are  bound  together  with 
sufficient  firmness  and  strength  as  to  be  able  to  support  great 
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weight  with  steadiness  and  security ;  the  bones  so  united  form 
an  arch  along  which  the  weight  is  transmitted  to  the  lower 
limbs ;  the  joints  in  virtue  of  their  elasticity  and  the  move- 
ments they  permit,  act  as  springs  or  buffers  to  prevent  shocks ; 
the  pelvis  affords  a  fixed  point  for  the  attachment  of  numerous 
and  powerful  muscles,  and  strong  and  extensive  fascia? ;  and 
provides  the  sockets  whereat  the  trunk  moves  with  free  and 
varied  movements  upon  the  buttresses  which  supj)ort  the 
pelvic  arch.  Further,  its  admirable  arclutectural  arrangements 
are  designed  to  adapt  our  frames  for  the  erect  posture ; 
consequently  the  mechanism  of  the  human  pelvis  differs 
considerably  from  that  of  other  animals,  none  of  which,  not 
even  the  apes,  can  with  ease  or  for  any  length  of  time  maintain 
the  erect  position,  but  support  themselves  on  their  fore-legs 
even  when  they  rest  upon  their  haunches. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  the  cavity  enclosed  by  the  pelvis  serves 
to  protect,  and  in  some  way  to  support  movable  and  distensible 
viscera,  and  forms  a  short  canal  through  which  the  fcrtus 
passes  in  parturition.  There  is  necessarily  a  marked  difference 
in  character  between  the  inner  and  the  outer  surfaces  of  the 
pelvis.  Internally  it  is  very  smooth :  the  bodies  of  the  sacral 
vertebra  recede  from  instead  of  standing  forward  in  the  middle 
line  of  the  cavity,  which  they  assist  in  bounding,  as  do  the 
bodies  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebrae ;  there  are  no  rough 
inequalities  or  irregidarities  of  the  bony  wall  like  the  ridge  of 
the  petrous  bone  and  the  lesser  wings  of  the  sphenoid  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cranium  ;  and  the  ligaments  are  much 
thinner  than  those  on  the  outer  surface,  and  though  they  assist  in 
holding  the  several  bones  together,  are  little  more  than  greatly 
thickened  periosteum,  extending  from  one  to  the  other.  These 
ligaments  form  a  smooth  covering  for  the  margins  of  the  articular 
surfaces  of  the  bones,  without  encroaching  at  all  upon  the  capa- 
city of  the  canal.  Externally  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  are  rough 
and  imeven,  and  the  ligaments  thick,  fasciculated,  and  irregular. 
Everything  seems  to  be  subsidiary  to  strength  and  to  the  ad- 
vantageous attachment  of  muscles  of  the  spine,  of  the  abdomen, 
and  of  the  lower  limbs.  For  this  latter  purpose  the  arch  or 
ring  of  the  pelvis  is  expanded  into  outstanding  processes  ;  two 
of  these,  viz.,  the  ilia,  ascend,  and  by  their  outer  surfaces  and 
borders  give  rise  to  the  abdominal  and  gluteal  muscles;  two 
project  downwards,    viz.,    the    ischial    tuberosities,    and    from 
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them  muscles  arise  which  act  upon  the  lower  limbs ;  and  one 
curves  downwards  and  forwards,  viz.,  the  coccyx,  and  gives 
attachment  to  part  of  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments.  Behind 
the  ossa  innominata  overhang  the  posterior  and  rugged 
surface  of  the  sacrum,  and  help  to  form  a  deep  groove  on 
either  side  of  the  middle  line.  In  the  recent  state  this  is 
filled  up  by  strong  muscles  of  the  back,  so  that  the  upper 
portion  of  the  sacrum  is  deeply  placed  below  the  surface; 
the  last  two  segments  only  are  supei'ficial,  and  the  fourth 
is  the  most  posteriorly  projecting  portion  of  the  pelvis.  The 
descending  processes  surround  what  is  called  the  inferior 
strait  or  outlet  of  the  pelvis  ;  the  ascending  bound  the  cavity 
of  the  false  pelvis. 

The  Mechanism  of  the  Pelvis, — The  essential  feature  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  pelvis  is  the  arches  which  are  formed  for 
the  transmission  of  the  weight  of  the  body  to  the  points 
upon  which  we  stand  and  sit.  In  each  case  the  sacrum, 
which  supports  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  forms  the  key-stone  of 
the  arch ;  and  the  innominate  bones  as  far  as  the  acetabula,  the 
pendentives,  or  vonssoirs :  in  the  erect  attitude,  the  piers  of  the 
arch  are  the  thigh  bones,  whilst  in  the  sitting  position  they 
are  the  tuberosities  and  bodies  of  the  ischia.  Wlien  we  stand 
upright,  the  pendentives,  i.e,,  the  innominate  bones,  join  the 
piers,  i.e.,  the  heads  of  the  thigh  bones,  at  the  strongest  and 
deepest  part  of  the  wall  of  the  acetabulum,  viz.,  its  upper 
portion.  When  we  sit,  the  pendentives  join  the  piers,  i,e,, 
the  ischia,  nearly  at  the  same  spot,  but  a  little  below  the 
deepest  part  of  the  socket. 

The  position  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  iscliium  is  such,  that 
its  narrow  anterior  and  lower  extremity  is  in  nearly  the  same 
vertical  line  as  the  posterior  edge  of  the  cotyloid  notch  of  the 
acetabulum,  and  its  thick  and  broad  posterior  and  upper  extre- 
mity is  vertically  below  the  thick  outer  wall  of  the  acetabulum. 
Thus,  while  the  pendentives  of  both  the  standing  and  the  sitting 
arches  extend  between  the  acetabulimi  and  the  sacro-iliac  joint, 
and  are  almost  identical,  the  pieys  of  the  sitting  arch  are 
on  a  slightly  posterior  plane  to  the  piers  of  the  standing  arch. 
The  latter  may  be  called  the  femoro-sacral  and  the  former  the 
ischio-sacral  arch.  These  arches  are  wider,  and  consequently 
weaker,  in  the  female  than  in  the  male ;  the  greater  interval  be- 
tween the  piers  in  women  explains  their  somewliat  waddling  gait. 

I  2 
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When  very  considerahle  strength  is  requisite  iu  an  arch  it  is 
continued  into  a  ring,  so  as  to  form  a  counter-arcli,  or  wlmt  is 
called  a  lie  is  made  to  connect  together  the  ends  of  the  arch, 
and  tliuB  to  prevent  them  fiom  starting  outwards.  By  theae 
means  a  portion  of  the  supei'incumbent  weight  is  conveyed  to 
the  centre  of  the  counter-arch,  and  borne  in  whnt  is  called  the 
sine  of  the  arch.  The  body  and  horizontal  rami  of  tlie  pubis 
form  the  tie  or  counter-arch  of  the  femoro-sacral,  and  the  united 
rami  of  the  pubis  and  ischium  the  tie  of  the  ischio-sacral  arch. 
Thus  the  ties  of  both  arches  are  united  in  front  at  the  symphysis 
pubis,  which  like  the  sacrum  or  key-stone  is  common  to  both 
arehes.  Through  the  tie,  thus  formed,  of  the  iscliio-femoral  arch, 
the  force  which  tends  to  push  the  extremities  of  that  arch  up- 
wards and  forwards  while  we  sit  is  conveyed  to  the  symphysis 
pubis,  and  thence  back  along  the  horizontal  rami  of  tlie  pubis, 
so  that  the  weight  of  the  trunk  is  distributed  throughout  the 
whole  ring  of  the  pelvis.  The  tie  of  tlie  femoro-sacral  arch  not 
only  strengthens  that  arch  itself  but  resists,  at  the  symphysis 
pubis,  tlie  upward  and  i:iward  pressure  of  the  lieads  of  the  thigh 
bones  at  tlie  acetabula.  The  symphysis  pubis  is,  in  fact,  the 
centre  of  the  couiiter-arch  which  the  anterior  portion  of  the  pelvis 
forms  to  both  the  femoro-  aud  the  iscliio-sacral  arches.  This 
explains  how  it  is  that  so  much  strain  is  made  upon  the  sym- 
physis when  any  increased  weight  has  to  lie  supported  by  the 
pelvis,  as  in  pregnancy ;  why  there  is  such  powerless  ness,  with 
inability  to  stand  or  sit,  in  cases  in  which  tids  joint  is  weakened 
or  diseased ;  and  why  the  anterior  portion  of  the  pelvis  yields 
under  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  becomes  deformed  in  rickets 
aud  mollities  ossiiun. 

In  connexion  with  the  femoro-sacral  arch,  it  should  be  noticed 
that  though  the  middle  portion  of  the  wing  of  the  ilium  is  thin 
enough  to  transmit  hght,  the  anterior  portion  is  very  thick, 
and  forms  quite  a  strong  rib  of  bone,  ascending  from  the  aceta- 
bulimi  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  Along  this  rib  of  bone  part 
of  the  direct  vertical  pressure  of  the  head  of  the  femur  is  con- 
veyed to  the  iliac  crest,  and  tlius  indirectly  to  the  sacro-iliac 
ligaments  and  the  sacrum,  as  well  as  to  Poupart's  ligament  and 
the  pubic  symphysis. 

The  ring  formed  by  the  sacrum,  the  ilia,  and  the  puhes 
is  called  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  area  it  encloses 
-is  called   the  inlet  or  the  superioi'  outlet  of   the  pelvis.     The 
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portion  of  the  brim  which  is  formed  by  the  iliimi  and  pubis 
on  each  side  is  called  the  linea  ilio-pectinea.  Tliis  bony  ring 
is  not  drcnlar  but  somewhat  heart-shaped,  with  its  inden- 
tation at  the  sacrum,  the  base  of  whicli  encroaches  upon  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis  beliind,  and  constitutes  what  is  called  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum.  The  apex  of  the  emblematical 
heart-shaped  outline  is  at  the  symphysis  pubis.  The  ring  is  a 
well-rounded  edge  or  border  wliicli  divides  the  expanded  cavity  of 
the  false  from  the  more  contracted  cavity  of  the  true  pelvis. 

As  was  stated  previously,  the  pelvis  is  formed  by  four  bones, 
and  these  all  assist  in  bounding  the  cavity  of  the  true  pelvis. 
Into  the  wall  of  the  false  pelvis  the  coccyx  does  not  enter  at 
all,  nor  does  the  sacrum  except  the  lateral  masses  of  its  base 
which  are  directed  forwards  and  upwards.  In  the  middle  line 
in  the  articulated  skeleton  appears  the  body  of  the  fifth  lumbar 
vertebra,  wliich  with  the  limibo-pehic  ligaments  fills  up  the 
space  otherwise  left  between  the  crests  of  the  iUa. 

It  should  be  also  noticed  that  there  is  a  striking  difference 
in  the  thickness  and  strength  of  different  parts  of  the  inno- 
minate bones,  and  that  while  some  portions — such,  for  instance, 
as  the  wings  of  the  ilia  and  the  floor  of  each  acetabulum — 
are  so  thin  as  to  transmit  light,  yet  all  portions  along  which 
weight  is  borne  are  very  thick  and  strong.  The  sacrum 
rapidly  diminishes  in  tliickness  from  above  downwards,  and 
chiefly  at  the  expense  of  its  anterior  surface,  though  its  posterior 
surface  suffers  as  well,  especially  in  the  deficiency  of  spinous 
processes  and  prominent  lamime. 

The  weakest  points  in  the  pelvis  are  at  or  near  the  junction 
of  the  key-stone  with  the  pendentives,  at  the  centre  of  the 
counter-arch,  and  on  each  side  of  the  latter.  Such,  however, 
is  the  strength  of  the  uniting  ligaments,  and  so  firmly  is  the 
sacrum,  by  its  doubly  wedged  shape,  locked  in  between  the 
ossa  innominata,  that  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  for  dislocation 
to  occur,  although  the  bones  are  sometimes  fractured  by 
accidents. 

The  pelvic  arches,  besides  being  rigid  curves  for  supporting 
weight,  are  also  elastic  springs  to  break  shocks,  and  so  to 
preserve  the  viscera  and  nerve  centres  from  concussions.  The 
buffer-like  cartilages  in  the  sacro-iliac  ami  i)ubic  articulations  ; 
the  lateral  as  well  as  the  antero-posterior  curve  of  the  sacrum ; 
the  forward  direction  of  the  base  of  the  sacral  wedge ;  and  the 
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obliquity  of  the  pelvis  to  the  vertical  and  horizontal  planes  of 
the  body,  are  all  conducive  to  the  elasticity  of  the  pelvis. 

The  sacrum,  owing  to  its  shape  and  oblique  position,  has  a 
tendency  to  turn  round  an  axis,  passing  transversely  through 
the  sacro-iliac  joints  in  such  a  manner  that  forces  acting  on 
the  sacro-vertebral  union  would,  but  for  the  ligaments  of  the 
pelvis,  throw  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  downwards  and 
forwards,  and  tilt  the  apex  of  the  sacrum  and  the  coccyx  up- 
wards and  backwards.  This  tendency  could  not  have  existed 
had  the  base  of  the  sacrum  not  been  narrower  behind  than 
in  front.  To  counteract  this  tendency  there  are  two  very 
strong  and  elastic  springs,  one  acting  on  the  sacro-lumbar, 
and  the  other  on  the  sacro-coccygeal  curves  formed  by  the 
ilio-lumbar  and  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments  and  by  the 
sacro-sciatic  ligaments  respectively.  The  ilio-lumbar  ligament, 
which  passes  backwards  and  outwards  to  the  crest  of  the 
ilium,  holds  up  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  and  with  it  the 
base  of  the  sacrum,  which  is  thus  prevented  from  rota- 
ting forwards ;  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  passing  downwards, 
forwards,  and  outwards  prevent  the  apex  of  the  sacrum 
from  tilting  backwards  and  upwards  ;  but  though  by  these 
provisions  any  undue  amount  of  movement  is  checked,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  elasticity  is  provided. 

The  obliquity  of  the  pelvis  is  another  means  for  increasing 
the  power  of  breaking  shocks  by  enabling  forces  applied  from 
below  to  become  distributed  throughout  the  pelvic  ring  instead 
of  being  conveyed  at  once  to  the  vertebral  column,  as  they 
must  have  been  had  the  pelvis  occupied  a  more  vertical 
position.  This  obliquity  is  considerable.  A  line  drawn  from 
the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  to  the  upper  border  of  the 
symphysis  pubis  forms  with  a  line  drawn  tlu-ough  the 
chords  of  the  curves  of  the  spinal  column  an  angle  of  150° 
to  155°  and  the  same  antero-posterior  line  forms  A^dth  the 
horizon  an  angle  of  from  55°  to  60°. 

These  which  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  angles  of  inclina- 
tion of  the  pelvic  brim,  are  greater  in  man  than  in  woman,  and 
about  the  same  in  the  infant  of  both  sexes  as  in  man. 

There  is  in  the  vertebrate  kingdom  a  great  variety  in  the 
degree  of  obliquity  of  the  pelvis  to  the  spinal  column ;  and  it 
may  be  stated  as  a  pretty  general  rule,  that  tliose  animals 
which    have  the  greatest   strength    have   their   pelvis  placed 
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nearly  vertically,  t.^,  the  openings  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis 

are   nearly  horizontal,  and   tlieir  thigh  boues  make  nearly  a 

right  angle  with  the  pelvis ;  and  that  those  possessed  of  great 

speed  have  their  pelvis  almost  horizontal,  ie.,  the  a[)ertures  of 

the  cavity  of  the  pehis  are   nearly  peri>endicular,  and  their 

thigh  bones  make  a  much  more  acute  angle  with  the  pehos. 

In  the  apes  the  thigh  hones  form  an  obtuse  angle  with  tlie 

pelvis.     In  man,  whose  pelvis  is  stronger  in  proportion  to  liis 

size  than  that  of  any  quadruped,  the  angle  of  inclination  is 

such  that  the  transverse  vertical  plane  tlirough  the  lK>dies  of 

the  axis  and  last  lumbar  vertebra  passes  through  the  acetalnda, 

and  the  thigh  bones  in  the  ei*ect  postiu-e  deviate  but  little  from 

the  axis  of  the  vertebral  column.     Tlie  centi-e  of  gitivity  of  the 

whole  body  is  in  tliis  vertical  plane  at  a  spot  just  above  the 

sacro-lumbar  angle,  and  is  exactly  o\'ur  the  mid-point  of  a  line 

between  the  heads  of  the  femora,  i.c.y  the  piers  of  the  femoro- 

sacral  arch.     In  the  erect  i)osture  the  piers  of  the  ischio-sacral 

arch,  Le.f  the  ischial    tuberosities,    are  somewhat   behuid    the 

transverse  vertical  plane ;  but  in  sitting  upright,  owing  to  the 

slight  flexion  of  the  jKjlvis  on  the  spine  at  the  sacro-lumbar 

union,  they  are  brought  within  the  plane  through  which  the 

line  of  gravity  falls. 

If  it  be  remembered  that  the  coccyx  is  so  situated  that  its 
tip  is  a  little  higher  than  the  lower  l)order  of  the  symphysis 
pubis,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  tnmk  does  not  (except 
when  thrown  far  back)  rest  on  a  tripod  formed  by  the  iscliial 
tuberosities  and  the  coccyx  when  we  are  sitting  down,  as  it 
was  erroneously  stated  to  do  by  some  of  the  older  ^mters. 

So  far  forwards  does  the  sacro-lumbar  union  i)roject,  and  so 
great  is  the  curve  of  the  sacrum,  that  a  line  let  fall  from  the 
front  surface  of  the  tliii'd  lumbar  vertebra  strikes  the  upper 
surface  of  the  symphysis  pubis.  The  inclination  of  the  pubis 
is  such  that  it  heli)S  by  its  imier  surface,  which  looks  upwards 
as  well  as  backwards,  to  support  some  of  the  alKlominal 
"VTScera,  and  dufhig  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy  the  en- 
larged uterus  rests  ui)on  it  in  part. 

Bony  Wall  of  Ptlvis  iin'pcrfcd, — In  connexion  with  the 
parturient  state,  it  is  a  fact  of  gi*eat  importance  that  no  portion 
of  the  cavity  of  the  true  pelvis  has  a  lH)ny  wall  completely 
surrounding  it.  Opi)osite  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
sacrum  and  on  the  same  horizontal  plane  with  it,  is  the  front 
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wall  of  the  hypogastric  region  of  ibe  abdonieii.  Oppoatte  to, 
and  ou  the  saiue  horizontal  level  as  the  smooth  and  eloping 
but  extensive  plane  of  bone  forming  Uie  floor  of  the  acetabulum, 
are  the  sacro-sciatic  foramina  and  ligamenta,  and  the  obturator 
foramina.  The  latter  aa  well  as  the  lower  part  of  the  great 
sacro-sciatic  foramina  are  also  on  the  same  horizontal  jilana  as 
the  bodies  of  the  pubes  anil  the  pubic  sjTuphysis.  Moreover, 
it  is  a  significant  fact  that  tlie  upper  border  of  the  sjTnphysis 
jmbis  is  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  as  the  upper  segmeut  of 
the  coccyx,  while  the  lower  border  is  a  few  lines  below  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  coccyx.  Thus  tlie  only  portion  of  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  true  pelvic  cavity,  which  is  fomied  liy  bone, 
has  opposite  to  it  the  only  really  movable  bone  which  enters 
into  the  formation  of  the  pelvis,  viz.,  the  coccyx,  tiie  movement 
of  the  different  segments  of  which  on  one  anotiier,  and  of  the 
first  segment  upon  the  sacrum,  generally  remain  free  until  a 
late  period  of  bfe.  By  this  movement,  whicl\  is  a  backward 
one  u|>on  a  transverse  axis,  at  least  an  extra  inch  is  gained  in 
the  autero- posterior  diameter  of  the  outlet ;  when  the  head  of 
the  fiBtus  has  passed  into  the  sub-pubic  ai-ch,  it  is  below  the 
level  of  the  coccyx,  and  the  posterior  boundary  on  the  horizontal 
level  of  the  rami  of  the  pubis  and  ischium  is  formed  by  the  soft 
eti'uctures  of  the  perinexma.  In  no  horizontal  plane  therefore 
does  the  peh-is  form  a  complete  bony  and  uupelding  ring,  but 
everywhere  the  resisting  bony  portion  has  opjiosite  to  it  one  and 
often  two  or  three  soft  and  yielding  arcs  in  the  boundary  of 
tlie  cavity.  These  points  have  hardly  received  the  attention 
they  merit  in  tbe  study  of  the  mechanism  of  jiarturition. 

The  Musc/ts  in  connexion  v>iih  i/ie  Pelvis. — It  has  been 
already  stated  that  one  of  the  leading  functions  of  the  pelvis 
is  to  afford  a  fixed  point  for  the  attachment  of  muscles.  The 
number  to  which  it  gives  origin  is  very  large  and  their  im- 
portance is  very  great.  They  may  lie  divided,  according  to 
their  action  upon  different  parts  of  the  body,  into  two  claaaea — 
yiz.,  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  and  the  muscles  of  the  lower 
litnb. 

1.  The  muscles  of  the  trunk  may  again  be  divided  into  those 
of  the  spine,  those  of  the  abdomen,  aud  those  of  tlie  perineum. 

A.  The  spinal,  group  consists  of  the  uiultifidus  spin^,  tbe 
inter-sjiinalis  attatlied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  sacral  crest ; 
according   to  some   anatomists,    the  extensor  coccygis    to    the 
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lower  part  of  the  sacrum  and  to  the  coccyx ;  the  erector  spinse ; 
and  the  latissimus  dorsi,  which,  besides  having  a  considerable 
attachment  to  the  Uiac  and  sacral  crests  and  the  vertebral 
spines,  extends  beyond  the  trunk  to  the  bicipital  groove  of  the 
humerus. 

B.  The  abdominal  group  includes  the  external  and  internal 
oblique  and  the  transversalis,  the  quadratus  lumborum,  the 
rectus  and  pyramidalis,  and  the  psoas  parvus  when  present 

C.  The  perineal,  group  may  be  subdivided  into  two,  the 
genito-urinary  and  the  anaL 

(a.)  The  genito-urinary  set  includes  in  the  male  the  trans- 
versus  perimei,  the  ischio-cavemosus  or  erector  penis,  the  deep 
transversus  perinsei,  and  the  constrictor  urethrjE.  In  the 
female  the  muscles  of  this  group  arising  from  the  pelvis  are 
the  same  as  those  in  the  male,  except  that  there  is  no 
constrictor  urethrae,  and  the  erector  clitoridis  is  a  diminutive 
representative  of  the  erector  penis. 

(6.)  The  anal  group  consists  of  the  levator  ani,  the  coccygeus, 
and  the  external  sphincter  ani 

2.  The  muscles  of  the  lower  extremity  are  enimierated 
further  on,  and  are  classed  under  five  heads — ^viz.,  the  flexors, 
extensors,  adductors,  abductors,  and  rotators  of  the  thigh. 

In  addition  to  the  muscles  several  important  fascice  get  their 
firm  attachment  at  the  pelvis.  They  are  (1)  the  limibar  fascia, 
consisting  of  three  layers,  the  posterior  of  which  is  called  the 
vertebral  aponeurosis,  and  is  attached  to  the  sacral  spines,  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sacnmi,  and 
to  the  posterior  half  of  the  iliac  crest ;  the  middle  layer  is  the 
external  or  more  superficial  stratum  into  which  the  posterior 
tendon  of  the  transversalis  muscle  splits;  it  separates  the 
erector  spinte  from  the  quadratus  lumborum,  joins  with  the 
posterior  layer  at  the  outer  border  of  the  former,  and  with  the 
deep  or  anterior  layer  at  the  exterior  edge  of  the  latter  muscle, 
and  is  fixed  to  the  tips  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrae  and  to  the  inner  lip  of  the  iliac  crest  between 
the  transversalis  and  iliaciis  muscles.  The  anterior  or  deepest 
stratum  of  the  fascia  hmibonmi  is  the  anterior  layer  of  the 
transversalis  tendon ;  it  separates  the  quadratus  from  the  psoas 
muscle,  and  is  attached  to  the  iliac  crest,  to  the  ilio-lumbar 
ligament,  and  to  the  roots  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
lumbar  vertebraj. 
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(2)  The  abdominal  fasciae — viz.,  the  fascia  trans versalis 
which  is  connected  with  the  inner  lip  of  the  crest  of  the 
ilium,  with  the  pectineal  line,  and  with  the  spine  and  crest  of 
the  pubis ;  and  the  fascia  iliaca  which  is  attached  to  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis,  the  base  of  the  sacrum,  the  crest  of  the  ilium, 
and  the  ilio-lumbar  ligament. 

3.  The  fascia  lata  of  the  thigh,  which  is  attached  nearly  all 
aroimd  the  margin  of  the  innominate  bone  on  its  outer  surface, 
and  separates  the  muscles  going  to  the  leg  from  those  belonging 
to  the  tiomk. 

4.  The  pelvic  fascia  is  connected  with  the  promontory  and 
anterior  surface  of  the  sacrum  and  with  the  brim  of  the  true 
pelvis.  It  blends  with  the  periosteum,  the  anterior  sacro-iliac 
ligament,  and  the  iliac  fascia.  Along  the  origin  of  the  levator 
ani  it  separates  into  the  recto-vesical  and  obturator  fascia?. 

5.  The  perineal  fasciae  are  deep  and  supei'ficial.  The  super- 
ficial covers  in  the  anterior  perineal  region,  and  is  united  behind 
with  the  deep  fascia ;  but  in  front  it  passes  into  the  superficial 
fascia  of  the  abdomen.  The  deep  perineal  fascia,  or  triangidar 
ligament,  is  composed  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  layers,  be- 
tween which  pass  several  important  structures,  including  the 
membranous  portion  of  the  urethra. 

The  lumbar,  iliac,  and  pelvic  fasciae  exercise  some  influence 
in  holding  the  sacrum  and  innominate  bones  together,  and  add 
to  the  security  and  strength  of  the  pelvis. 

The  Movements  of  the  Pelvis, — The  pelvis  moves  upon  the 
spinal  column  at  the  sacro-limibar  articulations,  i.e,,  sacro- 
vertebral  union ;  and  upon  the  thighs  at  the  hip-joints. 

The  movements  which  occur  at  the  sacro-lumbar  joints 
have  been  described  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter.  It  was 
there  stated  that  they  consist  of  slight  forward  and  backward 
as  well  as  of  lateral  inclination;  and  also  of  some  amount 
of  rotation  upon  a  vertical  axis.  The  lateral  movements  of 
the  spinal  column  upon  the  sacrum  can  be  appreciated  by 
firmly  sitting  upon  a  hard  seat  and  bending  the  body  from  side 
to  side ;  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia  thus  remaining  in  the 
same  place,  the  pelvis  as  a  whole  is  kept  immovable,  while  the 
lowest  part  of  the  column  moves  upon  the  sacnmi,  and  the 
lower  lumbar  vertebrae  upon  one  another. 

The  forward  and  backward,  or  flexion  and  extension  move- 
ments upon  a  transverse  axis,  takes  place  each  time  the  body 
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passes  from  a  standing  into  a  sitting,  or  from  a  sitting  into  a 
standing  position.  The  pelvic  inclination  is  increased — i.e.,  a 
backward  or  extension  movement  of  the  pelvis  on  the  spine  occurs 
— each  time  the  sitting  is  converted  into  the  standing  posture, 
and  a  flexion  movement  each  time  the  standing  is  exchanged  for 
a  sitting  attitude.  These  movements  are  similar  to,  though  con- 
siderably less  free  than,  the  flexion  and  extension  of  the  head 
on  the  spine  in  looking  up  or  down. 

2.  The  pelvis  moves  upon  both  thigh  bones  at  the  same  time, 
or  upon  one  at  once.  The  movements  upon  the  heads  of  both 
bones  at  the  same  moment  consist  of  flexion  and  extension 
only.  This  flexion  takes  place  in  a  forward  direction  upon  a 
transverse  axis  through  the  heads  of  the  femora.  Extension 
beyond  the  erect  position  is  prevented  by  the  strong  anterior 
portion  of  the  capsidar  ligament,  by  the  "  vasto-rectal"  tendinous 
band  of  the  capsule,  and  by  the  mechanical  (not  the  contractile 
or  vital)  influence  of  the  ilio-psoas  muscle,  all  of  which  are  quite 
tight  when  the  trunk  is  fully  extended.  It  is  an  important 
feature  in  the  constniction  of  the  himian  figure,  with  regard  to 
its  adaptation  for  the  erect  position,  that  when  the  body  is 
upright  further  roUing  of  the  trunk  backwards  is  thus  checked 
without  the  expenditure  of  muscular  force,  and  in  a  similar 
manner  forward  rotation  at  the  knee-joint — i,e.,  of  the  tibia 
upon  the  condyles — is  prevented,  and  the  erect  posture  main- 
tained, not  by  muscular  action,  but  by  the  restraining  influence 
of  the  posterior  ligament  (ligamentum  Winslowii),  and  the 
crucial  ligaments  of  the  knee.  Tlie  only  direction  in  which 
the  trunk  can  be  moved  from  the  upright  position  at  the 
hip-joints  when  both  feet  are  on  the  groimd,  is  forwards ;  and 
the  only  direction  in  wliich  the  thighs  can  be  moved  upon  the 
tibiib  when  both  feet  are  on  the  ground,  is  backwards.  Hence 
the  tendency  to  fall  forwards  in  epilepsy,  or  fainting,  or  intoxi- 
cation, owing  to  the  failure  of  the  muscles  wliich  act  to  keep 
the  trunk  upright  upon  the  thighs ;  and  hence  too  the  tendency 
to  drop  backwards  on  to  the  buttocks  when  the  control  over 
the  muscles  al)out  the  knee  is  destroyed. 

Tlie  movements  of  the  pehas  upon  one  tliigh  can  take  place 
in  almost  any  direction,  as  the  liip-joint  is  of  the  ball  and 
socket  kind ;  these  movements  are  limited  by  the  means  which 
will  be  described  imder  the  head  of  the  Hip-JoirU.  To  effect 
the  several  movements,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  securely 
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balancing  the  trunk  in  any  poeition  upon  one  femur,  muscles 
Biirround  the  hip-joint,  and  extend  from  the  eeveral  Ijonea  of 
the  pelvis  to  some  point  of  the  thigh  or  leg  bones. 

Tliey  may  be  classed  in  five  groups  according  to  their 
functions,  and  according  to  their  situation  at  the  ptlvis  with 
reference  to  a  vertical  line  drawn  through  the  acetabulum. 

The  Jtccurs  0/ tilt  trunk  are  situated  in  front,  and  include  the 
rectus,  iliaciis,  and  aartwriua.  The  paoas,  also  a  flexor,  though 
not  attached  to  the  pelvis,  passes  along  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 

The  extensors  are  placed  beliind,  and  include  the  Iiamstringa 
and  the  gluteus  masimua.  The  work  required  of  these  muscles 
is  to  bring  the  trunk  from  the  stooping  into  the  erect  poatui'c ; 
owing  to  the  great  weight  of  the  head  and  trunk  and  the 
length  of  the  column  of  the  back,  this  is  the  most  severe 
effort  which  any  of  tlie  muscles  have  to  make.  Hence  we  find 
that  the  gluteus  maximus  is  not  only  the  most  bnlky  muscle, 
and  the  muscle  of  the  strongest  fibre  in  the  body,  but  tliat 
it  has  a  very  extensive  origin.  It  arises  from  the  sacrum, 
coccyx,  and  ilium  and  great  sacro-sciatic,  and  other  ligaments 
which  hold  the  pelvic  bones  together,  but  it  ia  connected 
also  with  the  lumbar  fascia.  So  too  tlie  hamstring  muscles 
arise  not  only  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  hut  ore 
continued,  atructure  with  structure,  into  the  great  sacro-sciatic 
ligament. 

As  this  ligament  by  its  upper  ex:tremity  is  attached  to  the 
posterior  part  of  the  ilium,  to  the  sacrum,  to  the  sacro- 
coccygeal hgoments,  and  the  coccyx,  and  is  blended  with  part 
of  the  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligament  as  well  as  with  the  liunbor 
aponeurosis,  the  bamsti'ing  muscles  exert  traction  upon  all 
tliese  parts,  and  thus  not  only  get  a  great«r  leverage  for 
performing  the  difficult  movement  they  have  to  accomplish, 
but  (like  that  of  the  gluteus  maximus)  their  force  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  one  bone  of  the  pelvis,  nor  even  to  the  pelvis  as 
a  whole,  but  extends  to  the  spinal  column  beyond,  throtigh  the 
lumbar  aponeuiosia  ;  and  further  in  their  pull  upon  tlie  pel\TS 
their  tendency  is  to  bold  together  and  not  to  separate  the  several 
bones  which  enter  into  its  formation. 

The  ubdudor  group  is  placed  to  the  outer  side  of  the  hip, 
and  includes  the  gluteus  medius  and  gluteus  minimus,  and  the 
tensor  vaginte  f  em  oris. 

The  aildiictor  group  is  situated   upon   the  inner  side,  and 
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includes  the  several  muscles  named  adductors,  together  with 
the  gracilis  and  pectineus.  They  extend  from  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  ischial  tuberosity  to  the  superior  ramus  and  to  the 
body  of  the  pubis. 

The  muscles  f  oiming  the  external  rotator  group  are  variously 
situated  at  the  pelvis  with  regard  to  a  vertical  line  through  the 
acetabulum,  but  they  all  pass  to  the  femur  over  the  lower  and 
posterior  part  of  the  liip-joint. 

Tliis  group  consists  of  the  pjrriformis,  the  obturator  extemus 
and  intemus,  the  gemeUi,  and  quadratus  feinoris;  a  set  of 
muscles  which,  collectively,  arise  from  the  inner  as  well  as  the 
outer  surface  of  the  pelvis,  and  from  the  sacrum  as  well  as 
from  each  of  the  three  portions  of  the  innominate  bone. 

It  ought  further  to  be  observed  that  the  four  groups  which 
aflTect  the  angular  movements  of  the  pelvis  arise  from  processes 
of  the  pelvis  which  project,  on  their  respective  sides,  beyond 
the  hip-joint,  and  in  this  manner  increase  the  leverage  of  the 
muscles;  thus  the  anterior  spines  of  the  ilium  which  give 
origin  to  the  flexor  muscles  (sartorius  and  rectus)  overhang  the 
acetabulum  in  front;  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischiimi  and  the 
sacrum,  coccyx,  and  back  of  ilium,  which  give  rise  to  the 
extensor  muscles,  project  or  overhang  beliind ;  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  dorsum  ilii  from  whicli  the  great  abductor,  tlie 
gluteus  medius,  arises,  overhangs  on  the  outer  side ;  while  all 
parts  of  the  pelvis  from  which  the  adductors  proceed  project  far 
from  the  joint  on  its  inner  side. 

As  the  leverage  afforded  by  these  processes  is  greater 
according  as  they  are  farther  from  the  axis  of  motion,  it  follows 
that  when  the  balance  of  the  trunk  is  varied  and  the  -difliculty 
of  maintaining  a  position  is  thrown  more  especially  upon  any 
one  group  of  muscles,  this  difficulty  is  partly  met  by  the  in- 
crease in  the  distance  between  the  bony  processes  from  which 
these  muscles  arise  and  the  axis  of  movement,  which  is  in  a 
plane  carried  vertically  tlirough  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone. 
Thus  during  flexion  the  bony  parts  from  which  these  exten- 
sors arise  are  carried  away  from  this  plane ;  during  adduc- 
tion the  bony  points  from  which  the  abductors,  and  during 
abduction  those  from  which  the  adductora  arise,  are  re- 
moved from  tliis  axis,  and  the  muscles  derive  a  corresponding 
advantage  in  increased  leverage.  During  extension,  as  has 
been  stated,  the  flexor  muscles  are  not  required  to  balance  the 
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trunk  and  to  prevent  it  from  falling  backwards,  as  the  liga- 
ments of  the  hip-joint  serve  this  purpose  ;  therefore  it  is  that 
the  bony  points  from  which  these  muscles  arise  are  less  strong 
and  less  distant  from  this  plane  than  are  the  points  of  origin  of 
the  muscles  of  the  other  groups. 

But  the  most  important  and  frequent  movements  of  the 
trunk  are  not  those  which  take  place  upon  one  femur  alone,  or 
upon  both  femora  at  the  same  time,  but  those  which  occur 
alternately  upon  the  thigh  bones.  Such  are  the  movements  of 
walking  and  running. 

In  walking,  when  the  right  thigh  is  flexed  and  carried  forward, 
the  body  is  bent  slightly  and  carried  forwards,  and  the  right 
side  of  the  pelvis  is  advanced ;  the  trunk  by  its  own  weight 
falls  a  little  upon  the  right  side  and  is  supported  by,  while  it 
rotates  upon,  the  head  of  the  left  thigh  bone.  Next,  the  right 
limb  having  swung  forwards  pendtUum-like  as  far  as  the  in- 
clination of  the  body  at  the  time  will  permit,  swings  back 
again  a  little — ^like  the  reverse  stroke  of  the  pendulimi — so 
that  the  right  foot  may  be  firmly  planted  on  the  groimd  while 
the  trunk  at  the  same  time  assumes  a  nearly  vertical  position. 
Then  the  left  thigh  is  flexed,  elevated,  and  carried  forwards,  and 
the  trunk  is  again  bent  forwards,  while  the  pelvis  in  turn  is 
supported  by  and  rotates  upon  the  head  of  the  right  thigh 
bone,  whereby  its  left  side  is  advanced. 

The  movements  in  running  are  much  the  same  as  those 
in  walking,  but  while  in  walking  there  is  always  one  foot 
on  the  ground,  in  running  both  feet  are  for  a  time  off  the 
ground  together. 

The  pendulum-like  movement  of  the  legs  in  man  during 
running  and  walking  is  a  great  economy  of  muscular  energy. 
The  movements  are  chiefly  mechanical ;  the  muscles  have  only 
to  flex  the  joints  of  the  lower  limbs,  but  are  not  required 
to  carry  them  forwards,  nor  to  straighten  them  out  again 
previous  to  planting  first  one  and  then  the  other  foot  upon  the 
ground. 
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SACRO-ILIAC    SYNCHONDROSIS   AND    SACRO-SCIATIC    LIGAMENTS. 

SacrO'iliac  Synclwndros^is. 

Clou,  Amphiarthrosis. 

This,  like  the  symphysis  pubis,  is  an  amphiarthrodial  articula- 
tion, but  it  differs  from  the  pubic  joint  in  tliat,  besides  having 
an  interosseous  or  symphysial  cartilage,  and  being  surrounded 
by  ligaments,  the  bones  are  further  also  held  together  by  a 
strong  interosseous  ligament. 

The  bones  entering  into  the  joint  are  the  sacrum  and  ilium. 

The  Sacrum. — By  its  broad  irregular  lateral  border  the  sacrum 
articulates,  with  the  uneven  inner  surface  of  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  expanded  wing  of  the  ilium.  It  is  only  the  portion  of 
this  border  which  corresponds  with  the  amalgamated  transverse 
processes  of  the  three  upper  sacral  vertcbne  that  is  in  apposi- 
tion with  the  ilium ;  the  rest  of  the  lateral  border  is  free,  and 
gives  attachment  l)ehind  to  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament, 
in  front  to  the  oblique  fibres  of  the  inferior  sacro-Uiac  ligament, 
and  along  its  free  edge  to  the  small  sacro-sciatic  ligament. 

The  articidating  ^wr^M>7i  of  tlie  lateral  border  diminishes  in 
antero-posterior  measurement  as  it  descends,  being  at  the  base 
of  the  sacrum  nearly  two  inches,  and  at  its  lower  part  but 
little  more  than  one  inch  from  before  backwards.  Vertically 
it  measures,  in  front,  between  two  and  two  and  a  half  inches, 
and  corresponds  pretty  accurately  with  the  vertical  measure- 
ment of  the  ear-shaped  facet  of  the  Uium.  Above  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  smooth  concave  surface  of  the  base  by  a  sharp 
prominent  edge,  which  extends  from  the  posterior  angle  of  the  first 
transverse  process  forwards  to  the  fi'ont  surface  of  the  sacrum. 

In  front,  a  prominent,  still  sharper,  and  somewhat  sinuous 
edge  separates  it  from  the  grooves  on  the  front  surface  or 
"hollow*'  of  the  sacrum,  wliich  run  outwards  from  the  tliree 
upper  anterior  sacral  foramina,  as  well  as  from  the  ridges  be- 
tween the  grooves.  Posteriorly  it  is  limited  by  the  projecting 
tubercles  of  the  fused  transverse  processes,  and  is  separated 
from  the  three  superior  posterior  sacral  foramina  by  a  ridge, 
connecting  the  tubercles  with  one  another.  Inferiorly,  a  rough 
curved  ridge  passes  from  the  tubercle  of  junction  of  the  third 
and  fourth  transverse  processes  to  the  front  edge  of  the  bone, 
and  separates  the  articulating  from  the  non-articulating  portion 
of  the  lateral  surface. 
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The  articnlating  portion  is  fuither  divided  by  ft  vertical  "/"- 
shaped  promineut  ridge  into  two  unequal  jiarte ;  the  front  part 
forms  an  ear-flhaped  facet  for  the  connecting  cartilage,  and  the 
hinder  part  gives  attachment  to  the  intoTOSseous  ligament.  Tht 
ftitxt  projects  laterally  beyond  the  rest  of  the  bone,  and  occupies 
the  anterior  and  greater  portion  of  the  surface,  being  one  inch  and 
ft  half  wide  above,  and  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  wide 
below.  It  is  not  so  nearly  "  ear-shajied"  as  the  corresponding 
facet  on  the  Oium,  being  longer  with  the  angle  fonned  by  the 
front  and  siii)erior  borders,  less  rounded,  and  more  rectangular. 
This  angle  projects  further  forward  than  any  other  part  of  tlie 
bone.  The  facet  is  concave  from  al>ove  downwards,  as  well  aa 
from  side  to  side ;  its  posterior  edge,  which  is  raised  and 
sharply  cut,  is  concave,  with  the  concavity  looking  backwards 
and  upwards ;  the  anterior  edge  is  convex  and  sharp,  and  sepa- 
rates the  lateral  surface  from  the  "liollow"  of  the  sacrum. 

Th*  rough  vnsven  sur/twe,  beJtind  the  facet,  for  the  interosseous 
ligament,  is  of  the  form  of  an  it^c  /,  curvii^  backwards  above 
and  forwards  below.  It  is  like  a  rough  excavation  in  the  side  of 
the  bone,  with  a  broad  ridge  crossing  it  (like  the  cross  line  of  tJie 
"/")  alwtit  the  middle ;  this  ridge  wliich  is  formed  by  the  united 
transverse  processes  of  the  first  and  second  vertebne,  gives  strong 
attachment  to  the  interosseous  b'gament,  and  separates  a  deep 
recess  in  the  lateral  mass  of  the  first  from  another  in  the  lateral 
mass  of  the  second,  and  sometimes  of  tlie  third  sacral  vert^brse. 
Into  the  upper  of  these  two  recesses  or  depressions  is  received 
a  rough  jnwcess  of  the  ilium,  whereby  the  two  bones  are  locked 
into  one  another,  while  ligamentous  fibres  further  unite  these 
parts  of  them  together;  tlie  lower  recess  does  not  receive  any 
corresponding  process  of  ilium,  but  gives  attachment  to  some 
very  strong  fibres  of  the  interosseous  ligament,  lietween  which 
a  (quantity  of  fat  and  some  of  the  articular  vessels  and  a  nerve 
are  lodged.  When  united  with  the  ilium,  the  ridge  is  on  the 
same  level  as  the  posterior  8uj)erior  spine  of  the  ilium ;  some- 
times the  lower  recess  is  subdivided  into  two  by  a  second  ridge, 
formed  by  the  united  transverse  processes  of  the  second  and 
third  vertebne. 

The  Ilicm. — On  the  posterior  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
wing  of  the  ilium  is  a  veiy  irregular  rough  surface,  the  anterior 
four-fifths  of  which  articulate  with  the  sacrum,  while  the  posterior 
superior  fifth  projects  backwards  and  inwards  over  the  posterior 
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Btirf ace  of  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum,  and  assists  very  consider- 
ably in  deepening  the  sacral  groove  for  the  erector  spinae  muscles. 
This  rough  plane  is  irregularly  quadrilateral ;  its  posterior  border 
ia  formed  by  about  tliree  inches  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium ;  its 
anterior,  by  a  prominent  raised  lip  two  inches  long,  and  situated 
at  a  distance  varying  from  three-fourths  to  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  above  and  behind  the  border  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic 
notch ;  its  superior  border  is  also  a  raised  lip,  about  three  inches 
long,  extending  forwards  from  the  crest  of  the  ilium  in  a  line 
with  the  ilio-pectineal  ridge,  it  separates  the  articular  facet  from 
the  iliac  fossa ;  infcriorly,  the  border  is  not  more  than  an  inch 
and  a  half,  and  corresponds  with  the  posterior  superior  and  posterior 
inferior  spines  of  the  ilium,  and  the  notch  between  them. 

Extending  the  whole  length  of  the  anterior  and  along 
nearly  the  front  half  of  the  sui)erior  borders,  is  an  uneven  ear- 
shaped  facet,  half  an  inch  wide  at  its  narrowest  part,  and  some- 
what wider  above,  where  the  anterior  and  superior  borders  of 
the  articular  surface  form  a  well-rounded  angle  with  the  con- 
vexity forwards.  This  facet,  like  the  corresponding  one  on  the 
sacrum,  gives  attachment  to  the  connecting  cartilage.  Behind 
it  the  bone  is  imdulating  enough  for  the  attachment  of  the 
strong  interosseous  ligament,  and  about  half-way  between  the 
upper  and  lower  borders  there  is  generally  a  large  rough  pro- 
nainence,  which  fits  into  the  rough  superior  depression  or  recess 
of  the  sacrum,  above  the  transverse  process  of  the  united  first 
and  second  sacral  vertebrae.  Immediately  behind  the  lower 
end  of  the  ear-shaped  facet,  and  curving  upwards  from  the 
notch  between  the  posterior  spines  of  the  ilium,  is  a  well-marked 
groove,  sometimes  overhung  by  a  bony  plate,  for  the  lodgment 
and  protection  of  the  articular  branch  of  the  superior  gluteal 
nerve  and  gluteal  artery.  Along  the  inner  side  of  the  crest  of 
the  ilium  the  bone  is  less  uneven,  and  here  affords  attachment  to 
the  posterior  sacro-iliac  and  the  ilio-lumbar  ligaments,  and  gives 
origin  to  the  erector  spinae  and  quadratus  lumborum  muscles. 

The  articular  rough  portion  forms  with  the  smooth  iliac 
fossa  of  the  ilium  an  angle  of  140°,  for  while  the  part  of 
the  bone  forming  the  fossa  for  the  iliacus  muscle  curves  in- 
wards behind,  the  rest  of  the  bone  inclines  backwards  and 
curves  downwards  in  order  to  overliang  the  sacruuL  By  this 
means  the  sacrum  is  received  upon  a  surface  of  the  ilium  much 
Mdder  than  the  lateral  border  of  the  sacrum  itself ;  and  while 
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it  is  overhung  hy  the  ilium  behiod,  it  is  somewhat  imderhang 
by  it  below.  Moreover,  tlie  weight  of  tlie  trunk  transmitted 
through  the  base  of  the  sacrum,  and  especiaUy  along  the  ridges 
wliich  exteud  from  the  articulating  centmm  for  the  fifth 
lumbar  vertebra  to  the  rounded  angle  of  the  ear-shaped  facet, 
is  thus  communicated  directly  to  the  strongest  part  of  the  ilium— 
viz.,  along  the  brim  of  the  true  imlvia.  This  brim  forms  an 
arch  of  which  the  sacrum  is  tlie  key-stone,  and  which,  descend- 
ing from  the  lumliar  portion  of  the  spine  at  an  angle  of  150°. 
transmits  the  whole  weight  of  the  trunk  to  the  beads  of  the 
femora  in  the  standing  posture,  and  along  the  ischial  arches,  to 
the  tuberosities  of  the  ischium  in  the  sitting  attitude. 

The  outer  surface  or  reverse  side  of  the  articular  portion  of 
the  ilium  forms  a  portion  of  the  gluteal  fossa  or  dorsum  ilii, 
from  which  the  gluteus  raedius  arises.  It  is  also  marked  by 
an  oblique  rough  ridge  running  downwards  and  backwards  to 
the  back  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  notch,  and  giving  origin,  like 
the  bone  behind  it,  to  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle. 

The  Ligame.\T3. — Ligaments  surround  the  articulation  on 
every  side,  and  cover  in  the  sympliysial  cartilage.  In  addition, 
numerous  scattered  but  strong  bands  pass  between  the  apposed 
surfaces  of  the  bones,  so  as  to  form  a  strong  interosseooa 
ligament. 

The  anterior  ligament  consists  of  well-marked  glistening 
fibres,  thickening  the  periosteum  and  forming  part  of  a  con- 
tinuous covering  over  the  joint.  It  passes  uninterruptedly  into 
the  superior  ligament  above,  and  into  the  inferior  ligament  below. 
It  blends  with  the  periosteum  of  the  sacrum  and  ilium,  and 
becomes  tliinner  as  it  stretehes  away  from  the  united  edges  of 
the  bones.  It  extends  from  the  fii-st  tliree  bones  of  the  sacrum 
to  the  ilium  above  the  great  sacro-iliac  foramen. 

The  superior  ligametU  extends  across  the  upper  raargioa  of 
the  joint  between  the  base  of  the  sacrum  and  the  iliac  fossa. 
It  is  far  stronger  behind,  especially  beneath  the  transverse  pro- 
i  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra,  than  elsewhere ;  but  it  ia 
ftbo  well  marked  along  the  brim  of  the  pel™,  where  it  is 
thickened  by  some  closely  packed  fibres  which  pass  forwards 
into  the  jreriosteum  covering  the  ilio-pectineal  line,  and  back- 
wards along  the  oblique  ridge  of  the  sacnua  to  Uie  anterior 
"Rcral   ligament.     This  ligament  is  connected  with  the  strong 

To-lunihnr   ligament,  which  spreads  outwards  and  forwards 
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over  the  joint  lo  reach  the  iliac  fossa  and  the  ilio-pectineal 
liue. 

The  posterior  ligament  is  of  very  great  strength,  and  consista 
of  a  strong  expansion  of  fibres  between  the  hack  of  the  sacrmn 
and  the  posterior  two  inches  of  the  iliac  crest.  incUiding  the  pos- 
terior superior  spine  of  the  ilium.  In  addition  to,  and  strength- 
ening the  back  of  this  fibrous  expansion,  at  its  upper  part,  there 
are  two  or  three  strong  rounded  bundles  of  ligamentous  fibres, 
which  extend  more  or  less  transversely  from  the  inner  surface 
of  the  iliac  crest  (1)  to  the  articular  process  of  the  first  sacral 
vertebra,  and  (2)  to  the  bone  lietween  it  and  the  first  posterior 
sacral  foramen.  Another  strong  band  passes  from  the  ilium 
to  the  articular  tubercle  of  the  second  sacral  vertebra,  and 
forma  a  ridge  over  the  second  sacral  foramen,  under  which  the 
second  posterior  sacral  nerve  passes.  An  oblique  band  often 
connects  this  last  fasciculus  with  the  articiJar  process  of  the 
first  sacral  vertebra. 

Over  the  lower  part  of  the  lack  of  the  joint  fibres  run 
obliquely  downwards  and  inwards  from  the  inner  surface  of 
the  hiudemioat  inch  of  the  iliac  crest  (where  tliey  are  attached 
under  cover  of  some  of  the  tran.sverse  libres)  to  the  side  of  the 
sacnim,  estcmal  to  the  second  and  tliird  posterior  sacral  foramina. 
To  the  edge  of  this  ligament  is  attached  the  lumbar  fascia 
covering  the  erector  spinas  muscle. 

The  infrrwr  ligament  is  covered  behind  by  the  upper  end  of 
the  great  aacro-sciatic  ligament  It  consists  of  some  strong 
fibres  wliich  extend  upwards  from  the  lateral  border  of  the 
sacrum  below  the  articular  facet,  to  the  posterior  iliac  spines, 
while  some  are  attached  on  the  deep  surface  of  the  ilium  above 
the  iut*r-spinou3  notch  and  join  the  inter-articular  ligament. 
Some  of  the  anterior  fibres  of  tliis  ligament  are  very  distinct, 
and  take  a  very  oblique  course  upwards  and  outwards  beneath 
the  lower  fibres  of  the  anterior  ligament. 

The  inter-articular  or  intn-ossrotis  ligament  is  the  strongest 
of  all,  except  perhaps  the  posterior  sacro-iliac.  It  consists  of 
fibres  of  different  lengths  passing  in  various  directions  between 
the  rough  surfaces  of  the  two  bones.  Theae  fibres  are  attached 
alike  to  the  depressions  and  to  tlie  inten^ening  ridge  of  the 
sacrum  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  corresponding  portions 
of  the  ilium  on  the  other.  Immediately  above  the  inler- 
spinous  notch  of  the  ilium  the  fibres  of  this  Ugament  are  very 
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Btron^;,  anJ  form  an  opea  network.  The  interspaces  of  this 
uetwork  are  occupied  by  a.  quantity  of  fat,  in  which  a  U^e 
articular  artery  and  some  veins  ramify. 

Tlic  ear-sltaped  eaHUaginous  plate  which  unites  the  bones 
firmly  is  accurately  applied  to  the  ear-shaped  facets  of  the 
sacrum  and  ilium.  It  is  alxiut  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness  in  its  centre,  but  is  somewhat  tliinner  near  its  free 
margins.  Though  closely  adherent  to  the  bony  surfaces,  it  tears 
away  entirely  from  one,  or  partly  from  both  on  the  application 
of  violence.  Sometimes  the  cartilage  will  break  in  an  irregular 
toatmer,  so  tJiat  the  greater  portion  remains  connected  with  one 
bone,  leaving  the  corresponding  part  of  the  other  rough  and 
bare.  In  conformity  with  the  positions  of  the  bones  between 
which  it  is  placed,  the  flat  surfaces  of  the  cartQage  do  not 
look  directly  outwards  and  inwards ;  tlie  surface  connected 
with  the  sacrum  looks  forwards  sUghtly  as  well  as  inwards, 
while  that  united  to  the  ilium  faces  slightly  backwards  as  well 
as  outwards.  Along  the  anterior  and  lower  borders  of  the  joint 
tlie  edges  of  the  cartilage  come  to  tlie  surface,  and  are  bound 
over  by  the  ligaments  on  these  aspects.  The  thickness  of  the 
cartilage  at  the  eilges  is  not,  however,  much  greater  than  that 
of  a  sheet  of  writiug-paper.  The  posterior  edge  is  directed 
towards  the  rough  interosseous  space,  and  is  connected  with 
the  interosseous  ligament.  I  agree  with  those  writers  who 
have  described  this  cartilage  as  being  composed  of  one  mass, 
and  not  of  two  plates  (one  connected  with  each  bone)  with  a 
synovial  space  between  them.  Such  may  be  the  case  some- 
times, but  it  is  not  the  constant  arrangement — certainly  not 
in  the  male,  though  more  frequent  in  the  female.  Where  two 
platus  exist  the  joint  is  of  the  arthrodial  character. 

Iteaides  the  structures  entering  into  the  sacro-iliac  synchon- 
drosis two  other  stnmg  ligameuts  assist  in  binding  bother  the 
sacrum  and  llie  os  innominatum  on  each  side.  They  are  the 
great  and  small,  or  Uie  posterior  and  anterior  sacro-sciatic 
liguuit'ut^ 

The  ffrtttt  or  poidfrior  sacro-sciatic  ligament  is  attached  above 
to  llio  ]x«t*irior  extremity  of  the  crest  of  tlie  ilium,  as  well  as  to 
Uie  (Histerior  spines  on  their  external  aspect  From  this  attach- 
ment most  of  tlw  fibres  pass  downwards  and  liackwarda  (the 
poatwrior  partly  o\'erIapping  and    blending  with   the   oblique 

»»  Mi  llie  |io«tvri(ir  sacro-iliac  ligament),  to  be  fixed  to  the  out«t 
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nd  poaterior  surface  of  the  third,  foiirth,  and  fifth  aacral 
Tertebne,  and  one  or  two  of  the  upper  pieces  of  the  coccyx ;  while 
others,  after  passing  for  a  curtain  distance  backwards  with  the 
rest,  curve  forwards  and  outwards  to  the  iacbiuni,  and  form  the 
anterior  free  margin  of  the  ligament,  wliere  it  limits  posteriorly 
the  sciatic  foramina.  At  the  ischium  it  is  fixed  to  tlie  inner 
border  of  tlie  tuberosity,  and  sends  a  sharp  thin  process,  called 
the  "  falciform  ligament,"  upwards  along  the  inner  edge  of  the 
ramus  of  the  ischium.  Tliis  "  falciform"  process  is  a  prolon- 
gation of  the  posterior — i.e.,  inferior  border  of  the  ligament,  and 
forms  with  the  ischial  ramus  au  elongated  recess  for  the  lodg- 
ment of  the  pudic  artery  and  nerve  as  tliey  pass  aloug  the 
outer  lioundary  of  the  iachio-rectal  fossa.  With  the  thin  edge 
of  ihia  process  the  obturator  fascia  ia  connected.  Tlie  fibres  of 
the  great  aacro-sciatic  ligament  ai'e  twisted  on  the  axis  of  the 
ligament  at  its  narrowest  part — ie.,  a  little  below  where  the 
small  sciatic  crosses  it ;  so  that  some  of  the  superior  fibres  pass 
to  the  lower  border,  and  vice  verad.  It  is  thin  and  broad  at 
its  attached  extremities,  and  narrow  and  somewhat  thicker 
between.  It  looks  like  two  triangular  e.'qiansions  continuous 
by  a  thick  flat  band,  the  larger  triangle  being  connected 
with  the  iliac  spines  and  sacrum,  and  the  smaller  with  the 
ischium.  At  t)ie  ilium  it  liaa  an  important  connexion  with 
the  thick  fascia  over  the  gluteus  uiedius  muscle,  and  with  the 
verteliral  aponeurosis,  with  both  of  which  it  is  continuous 
beneath  the  gluteus  maxiiuus ;  through  it  traction  b  exerted 
apon  those  structures,  as  well  as  upon  the  crista  ilii  and 
spinous  processes  of  the  vertebral  column,  by  the  contraction 
of  tlie  hamstring  muscles.  It  gives  origin  in  part  to  the 
gluteus  mnximus  muscle,  and  assists  to  close  in  the  pelvis 
below ;  it  unites  the  ilium  nith  the  sacrum,  and  is  directly 
continuous  with  the  tendons  of  origin  of  the  hamstring 
muscles.  By  a  very  little  dissection  the  fibres  of  these 
tendons  are  seen  to  pass  onwartls  into  the  ligament,  and  by 
pulling  upon  either  one  of  the  muscles  the  whole  liga- 
ment is  tightened.  More  tension  is  made  by  pulling  on  the 
biceps  than  on  the  seuii-tendintraus  and  seini-mtmbnuiosus,  but 
each  gives  a  marked  elfect,  and  by  traction  on  the  biceps  the 
coccyx  can  !«  made  to  move  on  the  sacrum.  In  fact,  the  liga- 
ment may  be  not  imfairly  described  as  a  tendinous  expansion  of 
tfause  muscles,  whereby  their  action  is  in  port  exerted  on  the  crest 
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it  is  overhung  by  the  ilium  behind,  it  is  somewhat  underhung 
by  it  below.  Moreover,  the  weight  of  the  trunk  transmitted 
through  the  base  of  the  sacrum,  and  especially  along  the  ridges 
which  extend  from  the  articulating  centrum  for  the  fifth 
lumbar  vertebra  to  the  rounded  angle  of  the  ear-shaped  facet, 
is  thus  communicated  directly  to  the  strongest  part  of  the  ilium — 
viz.,  along  the  brim  of  the  true  pelvis.  This  brim  forms  an 
arch  of  which  the  sacrum  is  the  key-stone,  and  which,  descend- 
ing from  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  spine  at  an  angle  of  150°, 
transmits  the  whole  weight  of  the  trunk  to  the  heads  of  the 
femora  in  the  standing  posture,  and  along  the  ischial  arches,  to 
the  tuberosities  of  the  ischium  in  the  sitting  attitude. 

The  outer  surface  or  reverse  side  of  the  articular  portion  of 
the  ilium  forms  a  portion  of  the  gluteal  fossa  or  dorsum  ilii, 
from  which  the  gluteus  medius  arises.  It  is  also  marked  by 
an  oblique  rough  ridge  running  downwards  and  backwards  to 
the  back  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  notch,  and  giving  origin,  like 
the  bone  behind  it,  to  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle. 

The  Ligaments. — Ligaments  surround  the  articulation  on 
every  side,  and  cover  in  the  symphysial  cartilage.  In  addition, 
numerous  scattered  but  strong  bands  pass  between  the  apposed 
surfaces*  of  the  bones,  so  as  to  form  a  strong  interosseous 
ligament. 

The  anterior  ligainerU  consists  of  well-marked  glistening 
fibres,  thickening  the  periosteum  and  forming  part  of  a  con- 
tinuous covering  over  the  joint  It  passes  uninterruptedly  into 
the  superior  ligament  above,  and  into  the  inferior  ligament  below. 
It  blends  with  the  periosteum  of  the  sacrum  and  ilium,  and 
becomes  thinner  as  it  stretches  away  from  the  united  edges  of 
the  bones.  It  extends  from  the  first  tliree  bones  of  the  sacrum 
to  the  ilium  above  the  great  sacro-iliac  foramen. 

The  superior  ligament  extends  across  the  upper  margins  of 
the  joint  between  the  base  of  the  sacrum  and  the  iliac  fossa. 
It  is  far  stronger  behind,  especially  beneath  the  transverse  pro- 
cess of  the  fifth  lumlmr  vertebra,  than  elsewhere ;  but  it  is 
also  well  marked  along  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  where  it  is 
thickened  by  some  closely  packed  fibres  which  pass  forwards 
into  the  periosteum  covering  the  Uio-pectineal  line,  and  back- 
wards along  the  oblique  ridge  of  the  sacrum  to  the  anterior 
sacral  ligament.  This  ligament  is  connected  with  the  strong 
sacro-lumbar  ligament,  which  spreads  outwards  and  forwards 
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over  the  joint  to  reach  the  iliac  fossa  and  the  ilio-pectineal 
line. 

The  posterior  ligament  is  of  very  great  strength,  and  consists 
of  a  strong  expansion  of  fibres  between  the  back  of  the  sacrum 
and  the  posterior  two  inches  of  the  iliac  ci-est,  including  the  pos- 
terior superior  spine  of  the  ilium.  In  addition  to,  and  strength- 
ening the  back  of  this  fibrous  expansion,  at  its  upi)er  part,  there 
are  two  or  three  strong  rounded  bundles  of  ligamentous  fibres, 
which  extend  more  or  less  transversely  from  the  inner  surface 
of  the  iliac  crest  (1)  to  the  articular  process  of  the  first  sacral 
vertebra,  and  (2)  to  the  bone  Ixjtween  it  and  the  first  posterior 
sacral  foramen.  Another  strong  band  passes  from  the  ilium 
to  the  articular  tubercle  of  the  second  sacral  vertebra,  and 
forms  a  ridge  over  the  second  sacral  foramen,  under  which  the 
second  posterior  sacral  nerve  passes.  An  oblique  band  often 
connects  this  last  fascicidus  with  the  articular  process  of  the 
first  sacral  vertebra. 

Over  the  lower  part  of  the  back  of  the  joint  fibres  run 
obliquely  do^vnwards  and  inwards  from  the  inner  surface  of 
the  hindermost  inch  of  the  iliac  crest  (where  they  are  attached 
under  cover  of  some  of  the  transverse  fibres)  to  the  side  of  the 
sacrum,  external  to  the  second  and  third  posterior  sacral  foramina. 
To  the  edge  of  this  ligament  is  attached  the  lumbar  fascia 
covering  the  erector  spina}  muscle. 

The  inferior  ligament  is  covered  behind  by  the  upper  end  of 
the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament.  It  consists  of  some  strong 
fibres  which  extend  upwards  from  the  lateral  border  of  the 
sacrum  below  the  articular  facet,  to  the  posterior  iliac  spines, 
while  some  are  attached  on  the  deep  surface  of  the  ilium  above 
the  inter-spinous  notch  and  join  the  inter-articular  ligament. 
Some  of  the  anterior  fibres  of  this  ligament  are  very  distinct, 
and  take  a  very  oblique  course  upwards  and  outwards  beneath 
the  lower  fibres  of  the  anterior  ligament. 

The  inter-articular  or  interosseous  ligament  is  the  strongest 
of  all,  except  perhaps  the  posterior  sacro-iliac.  It  consists  of 
fibres  of  different  lengths  passing  in  various  directions  between 
the  rough  surfaces  of  the  two  bones.  These  fibres  are  attached 
alike  to  the  depressions  and  to  the  intervening  ridge  of  the 
sacrum  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  corresponding  portions 
of  the  ilium  on  the  other.  Immediately  above  the  inter- 
spinous  notch  of  the  ilium  the  fibres  of  this  ligament  are  very 
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Strong,  and  form  an  open  network.  The  interspaces  of  this 
network  are  occupied  by  a  quantity  of  fat,  in  wliicli  a  large 
articular  artery  and  some  veins  ramify. 

The  ear-shaped  cartilaginoiis  plate  which  unites  the  bones 
firmly  is  accurately  applied  to  the  ear-shaped  facets  of  the 
sacrum  and  ilium.  It  is  about  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness  in  its  centre,  but  is  somewhat  thinner  near  its  free 
margins.  Though  closely  adherent  to  the  bony  surfaces,  it  tears 
away  entirely  from  one,  or  partly  from  both  on  the  application 
of  violence.  Sometimes  the  caitUage  will  break  in  an  irregular 
manner,  so  that  the  greater  portion  remains  connected  with  one 
bone,  leaving  the  corresponding  part  of  the  other  rough  and 
bare.  In  conformity  with  the  positions  of  the  bones  between 
which  it  is  placed,  the  flat  surfaces  of  the  cartilage  do  not 
look  directly  outwards  and  inwards;  the  surface  connected 
with  the  sacrum  looks  forwards  slightly  as  well  as  inwards, 
while  that  united  to  the  ilium  faces  slightly  backwards  as  well 
as  outwards.  Along  the  anterior  and  lower  borders  of  the  joint 
the  edges  of  the  cartilage  come  to  the  surface,  and  are  bound 
over  by  the  ligaments  on  these  aspects.  The  thickness  of  the 
cartilage  at  the  edges  is  not,  however,  much  greater  than  that 
of  a  sheet  of  writing-paper.  The  posterior  edge  is  directed 
towards  the  rough  interosseous  space,  and  is  connected  with 
the  interosseous  ligament.  I  agree  with  those  writers  who 
have  described  this  cartilage  as  being  composed  of  one  mass, 
and  not  of  two  plates  (one  connected  with  each  bone)  with  a 
synovial  space  between  them.  Such  may  be  the  case  some- 
times, but  it  is  not  the  constant  arrangement — certainly  not 
in  the  male,  though  more  frequent  in  the  female.  Where  two 
plates  exist  the  joint  is  of  the  arthrodial  character. 

Besides  tlie  structures  entering  into  the  sacro-iliac  synchon- 
drosis two  other  strong  ligaments  assist  in  binding  together  the 
sacrum  and  the  os  innominatum  on  each  side.  They  are  the 
great  and  small,  or  the  posterior  and  anterior  sacro-sciatic 
ligaments. 

The  great  or  posterior  sacro-sciatic  ligameiit  is  attached  above 
to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  as  well  as  to 
the  posterior  spines  on  their  external  aspect.  From  this  attach- 
ment most  of  the  fibres  pass  downwards  and  backwards  (the 
posterior  partly  overlapping  and  blending  with  the  oblique 
fibres  of  the  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligament),  to  be  fixed  to  the  outer 
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border  and  posterior  surface  of  tlie  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  sacral 
vertebrae,  and  one  or  two  of  the  upper  pieces  of  the  coccyx  ;  while 
others,  after  passing  for  a  certain  distance  backwards  with  the 
rest,  curve  forwards  and  outwards  to  the  ischium,  and  form  the 
anterior  free  margin  of  the  ligament,  where  it  limits  posteriorly 
the  sciatic  foramina.  At  the  ischium  it  is  fixed  to  the  inner 
border  of  the  tuberosity,  and  sends  a  sharp  thin  process,  called 
the  "  falciform  ligament,"  upwards  along  the  inner  edge  of  the 
ramus  of  the  ischium.  This  "  falciform"  process  is  a  prolon- 
gation of  the  posterior — i,e,,  inferior  }x)rder  of  the  ligament,  and 
forms  with  the  ischial  ramus  an  elongated  recess  for  the  lodg- 
ment of  the  pudic  artery  and  nerve  as  tliey  pass  along  the 
outer  boundary  of  the  ischio-reetal  fossa.  With  the  tliin  edge 
of  this  process  the  obturator  fascia  is  connected.  The  fibres  of 
the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament  are  twisted  on  the  axis  of  the 
ligament  at  its  narrowest  part — i.e.,  a  little  below  where  the 
small  sciatic  crosses  it ;  so  that  some  of  the  superior  fibres  pass 
to  the  lower  border,  and  vice  versd.  It  is  thin  and  broad  at 
its  attached  extremities,  and  nan*ow  and  somewhat  thicker 
between.  It  looks  like  two  triangular  expansions  continuous 
by  a  thick  flat  band,  the  larger  triangle  being  connected 
with  the  iliac  spines  and  sacrum,  and  tlie  smaller  with  the 
ischium.  At  the  ilium  it  has  an  important  connexion  with 
the  thick  fascia  over  the  gluteus  medius  muscle,  and  with  the 
vertebral  aponeurosis,  with  both  of  which  it  is  continuous 
beneath  the  gluteius  maximus ;  through  it  traction  is  exerted 
upon  those  structui*es,  as  well  as  upon  the  crista  ilii  and 
spinous  processes  of  tlie  vertebral  column,  by  the  contraction 
of  the  hamstring  muscles.  It  gives  origin  in  part  to  the 
gluteus  maximus  muscle,  and  assists  to  close  in  the  pelvis 
below ;  it  unites  the  ilium  with  the  sacrum,  and  is  directly 
continuous  with  the  tendons  of  origin  of  the  hamstring 
muscles.  By  a  very  little  dissection  the  fibres  of  these 
tendons  are  seen  to  pass  onwards  into  the  ligament,  and  by 
pulling  upon  either  one  of  tlie  muscles  the  whole  liga- 
ment is  tightened.  More  tension  is  made  by  pulling  on  the 
biceps  than  on  the  semi-tendinosus  and  semi-membranosus,  but 
each  gives  a  marked  effect,  and  by  traction  on  the  biceps  the 
coccyx  can  be  made  to  move  on  the  sacnim.  In  fact,  the  liga- 
ment  may  be  not  unfairly  described  as  a  tendinous  expansion  of 
these  muscles,  whereby  their  action  is  in  part  exerted  on  the  crest 
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of  the  ilium,  on  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  and  on 
the  sacrum,  as  well  as  upon  the  tuber  ischii.  The  amount 
of  leverage  which  these  processes  afford  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  tuberosities  of  the  ischium,  in  proportion  as  they  are  farther 
away  from  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  pelvis — viz.,  a  line 
drawn  through  the  head  of  the  femur  and  acetabulum  on  each 
side.  Thus  these  muscles  get  a  mucli  more  advantageous 
purchase  on  the  pelvis,  and  their  power  in  extending  the 
trunk  on  the  thighs  is  considerably  greater  than  if  they 
had  been  limited  in  their  attachment,  as  they  are  stated  to 
be,  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  This  fact,  which  seems 
hitherto  to  have  been  overlooked,  gives  great  importance 
to  the  ligament,  and  affords  a  much  more  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  its  size  and  vdde  connexions  than  that  usually  given — 
viz.,  that  it  assists  in  closing  the  pelvis.  It  is  not  requisite  for 
the  latter  purpose,  as  the  muscles  of  the  outlet  are  sufficient  for 
tliis,  while  the  viscera  of  the  pelvis  are  supported  by  their  own 
immediate  connexions  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  common  experience, 
when  these  become  relaxed,  the  rectum  and  uterus  descend 
and  become  prolapsed,  in  spite  of  the  ligaments ;  whilst  the 
whole  tendency  of  the  bladder  during  distension  is  to  rise  out 
of,  and  not  to  descend  in,  the  pelvic  cavity. 

The  Small  Sacro-sciatic  ZigaTnent. — The  small  or  anterior 
ligament  is  triangular  and  tliin,  with  its  base  at  the  sacrum  and 
coccyx,  and  its  apex  at  the  spine  of  tlie  ischium.  Its  fibres 
decussate  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  large  ligament, 
so  that  the  anterior  and  lower  fibres  pass  upwards  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  ischial  spine.  It  is  situated  in  front  of 
the  central  part  of  the  great  ligament  as  it  passes  transversely 
outwards  and  for\\'anls,  and  is  closely  connected  with  it  near 
the  sacral  attachment.  It  springs  from  the  lateral  border  of 
the  sacrimi  and  coccyx,  from  the  front  of  the  sacrum  both 
above  and  below  the  level  of  the  fourth  sacral  foramen,  and 
from  the  coccyx  nearly  as  low  down  as  its  apex.  At  the 
ischium  it  is  attached  to  the  front  surface,  and  the  upper  and 
lower  borders  of  the  ischial  spine  as  far  outwards  as  its  base. 
In  front  it  gives  support  to  the  coccygeus  muscle,  which  covers 
it  on  the  pelvic  aspect.  Behind  it  is  so  hidden  by  the  great 
ligament  that  only  about  the  outer  inch,  and  a  part  of  its 
attachment  to  the  coccyx,  can  be  seen  from  the  gluteal  aspect. 
Besides  separating  the  great  from  the  small  sciatic  foramen,  and 
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giving  attachment  to  the  coccygens  muscle,  it  strengthens  the 
thin  expansion  of  the  great  ligament  where  this  latter  is  giving 
origin  to  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle,  and  yet  is  imsupported 
by  bone. 

These  two  ligaments  give  great  additional  security  to  the  union 
of  the  sacrum  with  the  ilium,  and  serve  to  hold  the  sacrum  and 
coccyx  together  along  their  edges. 

The  ilia  are  connected  and  held  together,  and  to  the  spines 
of  the  sacrum,  by  means  of  the  strong  lumbar  fascia,  which 
being  attached  to  these  bony  points  assists  in  retaining  the 
ilia  upon  the  sides  of  the  sacrum. 

The  Arteries. — ^All  the  arteries  of  tlie  joint  are  derived 
from  the  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  trunk. 

1.  The  gluteal  artery,  after  giving  off  its  nutrient  branch 
to  the  iliimi  and  as  it  is  passing  thi*ough  the  great  sacro-sciatic 
foramen  above  the  pyrifomiis  muscle,  sends  a  vessel  of  some 
size  to  the  lower  part  of  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  which  it 
enters  on  the  pelvic  aspect  of  the  jomt.  Numerous  small 
branches  perforate  the  iliac  attachment  of  the  great  sacro- 
sciatic  ligament  and  reach  the  margin  of  the  joint. 

2.  The  ilio-lumbar  artery,  after  dividing  into  iliac  and 
lumbar  brandies,  supplies  the  upper  part  of  the  joint.  The 
lumbar  division  sends  downwards  through  the  lumbo-sacral  and 
superior  sacro-sciatic  ligaiuents  a  large  branch.  After  laying 
open  the  joint  this  articular  vessel  can  be  traced  a  long  way 
down  behind  the  connecting  cartilage  and  amongst  the  fibres 
of  the  interosseous  ligament.  As  it  descends  it  ramifies  freely 
in  several  directions,  supplying  the  surrounding  structures. 

Small  twigs  from  the  iliac  portion  of  the  artery  often 
penetrate  the  anterior  ligament  and  enter  the  cartilage. 

3.  Two  or  three  of  the  sacral  spinal  arteries,  after  they  have 
emerged  from  the  posterior  sacral  foramina,  give  off  small 
twigs  to  the  articulation.  These  penetrate  between  the  bundles 
of  the  posterior  ligament.  A  very  distinct  branch  passes  from 
the  second  posterior  sacral  artery,  runs  downwards  beneath  the 
oblique  portion  of  the  posterior  •  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  and 
passes  into  the  joint  at  the  notch  between  the  posterior  spines 
of  the  ilium.  This  artery  runs  amongst  the  fatty  tissue  of  the 
joint,  and  often  grooves  the  ilium  behind  the  lower  end  of  the 
ear-shaped  facet. 

Other  small  branches  from  the  lateral  sacral  (or  the  lower  of 
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the  two  when  more  than  one  is  present)  supply  the  front  and 
lower  part  of  the  joint. 

The  Nerves. — The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  posterior 
sacral  spinal  nerves,  from  tlie  lumlx)-sacral  coi-d,  and  probably 
from  the  lumbar  as  well  as  tlie  sacral  plexus. 

1.  The  superior  gluteal,  a  branch  of  the  lumbo-sacral  cord, 
as  it  passes  tlirougli  the  great  sacro-sciatic  notch  above  the  pyri- 
formis  with  the  gluteal  artery  sends  a  small  nerve  with  the 
articular  branch  of  that  artery  into  the  lower  part  of  the  joint 

2.  The  part  of  the  sacral  plexus  formed  by  the  lumbo- 
sacral cord  and  first  sacral  nerve  is  in  close  proximity  to  the 
joint,  and  gives  off  one  or  two  small  filaments  to  the  front  part 
of  it. 

8.  The  external  branches  of  the  first  and  second  posterior 
sacral  nerves,  as  they  pass  beneath  the  multifidus  spinae  and 
under  part  of  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  joint,  send  some 
small  twigs  to  the  back  part  of  it. 

4.  The  obturator  branch  of  the  lumbar  plexus  lies  over  the 
front  of  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  though  not  quite  so  near 
to  it  as  the  lumbo-sacral  cord.  I  cannot  state  from  my  own 
knowledge  that  it  supplies  the  joint,  but  Mr.  Hilton  is  disposed 
to  think  it  does,  and  remarks  in  his  work  on  Best  and  Fain, 
that  the  nerve  "  would  be  likely  to  suffer  fr'om  its  proximity  to 
it  when  diseased." 

BuRS^. — ^There  are  no  bursie  in  connexion  with  the  sacro- 
iliac synchondrosis,  as  there  is  no  pressure  fi-om  without  exerted 
upon  it,  and  no  tendons  play  about  it. 

The  Muscles. — There  are  several  large  and  important  muscles 
in  relation  with  and  taking  origin  near  this  joint,  but  none  of 
them  produce  any  movement  between  the  two  bones.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  each  of  the  muscles  arises  from  both  bones,  so 
that  during  their  action  they  are  not  exercising  any  strain  upon 
the  ligaments  of  the  articulation  by  pulling  the  bones  apart,  as 
might  be  the  case  if  each  muscle  had  been  connected  with  only 
one  bone. 

1.  Tlirough  the  medium  of  the  lumbar  aponeurosis,  the 
latissimus  dorsi  is  attached  to  the  sacral  spines  and  posterior 
part  of  the  iliac  crest. 

2.  The  erector  spinae  arises  by  muscular  fibres  from  the 
posterior  fifth  of  the  iliac  crest,  and  by  tendinous  fibres  from  tlie 
hinder  part  of  the  ilium  and  from  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum 
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and  sacral  spines.  It  is  inseparably  united  with  the  lumbar 
aponeurosis. 

8.  The  multifidus  spinae  arises  from  the  groove  at  the  back 
of  the  sacrum  as  low  as  the  fourth  sacral  vertebra,  from  the 
inner  side  of  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  iliac  crest,  and 
from  the  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligament. 

4  Tlie  iliacus  arises  from  the  base  of  the  sacrum  and  the 
iliac  fossa  of  the  innominate,  as  well  as  from  the  ligaments 
over  the  upper  part  of  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis.  The  psoas 
magnus  passes  over  the  front  and  inner  side  of  the  joint,  but 
is  not  attached  to  either  the  sacrum  or  ilium. 

6.  The  pyriformis  passes  over  the  front  of  the  articulation, 
and  by  its  origin  is  connected  with  both  bones,  as  well  as  with 
the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament. 

6.  The  gluteus  maximus  arises  from  the  vertebral  aponeu- 
rosis which  is  attached  to  the  sacnim  and  ilium ;  from  the 
posterior  angle  of  the  ilium,  from  the  back  and  lower  part  of 
the  sacrum,  and  from  the  great  sciatic  ligament.  It  is  thus  in 
relation  with  the  inferior  posterior  aspect  of  the  joint. 

The  Movements. — It  is  quite  clear,  from  the  nature  of  the 
osseous  surfaces,  from  the  wedge-shape  of  the  sacrum,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  locked  in  between  the  ossa  innominata, 
as  well  as  from  the  ampliiarthrodial  character  of  the  articulation, 
that  there  can  be  no  actual  movement  of  one  bone  upon  the 
other.  While  the  joint  serves  a  useful  purpose  in  breaking 
shocks,  and  in  preventing  concussions  of  the  spinal  cord  and 
brain,  the  interosseous  cartilage  is  too  thin  and  too  firmly  fixed 
to  the  bones  to  allow  even  of  any  appreciable  yielding,  such  as 
occurs  upon  the  intervertebral  discs. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  disease  of  this  joint  sufficient 
loosening  of  the  ligaments  and  swelling  of  the  cartilage  take 
place  to  permit  of  slight  movement,  and  that  thus  is  to  be 
explained  some  of  the  pain  exj^erienced  in  such  cases  during 
sitting  and  standing;  positions  whereby  the  sacrum  under 
these  circumstances  would  tend  to  force  apart  the  ossa  inno- 
minata, and  rotate  to  a  shglit  degree  upon  its  own  transverse 
axis.  It  was  for  centuries  a  received  opinion  that  durmg 
parturition  and  pregnancy  this  joint,  as  well  as  the  pubic 
symphysis,  becomes  loosened,  so  as  to  allow  of  an  increase  in 
the  diameter  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  by  a  partial  separation  of 
the  bones,  or  by  their  movement  upon  one  another.     When,  as 
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occasiunally  happens,  tliis  is  the  case,  the  movemeut  at  the 
sacro-iliac  joint  must  be  caused  by  the  abdominal  muscles 
acting  either  directly  by  raising  the  pubis,  and  thereby  rotating 
the  innominate  bones  on  the  sacnun ;  or  indirectly,  and  by  the 
contractile  efforts  of  the  litems,  in  propelling  the  head  of  the 
fcetus,  whereby  the  ligaments  aiw  stretched  and  the  capacity  in- 
creased by  a  force  thus  applied  from  within  the  pehic  cavity. 

The  shape  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  articu- 
lates with  the  ossa  innominata,  render  its  position  a  secure  and 
ordinarily  an  immovable  one.  Being  doubly  wedge-shaped, 
with  its  broader  surfaces  at  tlie  base  and  on  tlie  front,  disloca- 
tion by  forces  acting  from  alxive  downwards,  as  well  as  from 
before  Imckwavds,  is  amply  provided  against. 

Nor  are  there  wanting  provisions  against  the  forward  displace- 
ment of  the  sacrum.  If  sections  are  made  of  the  sacrum  at  diBerent 
levels  from  alwve  downwards,  it  will  be  found  that  althougli 
the  majority  show  tlie  anterior  surface  of  the  lx)ne  to  be  wider 
tlian  the  posterior,  yet  that  at  a  level  about  opposite  to  the 
middle  of  the  auricular  facet  the  posterior  surface  ia  generally 
somewhat  broader  than  the  anterior.  Again,  the  sinuous  cha- 
racter of  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  sacrum  and  ilium  is  such 
that  eminences  of  the  one  are  received  into  foasK  on  the  other. 
The  posterior  extremity  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  on  each  aide 
projects  bai'kwards  considerably  over  the  upjier  part  of  the 
saci-um,  and  by  doing  so  diminishes  the  effect  of  any  violence 
before  it  reaches  the  back  of  the  sacrum.  The  direction  of 
the  fibres  of  the  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligament  is  forwards  and 
inwards  from  the  ilium  to  tlie  sacrum ;  the  fibres  of  tlie  sacro- 
hunl>ar  ligament  radiate  upon  tbe  iliac  fossa,  and  blend  with 
the  superior  sacro-iliac  ligament,  while  the  ilio-lumbar  ligament 
passes  outwards  to  a  firm  attachment  along  the  iliac  crest.  All 
these  conditions  obviate  the  forward  displacement  of  the  sacrum, 
by  preventing  the  base  of  the  bone  from  being  carried  for- 
wards ;  while  the  attachment  of  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  to 
the  ischium  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  edges  and  posterior 
surface  of  the  sacnim  on  the  other,  prevents  the  tilting  back- 
wards and  upwards  of  the  lower  end  of  the  bone.  In  this 
manner  rotation  forwards  is  as  entirely  checked  as  rotation 
backwards  is  by  the  shape  and  posidon  of  the  sacrum. 

The  downward  displacement  of  the  sacrum  ia  impossible, 
because  of  the  expanded  width  of  the  base ;  whilst  the  weight 
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of  the  spine  and  the  coiinexionB  of  the  ligameute.  iucludiug  the 
ilio-  and  sacro-Iumbar  and  the  great  aacro-acifltic.  prevent  its 
disphicement  upwards  by  any  forces  which  compress  the 
haunches,  and  which  may  he  powerful  enough  lo  break  the 
bones  of  the  pelrio  wall,  without  disturbing-  the  aynchondroses, 
Tlie  anterior  and  downward  displacements  of  the  sacrum  are 
likewise  prevented  by  the  interosseous  and  posterior  sacro-seiatic 
ligamenta.  Parsing  as  they  do  between  the  ilia  and  the  aacnun, 
they  act  in  the  same  manner  as  the  chains  of  a  suspension 
bridge  to  support  the  sacrum,  the  spines  of  the  ilia  being  the 
buttresses  of  the  suspension  bridge.  These  ligaments,  too,  while 
they  resist  forcea  directed  downwards  and  forwards  upon  the 
sacrum,  at  the  same  time  draw  the  bones  more  tightly  together : 

DUUBAM  n. 
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the  more  tightly  the  greater  the  disturbing  force.  Tliis  will  be 
understood  by  referring  to  the  diagram  of  the  section  of  the  pelvis 
through  the  cotylo-sacral  arch.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
direction  of  the  ligaments  is  such  as  to  hold  upwards  and 
backwards  the  sacnmi  between  the  ilia ;  and  that  their  sec- 
tion is  triangular  owing  to  the  ligaments  becoming  narrower 
where  they  fit  into  the  angle  between  the  bones.  The  sus- 
pension bridge  construction  of  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  is 
admirably  adapted  to  give  strength  and  elasticity  to  the  pelvis. 

While  the  "  ai'ch"  construction  (aided  by  muscular  contrac- 
tion which  assists  to  hold  the  bones  firmly  together,  and  thus 
to  increase  the  strength  of  the  arch)  affords  a  strong  support 
for  the  trunk,  the  various  ligaments  of  this  articulation, 
together  with  the  ilio-lumbar  ligament,  break  the  force  of 
sudden  shocks  through  the  resiliency  of  their  "suspension  chain" 
like  arrangement. 

The  wedge-shape  of  the  base  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  wavy 
section  of  the  joint,  are  well  seen  in  the  above  diagram. 

The  SacrO'COccygeal  Articulation, 

Clata,  Amphiarthrosia. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  unimportant  joint  wliich  its  small 
size  and  the  meagre  descriptions  given  of  it  would  lead  one  to 
suppose.  As  regards  its  perfection  as  an  amphiarthrodial 
joint ;  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments 
which  assist  in  binding  the  bones  together ;  the  importance  of 
the  muscles  which  act  upon  it,  and  the  large  size  of  some 
of  them ;  and  lastly  the  free  nerve  and  arterial  supply  to  the 
parts  about  it,  the  articulation  is  well  worthy  the  consideration 
of  the  anatomist.  From  the  part  it  plays  during  parturition  in 
modifying  the  shape  and  diameter  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis, 
it  attracts  the  notice  of  the  accoucheur ;  while  from  its  being 
occasionally  the  seat  of  real  disease  and  frequently  of  hysterical 
pains,  the  attention  of  the  surgeon  has  often  to  be  given  to  it. 
It  especially  interests  the  surgeon  to  know  the  nerves  and 
muscles  connected  with  the  joint,  so  tliat  he  may  by  putting 
tlie  muscles  at  rest  be  able  to  release  it  from  the  nerve  irritation 
excited  by  muscular  contractions. 

The  Sacrum  articulates  with  the  coccyx  by  means  of  an 
oval-shaped  and  nearly  flat  surface  at  its  apex,  which  forms 
the  inferior  disc  of  the  body  of  the  last  sacral  vertebra.     The 
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long  axis  of  this  surface  is  transverse  and  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  from  side  to  side.  It  is  bevelled  slightly  down- 
wards in  front.  From  the  sides  of  this  facet  the  lateral 
border  of  the  sacrum  curves  upwards  and  outwards  to  the  angh 
of  the  sacrum,  forming  a  notch  or  concavity  looking  downwards 
and  outwards,  to  which  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  are  attached. 

In  a  line  with  the  amalgamated  articular  processes  of  the 
upper  sacral  vertebrae  are  the  sacral  comua,  which  project 
downwards  somewhat  towards  the  ascending  comua  of  the 
coccyx,  from  which  they  are  separated,  however,  by  an  interval 
varying  from  one-fourth  to  half  an  inch. 

Between  the  sacral  comua  is  the  opening  of  the  spinal  canal, 
which  is  exposed  to  a  variable  extent  in  different  bones 
according  as  the  laminae  of  the  fourth  and  third  sacral  vertebrae 
do  or  do  not  meet  in  the  middle  line.  The  backs  of  the 
exposed  sacral  bodies  are  covered  in  the  recent  state  by  the 
posterior  common  ligament  of  the  spinal  colimin  and  give  sup- 
port to  the  filum  terminale,  lowest  spinal  nerves  and  their 
ganglia,  and  the  fatty  tissue  of  the  canaL 

The  Coccyx  articulates  with  the  apex  of  the  sacrum 
by  means  of  a  slightly  concave  facet  on  the  upper  aspect  of 
the  body  of  the  first  coccygeal  vertebra.  In  shape  and  size 
this  articular  facet  resembles  the  corresponding  one  of  the 
sacrum.  It  is  somewhat  bevelled  downwards  in  front,  and  is 
rather  broader  before  than  behind.  It  is  perhaps  altogether  a 
little  longer  than  the  surface  on  the  sacrum,  which  is  received 
upon  it.  On  each  side  of  the  body  of  the  first  coccygeal  ver- 
tebra is  an  outstanding  transverse  procesSy  the  upper  border  of 
which  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  articular  facet.  They  in- 
crease the  transverse  measurement  of  the  base  of  the  coccyx 
by  about  one-half,  so  that  if  the  upper  facet  measures  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch,  the  bone  from  tip  to  tip  of  its  transverse 
processes  measures  an  inch  and  a  half.  Laterally,  the  transverse 
processes  do  not  project  outwards  quite  so  far  as  the  angles  of 
the  sacrum,  with  which  they  form  the  "  sacro-coccygeal  notch." 
With  the  edges  of  the  notch  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  are 
connected,  and  the  last  sacral  nerve  escapes  from  the  spinal 
canal  behind  them.  Ascending,  behind,  from  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  transverse  processes  and  the  facet,  are  the  comua 
of  the  coccyx.  They  are  in  the  same  vertical  lines  as  the  comua 
of  the  sacrum,  and  are  from  one-sixth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
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in  length.  Extending  between  the  comua  along  the  posterior 
border  of  the  articular  facet  is  a  ridge,  which  by  deepening  the 
margin  of  the  articular  surface  increases  its  forward  and  down- 
ward inclination. 

The  upper  half  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  firat  coccygeal 
vertebra  is  smooth  and  flat  (or  even  slightly  concave),  and 
forms  the  lower  extremity  of  the  spinal  canal.  It  also  gives 
attachment  to  the  posterior  common  ligament  of  the  spinal 
column,  and  upon  it  rests  a  quantity  of  the  fatty  tissue  of 
the  spinal  canal  and  the  iilum  t^rminale,  which  becomes  fixed 
to  the  coccyx  lower  do\vn.  Lower  down  upon  the  back  of 
the  coccyx  the  continuation  of  the  supra-spinous  ligament 
blends  with  the  posterior  common  ligament,  and  together  with 
it  is  fixed  to  several  segments  of  the  coccyx. 

The  sloping  forwards  of  the  facets  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx 
provides  for  the  forward  curve  of  the  terminal  part  of  the 
spinal  colimin ;  for  although  the  shape  of  the  .sacrum  itself 
secures  this  in  part,  the  curve  of  the  column  at  the  sacro- 
coccygeal joint  is  still  more  marked  in  most  cases. 

The  movements  of  the  coccyx  on  the  sacrum  are  of  a  hinge- 
like character,  and  are  provided  for  by  the  absence  of  all  bony 
union  behind  the  centrum  of  each  bone.  The  comua  of  the 
coccyx  on  the  front  aspect  of  their  bases  are  smooth,  and  con- 
tinuous with  the  articular  facet  of  the  coccyx,  and  are  the 
hinges  or  pivots  upon  which  the  rotation  occurs;  while  the 
apices  of  the  comua  being  free,  except  for  ligamentous  con- 
nexions, approach  in  the  backward  movement  of  the  coccyx 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum. 

In  advanced  life,  and  after  the  bodies  of  the  sacrum  and 
coccyx  are  immovably  united,  the  ligamentous  union  of  the 
comua  of  the  two  bones  is  sometimes  replaced  by  osseous 
tissue,  so  that  the  comua  of  the  sacnmi  appear  to  have  been 
originally  continuous  with  those  of  the  coccyx ;  but  it  is  quite 
clear  that  if  such  had  been  the  case,  no  movement  whatever 
coidd  at  any  time  have  occurred  at  the  sacro-coccygeal  joint,  and 
this  would  be  a  very  serio\is  defect  in  this  articulation  in  the 
female.  As  a  rule,  the  union  of  the  comua  of  the  sacmm  with 
the  coccyx  is  only  ligamentous,  even  after  the  bodies  of  the 
bones  are  ossified  together. 

Sometimes  the  segments  of  the  coccyx,  especially  the  first 
two,  move  on  one  another  long  after  the  sacro-coccygeal  joint 
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has  been  anchylosed ;  on  the  other  liand,  the  sacro-coccygeal 
joint  will  be  sometimes  found  free  after  the  several  segments 
are  immovably  united. 

Ligaments. — Tliere  is  an  amphiarthrodial  joint  between  the 
oval-shaped  facets  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  as  there  is  be- 
tween the  bodies  of  the  several  vertebrae  in  other  parts  of  the 
column ;  but  the  sacro-coccygeal  is  by  far  the  most  movable 
of  them  aU. 

Besides  the  ligaments  connecting  together  tlie  bodies  of  the 
sacrum  and  coccyx,  others  unite  them  behind,  and  pass  between 
their  comua  as  well  as  over  the  middle  line.  In  this  way 
the  lower  end  of  the  spinal  canal  is  covered  in,  where  the 
laminae  of  the  sacral  and  first  coccygeal  vertebrae  being  defi- 
cient it  is  left  destitute  of  a  bony  wall.  Strong  ligamentous 
tissue  binds  the  transverse  processes  of  the  coccyx  to  the  lateral 
border  of  the  sacrum. 

Intervertebral  Suhatance, — A  small  intervertebral  disc  occupies 
the  space  between  the  facets  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx.  On  a 
transverse  section  through  the  joint,  it  is  seen  to  be  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  wide  from  side  to  side,  but  somewhat  less 
from  before  backwards,  and  to  be  closely  connected  with  the 
ligaments  which  surround  the  bodies  of  the  two  bones.  In 
structure  it  resembles  the  rest  of  the  inteiTertebral  substances, 
but  is  softer  and  more  jelly-like  than  they,  although  the 
laminse  of  the  circumferential  fibrous  portion  are  well  and 
strongly  marked. 

The  anterior  mcro'coccygcnl  ligament  is  a  prolongation  of  the 
pearly-white  glistening  fibrous  structure  on  tlie  front  of  the 
sacrum,  which  is  continuous  above  with  the  anterior  common 
ligament  of  the  column.  It  is  in  fact  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  anterior  common  ligament,  wliich  is  thicker  over  this  joint 
than  over  the  central  part  of  either  of  the  bones. 

Supra-coi^mal  Ligament, — At  the  back  of  the  sacrum  the 
vertebral  gi'oove  of  the  colimin  becomes  very  shaUow  where 
the  bone  bends  forwards,  and  ceases  to  exist  about  on  a  level 
with  the  lamina  of  the  tliird  vertebra.  At  this  spot  the  strong 
aponeurosis  of  the  erector  spime,  which  elsewhere  blends  with 
the  supra-spinous  ligament  of  the  column,  becomes  inseparably 
woven  with  it,  and  is  thus  prolonged  downwards  upon  the 
back  of  the  coccyx  passing  over  the  lower  end  of  the  sacral 
portion    of    the   spinal  canal,  which  it  covers  in  where   the 
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lamiDie  fail  to  meet  to  form  a  rudiiEentary  spiDoua  process, 
Some  of  the  fibres  of  this  strong  membrane  run  straight 
ouwards  or  even  curve  outwards  to  their  attachment ;  others, 
well  marked  and  of  a  peai-ly-wliile  appearance,  decussate  in 
bundles  across  the  middle  line  from  the  stunted  lamina  of  one 
vertebra  to  that  of  the  next  below,  and  likewise  from  the  comu 
of  the  sacrum  to  the  comu  of  the  coccyx  on  the  opposite 
Bide.  The  median  non-decussating  fibres  run  over  the  back 
of  the  coccyx  to  its  tip  and  blend  witli  the  posterior  common 
ligament  and  iilimi  teiiuinale,  after  roofing  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  spinal  canaL 

The  supra-comual  ligament  is  composed  of  a  superficial  and 
deep  set  of  fibres,  which  may  be  separated  without  dilficulty  and 
without  laying  open  the  spinal  canal.  Some  of  the  deeper-set 
extend  between  the  comu  of  the  sacnim  and  the  comu  of  the 
coccyx  on  the  same  side,  and  liridge  over  the  aperture  through 
which  the  fifth  sacral  nerve  emerges. 

Arising  from  the  posterior  surface  of  this  ligament  or  its 
lateral  extension  is  part  of  the  gluteus  maximus.  The  fascia 
covering  this  muscle  passes  freely  over  the  ligament  from  side 
to  side,  On  the  deep  surface  the  ligament  looks  towards  the 
spinal  canal,  and  lower  down  is  attached  to  the  back  of  the 
coccyx. 

Posterior  sacro-rocqigeal  ligavient  is  a  direct  continuation  of 
the  posterior  common  ligament  of  the  column.  It  consists  of 
a  well-marked  naiTow  band  of  closely  packed  fibres,  which 
pasaea  over  the  back  of  the  coccyx,  and  at  the  lower  border  of 
the  first  segment,  or  on  the  back  of  the  second,  becomes  Wended 
with  the  supra-spinoua  ligament  and  the  filum  terminale. 
Resting  upon  it  are  the  fibrous  cord  continuous  with  the  spinal 
marrow  and  its  membranes,  the  last  sacral  and  coccygeal  nerves, 
the  termination  of  the  spinal  arterial  chain,  and  the  fatty 
tisBue  of  the  spinal  canal. 

Intertransverse  Liffavifnt. — Between  the  transverse  process 
of  the  coccyx  and  tlie  lateral  border  of  the  sacrum  below  its 
angle,  the  bones  are  firmly  held  together  by  a  quantity  of 
dense  fibrous  tissue  connected  with  the  sacro-sciatic  bgaments 
at  their  att«clunent.  It  scarcely  deserves  a  special  name,  and 
would  be  indistinguishable  from  the  sciatic  ligamenta  except  that 
the  great  sacro-sciatic  is  continuous  with  the  supra-cornual  liga- 
ment, in  front  of  which  the  fifth  sacral  nerve  escapes  while  it 
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passes  behind  the  inter-transverse  fibres.  It  is  perforated  by 
small  branches  of  the  lateral  sacral  artery,  as  well  as  by  the 
coccygeal  nerve,  on  their  way  to  the  back  of  the  coccyx. 

The  Arteries  are  derived  from  the  lateral  sacral,  median 
sacral,  and  the  anterior  arterial  column  of  the  spinal 
canal. 

Lateral  Sacral, — A  branch  of  some  size  passes  back  through 
the  ligament  above  the  transverse  process  of  the  coccyx,  and 
enters  the  spinal  canal  beneath  the  inter-cornual  ligament  along- 
side of  the  last  sacral  nerve.  It  sends  a  loop  upwards  on  the 
back  of  the  sacrum  to  anastomose  with  the  artery  which 
emerges  from  the  last  posterior  sacral  foramen,  and  one 
downwards  over  the  transverse  process  of  the  coccyx  to  join 
with  another  branch  of  the  lateral  sacral  trunk.  It  supplies  the 
structures  of  the  joint.  Four  or  five  other  branches  pierce  the 
coccygeus  muscle  and  the  sciatic  ligaments  to  reach  the  back 
of  the  coccyx ;  one  constant  branch  takes  a  course  along  the 
coccygeal  nerve,  and  enters  the  lowest  extremity  of  the  spinal 
canal,  where  it  anastomoses  like  the  other  spinal  arteries  and 
supplies  the  sacro-coccygeal  joint. 

The  sacralis-media  sends  tiny  twigs  to  the  front  of  the  joint, 
and  others  from  the  spinal  arterial  plexus  pierce  the  joint  on 
its  posterior  aspect. 

The  Nerves. — ^The  anterior  as  well  as  the  posterior  primary 
branches  of  both  the  fifth  sacral  and  coccygeal  nerves  pass  close 
to,  and  supply  the  fibrous  structures  surrounding  this  joint. 

The  posterior  branches  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  sacral  nerves 
are  partly  distributed  on  the  back  of  the  coccyx,  and  that  of 
the  fifth  joins  in  a  loop  with  the  posterior  primary  branch  of 
the  coccygeal  nerve. 

The  anterior  primary  branches  of  the  fifth  sacral  and  of  the 
coccygeal  nerve  supply  the  coccygeus  muscle,  and  turn  back- 
wards through  that  muscle  and  the  sciatic  ligaments  to  end  in 
the  soft  structiu'es  on  the  side  and  back  of  the  coccyx. 

Further,  tlie  posterior  branches  of  the  second  and  third 
sacral  nerves  descend  over  the  back  of  the  sacrum,  forming 
loops  upon  the  great  sciatic  ligaments  and  supplying  the 
gluteus  maximus  muscle. 

These  same  nerves,  which  are  distributed  in  the  ligaments 
aroimd  the  joint,  supply  the  various  muscles  which  act  upon 
the  bones. 
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The  Muscles. — The  muscles  in  connexion  with  the  sacro- 
coccygeal articulation  are — 

The  glvieua  maximus  which,  besides  its  other  origins,  arises 
from  the  side  of  the  coccyx,  and  last  piece  of  the  sacrum  on 
their  dorsal  aspect,  and  from  the  back  of  the  great  sacro- 
sciatic  ligament. 

The  levator  ani  converges  to  its  insertion  at  the  middle  line ; 
posterior  fibres  of  this  muscle  are  inserted  into  the  side  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  coccyx  towards  the  pelvic  aspect. 

The  coccygeus  diverges  to  its  insertion  into  the  side  of  the 
coccyx,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum  on  their  pelvic  aspect. 
It  is  supported  in  its  whole  length  by  the  smaU  sacro-sciatic 
ligament. 

The  external  sphincter  ani  arises  by  a  small  tendon  from  the 
tip,  and  back  of  the  coccyx. 

The  hamstring  muscles  are  attached  to  the  coccyx  through 
the  medium  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  with  the  fibres 
of  which  they  are  directly  continuous. 

Lastly,  a  few  muscular  fibres  have  been  described  as  some- 
times passing  from  the  lower  end  of  the  sacrum  to  the  coccyx, 
both  on  the  front,  and  posterior  aspects.  Those  in  front  have 
been  dignified  by  the  name  of  "  curvator  coccygis,"  and  those 
behind  by  that  of  "  extensor  coccygis." 

BuRSiE. — There  is  no  bursa  \isually  in  connexion  with  the 
bones  of  this  joint,  or  with  the  muscles  at  their  attachment 
to  them. 

The  Movements. — ^The  movements  of  the  coccyx  on  the 
sacrum,  as  well  as  of  the  pieces  of  the  coccyx  on  one  another, 
are  of  a  simple  backward  and  forward,  hinge-like,  character.  In 
the  act  of  defecation  the  bone  is  pushed  backwards  by  the 
escaping  fsecal  mass,  and  in  parturition  by  the  foetus :  but  this 
backward  movement  is  regulated  and  controlled  by  the  up- 
ward and  forward  pull  of  the  levator  ani  and  coccyge\is.  The 
action  of  the  external  sphincter  ani  tends  to  pull  forwards  the 
coccyx,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  tighter  contraction  of  its  fibres 
about  the  anal  orifice. 

The  muscles  which  tend  to  pull  the  bone  backwards  are  the 
gluteus  maximus,  and  the  hamstring,  in  such  movements  as 
rising  from  the  bent,  or  sitting  postures,  and  in  rapid  progres- 
sion, or  in  walking  with  long  strides. 
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Inter-^occygeal  Joints, 

The  several  segments  of  the  coccyx  are  held  together  by 
prolongations  of  the  anterior,  and  posterior  common  ligaments, 
which  completely  cover  these  bony  nodules  on  their  front  and 
posterior  aspects.  Laterally  the  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  being 
attached  to  the  whole  length  of  the  coccyx,  serves  to  connect 
together  its  various  pieces.  Between  the  first  and  second  pieces 
of  the  coccyx  there  is  a  very  perfect  amphiarthrodial  joint,  with 
a  well-marked  intervertebral  substance ;  and  in  addition,  a  few 
ligamentous  fibres  pass  downwards  from  the  comu  of  the  coccyx 
on  each  side,  to  the  posterior  sm-face  of  the  second  segment  of 
that  bone. 

The  bloodvessels  and  nerves  of  these  joints  are  included 
under  the  sacro-coccygeal  joint.  The  same  muscles  which  move 
the  coccyx  on  the  sacrum,  move  also  the  pieces  of  the  coccyx  on 
each  other. 

The  Symphysis  Pubis, 

Clou,  Amphiarthrosis. 

The  bones  entering  into  this  articulation  are  the  ossa  inno- 
minata  by  their  pubic  portions,  where  they  meet  in  the  middle 
line  of  the  body.  The  joint  is  shorter  and  broader  in  the 
female  than  in  the  male,  and  like  the  other  pelvic  articulations 
is  of  much  importance  in  obstetrics. 

Pubic  Bone. — The  body  of  the  pubis  is  flat,  of  a  somewhat 
triangular  shape,  and  is  continuous  with  the  ascending  ramus 
above  and  the  descending  ram\is  below.  It  extends  from  the  obtu- 
rator foramen  to  the  articular  surface ;  measures  on  an  average 
from  one  and  three-quarters  to  one  and  a  half  inches  vertically, 
one  and  a  half  inches  from  side  to  side,  at  its  upper  part,  and 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  at  its  lower  end  ;  while  at  its  articular 
surface  it  is  five-eighths  of  an  inch  from  before  backwards.  It 
is  placed  obliquely  in  the  body,  so  that  its  posterior  surface 
looks  somewhat  upwards,  and  its  anterior  slightly  downwards ; 
the  joint  in  consequence  is  not  vertical. 

It  has  two  surfaces,  namely,  anterior  and  posterior;  and 
three  borders,  namely,  superior,  internal,  and  external 

The  superior  border  forms  part  of  the  brim  of  the  true 
pelvis,  gives  attachment  to  the  rectus  abdominis  muscle,  and  is 
designated  in  different  parts   from  the  middle  line  outwards 
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the  angle,  the  crest,  and  the  spine  of  the  pubis.  The  external 
border  is  a  sharp  edge  forming  the  upper  end  of  the  inner 
boundary  of  the  obturator  foramen. 

Its  Internal  or  Articular  Border. — It  is  with  the  inner  border 
that  we  are  especially  concerned.  It  is  in  the  dried  bone  rough, 
slightly  serrated,  and  of  a  nearly  oval  outline,  but  narrower  at  the 
lower  end  than  above ;  extending  the  whole  height  of  the  pubic 
body ;  and,  owing  to  the  eversion  of  its  margins,  it  is  of  somewhat 
greater  area  than  the  thickness  of  the  body  of  the  bone  elsewhere. 
It  is  convex  from  before  backwards ;  and  sometimes  convex  from 
above  downwards,  though  occasionally  the  angle  of  the  pubis 
overhangs  it  above.  Continuous  with  it  is  the  inner  edge  of  the 
descending  ramus,  which  is  free  and  everted  so  as  to  form  witli 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  opposite  bone  the  pubic  arch. 
This  arch  widens  as  it  descends  to  the  ischial  tuberosities,  and 
the  centre  or  summit  of  it  is  the  lower  end  of  the  pubic  articu- 
lation, t.e.,  the  symphysis. 

The  Ligaments. — ^The  ligaments  completely  surround  tlie 
edges  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  bones,  together  with  their 
intervening  and  connecting  cartilage.  They  are  called  from 
their  situations — the  superior,  anterior,  inferior,  and  posterior; 
and  the  uniting  cartilage  is  named  interosseous. 

Interosseous  Fibro-cartilage. — The  cartilage  of  the  symphysis 
varies  in  thickness  in  different  subjects,  and  is  thicker  in  the 
female  than  in  the  male.  It  is  thicker  in  front  than  behind,  and 
projects  beyond  the  edges  of  the  bones,  especially  the  posterior. 
The  several  ligaments,  especially  the  lower  and  posterior,  are 
intimately  blended  with  it  at  its  margins.  It  varies  likewise 
in  its  construction — sometimes  being  uninterruptedly  woven 
throughout,  at  others  having  a  fissure  running  through  more  or 
less  of  the  antero-posterior  as  well  as  of  the  vertical  depth. 
This  fissure  is  always  elongated  and  narrow ;  it  partially  divides 
the  cartilage  into  two  plates,  with  a  minute  viscid  pulp  or  a  little 
fluid  in  the  interspace,  and  usually  extends  about  half  the  length 
of  the  cartilage.  It  is  situated  nearer  to  the  posterior  than  the 
anterior,  and  to  the  upper  than  the  lower  border,  but  does  not 
quite  reach  to  either,  and  is  found  in  males  as  well  as  in 
females,  but  not  constantly  in  either  sex.  I  have  seen  it  want- 
ing •  in  females  who  have  died  of  cancer  of  the  pelvic  organs, 
and  whose  pelvic  bones  were  soft  enough  to  be  transfixed  and 
cut  through  with  a  knife.    When  the  fissure  is  not  present,  and 
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in  the  parts  beyond  it  when  it  is  present,  coarse  white  granular- 
looking  fibres  pass  from  side  to  side  tlirough  the  substance  of 
the  cartilage,  and  firmly  weld  it  together.  On  forcibly  stretching 
the  two  bones  apart,  the  cartilage  does  not  always  or  throughout 
split  into  two  plates,  but  is  torn  from  the  bone  on  one  or  other, 
or  both  sides. 

This  symphysial  cartilage  is  immediately  adherent  to  the 
osseous  surfaces,  which  are  without  an  independent  coating  of 
ordinary  articular  cartilage. 

Superior  Ligament, — ^The  superior,  or  supra-pubic,  ligament 
is  a  well-marked  stratum  of  yellowish-looking  fibres,  which 
extend  outwards  along  the  the  crest  of  the  pubis  on  each  side, 
and  at  the  middle  line  are  intimately  blended  with  the  inter- 
osseous cartilage.  It  gives  origin  to  the  rectus  abdominis 
tendon ;  in  front,  it  is  continuous  with  the  deep  transverse 
fibres  of  the  anterior  ligament,  and  is  covered  by  the  tendons 
of  the  oblique  muscles  of  the  abdomen ;  behind,  it  is  blended 
with  the  strong  upper  part  of  the  posterior  ligament,  and  with 
the  fibres  extending  along  the  ilio-pectineal  line. 

Posterior  Ligament, — The  posterior  ligament  is  much  slighter 
than  the  anterior,  and,  excepting  above  and  below,  consists  of 
liftle  else  than  thickened  periosteum.  Near  the  upper  part  is 
a  band  of  strong  pearly  glistening  fibres,  which  reaches  the 
whole  width  of  the  pubic  bodies,  and  is  continuous  with  the 
fibres  which  thicken  the  periosteum  along  the  ilio-pectineal 
line.  Some  of  these  superior  fibres  decussate  obliquely  across 
the  middle  line,  forming  gentle  arches  with  their  concavity 
downwards.  Below,  many  of  the  upper  and  superficial  fibres 
of  the  infra-pubic  ligament  ascend  over  the  back  of  the  joint, 
interlacing  across  the  middle  line  with  fibres  from  the  opposite 
side,  as  high  as  the  middle  of  the  symphysis.  Slender  fibres 
faintly  decussate  between  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  this 
ligament. 

Anterior  Ligament — The  anterfor  ligament  is  thick  and 
strong,  and  is  closely  connected  with  the  fascial  covering  of 
the  muscles  arising  from  the  body  of  the  pubis.  In  front,  it 
is  covered  by  the  interlacing  fibres  of  tlie  pillars  of  the  ex- 
ternal abdominal  ring,  and  by  the  conjouied  tendon,  and  pyra- 
midalis  muscle.  It  consists  of  several  strata  of  thick  decussat- 
ing fibres  of  different  degrees  of  obliquity,  the  superficial  being 
the  most  oblique  and  extending  the  lowest  over  the  joint 
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The  most  superficial  deaceniUng  fibres  exLend  froni  the  upjier 
border  of  the  pubis,  cross  others  from  the  corresponding  part 
of  the  opposite  bone  above  the  niiddle  of  the  symphysis,  and 
are  attached  to  the  ramus  of  the  opposite  pubis.  The  most 
superficial  ascending  fibres,  beiny  inseparably  connected  with 
the  infra-pubic  ligament,  arch  npwartls,  decussate  with  other 
fibres  across  the  middle  line,  and  are  lost  on  the  opposite  side 
beneath  the  descending  set.  In  a  deeper  stratum  the  descending 
fibres  arise  below  the  angles,  interlace  with  others  from  tlie 
other  side,  but  do  not  descend  so  far  as  the  auperficiid  sets ; 
the  deeper  ascending  fibres  decussate,  and  reach  higher  than  the 
more  superficial  ascending  sets;  but,  like  them,  are  inseparable 
from  the  inferior  ligament. 

Some  few  fibres  pass  transversely  from  side  to  side,  more 
especially  above  and  below  the  point  of  decussation  of  the 
descending  deep  set. 

In/eriar  LU/avient. — The  inferior,  or  infra-pubic,  ligament, 
called  also  the  ligamentvtn  arcualum.  is  an  arch-like  and  thitJc 
band  of  closely  packed  glistening  fibies,  which  fill  up  the  angle 
between  the  pubic  rami,  limit  the  symphysis  below,  and  form  a 
smooth  rounded  summit  to  the  pubic  arch,  which  is  oUe  of 
the  cardinal  obstetric  points  of  the  pelvis.  On  transverse  sec- 
tion it  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  like  the  supra-pubic  ligament;  it  is 
inseparably  connected  with  the  interosseous  cartilage,  and  mea- 
sures about  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  vertically,  in  the  middle  line. 
The  lower  component  fibres  pass  from  one  side  of  the  pubic 
arch  to  the  other,  below  the  symphysis,  while  the  other  fibres 
are  shorter  and  end  nearer  and  uearer  to  the  middle  line  on 
the  opposite  side  as  they  lie  deeper  and  deeper. 

It  has  been  stated  above,  that  the  lower  decussating  fibres 
on  both  front  and  posterior  aspects  of  the  joint  are  prolonged 
upwards  from  the  sub-pubic  ligament ;  in  fact,  this  ligament 
may  be  said  to  spht  superiorly  into  two  thin  layers,  one  of 
which  passes  some  distance  upwards  over  tlie  front,  and  tlie 
other  over  the  back  of  the  articulation. 

Nothing  can  more  fijiuly  brace  the  pubic  bones  together 
than  this  interlacement  of  fibres  in  the  anterior  and  inferior 
ligaments.  Whatever  tendency  there  is  for  the  joint  to  be 
dislocated,  either  by  the  violent  action  of  the  alxlominal 
muscles,  or  from  blows,  or  compressing  forces  applied  to  the 
pelvis  as  a  whole,  or  by  weights  home  or  carried  upon  the 
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crest  of  the  ilium,  is  successfully  resisted  by  the  interosseous 
cartilage  aided  by  these  strata  of  decussating  fibres. 

Passing  as  they  do  over  the  front  and  lower  part  of  the 
symphysis  in  every  direction,  they  can  withstand  considerable 
force,  no  matter  how  appUed,  and  as  a  practical  consequence 
we  hear  of  fractures  of  the  pelvis  and  ischium,  but  never  of 
dislocation  at  the  symphysis. 

The  necessity  of  a  stronger  anterior  than  posterior  ligament 
arises  from  the  downward  and  forward  drag  of  the  » adductor 
muscles  of  the  thighs,  and  of  the  abdominal  walls  in  stout 
persons ;  and  from  the  tendency  of  compressing  forces  when 
applied  to  the  sides  of  the  pelvis  to  burst  forwards  the  bones 
at  this  joint,  just  as  in  fractures  of  the  ribs  from  indirect 
violence,  the  fractured  ends  start  outwards  away  from  the 
cavity  of  the  pleura. 

The  Arteries. — Numerous  small  vessels  ramify  upon  the 
posterior  surface  of  this  joint. 

Blood  is  supplied  to  the  symphysis  pubis  from  the  internal 
and  external  iliac  as  well  as  from  the  femoral  trunks  by  means 
of  small  arterial  twigs  which  pierce  the  interosseous  cartilage 
on  the  anterior  and  posterior  aspects  of  the  joint. 

From  the  internal  iliac  trunk, — (1)  The  internal  pubic  artery 
just  before  it  passes  below  the  sub-pubic  ligament  gives  a  branch 
which  pierces  the  symphysial  cartilage  low  down  on  the 
posterior  surface. 

(2)  One  or  more  twigs  are  sent  from  the  pubic  branches  of 
the  obturator  artery  to  pierce  the  posterior  ligament,  and  enter 
the  joint  about  the  middle  or  a  little  higher. 

From  the  external  iliac  trunk, — (3)  The  pubic  branch  of  the 
deep  epigastric  artery  sends  a  small  vessel  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  articulation.  Mounting  over  the  crest  of  the  pubis  it 
descends  through  the  tendon  of  origin  of  the  rectus  muscle,  and 
penetrates  the  front  of  the  cartilage. 

From  the  deep  femoral, — (4)  The  ascending  branch  of  the 
internal  circumflex  sends  small  twigs  through  the  origin  of  the 
gracilis  to  the  front  of  the  joint. 

From  tlie  canunori  femoral, — (5)  The  superficial  external 
pudic  sends  small  twigs  to  the  upper  and  front  part  of  the 
symphysis.  They  perforate  the  anterior  ligament,  but  do  not 
always  penetrate  the  cartilage. 

BuRSiE. — Tliere  are  no  bursae  in  connexion  with  this  joint. 
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The  Muscleb,- — There  ai-e  muscles  on  botli  the  upper  aud 
anterior  aspecta. 

(1)  Along  the  upper  border  of  tlie  articulation  is  the  rectus 
ahdominis,  which  arises  from  the  crest  and  superior  ligament  of 
the  pubis.  Also  attached  to  this  border  of  the  symphysis  in 
the  middle  line  is  the  linea  alba,  which  separates  the  rectus  of 
one  side  from  that  of  the  other. 

Attached  u>  the  front  of  the  pubis  are  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  external  oblique,  and  the  eunjoineJ  tendon  of  tlie  internal 
oblique  and  transversalis  abdouiima  muscles. 

(2)  That  poitiou  of  the  aponi'wosui  of  tlie  exlerruil  oblique 
which  forms  the  pillars  of  the  abdominal  ring  passes  over  the 
front  of  tlie  joint  in  tlje  following  way :  the  inner  fibres  of 
the  external  pillar  are  continued  over  the  crest  of  the  bone, 
and  beneath  the  spermatic  cord  in  the  male ;  form  what  is 
called  the  "  triangular  ligament ;"  and  decussate  with  the  fibres 
of  the  opposite  side.  Tlie  inner  pillar  is  attached  to  the  angle 
of  the  pubis  and  to  the  front  of  the  symphysis,  where  its 
fibres  interlace  with  those  of  tlie  opposite  side. 

(3)  Behind  the  external  obhque  is  the  conjoined  tendon  of 
the  iiUemal  ohlUjve  aitd  transversalis,  which  is  attached  in  part 
to  the  front  of  the  symphysis, 

(4)  Beliind  and  above  this  again,  and  arising  from  tlie 
anterior  and  superior  ligaments,  is  the  small  pyramidalia.  Im- 
mediately on  each  side  of  the  symphysis,  in  front,  are  the 
adductor  long-us  and  ffracUis. 

Below  and  behind  no  muscles  are  in  connexion  with  the 
articulation ;  but  the  levator  ant,  which  aiiaes  in  part  from  the 
middle  of  the  posteiior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  pubis,  is  veiy 
near  to.  the  symphysis  l)ebind. 

The  Movements.— Being  an  amphiarthrodial  jouit  there  is 
but  little  movement,  amounting  only  to  a  slight  yielding  of  the 
cartilage.  Neither  muscular  action  nor  extrinsic  forces  produce 
any  appreciable  movement  in  the  ordinary  condition.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  as  the  residt  of  child-bearing,  the  joint 
becomes  unnaturally  loose,  and  walking  and  standing  are 
rendered  painful  and  unsteady,  if  not  actually  impossible.  In 
the  case  of  a  lady  after  the  birth  of  her  second  child,  this  con- 
dition ensued  and  has  peraisted  several  years,  in  spite  of  treat- 
ment by  rest  and  bandages ;  and  in  her  it  produces  such  a 
degree  of  insecurity,  that  she  requires  W  use  a  tight  belt  around 
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the  pelvis  to  give  firmness  to  the  trunk  during  the  action 
of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh.  It  is  known  that  during  pregnancy 
and  parturition,  the  symphysial  cartilage  becomes  softer  and 
more  vascular,  so  as  to  permit  of  the  temporary  enlargement  of 
the  pelvis ;  doubtless  for  this  purpose  the  joint  is  very  freely 
supplied  with  blood.  This  being  the  case,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  abdominal  muscles,  attached  as  they  are  to  the  top 
and  front  of  the  joint,  would  help  to  increase  the  outlet  of  the 
pelvis  by  elevating  and  somewhat  rotating  forwards,  during 
their  expulsive  action,  the  lower  ends  of  the  ossa  pubis ;  that 
in  fact  they  would  produce  a  slight  movement  resembling  the 
movement  of  the  ribs  during  inspiration,  which  increases  the 
diameter  of  the  chest  by  their  elevation  and  the  rotation  out- 
wards of  their  lower  borders. 

But  it  must  also  be  remembered,  although  the  recti 
may  elevate,  and  the  oblique  muscles  may  rotate  the  pubic 
bones,  that  many  of  the  fibres  of  the  latter  decussate,  and 
that  therefore,  when  in  action,  the  tendency  of  these  muscles 
must  partly  be  to  draw  the  bones  together.  Thus  at  the  very 
moment  they  increase  the  strain  on  the  joint,  by  forcing  down 
the  head  of  the  child,  they  give  it  greater  strength  to  bear 
the  strain. 

In  cases  in  which  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  pelvis 
is  much  contracted,  and  natural  labour  impossible,  M.  Sigault 
proposed,  in  1768,  tliat  division  of  the  symphysis  pubis  should 
be  performed  instead  of  Caesarian  section  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  the  child  and  delivering  the  mother.  Experiments, 
however,  prove  that  in  order  to  gain  half  an  inch  in  the 
antero-posterior  diameter,  the  pubic  bones  must  be  separated 
to  the  extent  of  two  inches.  On  simple  division  of  the  joint, 
although  the  bones  gape  a  little,  much  force  is  required  to 
widen  the  gap,  and  when  the  separation  extends  an  inch  and 
a  half,  it  has  been  found  that  the  sacro-iliac  ligaments  are 
lacerated,  and  much  damage  done  to  the  bladder  and  its 
attachments. 

For  these  reasons,  although  M.  Sigault  received  a  medal, 
pension,  and  extravagant  applause  for  his  invention,  the 
"  Sigaultean  operation"  has  been  entirely  abolished  from  obstetric 
practice,  at  any  rate  in  Great  Britain. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


THE   THORAX 


The  T/uyrax  is  the  name  given  to  the  parietes  of  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  trunk.  These  are  composed  partly  of  osseous  and 
cartilaginous,  and  partly  of  muscular  structures.  The  bones 
and  cartilages  consist  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  and  their  inter- 
vertebral substances  behind,  the  ribs  on  either  side,  and  the 
costal  cartilages  and  the  sternum  in  front.  They  are  so  joined 
with  one  another  as  to  permit  of  free  mobility  in  various  direc- 
tions, whereby  the  cubic  capacity  of  the  thoracic  cavity  can  be 
increased  or  diminished ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  so 
securely  locked  together  as  to  afford  protection  to  the  organs 
which  they  help  to  surround. 

The  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  the  whole  of  the  space  enclosed 
by  the  five  upper  costal  arches,  and  the  circumferential  portion 
of  the  space  enclosed  by  the  seven  lower  arches.  But  more 
than  the  "  cavity  of  the  thorax"  is  walled  in  by  the  osseous, 
cartilaginous,  and  muscular  structures  which  form  **  the  thorax." 
The  diaphragm  forms  the  floor  of  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  ; 
but  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  diapliragm,  though  they  arise 
from  the  lower  six  ribs,  and  from  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  arch 
upwards  to  the  central  tendon  of  the  muscle,  which  is  placed 
as  high  as  the  level  of  the  fifth  intercostal  space.  Thus  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  is  contained  within 
the  boundary  of  the  thoracic  fi'amework.  Indeed,  in  the  mam- 
malian class  the  space  boimded  by  the  thorax  may  be  de- 
scribed as  being  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  diaphragm.  Of 
these,  the  upper  is  the  "  cavity  of  the  thorax"  proper,  and 
contains  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  several  important  structures 
on  their  way  to  the  abdomen — viz.,  the  descending  aorta,  the 
oesophagus,  and  pneumo-gastric  nerves ;  the  phrenic  nerves  on 
their  way  to  the  diaphragm ;  the  ganglionated  cord  of  the 
sympathetic ;  the  thoracic  duct  also  passes  through  the  thoracic 
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cavity  on  its  way  to  the  root  of  the  neck ;  and  the  vena 
azygos  as  it  ascends  to  the  superior  vena  cava.  The  lower 
division  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
and  contains  the  stomach,  liver,  spleen,  supra-renal  capsules, 
kidneys,  part  of  the  intestines,  descending  aorta  and  inferior 
cava. 

The  bony  part  of  the  thorax  in  the  human  subject  stops 
short  of  the  pelvis,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  a  moderate 
range  of  flexion  and  rotation  of  the  trunk.  To  facilitate  these 
movements  the  lowest  two  ribs  are  small,  short,  and  attached 
only  at  their  vertebral  extremity;  while  the  costal  arches 
immediately  above  slant  upwards  towards  the  median  line  in 
front,  and  each  is  attached  to  the  costal  cartilage  of  the  arch 
next  above  it 

The  Apertures  of  tJie  Thoi^ax. — The  superior  is  wider  from 
side  to  side  than  from  before  backwards.  It  is  about  sixteen 
inches  in  circumference,  and  being  the  smaller  end  is  called  the 
apex.  It  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  upper  end  of  the  sternum 
and  the  inter-clavicular  ligament,  laterally  by  the  first  costal 
arch  of  the  two  sides,  and  posteriorly  by  the  first  dorsal 
vertebra. 

The  inferior  aperture  is  about  thirty-one  inches  in  circum- 
ference, and  forms  the  base  of  the  chest.  It  is  bounded  in 
front  by  the  xiphoid  cartilage  and  the  cartilages  of  the  three 
superior  false  ribs  ;  laterally  by  the  bodies  of  those  ribs,  and 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  costal  arches ;  posteriorly  by  the 
last  dorsal  vertebra. 

In  the  living  subject  the  thorax  looks  conical  with  its  base 
above ;  tliis  is  owing  to  the  breadth  of  the  shoulders,  but  as 
soon  as  the  upper  extremities  are  removed  the  base  of  the  cone 
is  seen  to  be  below  and  the  apex  above.  Hence  the  idea  that 
broad  shoulders  and  a  broad  back  indicate  great  breadth  of 
thorax  and  great  breathing  capacity,  is  a  mistake.  The 
diameter  of  the  neck  is  a  better  index  to  the  diameter  of  the 
true  thoracic  cavity. 

The  shape  of  the  thorax,  both  externally  and  internally, 
varies  with  age,  and  is  affected  by  disease  and  occupation.  In 
the  foetal  thorax  the  sternum  projects  forwards,  and  the  antero- 
posterior diameter  exceeds  tlie  transverse ;  and  as  the  ribs  are 
less  curved  at  their  angles,  those  deep  grooves  seen  from  the 
interior  on  each  side  of    the  spine  in   adult  life   are  almost 
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wanting.  In  tbe  decline  of  life  the  thorax  has  a  tendency  to 
contract  and  droop  forward.  Lateral  and  angular  curvature  of 
the  spine  ;  lung  diseasea,  such  as  emphysema  and  phthisis  ;  and 
the  pressure  of  tiglit^lacing,  or  of  awkward  nursing,  oil  cause 
alterations  in  the  confonuity  of  the  thorax.  Again,  the  tailor 
and  the  clerk  have  a  different  shaped  thorax  to  that  of  the 
mountaineer  or  the  sailor. 

Externally  the  thorax  varies  aho  with  the  sex,  for  in  women 
there  is  less  breadth  of  shoulders  and  greater  fulness  in  fruut, 
owing  to  the  largeness  of  the  mammie.  Tha  internal  form  of 
the  thorax  is  the  same  in  males  and  females,  except  that  in 
the  latter  it  is  absolvidf/  smaller, 

Tliroughout  the  vertebrate  kingdom  the  thorax  is  constructed 
upon  an  uuiform  plan,  although  tlie  whole  of  the  bony  and 
cartilaginous  structures  above  enumerated  are  not  invariably 
present  in  all  the  lower  orders  of  this  kingdom.  Frogs  have  a 
sternum,  but  no  ribs ;  serpents  Jiave  ribs,  but  no  sternum ; 
tortoises  have  ribs,  vertebra?,  and  sternum  fused  t*^ther  into 
one  rigid  and  inflexible  mass ;  the  crocodile  and  lizard  have 
perfect  ribs,  but  their  sternum  is  almost  entirely  cartilaginous. 
The  great  characteristic  of  the  thorax  of  man  is  the  excess  of 
the  transverse  o\'er  the  antero-posterior  measurement.  In  all  the 
lower  mammalia  the  vertical,  which  corresjwuds  to  the  antero- 
posterior in  man,  exceeds  the  transverse ;  and  though  in  the 
quadruniana  the  transverse  equals,  and  in  some  cases  exceeds 
the  antero-posterior,  it  never  has  such  a  great  proportionate 
breadth  as  in  man. 

Another  characteristic  of  man's  thorax  is  the  sliarp  hack- 
ward  curve  of  the  libs  from  their  heads  to  tlieir  angles, 
whereby  the  latter  points  are  brought  into  nearly  the  same 
transverse  plane  as  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebra-. 
This  is  a  provision  for  tlie  proper  balancing  of  the  body  in  tbe 
erect  position,  and  is  a  necessity  of  that  position  and  of  the 
biped  mode  of  progression.  It  also  gives  breadth  and  flatness 
to  the  middle  portion  of  the  back,  and  adds  to  the  Btrength 
and  perfection  of  the  figure.  Man  is  thus  too  enabled  to  be  at 
rest  upon  his  back,  a  position  wliich  but  for  tins  backward  curve 
of  the  ribs  would  be  uncomfortable,  if  not  actually  impossible, 
on  account  of  the  prominence  of  the  spines  of  tlie  vertebra?. 
Tliis  backward  curve  of  the  ribs,  together  with  the  projection 
forward  of  the  bodies  of  the  doreal  vertebne,  renders  the  antero- 
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posterior  diameter  much  less  in  the  middle  line  than  at  an  inch 
on  either  side  of  the  median  line.  The  average  forward  pro- 
jection of  the  spine  is  about  two  and  a  half  inches,  and  the 
average  antero-posterior  diameter  between  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae  and  the  sternum  is  but  little  more  than  four  inches ; 
even  this  is  much  reduced  in  phthisis,  when  the  vertebral 
column  has  the  appearance  of  being  wedged  forwards  towards 
the  sternum. 

The  curvature  of  the  several  ribs  varies  much ;  it  undergoes 
a  gradual  diminution  from  the  first  to  the  last,  in  which  the 
angle  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  at  alL 

In  addition  to  the  general  curvature  in  the  horizontal 
direction,  the  ribs  are  also  curved  vertically.  This  vertical 
curve  too  varies  in  different  ribs,  but  is  such  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  the  rib  to  lie  with  both  its  ends  at  the  same 
time  on  a  flat  surface. 

All  the  ribs  incline  obliquely  downwards  from  the  spine; 
the  upper  border  of  the  stemimi  is  on  the  level  of  the  second 
dorsal  vertebra,  being  usually  not  more  than  two  inches 
from  the  spine.  The  intercostal  spaces  are  wider  beyond  the 
angle  and  towards  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  ribs  than 
near  the  spinal  column,  but  towards  the  median  line  in  front 
the  spaces  become  very  narrow,  owing  to  the  way  in  which 
the  costal  cartilages  converge  to  the  sternum  or  to  one  another. 
The  several  spaces  are  not  of  uniform  width;  the  first,  second, and 
third  being,  as  a  rule,  broader  than  the  succeeding ;  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  are  generally  the  widest.  There  is  no  uniformity 
in  the  corresponding  spaces  of  the  two  sides  of  the  body. 

The  joints  of  the  thorax  are  nimierous,  and  consist  of — 

24  between  the  heads  of  ribs  and  the   bodies   of  vertebrae. 
These  are  called  the  costo-centraL 

20  between  the   tubercles  of  the  ribs  and  the   transverse 
processes  of  vertebrae — the  codo-transverse. 

14  between  costal  cartilages  and  sternum — the  chondro-stemal. 
6  between  cartilages — the  "  inter-chondral" 

24  between  ribs  and  their  own  costal  cartilages — the  costo- 
chondral. 

Besides  the  above,  and  the  union  of  the  various  segments  of 
the  sternum  with  one  another,  more  especially  of  the  manu- 
brium and  xiphoid,  with  the  body  of  that  bone,  there  are  the 
joints  between  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae. 


TriE  COSTO-CENTRAL  ARTICULATION. 
TTIE     COSTO-YEKTEBRAL    AkTICIILATIONS  ;     UR,    THE     LlGAMENli' 

ASD   Joints  which   connect   tue  Vertebral    Column 

WITH    TUE    BIBS. 

The  costo-vertebral  jointe  and  ligomenta  conaist  of  two  seta — 
viz.,  («)  those  which  connect  the  head  of  the  riii  with  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrie  and  the  intervertebral  sutffltauce  to  form 
Uje  costo-central  articulation ;  and  (b)  those  wliicb  connect  tlie 
neck  and  tubercle  of  tJie  rib  with  the  transverse  process  of  the 
vei't«bra  to  form  the  costo- transverse  articulation. 

Tfie  Coslo-central  ArticviaivM, 
Cla$t,  Dwrtbrona,  SuhdivUvm,  Ginglymui. 

This  18  a  ginglyraoid  or  hinge-joint,  having  an  up-and- 
down  movement  upon  an  obliquely  transverse  axis,  combined 
with  some  alight  backward  and  forward  motion.  It  is 
a  very  perfect  jomt,  with  an  inter-articulnr,  an  anterior  or 
stellate,  and  a  capsular  ligament  In  the  case  of  the  first, 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  ribs,  exception  must  be  made  to 
the  general  description  which  follows,  on  the  ground  tlmt  each 
of  those  ribs  articulates  with  only  one  vertebra,  and  with  no 
intor^'erlebral  substance  at  all,  consequently  they  have  no 
inter-articular  ligament,  and  there  is  not  the  same  perfect 
stellate  outline  to  their  anterior  costo-central  ligament. 

We  must  first  notice  the  markings  on  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae  and  on  the  head  of  the  ribs,  and  then  consider  the 
ligaments  which  bind  the  bones  together. 

Tue  Vertebra:. — There  are  two  half-facets  on  each  sido 
of  the  dorsal  vertebrse,  from  tho  second  to  the  eighth  inclu- 
sive. Tliese  are  placed  one  at  the  upper,  the  other  at  the 
lower  border  of  the  body,  far  back  upon  its  side.  Indeed,  the 
upper  half-facet,  in  moat  instances,  is  situated  as  much  ujiou 
the  outer  surface  of  the  jieilicle,  near  its  upjwr  border,  as  upon 
the  side  and  upper  Irerder  of  the  body,  whilst  the  lower  facet  is 
directed  downwards  and  outwards,  and  slightly  backwards 
upon  a  prominent  overhanging  tul)ercJe  of  l>nne,  which  is  con- 
tinued above  into  the  curved  lower  edge  of  the  pedicle.  Tho 
prominence  of  these  overhanging  tubercles,  upon  which  the 
lower  half-facets  are  situated,  is  most  marked  in  the  upper  six 
vertebra.-.  The  lower  facets  are  more  uniform  in  shape  and 
size  than  the  upper,  somewhat  circular  in  outline,  and  never 
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larger  than  a  split  pea.  The  upper  facets  are  sometimes  cir- 
cular like  the  lower,  but  are  more  frequently  crescentic  in 
shape,  and  elongated  from  before  backwards,  with  their  dbn- 
cavity  upwards ;  they  are  generally  rather  larger  than  the 
lower,  and  give  the  idea  of  having  been  more  worn  by  friction. 
This  no  doubt  is  actually  the  case,  for  as  the  vppei*  facet  on  each 
side  of  each  vertebra  forms  the  Imt^er  half  of  the  articulation  for 
its  own  rib,  it  bears  most  of  the  direct  inward  pressure  of  the 
rib ;  whereas  the  lower  facet  of  the  vertebra  alx)ve  resists  the 
upward  tendency  wliich  is  given  to  the  head  of  the  rib  by  the 
action  of  the  elevator  muscles,  and  for  this  purpose  it  looks 
downwards  and  overhangs  the  rest  of  the  articulation. 

In  the  first  dorsal  vertebra  there  is  an  entire  facet  near  the 
upper  border  on  each  side  of  the  body  close  to  where  the 
pedicle  springs.  This  part  of  the  first  dorsal  is  prolonged 
upwards  on  each  side  as  are  the  cervical  vertebne,  so  as  to  give 
the  well-marked  transverse  concavity  to  the  upper  disc  of  the 
body.  In  this  way  room  is  provided  for  the  whole  of  the 
head  of  the  first  rib  without  encroaching  unduly  on  the  side 
of  the  body,  or  approximating  the  first  too  nearly  to  the 
second  rib.  As  the  first  rib  is  almost  horizontal  and  im- 
movable, there  is  no  necessity  for  any  overhanging  tubercle  at 
its  upper  border.  The  demi-facet  at  the  lower  border  resembles 
those  of  the  vertebrse  below.  In  the  ninth  vertebra  there  is 
only  half  a  facet  on  each  side  at  the  upper  border  which 
forms  part  of  the  socket  for  the  ninth  rib.  This  demi-facet  is 
situated  a  good  way  back,  and  extends  partly  upon  the  upper 
and  outer  border  of  the  pedicle.  At  the  lower  border  of  this 
bone  there  is,  as  in  the  vertebra  above,  an  overhanging  pro- 
minent tubercle ;  but  usually  there  is  no  half-facet  upon  it  for 
the  tenth  rib. 

On  the  tenth  vertebra  there  is  a  circular  entire  facet  at  the 
upper  border,  and  an  overhanging  non-articular  tubercle  at  the 
lower. 

On  the  eleventh  vertebra  the  single  articular  facet  is  a  little 
lower  down  on  the  side  of  the  body,  extends  often  upon  the 
outer  surface  of  the  pedicle,  and  has  a  small  overhanging 
tubercle  at  its  upper  border. 

There  is  a  slightly  marked  tubercle  at  the  lower  border  of 
the  body  of  this  vertebra,  which  can  have,  however,  no  efiTect  in 
resisting  the  upward  tendency  of  the  twelfth  rib,  but  like  a 
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aiDiilar  one  on  the  lower  border  of  the  twelfth  vertebra,  is  only 
the  representative  of  a  part  which  in  the  bones  above  has  a 
definite  function. 

On  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra  the  entire  facet  for  the 
twelfth  rib  is  still  lower  down  on  the  side  of  the  body,  and  is 
snrmounted  by  a  well-marked  tutercle  between  its  margin  and 
the  upper  border  of  tlie  vertebra. 

The  Ribs. — Tlie  rib  articulates  with  the  vertebra;  by  its 
head.  The  head  of  the  rib  consists  of  a  facet  on  the  some- 
what enlarged  extremity  of  the  bone,  the  external  surface  of 
which  is  bevelled  off  to  form  it.  This  facet  cannot  therefore 
be  seen  from  before,  as  it  nowhere  extends  upon  the  inner 
surface.  The  vertical  diameter  of  the  articular  surface  equals 
the  depth  of  the  rib ;  the  horizontal  diameter  ia  from  one- 
fourth  to  three-eightlis  of  an  inch.  Tlie  surface  is  very  oblique 
in  direction,  being  sloped  from  behind  forwards  and  inwards  to 
the  extremity  of  the  inner  surface.  In  all  the  riljs  from  the 
second  to  the  ninth  inclusive,  the  facet  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  nearly  transverse  ridge. ;  the  lower  segment  is  larger 
than  the  upper,  and  though  nearly  vertical  looks  sligiitly  down- 
wards :  the  upper  segment  looks  considerably  upwards,  mid  is 
prolonged  a  little  along  the  iipper  edge  of  the  bone.  The 
anterior  edge  of  the  facet  is  V-shaped ;  the  point  of  the  V 
conesponds  to  tlie  anterior  extremity  of  the  ridge  between  the 
two  segments  of  the  articular  surface  which  gives  attachment 
to  tlie  inter-articular  ligament.  The  posterior,  upper,  and 
lower  borders  of  the  facet  are  rough,  prominent,  and  well 
defined.  It  is  upon  the  transverse  ridge  and  its  ligamentous 
connexion  with  the  intervertebral  substance  that  the  rotation 
of  the  rib  takes  place ;  and  it  is  to  resist  the  upward  pull  of 
the  muscles  which  produce  the  rotation,  that  the  upper  part  of 
the  facets  is  inclined  upwards  so  as  to  be  locked  against  Uie 
overhanging  and  downward-looking  facet  on  the  lower  border 
of  the  upper  of  the  two  vertebrae  with  which  it  articulates. 

The  first  rib  presents  an  undivided  concavo-convex  facet 
which,  thougli  situated  more  fully  on  the  extremity  than  in  the 
other  rile,  still  bevels  ofl'  tlie  posterior,  i.e.,  external  surface,  to 
a  slight  degree.  Tlie  articular  surface  is  not  laiger  than  the 
upper  segment  of  the  facet  of  most  of  the  succeeding  ribs, 
and  has  a  prominent  and  well-defined  border  separating  it 
from  the  constricted  neck. 
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The  tenth  rib  has  frequently  only  a  single  slightly  concave 
facet,  which  extends  nearly  the  whole  vertical  depth  of  the 
rib ;  like  the  rest  it  is  bevelled  at  the  expense  of  the  external 
surface,  and  cannot  be  seen  from  in  front ;  it  is  overhung  above 
and  below  by  a  rounded  prominent  margin. 

The  eleventh  is  very  similar  to  the  tenth;  but  the  tenth 
occasionally  shows  a  very  unequal  division  of  its  facets  for 
two  vertebrse,  the  upper  one  being  very  small.  The  facet  of 
the  eleventh  is  always  single. 

The  twelth  has  a  small  articular  facet  which  occupies  only 
half  the  depth  of  the  bone,  and  extends  upwards  from  the 
lower  border  of  the  rib.  It  ia  overhung  by  a  prominent  and 
tuberculous  little  mass  of  bone  which  very  effectively  prevents 
its  too  great  elevation.  It  is  formed  at  the  expense  of  the 
external  surface  of  the  rib. 

It  will  be  seen  on  looking  to  one  of  the  middle  articula- 
tions in  the  recently  dissected  subject,  that  the  vertebrse  and 
intervening  intervertebral  substance  form  for  the  head  of  the 
rib  a  well-marked  concave  surface,  with  a  trochlea  or  pulley-Uke 
groove  opposite  the  fibro-cartilage  ;  that,  conversely,  the  head 
of  the  rib  presents  a  suitable  convexity  from  above  down- 
wards, and  that  the  summit  of  the  convexity,  which  is  the 
ridge  dividing  the  facet,  plays  in  the  deepest  part  of  the 
trochlea.  The  same  kind  of  arrangement  is  seen  on  the  bony 
surfaces  of  most  of  the  other  ginglymoid  joints  of  the  body ; 
it  exists  in  all  the  central  costo-vertebral  joints,  from  the 
second  to  the  ninth  inclusive. 

The  Ligaments. — There  are  three  sets  of  ligaments  in  this 
joint — 1.  The  capsular ;  2,  the  inter-articular ;  8,  the  stellate, 
or  anterior  costo-central. 

The  capsular  ligament  consists  of  short,  strong,  woolly  fibres, 
which  are  attached  to  each  of  the  bones  and  to  the  inter- 
vertebral substance  a  little  beyond  their  articular  margins. 
It  completely  surrounds  the  joint,  and  at  its  upper  part  reaches 
a  little  way  around  the  intervertebral  foramen  towards  the 
backs  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  and  so  into  the  spinal 
canaL  Here  the  capsule  is  covered  and  strengthened  by  fibres 
which  at  intervals  connect  the  posterior  with  the  anterior 
common  ligament,  by  curving  upwards  over  the  root  of  the 
pedicle  of  the  lower  of  the  two  vertebrae  which  bounds  the 
intervertebral  foramen  through  which  they  pass.     In  this  way 
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the  upward  strain  of  the  head  of  Uie  rib  duriog  elevation  of 
the  thorax  ia  in  part  resiated.  Below,  the  capsule  confliete  of 
somewhat  longer  fibres  than  elsewliere,  which  extend  dow^l- 
wardfl  to  the  tubercle  upon  which  is  situated  the  demi-facet  for 
the  rib  uext  below.  Behind,  the  capsule  is  slightly  continuous 
with  the  middle  costo- transverse  ligament,  and  iu  front  it  is 
thickened  and  overlaid  by  the  stellate. 

The  vnter-artieular  liffament  consists  of  short  strong  fibres, 
which  are  closely  interwoven  with  the  outiirmost  ring  of  the 
intervertebral  substance,  and  at  tlie  hoad  of  the  rib  are  attached 
to  the  transverse  ridge  between  the  segments  of  the  articular 
facet.  This  ligament  completely  divides  the  articulation  into 
two  parts,  each  of  which  is  provided  with  a  perfect  synovial 
sac.  It  does  not  brace  the  rib  tightly  to  the  spine,  but  is  loose 
enough  to  permit  a  moderate  amoimt  of  rotation  upon  its  own 
axis.  There  is  no  inter-articular  ligament  in  the  coato-vertebral 
joints  of  the  first,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  ribs. 

The  slellaie  liija'meiii  is  the  most  sti-ildng  of  all,  and  is  seen 
without  any  special  dissection  after  cleaning  the  front  of  the 
column.  It  consists  of  bright  white  pearly  fibres,  which  are  - 
attached  to  the  upper  and  lower  edges,  and  the  whole  of  the 
intervening  anterior  or  inner  aui'face,  of  the  neck  of  the  rib  a 
little  way  beyond  the  border  of  the  articular  facet  of  its 
head.  From  this  they  radiate  upwards,  forwards,  and  down- 
wards, so  as  to  form  one  continuous  layer  of  distinct  and 
sharply  defined  fibres ;  the  upper  ascend  to  the  lower  half  of 
the  lateral  surface  of  the  upper  of  the  two  vertebrre ;  the  middle 
fibres  run  straight  forwards  to  the  intervertebral  substance, 
and  the  lower  descend  to  he  attacljed  to  the  upper  half  of 
the  lateral  surface  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra  to  which  the  rib 
belongs — i,c.,    to    whose    number    fi-ora    above   downwards   it 


This  ligament  is  overlapped  at  its  attachment  to  the  spine 
by  tlie  lateral  portion  of  the  anterior  common  ligament,  and  at 
it«  upper  Iwrder  by  the  communicating  fibres  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  common  vertebral  ligaments. 

Like  the  capsular,  the  stellate  ligament  checks  the  hinge-like 
niovemente  of  the  head  of  the  rib  upon  the  Ixidies  of  the 
vertebra.  The  inter-articular  ligament,  upon  which  the  move- 
ments take  place,  allows  more  fieedom  than  if  the  head  turned 
directly  upon  ita  transverse  ridge ;  while  at  the  same  time  it 
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retains  the  ridge  in  due  relation  to  the  intervertebral  substance, 
and  the  synovial  sacs  above  and  below  it.  It  should  be 
observed  that  the  synovial  sacs  are  confined  to  the  vertebrae 
and  do  not  extend  to  the  intervertebral  substance,  which  acts 
as  a  bufifer  to  break  shocks  ;  whilst  the  friction  of  movement 
occurs  at  the  synovial  cavities.  All  three  of  these  ligaments 
assist  the  costo-transverse  in  retaining  the  rib  in  its  place; 
but  in  this  respect  the  stellate  ligament  serves  a  special 
function.  Owing  to  the  obliquely  forward  and  inward  slope 
of  the  articular  surfaces,  especially  of  those  of  the  rib,  as  well 
as  to  the  gradual  narrowing  of  the  bodies  of  the  dorsal 
vertebrse  from  behind  forward,  there  is  a  constant  tendency, 
more  especially  in  inspiration,  for  the  head  of  the  rib  to 
glide  forwards.  The  stellate  ligament  prevents  this  forward 
displacement,  sometimes  by  its  whole  width,  but  sometimes 
by  its  upper  fibres  chiefly,  and  at  others  by  its  lower.  The 
lower  fibres  form  the  broadest  and  largest  portion  of  the 
ligaments,  and  prevent  the  undue  elevation  of  the  rib  in 
inspiration;  the  upper  fibres  are  rendered  tense  when  the 
lower  fibres  are  relaxed  by  the  depression  of  the  rib.  In 
resisting  the  descent  of  the  ribs  in  forcible  expiration,  the 
upper  part  of  the  stellate  is  aided  by  the  superior  costo- 
transverse ligament. 

Another  purpose  served  by  the  stellate  ligament  is  to  act 
as  a  bond  of  union  between  the  contiguous  vertebrse  and  the 
intervening  substance.  The  ribs  are  like  lateral  wings  op 
buttresses  to  the  spine,  and  the  fibres  of  these  stellate  liga- 
ments pass  off  from  them  to  three  distinct  pieces  of  the  column, 
and  thus  add  materially  to  the  security  of  the  whole. 

Tlie  Synovial  Membrane  forms  two  closed  sacs,  which  do 
not  communicate  with  each  other;  one  for  the  part  of  the 
costo-vertebral  articulation  above,  and  another  for  the  park 
below,  the  inter-articular  ligament. 

In  the  first,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  articulations  there  ib 
but  one  sac,  as  these  joints  are  undivided. 

Arteries. — Branches  spring  from  the  intercostal  arteries 
before  they  give  off  their  posterior  branches,  some  of  which 
ascend  to  the  joint  above,  others  descend  to  the  joint  below, 
and  after  piercing  the  stellate  and  capsular  ligaments  reach 
the  synovial  membrane  of  the  articulation. 

Nerves. — Twigs    are    derived   from   the   anterior   primary 

M  2 
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brancbea  of  the  Bpiaal  uerves  in  the  inunediute  neighbourhood 
of  the  joints. 

Movements. — The  costo-centra!  articulations  are  ginglynioid 
in  character,  and  the  movementa  are  limited  to  a  slight  degree 
of  elevation  and  depression  artjund  an  obliquely  horizontal  axis, 
corresponding  with  the  inter^articular  ligament ;  and  to  a  slight 
amount  of  forward  and  backward  gliding.  The  cavity  of  each 
hinge  (with  certain  exceptions  before  alluded  to)  is  formed  by 
the  adjacent  bodies  of  two  vertebne  and  the  intervening  inter- 
vertebral substance,  and  in  this  cavity  the  head  of  the  rib 
moves  in  the  manner  described,  with  occasionally  a  slight 
degree  of  rotation,  or  screwing  movement. 

There  is  considerable  difference  in  the  degree  of  mobility  of 
different  ribs,  for  while  the  first  rib  is  almost  immovable,  except 
in  very  deep  inspiration,  and  the  second  rib  is  but  slightly 
movable,  the  mobility  of  the  others  increases  from  the  second 
to  the  last :  the  two  floating  ribs  are  the  most  movable  of  all. 

The  head  of  the  rib  is  the  most  fixed  point  of  the  costal 
arch,  and  upon  it  the  whole  arch  rotates ;  the  inter-articular 
ligament  is  so  short  that  it  allows  only  a  very  limited  amount 
either  of  flexion  and  extension  {i.e.,  elevation  and  depression), 
or  of  gliding,  and  the  gliding  is  further  checked  by  the  strong 
stellate  or  anterior  costo-central  ligament. 

In  inspiration,  the  rib  is  elevated  and  glides  forwards  in  the 
cavity  of  the  vertebrtp ;  too  great  elevation  is  checked,  not 
only  by  ligaments,  but  by  the  overhanging  upper  edge  of  the 
cavity  itself.  In  expiration,  the  rib  is  depressed  and  glides 
back  again  in  its  cavity. 

Although  the  range  of  movement  at  these  and  the  other 
pointe  of  the  thorax  is  very  limited,  the  movements  themselves 
are  very  regular  and  incessant.  Sleeping  or  waking,  in  health 
and  in  disease,  while  respiration  goes  on,  these  joints  are  in  use; 
yet  they  are  seldom  the  seat  of  disease,  and  are  but  little 
exposed  to  injiu'y  from  violence  of  any  sort. 

The  Costo-tra?t£Verse  Articulalion, 

Qiao,  Ui&rtliroiu.  SubdMtimt,  ArthradU, 

The  costo-transverse  articulation,  or  the  connexion  between 
the  neck  and  tubercle  of  the  rib  and  the  transverse  processes 
of  two  vertebrte.  consists  of  a  synovial  cavity  surrounded  by  a 
capsular  Dgament,  and  of  two  other  ligaments  (the  middle  and 
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posterior  costo-transverse)  between  each  rib  and  the  vertebra 
to  which  it  belongs ;  and  of  one  ligament,  the  superior  costo- 
transverse ligament,  between  the  rib  and  the  vertebra  above  it. 
Thus,  e.g.y  the  second  rib  is  connected  with  the  transverse  pro- 
cess of  the  second  dorsal  vertebra  by  means  of  a  capsular 
ligament,  a  middle  and  a  posterior  costo-transverse  ligament; 
and  with  the  transverse  process  of  the  fii*st  rib  by  a  superior 
costo-transverse  ligament  So  with  the  other  ribs  to  the  tenth 
inclusive. 

The  first  rib  has  no  superior  costo-transverse  ligament,  t.e., 
no  bond  of  union  with  the  seventh  cervical ;  but  its  connexion 
with  its  own  vertebra  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  others.  The 
eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  having  no  tubercle,  and  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  dorsal  vertebne  having  only  rudimentary  transverse 
processes,  there  is  no  synovial  articulation,  and  no  capsular 
or  posterior  costo-transverse  ligament.  Tliere  is  a  rudimentary 
middle  costo-transverse  ligament  between  the  back  of  the  neck  of 
these  ribs,  and  the  rudimentary  transverse  process  of  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  dorsal  vertebrae;  and  a  well-marked 
superior  costo-transverse  ligament  connects  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  ribs  with  the  transverse  process  of  tlie  tenth  and  eleventh 
vertebrae  respectively. 

The  Vertebrae. — Tlie  transverse  processes  of  the  dorsal  ver- 
tebne  vary  in  height  wdth  reference  to  the  pedicles  of  their  respec- 
tive bones ;  those  of  tlie  upj)er  vertebrae  are  on  the  same  hori- 
zontal level,  those  of  the  lower  are  somewhat  below  the  level 
of  the  corresponding  pedicles.  This  agrees  with  and  explains 
the  descent  of  the  lower  ribs  as  they  pass  outwards  and  for- 
wards from  the  spine.  It  also  accounts  for  the  articular  facets 
of  the  lower  transverse  processes  being  seated  upon  their  upper 
borders,  and  of  the  articular  facet  on  the  tubercle  of  the  lower 
ribs  being  situated  on  their  lower  sides,  and  looking  obliquely 
downwards. 

The  processes  of  the  upper  ten  doraal  vertebrae  are  long,  trun- 
cated at  their  extremities,  and  slope  considerably  backwards  as 
they  pass  in  nearly  horizontal  planes  outwards.  They  are  each 
marked  by  a  more  or  less  circular  facet,  concave  from  side  to 
side  and  from  above  downwards,  and  measuring  usually  from 
two-eighths  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  the  facets 
of  the  middle  vertebrae  (fourth  to  eighth)  are  the  largest  and 
best  marked.     Above  and  behind  the  facet  is  a  tubercle,  and 
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below  and  beliind  it  is  another,  each  oE  wliich  adds  to  the 
bulbous  outline  of  the  extremity  of  the  process. 

The  Ribs. — The  tubercle  of  the  rib  is  promioent  in  the  upper 
and  middle  riba,  but  from  the  eighth  downwards  it  is  leas  ao  ; 
and  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  it  does  not  exist  at  all.  In 
some  of  the  ribs  tlisre  appear  to  be  two  tuberclea,  but  when 
this  is  the  case  it  is  the  lower  and  inner  one  which  has  the 
facet  upon  it,  while  the  other  is  but  the  tough  projection  for 
the  posterior  coato-tran averse  ligament,  detached  fniui  the 
tubercle  which  it  usually  anrmounts. 

The  facets  are  usually  elongated  horizoDtally,  and  are  convex 
to  fit  into  the  concave  facets  of  tlie  transveree  processes  of  the 
vertebrte.  The  facets  in  all  the  riba  are  nearer  to  the  lower  than 
the  upper  margins  of  the  tubercles,  and  become  more  and  more 
80  in  the  lower  riba.  The  short  portion  of  the  rib  between  the 
head  and  tubercle  b  tlie  neck.  It  varies  in  different  ribs  ;  but 
averages  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half.  It  is  longer  in 
the  upper  ribs  than  in  those  below,  and  is  absent  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs.  Though  shorter  in  the  middle  than 
in  the  upper  ribs,  it  is  broader,  and  measures  usually  from  half 
to  five-eightha  of  an  inch. 

The  Ligaments. — The  capsjilar  liijavunt  is  a  loose  fibrous 
envelope  to  the  synovial  membrane.  Ila  fibres  are  attached 
to  the  bones  beyond  the  margins  of  their  ai'ticular  facets,  and 
are  connected  on  the  iimer  side  with  the  middle,  on  the  outer 
side  with  the  posterior,  and  above  with  the  superior  costo- 
transverse ligaments.  Tiie  capsular  fibres  are  thickest  below, 
where  they  are  not  strengthened  by  any  otlier  structure.  It 
does  not  exist  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs. 

The  middle  costo-transverse  ligament  consists  of  very  short 
fibres  between  the  back  of  the  neck  of  the  rib  and  the  front  of 
the  transverse  process  of  the  vertebra  witli  which  the  tubercle 
articulatea.  It  extends  from  the  capsule  of  the  costo-vertebral 
to  the  capaiile  of  the  coato-transverse  joint,  and  limits  all  the 
movements  of  both  joints.  In  order  to  expose  this  ligament,  a 
horizontal  section  of  the  bones  must  be  made  or  the  rib  must 
be  forcibly  detached  from  the  transverse  process. 

The  posterior  costo-transverse  ligament  extends  outwards  and 
upwards  from  the  extremity  of  tlie  ti'ansverse  process  to  the 
rough  projection  overhanging  the  facet  on  the  tubercle  of  the 
ribs.     Ite  fibres  are  short,  but  thick,  strong,  and  broad.     It 
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limits  movements  both  of  inspiration  and  expiration,  but  it 
checks  the  ascent  {i,e.,  inspiratory  movement)  more  effectually 
than  it  does  the  descent  of  the  ribs. 

The  superior  costo-transverse  ligament  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  vertebra  with  which  the  tubercle  of  the  rib  articulates,  but 
passes  to  the  transverse  process  of  the  vertebra  above.  The 
first  rib  has  no  such  ligament.  It  presents  a  large  anterior 
and  a  small  posterior  part.  The  anterior  part  foims  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  the  ligament,  and  consists  of  fibres  which 
extend  from  the  i)rominent  ridge  on  the  upper  border  of  the 
neck  of  the  rib,  upwards  and  outwards  to  the  lower  border  of 
the  transverse  process.  The  posterior  portion  is  very  small, 
being  composed  of  a  few  scattered  fibres  wliich  ascend  inwards 
to  the  lower  border  of  the  transverse  process ;  it  limits  the 
descent  of  the  ribs  in  expiration.  The  anterior  portion  checks 
the  downward  movement  of  expiration,  but  it  also  prevents, 
like  the  middle  costo-transverse,  the  separation  of  the  neck  of  the 
rib  from  the  transverse  process  of  the  vertebra  below.  They 
do  not  check  the  elevation  of  the  ribs  in  inspiration,  but  they 
tend  to  prevent  the  rotation  which  accompanies  and  facilitates 
that  elevation. 

The  anterior  surface  of  this  ligament  is  easily  cleaned; 
the  posterior  surface  and  the  posterior  costo-transverse  liga- 
ments are  dissected  with  difficulty,  owing  to  the  close  adliesion 
thereto  of  muscular  fibres. 

Arteries. — The  arterial  twigs  supplying  the  structures 
wliich  unite  the  ribs  and  transverse  processes  are  derived  from 
the  intercostal  arteries,  and  from  the  branches  of  the  posterior 
spinal  vessels  which  supply  the  muscles  of  the  back. 

Nerves. — ^Twigs  are  derived  from  the  posterior  primary 
branches  of  the  doi-sal  nerves. 

Movements. — ^The  costo-transverse  are  arthrodial  joints,  and 
the  movements  which  occur  at  them  are  limited  to  a  gliding  of 
the  tubercle  of  the  rib  upon  the  facet  of  the  transverse  process. 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  exact  position  of  the  facet  on  the 
transverse  process  varies  slightly  from  above  downwards,  being 
placed  higher  on  tlie  processes  of  the  lower  vertebne.  The 
plane  of  tlie  opposed  facets  in  most  of  the  costo-transverse 
joints  is,  however,  inclined  upwards  and  backwards,  so  that  the 
tubercles  of  the  ribs  glide  backwards  and  upwards  in  inspira- 
tion, and  downwards  and  forwards  in  expiration.     The  point 
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round  which  these  movements  occur  is  the  head  of  the  rib ; 
the  tubercle  of  the  rib  glides  upon  the  transverse  process  of 
the  vertebra  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  the  centre  of  wliich 
is  at  the  costo-central  joint. 

The  Costo-chondral  JoitUs,  or  the  Union  of  the  Ribs  with 

their  Costal  Cartilages. 

CloM^  Synarthroflia. 

These  joints  are  of  the  synarthrodial  kind.  The  extremity 
of  the  cartilage  is  received  upon  the  end  of  the  rib,  wliich 
is  somewhat  larger  than  the  end  of  the  cartilage.  The  two  are 
joined  together  by  a  mere  continuity  of  their  investing  mem- 
brane ;  the  periosteum  of  one  being  continued  into  the  peri- 
chondrium of  the  other,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  epiphyses 
of  bones  are  joined  to  their  shafts. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  costal  cartilages  are  not 
merely  imossified  portions  of  ribs,  but  that  they  are  distinct 
parts  of  the  skeleton  separated,  both  from  the  sternum  and 
from  the  ribs  in  foetal  life,  by  a  formative  mjiterial,  which 
becomes  converted  into  synovial  membrane  between  certain 
cartilages  and  the  sternum,  but  elsewhere  usually  disappears. 

The  Union  of  the  Segments  of  the  Sternum  with  one  another. 

The  sternum  is  situated  at  the  forepart  of  the  thorax  in  the 
median  plane  of  the  body.  It  is  connected  with  the  costal 
arches  by  the  first  seven  cartilages,  and  in  addition  gives 
support  to  the  upper  extremities  at  the  stemo-clavicular 
joints.  It  is  composed  of  five  bony  segments  and  an  osseo- 
cartilaginous appendage,  called  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  which 
together  form  a  flat  and  symmetrical  column.  This  column, 
like  the  vertebral  column  behind,  gives  support  to  the  costal 
arches,  completes  the  chest  wall,  and  forms  a  sort  of  buckler  to 
the  thoracic  viscera. 

It  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  sternum  as  consisting  of  the 
manubrium,  body,  and  xiphoid  or  ensiform  process ;  or  in  other 
words,  of  the  prsesternum,  mesostemum,  and  metasternum, 
respectively. 

The  manvhrium  is  the  largest  segment  of  the  sternal 
column,  at  the  simimit  of  which  it  is  placed.  It  is  flat  and 
somewhat  triangular  in  shape,  with  its  narrower  end  down- 
wards.    It  is  never,  or  rarely  if  ever,  even  in  extreme  old  age. 
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united  with  the  body  of  the  stemiim  by  bone ;  but  the  two 
are  connected  together  by  intervening  cartilage,  and  by  a  strong 
investing  periosteum  which  is  thickened  by  longitudinal  liga- 
mentous fibres,  both  behind  and  in  front,  as  well  as  by  the 
radiating  and  decussating  fibres  of  the  chondro-stemal 
ligaments.  If  this  union  be  regarded  as  a  joint  it  must  be 
classed  with  the  amphiarthrodial 

There  is  usually  a  well-marked  curve  with  its  convexity 
forwards  in  the  sternal  column  opposite  the  imion  of  the 
manubrium  and  body,  and  frequently  there  is  a  larger  interval 
between  these  two  segments  behind  than  in  front,  so  that  the 
bones  are  there  joined  together  by  strong  short  bundles  of 
fibrous  tissue  instead  of  by  cartilage.  Sometimes  this  fibrous 
tissue  stretches  forwards  to  the  front  of  the  column  so  as  to 
give  the  appearance  of  two  plates  of  cartilage,  one  for  the 
manubrium  and  one  for  the  body,  united  by  means  of  short 
fibrous  bundles. 

The  mesosteimum,  or  body  of  the  bone,  consists  of  four 
segments  which  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  have  usually 
united  into  one  solid  plate.  Up  to  the  time  of  their  union  by 
ossification  a  thin  plate  of  cartilage  intervened  between  the 
adjacent  edges  of  the  segments,  and  these  were  strengthened 
by  the  investing  membrane  and  the  longitudinal  and  radiating 
and  decussating  ligamentous  fibres,  like  those  referred  to  in  the 
union  of  the  manubrium  and  body. 

The  metastemum  or  xiphoid  process  is  joined  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  body  of  the  sternum  by  a  tliick  investing 
membrane,  by  anterior  and  posterior  longitudinal  fibres,  and 
by  the  radiating  chondro-stemal  ligaments  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  articulations.  It  is  also  connected  with  the  fore 
surface  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  cartilages  by  the  chondro- 
xiphaid  ligament ;  and  with  the  hinder  surface  of  the  seventh 
cartilage,  for  one-half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  near  the 
sternum,  by  means  of  some  fine  fibro-areolar  tissue.  The 
junction  of  the  xiphoid  with  the  lower  end  of  the  body  of  the 
sternum  is  on  a  level  somewhat  posterior  to  the  junction  of 
the  seventh  costal  cartilage  with  the  sternxmi.  This  union  is 
synarthrodial. 

Movements. — ^The  permanency  of  the  soft  union  between  the 
manubrium  and  body  of  the  sternum  is  for  the  purpose  of 
providing    elasticity  in  the    column,   and  so  enabling    it    to 
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resist  external  pressure  rather  than  to  permit  of  movements 
taking  place  between  them. 

At  the  junction  of  the  xiphoid  and  sternum,  a  backward 
and  forward  movement  of  tliis  appendage  is  constantly  going 
on  in  respiration ;  and  this  is  aided  by  the  flexibility  of  the 
xiphoid  itself.  During  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  the 
ensiform  or  xiphoid  process  would  be  pulled  backwards  to  a 
great  extent  were  it  not  for  the  elevation  of  the  sternum  and 
costal  arches,  and  the  resistance  offered  by  the  descending 
viscera  and  by  the  chondro-xiphoid  ligament. 

During  expiration,  on  the  other  hand,  the  diaphragm  ceases 
to  pull  the  process  backwards,  and  it  returns  into  its  normal 
line  with  the  sternum. 

The  CJumdrO'Stemal  Aiticvlations,  or  the  Ligaments  aiid  Joints 
which  connect  the  Costal  CartUuges  with  the  Sternum. 

Class,  DiarthiYMii.         Subdivision,  GioglymaB.     (Joint  of  fint  cartilage  excepted, 

which  belongs  to  class  Synarthrosis.) 

There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  manner  in  which  the  cartilages 
articulate  with  the  borders  of  the  sternum.  It  varies  in 
different  individuals,  and  in  different  joints  of  the  same 
individual,  and  also  in  the  corresponding  joints  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  body. 

In  the  first  joint,  which  is  an  example  of  synarthrosis,  there 
is  little  or  no  movement.  The  first  costal  arch  is  needed  to 
support  the  manubrium  stemi,  and  through  it  the  cla\dcle 
and  the  upper  limb.  It  is  the  jpoint  (Tajrpui  from  which  the 
movements  of  the  lower  true  ribs  take  their  start 

In  each  of  the  other  six  joints  there  is  a  synovial  cavity 
which  in  some  instances  is  divided  into  two  by  an  inter-articidar 
ligament. 

The  Sternum. — We  are  concerned  only  with  the  lateral 
borders  of  this  lx)ne.  The  average  length  in  the  adult  is 
about  six  inches  and  a  half  (inclusive  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage, 
which  is  al>out  an  inch  long).  Its  width  varies  in  different 
parts,  being  greatest  l^etween  the  cartilages  of  the  first  rib, 
where  it  measures  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches ;  and,  if 
the  xiphoid  cartilage  be  excluded,  its  narrowest  i)art  is  be- 
tween tlie  second  costal  cartilages  or  in  tlie  interval  between 
the  second  and  third,  where  it  measures  about  three-quarters 
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oi  an  inch.  The  bone  presents  along  each  lateral  border 
seven  facets  for  as  many  costal  cartilages,  and  in  the  recent 
state  each  facet  is  coated  with  a  layer  and  sometimes  a  very 
thick  layer  of  articular  cartilage. 

The  superior  facet  is  the  largest  and  longest  of  all ;  it  is 
oval  in  shape,  but  much  narrower  from  before  backwards  at  its 
lower  part  than  above.  It  is  overhung  in  front  and  above  by 
a  prominent  lip  or  margin,  which  separates  it  from  the  oval 
articular  surface  on  the  upper  border  for  the  clavicle.  This 
lip  serves  to  prevent  the  upward  and  forward  displacement  of 
the  first  costal  arch  during  the  action  of  the  muscles  which 
play  upon  it ;  it  also  prevents  the  backward  displacement  of 
the  sternum  by  violence.  Below  this  facet  the  border  of  the 
sternum  slopes  rapidly  from  above  do^vnwards  and  inwards  to 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  bone,  and  then  succeed  at  irregular 
intervals  six  shallow  cavities  for  the  caitilages  of  the  second, 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs.  The  upper  three 
of  these  cavities  or  facets  are  about  an  inch  from  one  another, 
and  that  for  the  second  cartilage  is  about  the  same  distance 
from  the  facet  for  the  first.  The  upper  edge  of  each  of  these 
facets  is  more  prominent  than  the  lower,  and  the  front  is  more 
prominent  than  the  posterior,  for  the  same  purpose  as  in  the 
case  of  the  first. 

The  lower  three  facets  are  much  nearer  to  each  other ;  thus 
the  fifth  is  about  half  an  inch  from  the  fourth,  the  sixth  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  fifth,  and  the  seventh  less  than 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  sixth.  The  fifth  facet  is  slightly 
overhung  above  and  in  front  by  its  margin,  but  to  a  less  extent 
than  those  higher  than  it.  The  sixth  and  seventh,  especially 
the  seventh,  are  situated  more  at  the  lower  angle  of  the  body 
of  the  steruimi  than  on  the  lateral  border.  The  lower  end  of 
the  body  widens  out  a  little,  and  in  the  centre  of  its  inferior 
border  the  xiphoid  cartilage  unites  with  it ;  wliile  on  each  side 
of  the  union  with  the  xiphoid  cartilage  the  costal  cartilages  of 
the  seventh  and  sixth  ribs  are  close  together.  Thus  these 
cartilages  also  are  overhung  by  bone  above,  at  their  union  with 
the  sternum,  but  by  the  sternal  body,  and  not  by  an  out- 
standing margin  of  the  articular  facet. 

Tlie  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cartilages  articulate  ^vitll  the 
body  of  the  sternum,  in  the  line  of  union  of  two  of  its  primi- 
tive segments ;  the  second,  at  the  line  of  union  of  the  manubrium 
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with  tlie  body ;  the  aeventh,  at  the  line  of  union  of  tlie  liody  with 
the  xiphoid  cartilage.  The  sixtli  is  not  related  to  two  segments, 
but  articulates  at  the  angle  between  the  lateral  and  the  in- 
ferior borders  of  tlie  body  of  the  Iwne,  The  intervals  between 
the  facets  are  somewhat  concave,  and  correspond  to  the  inter- 
costal spaces. 

There  is,  it  will  be  observed,  considerable  analogy  between 
tlie  mode  in  which  the  costal  arches  are  connected  with  the 
sternal  and  vertebral  columns.  Tims  each  cartilage,  except 
the  first  and  sixth,  is  united  with  two  segmenta  of  the  sternal 
column  as  the  head  of  each  rib  is  with  two  vertebrie,  while 
the  articular  facets  of  both  sternal  and  vertebral  column  are 
overhung  above,  so  as  to  prevent  the  upward  displacement  of 
the  arches  by  the  pidl  of  the  muscles  of  inspiration,  and  for 
the  same  reason  a  strong  stellate  or  radiating  ligament  passes 
over  the  front  of  both  vertebral  and  sternal  joints.  The 
analogy,  moreover,  is  carried  out  in  the  case  of  the  first  costal 
arch,  which  is  connected  with  only  one  vertebra  behind,  jiist 
as  it  is  with  only  one  segment  (the  manubrium)  of  the  sternum 
in  front. 

The  Costal  Caetilaces  have,  by  some  anatomists,  been 
regarded  as  the  anterior  epiphyses  of  the  riba.  Like  the  ribs, 
they  differ  from  one  another,  thus  they  increase  in  length  to 
the  seventh,  and  decrease  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth. 
They  decrease  in  tliickness  from  the  first  to  the  twelfth. 

The  _first  descends  to  the  stemimi,  in  continuation  of  the 
direction  of  the  first  rib.  Its  inner  extremity  is  directly  united 
with  the  osseous  tissue  of  the  ateruura,  so  as  to  afford  strong 
support  to  the  clavicle,  and  by  giving  attachment  to  the  costo- 
clavicular hgaiiient  the  cartilage  adds  to  the  security  of  the 
stemo-clavicular  articulation. 

The  sceoTul  caiiilage  joins  the  sternum  at  a  right  angle,  and 
is  of  nearly  the  same  width  throughout.  It  forms  an  obtuse 
angle  with  its  own  rib.  The  sternal  extremity  is  very  convex 
from  aUive  downwards,  and  its  articular  facet  is  divided  by 
II  horizontal  ridge  into  two  paits,  one  of  which  looks  upwards 
to  articulate  with  the  lower  angle  of  the  manubrium,  and  the 
other  downwards  to  articulate  with  the  superior  angle  of  the 
body  of  the  stenium. 

The  otht-r  enrtilngex,  as  low  as  the  tenth,  make,  each  one  in 
succession,  a  more  acute  angle  with  the  rib  tlian  its  predecessor ; 
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for  as  the  ribs  are  inclined  downwards  and  forwards  from 
their  vertebral  joints,  with  an  obliquity  increasing  from  the 
first  to  the  last,  so  the  costal  cartilages  have  to  ascend  with  a 
corresponding  degree  of  obliquity  from  their  junction  with 
their  ribs  to  their  sternal  joints  or  anterior  free  extremities. 
Each  is  shallower  at  its  anterior  end  than  elsewhere,  as  they 
diminish  in  width  from  their  costal  extremity  forwards.  The 
articular  facets  at  the  anterior  exti*emity  of  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  are  slightly  convex  from  above  down- 
wards, and  play  in  the  corresponding  cavities  on  the  lateral 
border  of  the  sternum. 

The  Ligaments. — Except  at  the  synarthrodial  joint  between 
the  first  cartilage  and  the  sternum,  each  of  the  chondro-stemal 
articulations  has  an  anterior  and  a  posterior,  a  superior  and 
inferior  chondro-stemal  ligament,  which  together  form  a  com- 
plete capsule.  A  synovial  cavity  lines  the  joint,  and  is  com- 
monly in  the  second,  and  occasionally  in  one  or  more  of  the 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  joints,  divided  into  two  parts  by 
an  inter-articular  ligament. 

The  anterior  chondrO'Stemal  ligament  is  a  triangular  layer  of 
strong  fibres  wliich  covers  the  inner  half  inch  of  the  front  of 
the  cartilage,  and  radiates  upwards  and  downwards  upon  the 
front  of  the  sternum.  Some  of  the  fibres  decussate  across  the 
middle  line  with  the  fibres  of  the  corresponding  ligament  of 
the  opposite  joint ;  while  along  the  upper  and  lower  borders  of 
the  ligament  they  are  in  contact  with  the  superior  and  inferior 
chondro-stemal  ligaments  respectively. 

By  the  lower  part  of  this  ligament,  traction  is  made  upon 
the  sternum  during  the  act  of  inspiration ;  the  downward  and 
inward  obliquity  of  the  fibres  allows  them  to  pull  upon  and 
raise  the  stemimi  during  the  elevation  of  the  ribs.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  apart  from  this  obliquity  the  mere 
connexion  of  the  cartilages  with  the  sternum  by  means  of 
facets  with  overhanging  upper  edges  would  insure  the  elevation 
of  the  sternxmi,  together  with  the  costal  arches. 

The  posterior  chondro-stemal  ligament  consists  of  little  more 
than  a  thickening  of  the  fibrous  covering  of  the  bone  and 
cartilage ;  indeed,  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  these  joints  are 
completed  behind  by  a  continuity  of  the  perichondrium  into  the 
periosteum. 

The    superior    and    inferior    chondrO'Stcrnal    ligamerUs   are 
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Willi  tlie  IjiMly  ;  the  aeveuth,  at  tlie  line  of  uaion  of  tlie  body  witli 
the  xiphoid  caitilage.  The  sixth  ia  not  related  to  two  segmeiita, 
but  articulates  at  the  angle  between  the  lateral  and  the  in- 
ferior bordei-a  of  the  body  of  the  bone.  The  intervals  between 
the  faoete  are  somewhat  concave,  and  correspoud  to  tlie  inter- 
costal spaces. 

There  is,  it  mil  be  observed,  considerable  analogy  between 
the  mode  in  which  tlie  costal  arches  are  connected  with  the 
sternal  and  vertebral  columns.  Thus  each  cartilage,  except 
the  first  and  sixth,  is  united  witli  two  segments  of  the  sternal 
column  as  the  head  of  each  rib  is  with  two  vertebKe,  while 
the  articular  facets  of  both  sternal  and  vertebral  column  are 
overhung  above,  so  as  to  prevent  the  upward  displacement  of 
the  arches  by  the  pnll  of  the  muscles  of  inspiration,  and  for 
the  same  reason  a  strong  stellat«  or  radiating  ligament  psasea 
over  the  front  of  both  vertebral  and  sternal  joints.  The 
auali^,  moreover,  is  carried  out  in  the  case  of  the  first  costal 
arch,  wliicli  is  comiected  with  only  one  vertebra  l»eliinii,  just 
as  it  is  with  only  one  segment  (the  manubrium)  of  the  sternum 
in  front 

The  Costal  Cartilages  have,  by  some  anatomists,  been 
regarded  as  tlie  anterior  epiphyses  of  tlie  ribs.  Like  the  ribs, 
they  differ  from  one  another,  thus  they  increase  in  length  to 
the  seventh,  and  decrease  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth. 
Tliey  decrease  in  thickness  from  the  first  to  the  twelfth. 

Tlie  first  descends  to  the  sternum,  in  continuation  uf  the 
direction  of  the  first  rib.  Its  inner  extremity  is  directly  united 
with  the  osseous  tissue  of  the  sternum,  so  as  to  afford  strong 
support  to  the  cla\'icle,  and  by  giving  attjicliment  to  the  costo- 
clavicular ligament  the  cartilage  adds  to  the  secmity  of  the 
Bterno-clavicular  articulation. 

The  secotul  atrtUaJfe  joins  the  sternum  at  a  right  angle,  and 
is  of  nearly  the  same  width  throughout.  It  forms  an  obtuse 
angle  with  ita  own  rib.  The  sternal  extremity  is  very  convex 
from  above  downwards,  and  its  articular  facet  is  divided  by 
a  horizontal  ritige  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  looks  upwards 
to  articulate  witli  the  lower  angle  (if  the  manubrium,  and  the 
other  downwards  to  articulate  with  the  superior  angle  of  the 
body  of  the  sternum. 

The  oiliir  ciirtilmjcx,  as  Itiw  as  the  tenth,  make,  each  one  in 
succession,  a  more  acute  angle  with  the  rib  than  its  predec 
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for  as  the  ribs  are  inclined  downwards  and  forwards  from 
their  vertebral  joints,  with  an  obliquity  increasing  from  the 
first  to  the  last,  so  the  costal  cartUages  have  to  ascend  with  a 
corresponding  degree  of  obliquity  from  their  junction  with 
their  ribs  to  their  sternal  joints  or  anterior  free  extremities. 
Each  is  shallower  at  its  anterior  end  than  elsewhere,  as  they 
diminish  in  width  from  their  costal  extremity  forwards.  The 
articular  facets  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  are  slightly  convex  from  above  down- 
wards, and  play  in  the  corresponding  cavities  on  the  lateral 
border  of  the  sternum. 

The  Ligaments. — Except  at  the  synarthrodial  joint  between 
the  first  cartilage  and  the  sternum,  each  of  the  chondro-stemal 
articulations  has  an  anterior  and  a  posterior,  a  superior  and 
inferior  chondro-stemal  ligament,  which  together  form  a  com- 
plete capsule.  A  synovial  cavity  lines  the  joint,  and  is  com- 
monly in  the  second,  and  occasionally  in  one  or  more  of  the 
third,  fourtli,  fifth,  and  sixth  joints,  divided  into  two  parts  by 
an  inter-articular  ligament. 

The  anterior  chondro-stemal  ligament  is  a  triangular  layer  of 
strong  fibres  wliich  covers  the  inner  half  inch  of  the  front  of 
the  cartilage,  and  radiates  upwards  and  downwards  upon  the 
front  of  the  sternum.  Some  of  the  fibres  decussate  across  the 
middle  line  with  the  fibres  of  the  corresponding  ligament  of 
the  opposite  joint ;  while  along  the  upper  and  lower  borders  of 
the  ligament  they  are  in  contact  with  the  superior  and  inferior 
chondro-stemal  ligaments  respectively. 

By  the  lower  part  of  this  ligament,  traction  is  made  upon 
the  sternum  during  the  act  of  inspiration ;  the  downward  and 
inward  obliquity  of  the  fibres  allows  them  to  pull  upon  and 
raise  the  sternum  during  the  elevation  of  the  ribs.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  apart  from  this  obliquity  the  mere 
connexion  of  the  cartilages  with  the  sternum  by  means  of 
facets  with  overhanging  upper  edges  would  insure  the  elevation 
of  the  sternum,  together  with  the  costal  arches. 

The  posterior  chondro-Uemal  ligament  consists  of  little  more 
than  a  thickening  of  the  fibrous  covering  of  the  bone  and 
cartilage ;  indeed,  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  these  joints  are 
completed  beliind  by  a  continuity  of  the  perichondriimi  into  the 
periosteum. 

The    sihperior    and    inferior    chondro-dcmal   ligaments   are 
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strong  and  well-marked  bands  of  fibres  extending  over  the 
borders  of  the  joints  from  the  front  to  the  posterior  surface. 
In  the  case  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  tliey  are  re- 
flected some  distance  along  the  cur\'ed  lateral  border  of  the 
sternum  at  the  intercostal  intervals. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  joints  are  so  close  together  that  the 
articular  cartilage  on  the  sternal  facets  is  continuous,  and  the 
inferior  ligament  of  the  sixtli  and  the  superior  of  the  seventh 
are  blended  together,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  inter-articular 
ligament  between  the  two  separate  joints. 

Deeper  than  the  fibres  of  these  several  ligaments  are  some 
shorter  ones  connecting  the  margins  of  the  articular  cartilage 
on  the  sternal  facets  with  the  edges  of  the  facets  of  the  costal 
cartilages.  They  are  generally  most  distinct  at  the  front  and 
lower  part  of  the  joint,  and  in  some  cases  are  so  numerous,  and 
encroach  so  considerably  upon  the  synovial  cavity,  that  they 
reduce  it  to  a  very  small  size,  or  almost  obliterate  it.  The 
sixth  and  seventh,  but  especially  the  seventh,  are  the  joints 
most  frequently  modified  in  this  manner. 

The  irUer-articular  ligament  is  by  no  means  a  constant  con- 
stituent of  the  chondro-stemal  joints.  It  is  usually  present  in 
the  second  joint  on  one,  if  not  on  both  sides  of  the  same 
subject.  It  consists  of  a  strong  transverse  bundle  of  short 
fibres  between  the  ridge  on  the  facet  of  the  cartilage  and  the 
symphysial  substance  between  the  manubrium  and  the  body  of 
the  sternum.  Sometimes  the  part  of  the  synovial  cavity  above 
this  ligament  is  almost  replaced  by  fine  ligamentous  fibres,  in 
the  same  way  that  the  synovial  cavity  of  one  or  other  of  the 
joints  below  is  sometimes  nearly  or  quite  obliterated. 

The  cJumdrO'Xiphoid  ligament  is  a  strong  flat  band  of  fibres 
passing  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards  from  a  considerable 
part  of  the  front  surface  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage  to  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  seventh  costal  cartilage,  and 
most  frequently  to  that  of  the  sixth  also. 

It  has  an  important  action  besides  helping  to  imite  the 
seventh  costal  cartilage  to  the  sternal  column  ;  for  it  fixes  the 
xiphoid  cartilage  during  the  elevation  of  the  sternum  and 
costal  arches  in  inspiration,  and  thus  prevents  it  from  being 
drawn  backwards  to  any  great  extent  during  this  movement  by 
the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  which  occurs  at  the  same 
moment  as  the  elevation  of  the  chest  walL 
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Arteries. — ^The  anterior  or  perforating  branches  from  the 
internal  mammary  artery  ramify  over  the  front  of  the  joints, 
and  supply  them. 

Nerves. — Twigs  are  supplied  from  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  upper  intercostal  trunks. 

Movements. — ^Most  of  the  chondro-stemal  are  ginglymoid 
joints.  The  movement  permitted  at  them  is  very  limited,  but 
consists  of  a  hinge-like  action  in  two  directions :  first,  there  is 
a  small  amount  of  elevation  and  depression,  which  takes  place 
round  a  transverse  axis ;  and  secondly,  there  is  some  forward 
and  backward  movement  round  an  obliquely  vertical  axis. 
The  depressions  on  the  lateral  borders  of  the  sternimi  are  the 
sockets  or  cavities  of  the  hinge-joint,  and  into  these  the  ends 
of  the  cartQages  are  received. 

In  inspiration  the  cartilage  is  elevated,  and  the  lowest  part  of 
its  articular  facet  is  pressed  into  the  socket  of  the  sternum, 
and  the  sternum  is  thrust  forwards,  so  that  the  upper  and 
front  edges  of  the  opposed  articular  surfaces  separate  a  little. 
In  expiration  the  cartilage  is  depressed,  and  the  sternum 
returns  to  its  former  position,  so  that  the  articular  surfaces 
regain  their  former  state  of  apposition.  Thus  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  costal  arches  move  in  their  respective  sockets 
in  opposite  directions ;  for  whereas  in  inspiration  the  hinge - 
like  action  at  the  head  is  such  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
articular  facet  roUs  into  the  socket,  the  lower  ipaxt  of  the 
articular  end  of  the  cartUage  sinks  a  little  deeper  into  its 
cavity  on  the  sternum. 

This  difference  results  necessarily  from  the  fact  that  the 
costal  arch  moves  upon  the  vertebral  colimm,  and  having  been 
elevated,  it  in  its  turn  elevates  the  sternum  by  pushing  it 
upwards  and  forwards.  Were  this  not  the  case  the  sternum 
would  be  depressed  by  the  elevation  of  the  costal  arches. 

The  Inter-chandral  ArtictdcUions,  or  the  Union  of  the 
Costal  Cartilages  with  one  another. 

Class,  Diarthrosia.  Subdivinon,  Arthrodia. 

The  anterior  extremities  of  the  lower  five  ribs  are  unconnected 
with  the  sternal  column ;  and  whilst  the  upper  three  of  these 
are  closely  connected  with  one  another  and  the  seventh,  each 
with  the  lower  border  of  the  preceding,  by  means  of  short 
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fibro-areolar  and  muscular  fibres,  the  two  lowest  are  at  some 
distance  from  the  tenth,  and  from  one  another. 

A  little  in  front  of  the  point  where  the  costal  cartilages  l)end 
upwards  towards  the  median  line  the  sixth  is  united  with  the 
seventh,  the  seventh  with  the  eighth,  the  eighth  with  the 
ninth,  and  the  ninth  with  the  tenth.  At  this  point  each  of 
the  cartilages,  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  inclusive,  is  deeper 
than  elsewhere,  owing  to  the  projection  downwards  from  its 
lower  edge  of  a  broad  blunt  process,  which  comes  into  contact 
with  the  upper  edge  of  the  cartilage  next  below.  Each  of 
the  apposed  surfaces  is  flattened  and  smooth,  and  connected 
together  at  their  margins  by  ligamentous  tissue,  which  forms  a 
complete  capsule  for  the  articulation,  and  is  lined  by  a  synovial 
membrane. 

The  largest  of  these  synovial  cavities  is  between  the  seventh 
and  eighth  cartilages,  and  is  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  w^dtli. 
Those  between  the  eighth  and  ninth,  and  the  ninth  and  tenth, 
are  generally  much  smaller,  as  the  flattened  surfaces,  instead 
of  being  free  to  play  upon  each  other  in  the  whole  of  their 
extent,  are  in  part  held  together  by  the  ligamentous  tissue 
which  extends  between  these  surfaces  at  their  anterior 
margins.  Sometimes  indeed  fibrous  tissue  alone  fonns  the 
bond  of  union  between  these  lower  cartilages,  as  it  does  occa- 
sionally between  one  or  other  of  the  costal  cartilages  and 
the  sternum ;  in  which  case,  of  course,  there  is  no  synovial 
articulation. 

In  the  interspaces  between  the  cartilages,  both  in  front  of 
and  behind  the  inter-chondral  joints,  are  the  muscular  and 
fibrous  tissues  of  the  chest  wall. 

Sometimes  the  fifth  and  sixth  cartilages  are  united  together, 
like  those  below  them. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  cartilages  are  not  in  contact  with 
the  tenth  and  with  one  another,  and  therefore  have  no  inter- 
chondral  joint,  but  are  connected  only  by  the  intercostal  and 
abdominal  muscles  and  areolar  tissue. 

Arteries. — ^The  musculo-phrenic  artery  from  the  internal 
mammary  supplies  the  structures  of  these  small  joints  by 
means  of  the  branches  it  sends  outwards  along  the  intercostal 
spaces. 

Nerves. — Twigs  are  supplied  from  the  intercostal  nerves  of 
the  corresponding  spaces. 
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Movements. — By  means  of  the  costal  cartilages  and  of  this 
series  of  inter-chondral  joints,  strength  with  elasticity  is  given 
to  the  wall  of  the  trunk  at  a  part  where  the  cartilages  are  the 
only  firm  structure  in  its  composition,  while  at  the  same  time 
a  slight  gliding  movement  is  permitted  between  the  costal 
cartilages  themselves.  Tliis  movement  takes  place  round  an 
axis  which  corresponds  to  the  long  axis  of  the  cartilages ;  by 
it  the  outward  projection  of  the  lower  part  of  the  thoracic 
wall  is  increased  in  deep  inspu*ation,  and  thereby  more  room 
is  provided  for  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen.  These  viscera 
are  compressed  between  the  descending  diaphragm  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  abdominal  wall,  which  sinks  in  considerably 
towards  the  end  of  a  long  inspiration. 

The   Muscles   of   the   Thorax. — In    all   animals   whose 
respiratory  organs  are  contained  within  a  true  thoracic  cavity, 
the  fmmework  of  the  thorax  serves  other  purposes  than  tliose 
sul)servient  to  respiration,  ix,y  the  drawing  in  and  the  expul- 
sion of  air.     In  all  it  gives  attachment  to   large  muscles  of 
the  upper   limb,  whether    they  are    used    for   prehension    or 
locomotion;  to  muscles  of  the  back  for   the  extension  of  the 
tnink,  and   to  muscles  of   the  abdomen  which  act  upon  the 
trunk    and    pelvis.       Thus    it    is    evident    that    the    muscles 
connected  with  the  tJuyrax  are  by  no  means  synonymous  with 
the   muscles  of  respiration.     As   the    thorax  is    part    of   the 
boundary  of    the    trunk,  it    aflbrds    advantageous   attachment 
for  muscles    which  move   the  trunk  as  a  whole,  quite    irre- 
spective  of    the   movements    necessary    for   respiration.     The 
muscles    of    i*espiration  are    destined    especially   to   act    upon 
the  thorax  so  as  to  expand  or  contract  its  cavity;  but  there 
are  a  number  of  other  muscles  attached  to  the  thorax  destined 
especially  for  other  ends  than  those  of  inspiration  and  respira- 
tion, wliich  also  do  occasionally  act  to  enlarge  or  diminish  the 
cavity  of  the  chest,  and  thus  to  increase   the  power  of  inspir- 
ing or  expiring.     These  latter  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 
indirect   muscles  of  respiration;    but    in   difficult    inspiration 
patients  are  sometimes  seen  employing  nearly  their  whole  mus- 
cular apparatus,  so  that  "  scarcely  any  particle  remains  in  the 
body  which  is  not  more  or  less  concerned  in  the  business  of 
respiration." 

In  tliis  sense  the  gi-oup  of  indirect  respiratory  muscles  would 
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nclude  nearly  every  muscle  in  the  body  not  included  in  the 
group  of  direct  muscles  of  respiration. 

In  the  following  enumeration  the  muscles  of  the  thorax  are 
divided  into  the  direct — or  those  whose  sole  or  chief  pur})ose 
is  to  act  upon  the  costal  arches ;  and  the  indirect — ^whose  pri- 
mary use  is  to  move  some  distant  part  of  the  skeleton  whilst 
acting  from  the  thorax  as  their  fixed  point. 

Most  of  the  direct  muscles  of  the  thoracic  wall  are  also 
intrinsic  muscles  of  respiration,  but  not  all.  The  sacro-lumbalis, 
longissimus  dorsi,  and  musculus  accessorius,  for  instance,  are 
direct  muscles  of  the  ribs — t.c,  their  chief  purpose  is  to  act 
upon  the  costal  arches,  but  with  the  object  of  extending  the 
trunk,  not  primarily  with  the  view  of  aiding  in  respiration. 
These  muscles  afiford  another  good  illustration  of  what  I  have 
described  as  a  general  law — ^viz.,  that  muscles  which  by  their 
action  upon  bones  near  their  articular  surfaces  would  have  the 
eflfect  of  straining  the  ligaments,  or  weakening  the  joints, 
unless  they  were  attached  to  both  bones  of  the  articulation, 
do  as  a  matter  of  fact  give  security  to  the  joints  by  being 
inserted  into  both  bones. 

Part  of  the  longissimus  and  the  spinalis  dorsi,  the  middle 
and  inner  columns  of  the  erector  spinae,  are  inserted  into  the 
processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  in  their  action  to  extend 
the  back  are  resisted  by  the  weight  of  tlie  thoracic  and  abdo- 
minal viscera,  which  by  dragging  upon  the  ribs  and  sternum 
tend  to  pull  away  the  head  and  neck  of  the  ribs  from  the  spinal 
column. 

These  conflicting  forces  would  unduly  strain  the  costo- 
vertebral ligaments  were  it  not  fo^  the  outer  column  of  the 
erector  spinse  (sacro-lumbalis)  and  part  of  the  longissimus  dorsi, 
which  by  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  rest  of  the  erector  and 
by  being  inserted  into  the  ribs  from  the  tubercles  to  the  angles, 
assist  in  holding  the  ribs  to  the  spinal  column,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  act  to  extend  the  back. 

But  although  the  muscles  of  the  back  are  not  direct 
muscles  of  respiration,  they — even  those  wliich  have  no  attach- 
ment whatever  to  the  ribs — assist  inspiration.  For  inspiration 
to  be  full  and  complete,  there  must  be  extension  of  the  spine. 
When  the  column  is  bent  forwards  the  ribs  fall  together,  and 
though  ordinary  ajid  quiet  inspiration  goes  on  well  for  a  time 
in  this  position,  the  column  must  be  erect  l)efore  the  riljs  can 
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be  separated  to  their"  fullest   exteut    and  a  full   inspiration 
made. 

The  long-continued  effects  of  a  curved  spinal  column  upon 
inspiration  is  seen  in  the  laboured  and  short  breathing  and  in 
the  deficient  aeration  of  the  blood  in  suflferers  from  spinal 
deformities ;  and  explains  the  great  relief  experienced  by 
patients  from  extension  of  the  back  in  a  fixed  apparatus  such 
as  has  of  late  been  introduced  into  surgical  practice  by  Dr.  Sayre, 
of  New  York. 

Again,  those  portions  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  which 
are  inserted  into  the  ribs  depress  the  costal  arches  when  the 
pelvis  and  spine  are  fixed,  and  thus  occasionally  assist  in^  and 
therefore  are  indirect  muscles  of,  expiration. 

The  direct  muscles  of  the  thorax — i.e.,  those  whose  chief 
purpose  is  to  act  upon  the  costal  arches,  whether  for  the 
purposes  of  respiration  or  otherwise — may  be  divided  into  two 
groups ;  (A)  those  which  arise  beyond  the  thorax,  and  are  only 
inserted  into  it ;  and  (B)  those  which  are  not  connected  with 
any  other  part  of  the  skeleton  except  the  thorax. 

A.  Those  wliich  arise  beyond  the  thorax,  are — 

1.  The  serratus  posticus  superior. 

2.  The  serratus  posticus  inferior. 

3.  The  scalenus  anticus,  scalenus  medius  and  scalenus  pos- 

ticus. 

4.  The  sacro-lumbalis  and  longissimus  dorsi. 

5.  The  quadratus  lumborum. 

Of  these  only  the  serrati  postici  are  purely  muscles  of 
respiration,  the  rest  serve  other  purposes  as  well ;  while  the 
scaleni  and  the  quadratus  lumborum  act  occasionally  upon  the 
neck  and  pelvis  respectively. 

The  scalene  muscles  are  elevators  of  the  first  two  costal 
arches,  and  aid  constantly  in  the  movements  of  inspiration,  not 
only  by  their  own  direct  action  upon  the  ribs,  but  by  fixing 
the  arches  to  which  they  are  connected,  and  thus  making 
them  the  "  point  d'appui"  from  which  the  intercostal  muscles 

act 

The  sacrO'lumialis,  longissimus  dorsi,  and  quadratus  lum^ 
horum  serve  mainly  to  extend  the  trunk,  but  together  with  the 
serratus  posticus  inferior  they  depress  the  lower  ribs  and 
thereby  aid  indirectly  in  inspiration.  During  the  action  of  the 
diapliragm  its  circumferential  muscular  portion  tends  to  pull 
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upwards  and  inwai'ds  the  lower  six  ribs  from  which  it  arises 
towards  its  own  central  inelastic  tendon,  but  this  tendency  is 
counteracted  by  these  several  muscles  (as  well  as  by  the 
descending  viscera),  wliicli  give  firmness  to  the  coBtsl  arches  by 
depressing  them ;  just  as  the  scalene  muscles  and  the  serratus 
posticus  superior  give  firmness  to  the  superior  arches  by 
elevating  them. 

These  same  muscles  of  the  back  also  aid  in  forcible  expira- 
tion, by  depressing  the  ribs  to  which  they  are  attached.  This 
they  do  by  continuing  their  action  after  the  diaphragm  has 
ceased  to  contract. 

B.  Those  which  both  aiise  from  and  are  inserted  into  the 
thorax. 

1.  The  subcostales  and  the  triangularis  stemi,  the  former  near 
the  angles  of  the  ribs,  and  the  latter  at  the  costal  cartilages 
from  the  sixth  to  the  second  inclusive,  depress  the  costal  arches 
and  thereby  aid  directly  in  forcible  expiration. 

2.  The  diaphragm,  the  chief  muscle  of  respiration. 
8.  The  intercostales,  muscles  of  inspiration. 

4.  The  levatores  costarum,  muscles  of  inspiration. 

6.  The  musculus  accessorius  ad  sacro-lumbalem. 

All  the  muscles  in  this  grouj),  excepting  the  last,  are  simply 
and  purely  muscles  of  respiration. 

The  diaphragm  is  concerned  in  a  large  number  of  physio- 
logical processes,  and  aided  more  or  less  by  the  other  respi- 
ratory muscles,  contributes  to  such  acts  as  coughing,  sighing, 
singing,  sneezing,  sucking,  whistling,  yawning,  vomiting, 
talking,  as  well  as  defecation  and  micturition. 

The  musculus  accessorius,  it  is  ti-ue,  assists  in  expiration  by 
approximating  the  upper  and  lower  ribs  towards  one  another, 
but  its  chief  purpose  is  to  co-operate  with  the  other  muscles  of 
the  back  in  extenduig  the  trunk. 

It  also  acts,  however,  vrith.  those  muscles  to  produce  forcible 
expiration.  The  fullest  inspii^atipn  that  is  possible  is  made  in 
the  erect  posture,  but  hyperextension  of  the  back  diminishes  the 
capacity  for  inhaling,  and  is  attended  with  some  involuntary 
expiration  if  made  immediately  after  a  full  breath  has  been 
taken  in  the  erect  attitude.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
depression  of  the  ril)s  ])y  the  extreme  contraction  of  the  sacro- 
lumbaUs  and  longissimus  dorsi,  and  to  the  approximation  of  the 
ribs  by  the  musculus  accessorius  which  acts  at  the  same  time. 
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The  indirect  muscles  of  the  thorax  have  one  of  their  attach- 
ments at  the  thorax  and  the  other  at  some  remote  part  of  the 
skeleton,  and  their  cliief  action  is  not  to  move  any  part  of  the 
thorax,  but  to  act  from  it  as  their  fixed  point.  They  may  be 
grouped  according  to  the  division  of  the  body  which  they  act  upon. 

(a)  TJiose  to  ths  itpper  limb — 

1.  The  pectoralis  major;  2.  Pectoralis  minor;  3.  Sub- 
clavius ;  4.  Serratus  magnus ;  5.  Latissimus  dorsi. 

The  last-named  has  but  a  slight  connexion  with  the  thorax, 
being  attached  only  to  the  three  lowest  ribs.  All  these 
muscles  act  secondarily  upon  tlie  thorax,  and  serve  to  draw 
upwards  or  forwarrls  the  trunk  when  tlie  outstretched  arms  are 
made  the  fixed  point,  Jis  in  climbing  or  pulling.  The  pectoralis 
major  and  minor,  and  the  sul)clavius,  occasionally  act  as  assistant 
muscles  of  inspiration.  The  pectoralis  major  affords  another 
good  illustration  of  the  law  above  referred  to  respecting  the 
attachment  of  muscles  to  both  bones  of  an  articulation. 

The  sen-atus  magnus,  at  first  sight,  might  seem  to  contradict 
this  law ;  but  not  so,  for  not  only  is  it  attached  to  the  ribs  at 
some  distance  from  either  extremity,  but  it  pulls  upon  a  very 
movable  part  of  the  skeleton,  viz.,  the  scapula,  and  in  an  oblique 
direction,  so  that  it  in  reality  exerts  no  influence  to  disturb 
the  joints  of  the  costal  arches. 

Again,  the  law  is  illustrated  by  the  alxlominal  muscles.  Tlie 
opposite  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  external  and  internal 
ol)lique,  and  the  position  of  the  transversalis  upon  the  inner 
surface  while  the  external  oblique  arises  from  the  outer  surface 
of  the  costal  arches,  neutralise  one  another.  The  rectus 
abdominis  is  attached  to  the  sternum,  cartilages,  and  ribs,  and 
therefore  acts  simultaneously  upon  all. 

(b)  To  tlie  spiiu — 

The  cervicalis  ascendens,  which  takes  origin  from  four  or 
five  of  the  upper  ribs,  acts  in  conjunction  with  the  rest  of 
the  erector  spinas  muscles  and  extends  the  neck.  It  has  little 
if  any  independent  action  on  the  thorax. 

(c)  To  the  Jiead  ayUeriorly,  and  to  tlie  larynx — 

1.  The  sterno-cleido-mastoid. 

2.  The  sterno-thyroid,  and  generally  the  sterno-hyoid.  All 
these  muscles  act  from  the  sternum  upon  the  parts  into  which 
they  are  inserted.  They  may  assist  in  fixing  or  raising  the 
sternum  for  the  purposes  of  respiration,  but  tliis  only  rarely. 
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It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  while  the  stemo-mastoid 
muscle  is  attached  both  to  the  sternum  and  clavicle  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  law  above  stated,  yet  that  the  stemo-hyoid  and 
stemo-thyroid,  being  small  feeble  muscles  and  acting  upon  a 
very  movable  part  like  the  larynx  and  hyoid  bone,  are  not 
invariably  attached  to  the  bone  on  each  side  of  the  joints  near 
which  they  arise,  for  the  reason  no  doubt  that  their  pull  upon 
the  sternum  is  not  sufficient  to  exert  any  deleterious  effect  upon 
the  articulations. 

(d)   To  abdamiruU  wall — 

1.  The  obliquus  extemus ;  2.  The  obliquus  intemus ;  3.  The 
transversalis ;  and  4.  The  rectus  abdominis. 

These  muscles  form  the  greater  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
abdomen,  and  compress  the  viscera  of  that  cavity  as  well  as 
the  viscera  of  the  pelvis. 

When  the  vertebral  column  is  fixed,  they  are  able  to  draw 
down  the  ribs  and  to  assist  in  forcible  expiration  by  contracting 
the  lower  portion  of  the  thorax,  and  forcing  up  the  viscera 
against  the  diaphragm. 

When  the  colunm  is  not  fixed,  they  pull  upon  the  thorax, 
and  thereby  bend  the  trunk  forwards  and  downwards  or 
laterally  and  downwards. 

Movements  of  the  Costal  Arches  and  the  Sternum  as 
A  WHOLE. — Before  describing  the  movements  of  the  thorax  as  a 
whole,  it  must  be  premised  that  there  are  some  few  modifica- 
tions in  the  movements  of  certain  ribs  which  result  from  the 
peculiarities  in  the  shape  of  those  ribs.  Thus  the  first  rib  (and 
to  a  less  extent  the  second  also),  which  is  flat  on  its  upper  and 
under  surfaces  and  is  placed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  thorax,  re- 
volves on  a  transverse  axis  which  passes  through  the  costo-trans- 
verse  and  costo-vertebral  joints,  and  coincides  pretty  nearly  with 
the  axis  of  movement  of  the  corresponding  rib  of  the  opposite  side. 
During  inspiration  and  expiration  these  costal  arches  with  the 
stemimi  between  them  play  up  and  down  in  such  a  mamier, 
that  wliile  the  transversely  elongated  tul)ercles  of  the  ribs  move 
upon  the  depressed  sockets  on  the  transverse  processes  in  a 
hinge-like  manner,  the  rounded  heads  of  the  ribs  are  moving 
similarly,  but  with  a  slight  screwing  or  rotation  in  their  sockets, 
and  the  anterior  extremity  of  these  costal  arches  are  simply 
raised  and  depressed. 

The  other  ribs,  more  particularly  tliose  in  the  mid-region  of 
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the  thorax,  move  in  a  somewhat  more  complex  manner. 
Besides  the  elevation  of  their  anterior  extremities,  the  bodies 
and  angles  of  the  ribs  rise  nearly  as  much  in  inspiration  as 
these  extremities  themselves,  and  the  whole  costal  arch  revolves 
upon  an  axis  drawn  from  before  backwards  from  the  costo- 
central  to  the  chondro-stemal  articulations.  This  axis  cor- 
responds in  the  former  joints  to  the  oblique  ridge  on  the  head 
of  each  rib.  It  is  incorrect  to  say  that  the  rotation  takes 
place  upon  a  line  connecting  the  two  extremities  of  the  rib 
itself. 

Without  this  difference  the  movements  of  the  ribs  of  the 
mid-region  of  the  thorax  would  not  have  increased  the  trans- 
verse diameter  of  the  chest  to  so  great  an  extent,  and 
consequently  would  not  have  rendered  the  same  assistance  in 
inspiration. 

In  conformity  with  tliis  difference  the  movement  of  the 
tubercles  of  the  ribs  upon  the  transverse  processes  is  one  of 
gliding  upwards  and  backwards  in  inspiration,  and  downwards 
and  forwards  in  expiration ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  apposed 
articular  surfaces  at  these  costo-transverse  joints  are  flat  and  a 
little  elongated  from  above  downwards. 

During  inspiration  the  movements  of  the  thorax  enlarge  in 
every  direction  the  space  sun*ounded  by  it.  The  antero- 
posterior diameter  is  inci-eased  by  the  forward  movement  of 
the  sternum,  and  by  the  elevation  of  the  costal  cartilages  and 
of  the  forepart  of  the  ribs,  whereby  they  are  brought  to 
nearly  the  same  level  as  the  heads  of  the  ribs.  The  transverse 
diameter  is  increased  both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly.  When  at 
rest  the  middle  part  of  the  ribs  themselves  dips  considerably, 
owing  to  a  downward  curve  in  their  body  in  front  of  the  angle, 
and  is  thus  on  a  lower  level  than  either  the  costo-vertebral  or 
the  chondro-sternal  articulation.  Owing  to  this  obliquity, 
when  the  rib  is  raised  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  chest  is 
increased,  and  the  increase  is  proportionate  to  the  degree  of 
obliquity  wliich  is  greatest  in  the  ribs  in  the  mid-region  of  the 
thorax. 

Further  forward  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  rib  is  not  only 
elevated  and  advanced,  it  is  also  carried  a  little  outwards  from 
the  median  line.  Thus  the  transverse  diameter  is  increased 
behind  by  the  elevation  of  the  middle  part  of  the  ribs,  and  in 
front  by  the  abduction  of  their  anterior  extremity ;  and  it  is 
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tliroughout  further  increaseil  hy  the  outward  roll  of  the  l(iwi>r 
boitler  of  the  costal  arch  in  ite  rotation  upon  a  line  drawn 
between  the  vertebral  and  sternal  jointe. 

The  increase  in  a  vertical  diameter  is  due  to  the  elevation  of 
the  riba.  especially  of  the  upper  ones,  and  to  the  consequent 
widening  of  the  intercostal  spaces.  The  descent  of  the 
diaphragm,  however,  chiefly  increases  the  "  cavity  of  the  thorax" 
in  the  vertical  direction. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  dorsal  vertebriK  take  no  share  in  tliis 
general  increase  in  the  size  of  the  thorax ;  they  act  like  a  fixed 
rod  or  column,  which  only  occasionally,  during  forced  inspi- 
ration, becomes  extended  to  a  slight  degree.  After  tlie  ver- 
t«brffi,  the  sternum  is  the  next  least  movable  part  of  the 
thorax,  and  the  part  of  the  thoracic  area  intervening  between 
them  does  not  need  to  undergo  such  great  variations  in  size, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  contents  ot  tlje  mediastinum, 
which  instead  of  being  lung,  are  the  heart  and  great  vessels, 
the  oesophagus,  areolar  tissue  and  glands. 

The  greatest  increase,  both  in  a  transverse  and  antero- 
posterior direction,  takes  place  at  those  parts  of  the  thorax 
which  are  themselves  of  the  greatest  extent — i.c.,  where  the 
ribs  are  longest,  most  obliq^ue,  and  most  curved  at  their  angle  ; 
and  where  tlie  bulkiest  portion  of  the  lung  ia  enclosed.  Tins 
is  on  a  level  with  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eightli  riba.     More- 

r,  the  hinder  portion  of  the  costal  arches — i.e.,  about  the  angle 
I  of  the  ribs — by  their  movements  cause  the  greatest  increase  in 
the  thoracic  measurement,  and  in  this  part  the  thickest  and 
most  active  and  important  poit  of  the  lungs  are  contained. 

At  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax,  where  the  ribs  have  no 
relation  to  tlie  lungs,  and  do  not  affect  respiration  directly  by 
their  movements,  it  ia  important  that  the  costal  arches  should 
be  well  thrown  outwards  in  order  that  thereby  they  may 
counteract  the  disadvantageous  effect  upon  the  contraction  of 
the  diaplu-agni,  which  would  be  otherwise  siKtained  by  their 
elevation.  By  widening  the  lower  part  ot  the  thorax  during 
inspiration  the  origin  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  diaphragm 
ia  widened,  and  their  power  is  thus  increased. 

Tlie  muscles  by  which  tlie  various  movements  of  inspiration 
are  effected  have  been  enumerated  above.  For  the  diversity  of 
yiews  respecting  the  action  of  the  intercostal  muscles,  standard 
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works  on  anatomy  of  the  thorax  may  be  referred  to.  Here  it 
is  sufficient  to  state,  that  both  external  and  internal  muscles 
are  regarded  by  the  author  as  muscles  of  inspiration.  Ordinary 
expiration  is  not  produced  by  muscular  action,  but  is  a  return 
of  parts  to  their  state  of  rest  after  they  have  been  disturbed 
therefrom  by  the  muscles  of  inspiration. 


PART   III. 


THE   LIGAMENTS  AND  JOINTS  OF  THE  UPPER 

EXTREMITY. 


CHAPTEK  IX. 

TIIE  STERNO-CLAVICULAR  JOINT  AND  COSTO-CLAVICULAR  LIGAMENT. 

Cloitf  Diarthrosis.  Subdivision,  Arthrodia. 

At  this  joint  the  inner  and  larger  end  of  the  clavicle  is  united 
to  the  superior  angle  of  the  manubrium  stemi.  The  first  costal 
cartUage,  moreover,  assists  the  sternum  in  giving  support  to  the 
clavicle.  Looking  at  the  bones,  one  would  say  that  they  were 
in  no  way  adapted  to  articulate  with  one  another,  and  yet  they 
assist  in  constructing  a  joint  of  great  strength,  security,  and  im- 
portance. It  is  true  that  the  bones  themselves  are  nowhere  in 
actual  contact,  being  separated  completely  by  the  inter-articular 
ligament.  The  sterno-clavicular  is  the  only  articulation  be- 
tween the  upper  limb  and  the  tnmk,  and  takes  part  both  in 
the  upward  and  downward,  and  in  the  forward  and  backward 
movements  of  the  arm,  as  well  as  in  the  movements  of  cir- 
cimiduction  of  the  upper  extremity.  It  is  an  arthrodial  joint. 
The  interval  between  the  joints  of  the  two  sides  varies  in 
different  subjects  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half. 

The  sternum  presents  at  the  superior  angle  of  the  manubriimi 
a  large  concave  articular  facet  looking  upwards,  outwards,  and  a 
little  backwards.  Its  longest  diameter  is,  in  the  transverse 
direction,  from  within  outwards,  and  measures  rather  over 
three-quarters  of  an  inch.  Its  antero-posterior  diameter  is 
less  than  half  an  inch,  and  is  wider  near  the  notch  of 
the  sternum  than  near  the  first  chondro-sternal  joint.  It  is 
markedly,  but  irregularly,  concave  from  above  downwards  and 
outwards,  and  is  often  concave  from  before  backwards  also. 
Occasionally,  owing  to  the  bevelling  off  of  the  articulai-  surface 
near  to  its  anterior  and  posterior  margins,  the  socket  looks  to 
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be  very  slightly  convex  from  before  backwards,  but  even  then 
the  centre  of  the  socket  is  always  the  deepest  part  of  it  The 
margin  of  the  facet  is  sliarply  defined  all  aroimd,  but  is  ap- 
parently more  projecting  in  front,  owing  to  the  backward 
inclination  of  the  facet.  Looking  at  the  bone  from  in  front 
none  of  the  articular  surface  can  be  seen,  whereas  looking  from 
behind  the  entire  facet  is  in  view. 

This  obliquity  has  importance  in  relation  to  the  movements 
of  the  thorax  in  respiration,  rather  than  to  those  of  the  upper 
extremity  ;  by  tliis  backward  slope  of  the  facet  the  sternum  is 
able  to  advance  a  little  upon  the  end  of  the  clavicle  during  its 
elevation  in  inspiration  ;  had  the .  slope  of  the  facet  been  for- 
ward, the  upper  end  of  the  manubrium  must  have  tilted  back- 
wards upon  the  end  of  the  cljtvicle,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
body  of  the  sternum  was  raised  and  advanced  by  the  inspira- 
tory muscles.  The  interval  between  the  facet  on  the  two  sides 
varies  much  more  in  different  subjects  than  does  the  size  of 
the  facet  itself.  In  some  subjects  this  space,  which  corresponds 
with  what  is  called  the  sternal  notch,  is  not  wider  than  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch,  in  others  it  exceeds  an  inch.  The  depth 
of  tliis  notch  is  considerably  increased  by  the  inner  end  of  the 
clavicle,  so  that  it  is  much  greater  in  the  living  subject  and 
the  articulated  skeleton  than  would  l>e  supposed  from  an 
examination  of  the  manubrium  alone.  This  notch  is  also  called 
the  inter-clavicular  notch. 

Immediately  below  the  facet  for  the  clavicle  is  the  junction 
of  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib  with  the  manubrium.  This  is 
a  synarthrodial  joint,  the  two  structures  being  directly  united 
with  one  another.  Tlie  cartilage  on  its  way  from  the  rib  to 
the  manubrium  slopes  downwards  as  well  as  forwards ;  and  as 
it  is  so  inclined  that  its  upper  surface  looks  forwards  and  its 
under  surface  backwards,  the  posterior  border  is  the  highest  part 
of  it.  It  is  this  border  which  increases  considerably  the  concavity 
of  the  stemo-clavicular  socket,  the  lower  and  outer  part  of  wliich 
it  completes.  Indeed  the  two  form  together  the  arc  of  a  circle, 
the  diameter  of  which  is  about  an  inch,  and  may  be  roughly 
stated  to  be  the  horizontal  line  drawn  between  the  upper  border 
of  the  sternum  and  the  first  costo-chondral  joint.  It  is  upon 
the  inner  three-fourths  of  this  arc  that  the  clavicle  moves. 

The  Clavicle. — The  inner  two-thirds  of  the  shaft  of  the 
clavicle  is  strongly  curved  in  a  horizontal  plane,  with  the  con- 
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vexity  of  the  curve  forwanls,  am\  presents  a  marked  diffei'encfi 
from  the  outer  one-third,  in  that  it  ia  cylindrical  in  outline 
instead  of  being  flattened  on  its  superior  and  inferior  aspects. 
At  the  inner  end  the  bone  suddenly  enlarges,  like  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  shaft  of  many  of  the  long  bones,  into  an 
articular  surface ;  tliis  ia  for  the  sternum,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  for  the  inter-articular  ligament  of  the  sterno- 
clavicular joint,  and  it  faces  almost  directly  towards  the  middle 
line  of  the  body.  The  ligament  corresponds  in  sliape,  direc- 
tion, and  size  to  the  extremity  or  base  of  the  clavicle, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  the  socket  upon  the  sternum. 
Unless  the  arm  is  raised  aliove  the  shoulder  only  the  lower 
portion  of  the  inner  or  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  rests  on  the 
stemo-elavicular  socket,  and  this'  only  upon  that  pai't  of  the 
socket  which  is  immediately  alx)ve  and  internal  to  the  union 
of  the  first  costal  cartilage  with  the  sternum.  Between  the 
rest  of  the  articular  surfaces  at  the  stemo-clavicular  joint  there 
is  a  V'Bhaped  int«n'al,  which  is  occupied  by  the  inter-articular 
fihro-cartilage  and  the  synovial  sacs,  and  is  tiglitly  bound  over 
by  the  inter-clavicular  ligament.  The  articular  surface  at  the 
inner  end  of  the  bone  ia  triangular  in  outline,  and  of  its  three 
borders  or  margins  one,  the  anterior,  is  nearly  vertical  ; 
another,  the  inferior,  is  nearly  horizontal,  and  extends  from 
before  backwards  and  inwards  ;  while  the  tliird,  the  posterior, 
slopes  downwards  and  backwards  to  meet  the  inferior  border  at 
the  rounded  apex  beliind.  The  angles  of  tliis  triangular  surface 
are  well  rounded,  its  base  is  altove  and  in  front,  and  its  apex 
behind  and  below.  The  surface  is  convex  fiom  above  down- 
wards in  its  poateiior  portion,  and  sometimes  tliroughout  its 
extent ;  but  usually  there  ia  a  depression  near  its  centre  which 
makes  it  somewhat  cup-shaped  in  the  dry  state.  When  de- 
prived of  its  articular  cartilage  it  is  generally  very  rough  and 
uneven,  excepting  below,  where  it  resta  upon  the  sternum. 
Here  it  is  faceted  and  smooth ;  and  frequently  tliis  faceted 
surface  extends  not  only  from  the  apex  behind  to  the  anterior 
vertical  border  of  the  extremity  in  front,  but  reaches  also  along 
tlie  under  surface  of  the  shaft  as  far  as  the  clavicle  rests  upon 
the  upper  border  of  the  first  costal  cartilage. 

Tiie  circumference  of  tlie  inner  end  of  the  clavicle  varies 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  Iialf  inches ;  its  longest 
diameter   ia   from  above   downwards,  liackwards,   and  a  little 
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inwards,  and  varies  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  one  and 
one-third  of  an  inch ;  its  shortest  diameter  is  from  before  back- 
wards at  its  lowest  part,  where  the  bone  tapers  to  a  rounded 
apex.  Where  the  shaft  begins  to  enlarge  into  the  extremity 
the  bone  is  rough  and  raised,  more  especially  at  the  back  and 
lower  aspects,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  secure  attachment  to 
the  strong  ligaments  which  surround  the  articulation;  and 
where  the  posterior  passes  into  the  inferior  surface  of  the  shaft, 
a  little  external  to  the  apex  of  the  articular  extremity,  there  is 
a  rough  tubercle  often  prolonged  into  a  ridge — the  rhomboid 
tubercle  or  ridge — for  the  attachment  of  the  costo-clavicular 
or  rhomboid  ligament. 

The'  Ligaments. — The  ligaments  of  this  joint  have  been 
always  described  as  four  in  number,  in  addition  to  the  inter- 
articidar  fibro-cartilage — viz.,  the  anterior  and  posterior  sterno- 
clavicular, the  inter-clavicular,  and  the  rhomboid  or  costo- 
clavicular. This  description  is,  however,  somewhat  forced,  for 
there  is  no  distinction  of  what  may  most  correctly  be  called 
the  capsular  ligament  of  the  joint  into  anterior  and  posterior 
portions. 

The  Capsular  Ligament, — Ligamentous  fibres,  taking  varying 
directions,  and  of  various  strength  and  thickness,  completely  sur- 
round the  articulation,  so  as  to  forln  a  capsule  ;  and  as  they  pass 
between  the  margins  of  the  articular  surfaxjes  are  firmly  con- 
nected with  the  edges  of  the  inter-articular  cartilage.  The 
fibres  at  the  back  of  the  jtrint — the  posterior  sterfw-clav^iciUar 
ligament — are  stronger  tlian  those  in  front  or  below ;  the  more 
superficial  set  passes  from  the  manubrium  stemi  on  the  median 
side  of  and  below  the  sternal  facet,  outwards  and  upwards  to 
the  clavicle,  many  of  them  being  attached  to  the  projecting 
posterior  edge  of  the  inner  extremity  of  the  clavicle,  while  a 
few  are  prolonged  onwards  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
bone,  where  they  blend  with  the  periosteum.  The  deeper 
fibres,  more  especially  those  at  the  posterior  inferior  angle  of 
the  joint,  which  are  very  thick  and  numerous  at  their  clavicular 
attaclmient,  connect  the  inter-articular  cartilage  with  the 
clavicle  and  with  the  sterniun  without  passing  between  the 
sternum  and  the  clavicle.  This  portion  of  the  capsule  checks 
the  forward  movements  of  the  clavicle  on  the  sternum.  The 
fibres  in  front  of  the  joint — tJie  anterior  stefno-clavicular 
ligament — are  well  marked,  but  more  lax  and  less  tough  tlian 
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the  jxisterior,  ami  are  overlaid  by  the  tendinous  steruiU  origiii  n( 
the  sterao-mastoid  inusule,  tliu  fibres  of  wliich  lue  puiallel  to 
those  of  the  ligament.  They  extend  obliquely  upwuiJa  and 
outwards  fi'oni  the  promiueiit  margin  of  the  aternal  facet,  to  be 
attached  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  clavicle  at  some  little 
distance  froui  the  edge  of  the  articiJar  cartilage  on  the  extremity 
of  the  hone.  They  limit  tlie  backward  rolling  of  the  clavicle  on 
the  sternal  socket.  Tlie  fibres  which  cover  in  the  joint  below 
are  short,  woolly,  and  consist  more  of  fibro-areolar  than  true 
fibrous  tissue.  They  extend  Iwtween  the  upper  border  of  the 
first  costal  cartilt^  and  the  lower  bonier  of  the  clavicle  just 
external  to  the  articular  surface  of  the  extremity,  and  fill  up 
the  gap  between  this  surface  and  the  inner  border  of  the  costo- 
coracoid  ligament. 

The  sui>erior  jwrtion  of  the  capsule  eousiste  chiefly  of  short 
tough  fibres  passing  from  the  sternum  to  the  inter-articular 
cartilage,  and  of  others  welding  this  cartilage  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  extremity  of  the  clavicle,  while  only  a  few  pass 
over  the  joint  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  sternum  to  the  upper 
surface  of  the  clavicle. 

Tk«  ItUer-clavicuiur  LvfavieiU. — The  most  prominent  and 
conspicuous  of  the  ligaments  of  the  sterno-clavicular  joint  ia 
one  common  to  the  joints  of  the  opposite  sides,  which  thickuna 
and  strengthens  materially  the  superior  portion  of  the  capsular 
ligament  of  each  joint — the  inter-clavicidar  ligament.  Its  fibres 
form  a  strong  concave  band  along  the  posterior  aspect  of  the 
upper  border  of  the  manubrium,  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep,  with  its  concavity  upwards,  and  its  upper  liorder  taper- 
ing to  a  nan-ow,  aimost  sharp  edge.  It  ia  connected  with  the 
posterior  superior  angle  of  the  inner  extremity  of  each  clavicle, 
and  with  the  fibres  which  weld  together  the  inler-articular 
fibro-cartilage  and  the  clavicle,  and  it  then  passes  across  from 
clavicle  to  clavicle  above  the  sternum,  to  wliioh  it  is  attached 
on  its  anterior  aspect,  only  by  means  of  a.  thin  membranous 
layer  which  covers  it  and  the  periosteum  of  the  front  of  the 
sternum.  Posteriorly  the  lowest  fibres  are  slightly  attached  to 
the  sternum,  and  are  continuous  with  the  posterior  sterno- 
clavicular fibres  of  the  capsule  of  each  joint.  It  prevents  the 
upward  displacement  of  the  clavicle  during  forcible  depression 
of  the  arm  or  sboiddcr. 

The  Thomhoid  or  costo-clavKiilur  H'jajMnl  is  a  dense  strong 
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ligament,  composed  of  fine  fibres  massed  together  into  a  mem- 
braniform  structure.  It  extends  from  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
upper  border  of  the  first  costal  cartilage  upwanls,  backwards, 
and  distinctly  outwards  to  the  posterior  lip  of  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle,  to  which  it  is  attached 
external  to  the  lower  part  of  the  capsule.  Frequently  some  of 
the  fibres  at  the  outer  border  of  the  ligament  pass  upwards  and 
inwards  to  the  clavicle  behind  the  rest,  and  in  this  way  the 
ligament  has  the  appearance  of  being  formed  of  fibres  which 
decussate  as  they  reach  from  cartilage  to  clavicle.  It  is  from  a 
half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad.  It  prevents  the  upward 
displacement  of  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle  in  such  move- 
ments as  the  elevation  of  the  arm  above  the  head.  It  prevents 
the  tendency  (if  any  such  exists)  to  upward  displacement  by  the 
pull  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  It  also  resists  displacement 
of  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle  backwards.  Lastly,  it  tends  to 
lift  the  first  costal  arch  during  the  elevation  of  the  clavicle, 
and  by  so  doing  gives  a  more  advantageous  point  (Tappui  for 
the  action  of  the  inspiratory  muscles;  in  this  manner  the 
advantage  of  elevating  the  shoulders  in  forcible  inspiration  is 
partly  explained,  and  is  not  wholly  due  to  the  extrinsic  mus- 
cular action  permitted  by  the  fixation  of  the  arms. 

The  inter-articular  fibro-cartUage  is  a  flattened  disc  of  nearly 
the  same  size  and  outline  as  the  inner  articular  end  of  the 
clavicle  which .  it  pretty  accurately  fits.  It  is  attached  above 
to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  posterior  edge  of  the  clavicle, 
and  l>elow  to  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib  at  its  omion  with 
the  sternum,  where  it  assists  in  forming  the  socket  for  the 
clavicle.  At  its  circumference  it  is  connected  with  the  cap- 
sular ligament,  and  this  coimexion  is  very  strong  behind  and 
above,  and  more  especially  above,  where  it  is  also  blended 
with  the  fibres  of  the  inter-clavicular  ligament  which  spring 
from  the  clavicle  near  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  fibro- 
cartilage.  It  is  usually  thinnest  below,  where  it  is  connected 
with  the  costal  cartilage.  It  varies  in  thickness  in  different 
parts,  sometimes  being  thinner  in  the  centre  than  at  the  edges, 
sometimes  the  reverse ;  it  also  varies  in  different  joints,  and 
is  occasionally  perforated  in  the  centre. 

The  cartilage  divides  the  joint  into  two  compartments,  and 
by  being  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  sternal  socket, 
but  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  clavicular  facet,  it  serves  mete- 
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rially  to  bind  tlie  bones  togetlier,  and  to  prevent  more  PRpeciaUy 
the  inward  and  upward  diaploceinentfl  of  tbe  clavicle  from  tbe 
Bt«mmn  and  costal  cartilage.  It  also  forms  an  elnstic  butter 
or  cushion  between  the  boues,  which  tends  much  to  break 
shocks  ;  while  at  the  same  time,  by  its  similarity  in  outline  to 
the  end  of  the  clavicle  and  its  adaptability  to  the  socket  of 
the  stornuni,  it  adds  very  much  to  the  general  security  of  the 
joint. 

Synovial  Membkanes, — Tliere  are  two  membrancB  in  this 
articulation;  for,  owing  to  the  peculiar  attachment  ot  the  inter- 
articular  ligament  to  the  socket  below  and  the  clavicle  above,  as 
well  as  to  the  capsular  ligament  at  its  mar^s,  there  is  formed  a 
complete  space  or  cavity  between  the  fibro-cartilage  and  the 
sternum  and  cfstal  cartilage  on  the  inner  side  ;  and  between  the 
clavicle  and  tlie  fihro-cMtilage  on  the  outer  side.  Thus  one 
membrane  is  retiected  over  tlie  outer  side  of  the.  fihro-cartilnge 
from  the  clavicle  and  capsule,  and  another  over  the  inner  side 
from  the  sternum,  costal  cartilage,  and  capsule.  The  former  is 
more  loose  and  sac-like  than  the  latter.  Occasionally  a  commu- 
nication takes  place  between  the  two  cavities. 

Collectively  the  ligaments  of  this  joint  are  very  strong,  and 
make  up  for  the  want  of  adaptation  of  the  two  bonea,  The 
joint  indeed  is  stronger  than  the  collar-bone,  which  is  often 
fractured ;  whereas  dislocation  of  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle 
ia  a  very  rare  occurrence. 

TUE  MovEMENTa — The  movements  permitted  at  this  joint 
are  various  though  limited,  owing  to  tlie  capsular  ligament 
being  moderately  tense  in  eveiy  position  of  the  clavicle.  The 
joint  is  the  centi*  at  which  many  of  the  movements  of  the 
shoulder  occur — such  aa  the  elevation  of  the  arm  over  the 
head,  and  the  forward  and  backward  play  of  the  arms,  aa  in 
walking,  running,  swimming,  rowing,  and  such  like  exercises. 
Motion  therefore  occurs  at  the  atemo-claviciilar  joint  in  nearly 
every  direction — upwards,  downwards,  backwards,  forwards, 
and  in  a  circumductory  direction. 

The  upward  and  downward  movements  of  the  clavicle  take 
place  between  that  bone  and  the  inter-articular  fibro-caitilage. 
During  elevation,  the  upper  edge  of  the  clavicle  with  its 
attached  fibro-cartilage  is  pressed  inwards  into  the  sternal 
socket,  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  clavicle  is  raised  from  the 
fi bra-cartilage ;    during  depression  of    the  clavicle,   the  lower 
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edge  of  the  clavicle  presses  downwards  and  inwards  upon  the 
fibro-cartilage,  and  the  i-est  of  the  articular  surface  inclines 
outwards,  bringing  with  it  to  a  sliglit  degree  the  upper  edge 
of  the  fibro-cartilage.  These  movements  occur  upon  an  axis 
drawn  from  before  backwards  througli  the  outer  compartment 
of  the  joint.  The  forward  and  backward  movements  occur 
l)etween  the  fibro-cartilage  and  the  sternal  socket,  the  clavicle 
together  with  the  inter-articular  cartilage  rolling  backwards 
and  forwards  respectively  upon  the  sternum  ;  and  the  move- 
ments occur  round  an  axis  drawn  nearly  vertically  through 
the  sternal  socket. 

In  circimiduction,  the  movements  are  of  course  a  compound 
of  a  quick  succession  of  these  four  angular  movements,  and 
therefore  take  place  partly  between  clavicle  and  fibro-cartilage, 
and  partly  between  fibro-cartilage  and  sternum. 

The  Muscles. — The  muscles  in  immediate  connexion  with 
this  joint  are  few  in  number,  l)eing  only  those  which  arise  from 
the  manubrium  stemi,  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle,  and  the 
costal  cartilage  of  the  first  rib.  These  are  the  stemo-mastoid 
and  the  pectoralis  major  in  front,  the  sterno-hyoid  and  sterno- 
thyroid behind,  and  the  subclavius  which  is  in  front  and  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  rhoml)oid  ligament. 

The  sternal  origin  of  the  stemo-mastoid,  which  is  tendinous, 
passes  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards  (in  the  same  direction 
as  the  anterior  portion  of  the  capsular  ligament),  over  the  front 
of  the  articulation,  and  strengthens  very  considerably  the 
anterior  stemo-clavicular  portion  of  the  capsule.  This  muscle 
affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  general  law  respecting  the 
attachment  of  muscles  to  both  bones  of  an  articulation  when 
they  arise  or  are  inserted  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  a  joint. 

The  sterno-hyoid  muscle  usually  arises  from  the  posterior 
ligamentous  fibres  of  the  joint,  as  well  as  from  the  clavicle,  or 
the  stenmm.     It  gives  security  to  the  back  of  the  joint. 

The  sul)clavius  muscle  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
uniting  structures  of  the  articulation,  and  like  the  costo- 
clavicular ligament  it  helps  to  prevent  the  too  forcible  or 
extreme  elevation  of  the  clavicle.  It  also  assists  the  other 
ligaments  in  keeping  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle  in  its  place 
upon  the  sternum  and  costal  cartilage — i,e,,  in  preventing 
avulsion  of  the  clavicle  from  the  sternum. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  muscles,  it  must  be  remem- 
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bered  that  the  clavicle  moves  upon  the  sternal  socket  in  every 
forward,  backward,  upward,  and  downward  movement  of  the 
shoulder.  So  that  all  the  muscles  which  move  the  shoulder 
act  indirectly  upon  the  stemo-clavicular  joint;  thus  the  tra- 
pezius and  latissimus  dorsi,  the  serratus  magnus  and  pectoralis 
minor,  the  rhomboids  and  levator  anguli  scapidae,  will  each 
and  all  influence  this  joint  in  accordance  with  their  own  actions, 
and  in  conformity  with  what  is  stated  respecting  the  move- 
ments which  occur  at  the  stemo-clavicular  articulation. 

Indeed  it  is  these  muscles  only  which  produce  any  of  the 
ordinary  movements  at  the  sterno-clavicular  joint;  for  none 
of  the  muscles  in  immediate  relation  with  it  act  usually  upon 
the  clavicle,  but  have  their  fixed  point  at  or  near  this  articula- 
tion. Thus  the  stemo-hyoid,  stemo-thyroid,  and  sterno-mastoid 
muscles,  as  well  as  the  pectoralis  major,  act  from,  not  upon,  it ; 
and,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  connexion  with  it,  do  not  tend 
to  move  one  bone  upon  the  other.  The  subclavius,  however, 
by  depressing  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle  causes  the  inner  end 
to  glide  upwards  and  inwards  upon  the  sternal  socket,  revolv- 
ing round  an  antero-posterior  axis,  and  thereby  tightening  the 
superior  portion  of  the  capsular  ligament  and  the  inter- 
clavicular ligament. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE   LIGAMENTS   AND   JOINT   CONNECTING   THE    SCAPULA    WITH 

THE    CLAVICLE;    OR, 
THE    SCAPULO-CLAVICULAR    UNION. 

The  scapula  is  connected  with  the  clavicle  by  a  synovial  joint, 
which  may  be  either  divided  or  single,  between  the  acromion 
process  and  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle ;  as  well  as  by  liga- 
ments passing  from  the  coracoid  process  to  the  under  surface  of 
the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle.  We  have  therefore  to  consider — 
Ist.  The  acromio-clavicular  articulation ;  and  2nd.  The  coraco- 
clavicular  ligaments.  It  will  also  be  most  convenient  and 
apposite  to  describe  in  this  section  the  ligaments  which  pass 
from  one  part  of  the  scapula  to  another — viz.,  the  coraco- 
acromial,  and  the  supra-scapular  ligaments. 

The  Acromio-clavicular  Joint. 

Clou,  DiArthrosiB.  SvJbdivmon^  Arthrodia. 

This  joint  is  formed  between  the  outer  extremity  of  the 
clavicle  and  the  inner  edge  of  the  acromion.  Ligaments  pass 
from  one  bone  to  the  other  on  aU  their  aspects,  and  there  is 
frequently  an  inter-articular  fibro-cartilage  which  sometimes  is 
imperfect,  and  only  partially  separates  the  articular  surfaces  of 
the  bones,  but  occasionally  is  complete,  and  divides  the 
synovial  cavity  into  two  distinct  parts. 

The  Clavicle. — The  outer  end  of  the  clavicle  ascends  towards 
the  acroioion  in  the  male,  so  as  to  give  height  and  squareness 
to  the  shoulders.  It  is  flattened  upon  its  superior  and  inferior 
surfaces,  and  has  a  narrow,  convex  posterior,  and  a  narrow,  con- 
cave anterior  border.  By  its  outer  border,  which  is  somewhat 
thicker  than  the  anterior,  but  shallower  than  the  posterior,  it 
articulates  with  the  anterior  part  of  the  internal  edge  of  the 
acromion,  and  is  marked  by  an  oval-shaped,  nearly  flat  facet 
for  that  purpose.  The  facet  varies  much  in  difierent  bones, 
being  sometimes  large  and  irregular,  and  either  slightly  convex 
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or  coucave  ;  its  long  axis  13  in  the  antero-posteriwr  direction,  but 
the  surface  is  somewhat  oblique  as  it  ia  sloped  off  inwards 
behind,  and  bevelled  off  slightly  aloug  its  lower  edge.  ITiis 
obliquity  serves  to  explain  the  greater  frequency  of  displace- 
ment of  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle  upwards  upon,  than 
downwards  beneath,  the  acroiniou,  The  upper  and  under 
surfaces,  as  well  as  the  anterior  and  posterior  bordera  of  the 
clavicle  near  the  extremity,  are  rough,  sometimes  very  rough 
and  uneven,  for  the  attaclinieut  of  ligaments ;  and  upon  the 
upper  surface  there  ia  often  an  oblique  ridge  running  back- 
wards and  inwards  to  a  little  tubercle,  or  heaping-up  of  bone, 
at  the  posterior  border,  about  midway  between  the  conoid 
tubercle  and  the  facet  for  the  acromion.  Its  superior  surface 
gives  attachment  to  the  trapezius  behind,  and  the  deltoid  in 
front,  for  nearly  equal  difiteoces.  Its  inferior  surface  is  marked 
by  a  tubercle  and  ridge  for  the  attachment  of  the  coraco- 
olavicular  ligaments. 

The  Scapula. — It  is  "by  means  of  the  acromion  process 
alone  that  the  scapula  is  brought  into  articular  connexion  with 
the  clavicle.  This  process  is  a  large  and  somewhat  triangular 
prolongation  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  aliout  two  inches  in 
its  longest,  and  rather  over  one  inch  in  its  broadest  diameter. 
It  has  a  general  inclination  upwards,  so  that  in  the  undissected 
subject  its  extremity  forms  the  highest  part  of  the  bone,  and 
overhangs  the  glenoid  fossa  on  its  outer  side.  The  elevation 
of  the  tip  of  the  acromion  above  the  rest  of  the  scaptda  ex- 
plains how  it  is  that  the  clavicle  in  man  has  to  ascend  a  little 
as  it  passes  outwards  from  the  top  of  the  sternum,  notwith- 
standing that  the  blade  of  the  scapula  does  not  reach 
higher  than  the  second  rib.  It  is  directed  at  first  outwards, 
and  then  forwards,  tM'isting  a  little  inwartls,  and  has  beneath 
it,  and  between  it  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  neck  of  the 
scapula,  a  large  space  leading  from  the  supra-  to  tAe  infra- 
spinous  fossa,  and  called  the  great  scapidar  notch. 

Its  upper  surface  is  rough  and  directly  continuous  with  the 
outer  or  posterior  border  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula  ;  it  looks 
chiefly  upwards,  but  also  outwards  and  backwards,  and  gives 
attachment  along  ita  outer  edge  to  the  deltoid,  and  along  its 
iimer  edge  to  the  trapezius.  It  is  immediately  Iwneath  the 
skin,  and  forms  the  summit  of  the  shoidder. 

Tlie  UTuhr  sjir/acc  is  smooth  and  sUghlly   concave,  and  is 
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directly  continuous  witli  the  anterior  or  short  border  of  the 
spine  of  the  scapula;  it  looks  chiefly  downwards,  but  also 
slightly  forwards  and  inwards,  over  the  outer  and  upper  part 
of  the  glenoid  fossa. 

Its  outer  harder  is  convex  and  rough,  and  continuous  with 
the  lower  lip  of  the  outer  border  of  the  spine,  and  to  it  the 
deltoid  is  attached. 

Its  inner  border  is  concave,  thinner  and  much  shorter  thaii 
the  outer ;  it  is  continuous  ^vith  the  upper  lip  of  the  outer 
border  of  the  scapular  spine,  and  has  the  trapezius  attached 
along  its  posterior  two-thirds. 

At  tlie  anterior  part  of  the  iimer  border  there  is  a  nearly 
flat  or  sliglitly  convex  facet  for  the  clavicle,  which  measures 
from  a  half  to  three-quai'ters  of  an  inch  in  the  antero- 
posterior, and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  the  vertical  direction ;  it 
is  8loi)ed  slightly  outwards  behind,  and  bevelled  ofi"  along  the 
upper  edge,  its  obliquity  being  the  revei-se  of  that  of  the  facet 
on  the  clavicle,  which  slopes  inwards  behind  and  is  Ijevelled 
oflf  below. 

The  apex  of  the  acromion  is  the  thin  and  somewhat  pointed 
anterior  edge  between  the  facet  for  the  clavicle  and  the  outer 
border  of  the  process.  It  projects  an  inch  further  foi*wards 
than  the  glenoid  fossa,  and  overhangs  the  middle  of  the  head 
of  the  humerus,  when  the  arm  is  hanging  loosely  by  the  side. 

Tlie  acromion  process  and  clavicle  together  form  an  arch 
over  the  front  and  outer  part  of  the  thorax,  Tliis  arch  has  one 
fixed  pier,  viz.,  the  sternum ;  and  one  movable  pier,  viz.,  the 
spine  and  body  of  the  scapula.  The  arch  is  connected  with 
the  fixed  pier  by  an  articulation  at  which  all  the  movements 
of  the  whole  arch  take  place  ;  but  is  structurally  continuous 
with  the  movable  pier,  wliich  therefore  moves  together  with 
the  arch.  The  vault  of  the  arch  itself  is  jointed,  so  that 
the  outer  and  shorter  limb  can  move  upon  the  inner  and 
longer,  viz.,  at  the  acromio-clavicular  joint. 

I^neath  the  arch  thus  formed  important  structures  pass.  The 
coracoid  i)rocess  projects  upwards  and  forwanis,  so  as  to  divide 
the  subway  into  two  portions,  the  larger  being  on  the  inner  or 
thoracic  side  of  the  process.  In  the  thoracic  portion,  that  is, 
under  the  claWcular  part  of  the  arch,  lies  the  subcla\dus  muscle, 
and  the  axillary  vessels,  respiratory  nerve  of  IfeU,  and  cords 
of  the  bracldal  plexus  descend  through  it  into  the  ui)per  arm. 
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In  the  acromial  portion  of  the  subway  there  are  the  siipra- 
Bcapular  nerve  and  artery,  passing  to  the  great  scapular  notch ; 
the  supra-apinatus,  passing  forwards  to  the  great  tuberosity  of 
the  humerus ;  the  sub-acromion  bursa,  which  protects  the  cap- 
sule from  tlie  deltoid,  and  the  shoulder-joint  itself,  which  is 
overhung  by  the  acromion  process. 

Ligaments. — There  is  one  ligament,  and  occasionally  an 
inter-articular  fibro-cartilage,  concerned  in  the  construction  of 
the  acromio-clavicular  joint. 

The  capsJilar  li^avuTit  completely  surrounds  tlie  articular 
mar^ns,  and  is  composed  of  coarse  strong  fibres,  liaviug  an 
uniform  and  definite  direction,  which  are  attaclted  to  the 
anterior  and  posterior  borders,  as  well  as  to  the  upper  and 
under  surfaces  of  the  acromion  and  clavicle.  Tlie  ligament  is 
somewhat  lax  in  nearly  every  position  of  the  joint,  so  that  the 
clavicle  is  by  no  means  tiglitly  braced  to  the  acromion,  but  is 
retained  somewhat  loosely  io  apposition,  with  it.  The  fibres 
reach  a  variable  distance  upon  the  different  aspects  of  the 
bones ;  thus  posteriorly,  they  extend  iuwai'ds  for  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  or  more  upon  tlie  clavicle,  as  far  as  a  little  tubercle 
external  to  the  one  for  Uie  conoid  ligament ;  superiorly,  they 
are  attached  to  the  obhque  line  wliich  ruus  outwards  and 
forwards  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  clavicle,  and  thus  tiey 
extend  a  shorter  distance  uimn  the  bone  as  they  reach  nearer 
and  nearer  the  anterior  boi-der.  At  the  anteiior  border  they 
do  not  extend  more  thau  a  quarter  of  an  inch  along  the  cla- 
vicle ;  and  inferiorly,  tliey  rea<3h  outwards  to  the  ridge  fur  the 
trapezoid  ligament,  with  the  fibres  of  which  they  blend.  At 
the  acromion  the  fibres  of  the  ligament  reach  about  half-way 
outwards  upon  lioth  the  upper  and  lower  surface,  wliile  along 
the  bordera  of  the  process  they  are  veiy  short,  being  attached 
immediately  in  front  of,  aud  beliind  the  articular  facet  The 
anterior,  and  a  few  of  the  antero-iufeiior  fibres  are  blended  at 
their  inseition  into  the  apex  of  tlie  acromion  with  the  coraco- 
acromial  ligament. 

The  capsule  is  of  pretty  uniform  thickness,  but  is  strength- 
ened above  by  the  aponeuroses  of  the  trapezius  and  deltoid 
muscles ;  it  is  about  as  thick  as  a  shilhug,  and  its  fibres  are 
arranged  in  coarse  and  parallel  fasciculi.  These  fibres  all  inn 
inwards  and  backwards  from  the  acromion  to  the  clavicle,  and 
the  posterior   fibres  extend  much    further    iuwai-ds   upon   the 
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convex  border  and  upon  the  posterior  part  of  the  upper  and 
lower  surfaces  of  tlie  clavicle  than  elsewhere.  This  definite 
direction  and  varied  length  of  the  fibres  serve  the  purpose  of 
dragging  the  clavicle  forwards  when  the  acromion  is  advanced ; 
while  the  anterior  part  of  the  capsule,  and  the  projection  of  the 
apex  of  the  acromion  in  front  of  the  extremity  of  the  clavicle, 
secure  the  backward  movement  of  the  latter  when  the  scapula 
is  pulled  towards  the  dorsal  spines. 

Were  it  not  for  the  bevelling  of  the  facets,  already  referred 
to,  the  laxity  of  the  ligament  would  permit  of  a  slight  dropping 
of  the  clavicle  from  the  acromion ;  as  it  is,  the  clavicle  some- 
what overlaps  so  as  to  rest  upon  the  acromion.  This  over- 
lapping of  the  clavicle,  which  in  some  instances  is  so  marked 
as  to  cause  quite  an  elevation,  tends  also  to  prevent  any  upward 
displacement  of  the  acromion  by  the  pressure  of  the  head  of 
the  humerus,  during  such  muscular  efforts  as  pushing  or  bearing 
the  weight  of  the  trimk  upon  the  palms  of  the  hands. 

The  Inter-art iciiiar  Fihro-cartUage, — A  fibro-cartilage  is 
occasionally  present ;  when  it  is  so  it  is  usually  imperfect,  and 
extends  only  half-way  through  the  joint  from  above  downwards. 
Sometimes  it  reaches  the  whole  depth  and  is  perforated  in  the 
centre.  It  is  usually  thicker  at  the  circumference  than  towards 
the  interior,  and  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  capsular  ligament 
are  blended  with  its  edges. 

The  Synovial  Membrane. — A  synovial  membrane  lines  the 
joint,  and  when  the  inter-articular  cartilage  is  present  the  cavity 
it  foims  is  either  partly  or  completely  divided  according  to  the 
state  of  the  cartilage  upon  which  the  membrane  is  reflected. 

Tlie  CaracO'clavicidar  Union. 

CoRACOiD  Process. — The  coracoid  or  hook-like  process  over- 
hanging the  upper  border  of  the  glenoid  fossa  on  its  inner 
side,  to  the  very  margin  of  which  it  often  extends,  is  situated 
beneath  the  acromio-clavicular  arch,  the  subway  of  which  it 
divides  into  two  unequal  parts.  It  springs  by  a  broad  thick 
base  an  inch  wide,  from  the  upper  costa  of  the  scapula 
between  the  supra-scapular  notch,  one  margin  of  which  it 
forms,  and  the  edge  of  the  glenoid  fossa.  It  may  indeed  be 
said  to  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  fossa,  and  with  it  is 
situated  in  advance  of  the  surgical  neck  of  the  scapida.     It 
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affords  powerful  leverage  to  the  coraco-brachialis  and  biceps 
muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  outer  edge  near  the  apex ; 
and  it  is  marked  on  its  inner  border  near  the  apex  by  a  smooth 
facet  into  which  the  pectorahs  minor  is  inserted.  Its  surfaces 
look  upwards  and  outwards,  and  downwards  and  inwards,  and 
serve  to  separate  the  great  scapular  notch  from  the  sub-scapular 
fossa.  Having  ascended,  with  a  considerable  leaning  over  the 
Bub-scapular  fossa,  for  about  half  an  inch,  the  process  suddenly 
becomes  contracted  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  width.  It  is 
twisted  on  itself  so  that  its  surfaces  now  look  uj)wards  and 
inwards,  and  downwards  and  outwards  over  the  glenoid  fossa ; 
and  its  direction  is  changed  so  that  it  projects  forwards  for 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  beyond  the  edge  of  the  glenoid  fossa. 
Its  apex,  its  narrowest  point,  is  bent  very  slightly  downwards. 
It  thus,  as  its  name  implies,  somewhat  resembles  the  beak  of  a 
raven.  It  is  situated  an  inch  and  a  half  to  the  thoracic  side  oi] 
and  half  an  inch  below,  the  level  of  the  acromion,  and  is  on  a 
level  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  liead  of  the  humerus. 
The  centre  point  of  the  outer  curve  of  tlie  clavicle  is  situated 
in  a  vertical  line  immediately  above  the  angle  of  the  coracoid 
at  a  distance  of  about  half  an  inch.  Extending  forwai-ds 
from  the  angle  where  the  ascending  suddenly  changes  into  the 
horizontal  part,  the  bone  is  raised  into  a  rough  and  oblique 
ridge,  which  separates  the  outer  surface  of  the  vertical  from 
the  upper  surface  of  tlie  horizontal  portion  of  the  process,  and 
is  prolonged  upon  the  outer  edge  to  the  apex.  This  ridge 
gives  attachment  to  the  coraco-acromial  ligament.  Tlie  inner 
edge  is  mai-ked  by  a  rough  ridge  which  extends  forwards  for 
an  inch  or  more,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  trapezoid  portion 
of  the  coraco-clavicular  ligament.  On  the  iimer  side  of  the 
angle  of  the  coracoid  is  a  smooth  and  sometimes  facetted 
surface,  against  which  plays  the  conoid  ligament  in  the  back- 
ward and  forward  movement  of  the  scapula. 

The  coraco-clavicular  ligament  consists  of  two  parts — the 
conoid  and  the  trapezoid. 

The  conoid  ligament  is  the  most  internal  as  well  as  the 
posterior  portion.  It  is  a  very  strong  and  coarsely  fasciculated 
band  of  triangular  shape,  extending  upwards  and  outwards  from 
the  inner  side  of  the  root  of  the  coracoid,  to  the  tubercle  on 
the  under  surface,  and  posterior  edge  of  the  outer  curve  of  the 
clavicle.     Its  apex  is  at  the  inner  and   posterior   edge  of  the 
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affords  powerful  leverage  to  tlie  coraco-bracliialia  and  bicepa 
muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  outer  edge  near  the  apex ; 
and  it  la  marked  on  its  inner  border  near  the  apex  by  a  smooth 
facet  into  wliich  tlie  pectoralis  minor  is  inserted.  Its  siu'facea 
look  upwards  and  outwards,  and  downwards  and  inwards,  and 
serve  to  separate  the  great  scapular  notch  from  the  sub-scapular 
fossa.  Having  ascended,  with  a  conaidcmble  leaning  over  the 
8ub-scapular  foaaa,  for  about  half  au  inch,  the  process  suddenly 
becomes  contracted  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  width.  It  ia 
twisted  on  itself  so  that  its  sm'faces  now  look  upwards  and 
inwards,  and  downwanls  and  outwanls  over  the  glenoid  fossa ; 
and  its  direction  is  changed  so  that  it  projects  forwards  for 
three-quai-ters  of  an  inch  beyond  the  edge  of  tlie  glenoid  fossa. 
Ita  apes,  its  narrowest  point,  is  bent  very  slightly  downwards. 
It  thus,  as  its  name  inijjhes,  somewhat  resembles  the  beak  of  a 
raven.  It  is  situated  an  inch  and  a  half  to  the  thoracic  side  of,' 
and  half  an  inch  l)eIow,  the  level  of  the  acromion,  and  is  on  a 
level  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  head  of  the  humerus. 
Tlie  centre  pomt  of  the  outer  curve  of  the  clavicle  is  situated 
in  a  vertical  line  immediately  above  the  angle  of  the  coracoid 
at  a  distance  of  about  half  an  inch.  Extending  forwards 
from  the  angle  where  the  ascending  suddenly  changes  into  the 
horizontal  part,  the  bone  is  raised  into  a  rough  and  oblique 
ridge,  which  separates  the  outer  surface  of  the  vertical  from 
the  upper  surface  of  tlie  horizontal  portion  of  the  process,  and 
is  prolonged  upon  the  outer  edge  to  the  apex.  This  ridge 
gives  attacliment  to  the  coraco-acromial  ligament.  The  inner 
edge  is  maiked  by  a  rough  ridge  which  extends  forwai-ds  for 
an  inch  or  more,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  trapezoid  portiou 
of  the  coraco-clavicular  hgarnent.  On  the  inner  side  of  the 
angle  of  the  coracoid  is  a  smooth  and  sometimes  facetted 
surface,  against  which  plays  the  conoid  ligament  in  the  back- 
ward and  forward  movement  of  the  scapula. 

The  coraco-clavicular  hgarnent  consists  of  two  parts — the 
conoid  and  the  trapezoid. 

The  conoid  ligament  is  the  most  internal  as  well  as  the 
posterior  portiou.  It  is  a  very  strong  and  coarsely  fasciculated 
band  of  triangular  shajw,  extending  upwards  and  outwards  from 
the  inner  side  of  the  root  of  the  coracoid,  to  the  tubercle  ou 
the  under  surface,  and  posterior  edge  of  the  outer  curve  of  the 
clavicle.     Ita  aj*x  is  at  the  inner  and   posterior   edge  of   tlie 
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root  of  the  coracoid  process  and  immediately  in  front  of  the 
supra-scapular  notch ;  some  of  its  fibres  are  connected  with 
the  scapula  even  below  the  supra-scapular  notch,  and  reach 
into  the  venter  for  some  short  distance.  Others  pass  back- 
wards over  the  supra-scapular  notch  and  form  part  of  the 
transverse  ligament.  Its  base  is  at  the  clavicle,  where  it  widens 
out  laterally  so  as  to  be  attached  to  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
lower  surface  of  the  clavicle,  on  the  outer  side  of,  as  well  as 
into  the  tuljercle  above  mentioned.  The  ligament  is  somewhat 
twisted  on  its  own  axis  as  it  ascends,  so  that  the  anterior  fibres 
at  the  coracoid  become  internal  at  the  clavicle,  and  are  inserted 
into  that  bone  at  and  near  to  the  tubercle,  while  the  fibres 
wliich  are  posterior  at  the  coracoid,  pass  outwards  upon  the 
clavicle  and  are  prolonged  from  the  inner  and  upper  edge  of 
the  supra-scapular  ligament  to  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
tmpezoid  ligament.  Without  being  absolutely  distinct  it  is 
easily  separated  from  the  trapezoid  ligament,  both  at  the 
coracoid  and  the  clavicle.  It  works  backwards  and  forwards 
on  the  facet  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  angle  of  the  coracoid, 
between  which  and  the  ligament  there  is  often  a  distinct 
bui-sa. 

The  conoid  ligament  chiefly  checks  tlie  backward  movements 
of  the  scapula  as  the  ti-apezoid  does  the  forward  movements 
of  that  bone.  It  therefore  protects  the  scapula  against  back- 
ward displacement,  either  from  the  action  of  the  posterior 
muscles,  such  as  the  rhomboids  and  part  of  the  trapezius,  or  by 
blows  on  tlie  front  of  the  shoulder.  The  coraco-clavicular 
ligament  as  a  whole  limits  the  movements  of  the  acromio- 
clavicular joint,  just  as  the  costo-clavicular  does  those  of  the 
sterno-clavicular  joint. 

The  trapezoid  HgamerU  is  the  anterior  and  outer  portion  of 
the  coraco-clavicular.  It  is  a  strong  flat  plane  of  closely  woven 
fibres,  tlie  surfaces  of  wliich  look  respectively  upwards  and 
inwards  towards  the  clavicle,  and  downwards  and  outwards 
over  the  upper  surface  of  the  coracoid  process,  and  the  gle- 
noid fossa.  It  is  more  oblique  in  direction  than  the  conoid, 
wliich  is  nearly  vertical.  It  is  quadrilateral  in  shape,  with  its 
anterior  edge  longer  than  the  posterior,  and  its  upper  surface 
slo])e(l  off  obliquely  behind.  At  the  coracoid  it  is  attached  for 
about  an  inch  to  the  rough  ridge  which  runs  forwards  from  the 
angle  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  process,  as  well  as  to  the 
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angle  itself  i 


ecliately  altove   tlie  facet  for  the  play  of  tlie 


conoid  ligament ;  aome  of  its  fibres  are  placed  under  cover  of 
the  conoid  ligament.  At  the  clavicle  it  lias  ratlier  a  more 
leugtliy  attacliment  to  the  oblique  ridge  wliicli  runs  out- 
wards and  forwards  from  the  tubercle  for  the  conoid  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  bone.  Its  posterior  edge  is  in  juicta- 
position  to  the  outer  and  hinder  portion  of  the  conoid  liga- 
ment, while  its  anterior  border  is  free  in  the  dissect«d  state, 
and  overlies  the  base  of  tlie  coraeo-acromial  ligament.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  clavicle  it  blends  witli  the  inferior  pajt  of 
tlie  aci'omio-clavicular  capsule. 

The  trapezoid  ligament  cliiefly  limits  the  forward  movements 
of  the  scapula,  as  the  conoid  does  the  backward  movements  of 
that  bone.  Like  the  conoid,  it  strengthens  very  tnatenally  tlie 
ae^omiQ-cla^^cu]ar  joint,  preventing  the  scapula  from  being 
displaced  inwards  beneath  tlie  clavicle  either  by  violence  or 
muscular  action — a  tendency  to  which  the  obliquely  cut  sur- 
fac«3  of  tiie  clavicle  and  acromion  dispose  the  joint. 

The  Movements  between  the  Scapula  and  CLAvrcLE. — 
Owing  to  the  want  of  security  afforded  by  the  shape  of  tlie 
articular  surfaces  of  the  acromion,  and  outer  end  of  the  clavicle, 
the  entire  strength  of  the  acromio-elavieular  joint  must  l)e 
derived  from  ligaments.  These  ligaments,  while  knitting  the 
bones  together  with  sufficient  firmness  to  enable  them  to  i-esist 
all  ordinary  displacing  forces,  do  not  permit  of  more  than  very 
limited  movement*  taking  place  between  them.  To  under- 
stand what  these  movements  are,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
it  is  the  scapula  which  moves  upon  the  outer  end  of  the  cla- 
vicle, altliongh  the  clavicle  in  its  turn,  carried  by  the  ligaments 
which  unite  it  with  the  scapula,  moves  upon  the  stenium.  But 
the  scajiula,  in  moving  upon  the  end  of  the  clavicle,  moves 
likewise  upon  the  thorax  in  a  forward  and  backward,  as  well 
as  in  an  upward  and  downward  direction,  and  also  in  a  rotatory 
manner  around  a  line,  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  tlattened 
blade,  below  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  Throughout  these  move- 
ments the  lower  angle  and  the  base  of  the  scapula  are  kept  in 
contact  with  the  ribs  by  the  latissimus  dorsi,  which  straps  down 
the  former,  and  by  the  serratus  magnus  and  rhomboids  attached 
to  the  latter.  This  being  the  case,  had  there  laeen  no  acromio- 
elavicidar  joint,  as  the  scapula  glided  forwards  and  backwards 
on   the  tliora.x,  the  glenoid  socket  could  not  have  ])reserved  its 
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obliquely  forward  direction  ;  on  the  contmry,  the  flocket  wonld 
have  shifted  round  a  vertical  axis,  and  tlio  sliouldc^r  WDiild  havo 
pointed  inwards  wlien  the  scapula  w:us  advanctul,  and  ont.wunln 
when  it  was  drawn  backwanls  towards  tlie  8j)ini^  to  a  dc^f^'rrn 
greater  than  would  be  dosiraWo  or  convenient.  TIiIh  (IIh- 
advantage  would  have  been  esi)ecially  felt  in  striking  forwanU 
from  the  shoulder ;  for  at  the  same  time  tliat  the  arm  wiut 
outstretched,  the  scapula  rolling  forwards  round  tins  thorax^ 
and  having  its  centre  of  motion  at  the  sUirno-chivicidar  joint, 
would,  if  immovably  fixed  to  the  outer  end  of  th(j  clavicli\ 
have  had  the  direction  of  the  glenoid  fossa  so  diverUul  inwanln 
that  it  would  no  longer  have  afforded  a  surface  fairly  o))poH(3d 
to  the  head  of  the  humerus,  but  would  have  ])rciHented  an 
inclined  surface,  off  which  the  head  of  the  humerus  wouW  have 
had  a  tendency  to  glide,  and  thus  to  forwj  its  M'ay  through  the 
inner  and  forepart  of  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder-joint. 

By  means  of  the  acromio-clavicular  joint  the  swipula  can  Ixs 
forcibly  advanced  n^n  the  thorax  and  yet  keep  itn  glenoid 
socket  facing  fairly  fom-ards,  the  scapula  so  moving  u]xm  the 
claWcle  as  to  make  the  jx)sterior  angle  l^fitween  the  clavicle 
and  acromion  process  more  acute.  In  tliLs  way  the  forr^e  of 
the  muscles  of  the  shoulder,  arm,  and  frm^ann  can  Uj  crjm- 
biued  in  giving  a  direct  blow  ;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
shock  received  by  the  fist,  and  j^assing  through  the  length  of 
the  humerus,  is  transmitted  directly  fr^im  the  hea/1  of  that 
bone  to  the  glenoid  canity,  and  is  thetK>^  distribuUf^i  Ut  tin; 
anterior  costa  and  the  sujierior  co»ta  thrriugh  tlie  \fHJHti  of  the 
coracoid  process,  and  inclirectly  trarixmitt^^i  tlmitigh  i\m 
acromion  and  along  the  spine  of  the  H^:apuUi  Ui  tittt  jftmUmtfT 
costa  of  the  .scapula,  and  forwank  Vj  the  f^Hvichi,  an/1  along  it 
to  the  stemo-claA-icular  joint-  It  isi  w#Jl  knoirri  tlwt  the  tuffHt 
forcible  blow  that  can  1a  d^rlivf^re"!  hi  vitun  tJ*f;  HuUt  of  tiu^ 
body  is  inclined  t^jwaid^  the  obj<i/.'t  V>  >je  %tni^;k,  siu/l  tl<i?  ami 
is  thrown  ouiwari*  and  forw;jiri«  fjvw  iJ/j&it  *!-id<?,  TUbi  w  ilttt 
movement  of  Xoxhxii,  aud  xh*r  'aXXiVjdtt  i±ud  woy^itufihi  of 
fencing.  Wjih  iL*:  s':*ijj'jla  v*:]]  'Jrawjj  W;k  V;viai'ij:  tli/e 
spine,  the  f-ri^VrT-jf.-j-  a:j::j.*r  f'jJiXi'^^J  by  xht^  n/.'rjw'yjh  a/id  ^:l}i\if:Ui 
at  it?  m^j^x  ^/r>Ta.vr  d*-z?^'.-^  «ixd  Vj.*:  JjL'^uJd'^r  aud  ^rJi/>w  joiiits 
bent,  th*  oiTisele*  ir}Jf;ij  dj-^w  lijk  v;aj,'!jia  away  fivju  Uxe  mifuya 
are  rea»lv  tiT"  a/.i  f:iLLu]Laii»3^>u^]v  •■■jtjj  xh'j^  wLi'.L  itU^i'/iiieu  ili*i 
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kept  fully  against  the  head  uf  the  huuerus,  and  the  clavicle 
aud  acromion  are  lirought  to  their  most  acute  angle  at  the 
acromio-elavicular  joint. 

It  must  be  home  in  mind  that  wliilst  the  base  of  tlie 
scapula  is  held  a<^inot  the  thorax  and  I'evolvea  upon  it,  yet 
tliat  the  entire  scapula  moves  in  the  arc  of  a  circle,  whose 
centre  is  the  stemo-clavicular  joint,  and  whose  radius  is  the 
clavicle ;  and  not  in  the  arc  of  the  cii'cle  formed  by  any  one 
of  the  five  costal  arches  upon  whieli  it  is  placed,  each  one  of 
wliich,  moreover,  diffei-s  from  the  rest.  Now  as  this  radius  is 
elastic ;  as  part  of  the  venter  of  the  scapula  has  to  be  retained 
in  contact  with  the  thoracic  wall ;  and  as  owing  to  the  pull  of 
tlie  various  muscles  wiiich  act  on  the  scapula  there  is  a  cou- 
eiderable  tendency  to  drag  the  scapula  inwards  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  would,  if  possible,  get  nearer  the  centre  of  the 
circle  the  furtlier  towards  tlie  front  it  came ;  the  radius,  instead 
of  remaining  straight,  would  gradually  become  curved  back- 
wards near  ite  junction  with  the  ai-c,  while  a  counter,  forward, 
curve  would  be  formed  at  tlie  opposite  end.  This,  too,  would 
occur  notwithstanding  the  movements  of  the  acroraio-clavioular 
joint.  Thus  it  seems  to  me  that  the  curves  of  the  clavicle  are 
t(>  be  explained  by  the  shape  of  the  tliorax,  against  which  the 
scapula  is  held  by  muscles,  and  by  the  direction  of  tlie  pull  of 
those  muscles  as  they  drag  forwards  the  scajiula  upon  the  outtr 
extremity  of  the  radius  formed  by  tlie  clavicle.  Hence,  too, 
we  see  more  considerably  curved  clavicles  in  males  than  in 
females,  and  in  muscular  men  than  in  tlie  weakly  or  inactive. 

Again,  were  it  not  for  the  acromio-elavicular  joint,  tlie  luwer 
angle  of  the  scapula  could  not  have  been  retained  in  contact 
with  the  cliest  wall  during  the  rising  and  falling  of  the 
shoulder,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  diameter  of  the  chest 
from  the  second  to  the  seventh  rila ;  while  the  glenoid  fossa 
would  have  sldfted  round  a  transverse  axis,  so  that  its  upper 
end  would  Ite  tilted  downwards  when  the  Iwdy  of  tlie  scapula 
was   raised,   and    thrown    upwards    when   the    scapula   was 


When  moving  forwards  and  backwards  the  scapida  turns 
roimd  a  vertical  axis  drawn  tliroiigh  the  acromio-elavicular 
joint,  in  a  Iiiuge-like  manner  upon  the  end  of  the  clavicle, 
carrying  with  it  at  the  same  time  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle 
itself,  80  that  both  ad\'ance  and  retire  together ;  and  the  inner 
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end  of  the  clavicle  moves  upon  the  fibro-cartilage  of  the 
stemo-clavicular  joint  When  the  scapula  ascends  and  de- 
scends, it  turns  in  a  hinge-like  manner  roimd  a  transverse  axis 
drawn  through  the  joint,  upon  the  extremity  of  the  clavicle, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  clavicle  together  with  the  fibro- 
cartilage  of  the  stemo-clavicular  joint  moves  upon  the  costo- 
stemal  socket. 

In  the  rotation  of  the  scapula,  roimd  an  axis  through  its 
own  centre,  and  at  right  angles  to  its  flat  surfaces,  the  acromion 
moves  in  a  complex  manner  upon  the  clavicle  roimd  both 
the  vertical  and  transverse  axes.  Such  rotation  occurs  when 
we  raise,  and  at  the  same  time  advance,  the  shoulder,  as  when 
we  reach  anything  above  our  head,  or  take  off  our  hat ;  and 
when  we  depress  and  at  the  same  time  draw  back  the 
shoulder. 

There  are  no  movements  in  which  the  clavicle  moves  upon 
the  acromion  while  the  scapula  is  fixed,  nor  in  which  the 
scapula  moves  on  the  fixed  clavicle.  They  mutually  affect 
each  other,  so  that  the  muscles  which  act  upon  the  one  move 
both  bones. 

The  Muscles  moving  the  Scapula  and  the  Clavicle. — 
From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
scapula  and  clavicle  together  move  in  the  arc  of  a  circle,  the 
radiiis  of  which  is  the  clavicle,  and  the  centre  the  stemo- 
clavicular  joint ;  that  while  the  posterior  costa  and  inferior 
angle  of  the  scapula  are  retained  by  muscles  against  the  chest 
wall,  the  rest  of  the  scapula  is  thrown  off  from  the  side  and 
front  of  the  thorax,  as  it  advances  or  rises,  by  its  connexion 
with  the  clavicle,  i,e,,  with  the  radius  of  the  circle  in  which 
it  moves ;  but  that  this  connexion  is  a  movable  and  not  a  fixed 
one,  in  order  that  while  moving  together  the  bones  may  also 
move  on  one  another,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  uniformity  to 
the  direction  of  the  glenoid  socket,  joints,  and  the  shoulder. 

The  acromio-clavicular  joint  being  a  hinge  joint,  in  which 
neither  part  of  the  hinge  is  fixed,  any  muscle  which  tends  to 
move  one  portion  in  any  direction  will  similarly  affect  the 
other,  and  will  at  the  same  time  move  the  two  bones  upon  the 
stemo-clavicular  joint. 

The  muscles  may  be  grouped  into  those  which  act  directly, 
and  those  which  act  only  occasionjdly  and  indirectly  upon  the 
joint     1.  Most  of  the  muscles  which  act  directly  upon  it  are 
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inserted  into  the  ec^jmla  alone.  Tliey  are  the  fi-vahr  aurfiili 
acapidce,  inserted  into  the  upper  angle  of  tlie  jiosUirior  ctista ; 
and  tlie  rhoiiiboitU,  attached  to  the  posterior  costn,  ull  of  which 
pull  the  lione  liack  townrds  the  epine,  and  help  to  keep  the 
base  of  the  scapula  aguinat  the  chest  wall.  'J1ie  levator  also 
elevates  the  scapula  and  rnletes  it  so  as  to  depress  the  glenoid 
fosaa.  The  sci-rafiis  ruagnua,  inserted  into  the  whole  lengtli  of 
the  base  as  well  as  tlie  upper  and  lower  angle's  on  the  ventral 
surface,  draws  the  scapula  forwards  and  keeps,  tlie  base  and 
upper  and  lower  angles  ajjainst  tlie  chest  wall ;  the  pettoralia 
minor  inserted  into  the  inner  aide  of  the  ti|t  of  the  coracoid 
process  pulls  the  anterior  angle  of  the  scapula  downwards  and 
forwards,  and  thus  tends  to  throw  the  inferior  angle  hookwards. 

2.  One  important  muscle,  acting  directly  upon  the  joint,  ia 
inserted  into  both  clavicle  and  scapula — viz.,  the  trapexine. 
The  superior  fibres  of  the  trapezius  elevate  the  outer  half  of 
tlie  clavicle,  the  middle  fibres  elevate  the  acromion,  and  the 
inferior  fibres  draw  the  spine  of  the  scapula  downwards  and 
towards  the  spinal  column.  When  all  the  fibres  of  the  muscles 
act  together  the  scapula  is  rotated,  so  that  the  acromion  is 
raised  and  drawn  inwards  towards  the  column,  the  aujierior 
angle  is  depressed  and  drawn  inwards,  and  the  inferior  angle  is 
thrown  away  from  the  spinal  colunm  and  elevated. 

3.  One  muscle,  acting  on  tlie  joint,  is  inserted  into  the 
clavicle  alone — viz.,  the  atAdavim.  Attached  to  tlie  groove  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  bone,  as  far  outwards  as  the  recess 
between  the  conoid  and  trapezoid  ligaments,  it  depresses  the 
outer  end  of  the  clavicle.  All  the  muscles,  excepting  the  sub- 
clavius  and  the  superior  fibres  of  the  traficzius,  act  first  on  the 
scapula,  which  tlien  carries  witli  it  the  clavicle,  whereas  tliese 
two  muscles  act  first  on  the  clavicle,  which  then  carries  witli  it 
the  scapula. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  subclavius  e.Ttenda  obliquely 
the  whole  way  between  the  costo-clavicular  and  coraco- 
clavicular  ligaments,  and  by  assisting  these  ligaments  to  keep 
the  clavicle  in  its  proper  jiosition  it  must  give  support  and 
security  to  both  the  sterno-  and  the  acromio-clavicular  joints ; 
to  the  former  by  holding  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle  inwards 
against  tlie  chondro-stemal  facet ;  and  to  the  acromio-clavicular 
by  preventing  the  upward  and  outward  displacement  of  the 
outer  end  of  the  clavicle  upon  the  acromion, 
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If  the  actions  of  the  several  muscles  be  considered  collec- 
tively, the  trapezius,  levator  anguli  scapulae,  and  the  rhomboids 
elevate  the  scapula  and  outer  part  of  the  clavicle ;  the  lower 
part  of  the  trapezius,  the  pectoraHs  minor,  and  the  subclavius 
depress  them.  The  serratus  magnus  carries  them  forwards,  and 
the  trapezius  and  rhomboids  draw  them  backwards.  By  the 
associated  action  of  these  muscles  rotation  is  produced. 

The  muscles  which  act  indirectly  upon  the  bones  of  the 
shoulder  act  from  the  humerus  and  forearm  when  these  parts 
are  fixed.  They  are  (1)  the  latissimus  dorsi,  which  arises  by 
a  few  fibres  from  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  and  by 
passing  over  it  like  a  strap  assists  the  lower  part  of  the  serratus 
magnus  in  keeping  it  against  the  thorax,  and  limits  its  out- 
ward projection  when  the  arm  is  raised.  The  latissimus  dorsi 
and  pectoralis  major  act  powerfully  upon  the  shoulder  when 
they  have  brought  the  arm  into  contact  with  the  side,  or  when 
the  deltoid  has  fixed  the  shoulder-joint ;  thus  the  pectoralis  major 
draws  forwards  and  downwards  the  shoulder  when  we  cringe 
with  cold  or  fear ;  and  the  latissimus  dorsi,  with  arms  against 
the  sides,  throws  the  shoulders  downwards  and  backwards  at 
the  order  "  attention."  (2)  The  deltoid,  biceps,  coraco-brachialis, 
and  triceps  depress  the  shoulder  when  the  arm  is  fixed  in  a 
downward  position.  (3)  The  supra-  and  infra-spinatus,  the 
teres  major  and  minor,  and  sub-scapularis  draw  it  forwards. 
But  all  these  muscles  are  concerned  primarily  in  moving  the 
humerus  at  the  shoulder-joint,  and  only  under  exceptional  con- 
ditions move  the  shoulder  bones  upon  the  sterno-clavicular 
joint,  or  on  one  another  at  the  acromio-clavicular  articulation. 

BuRS.«. — ^There  are  usually  three  bursae  in  association  with 
this  joint  and  its  ligaments.  1.  In  the  recess  between  the  conoid 
and  trapezoid  ligaments.  2.  Between  the  base  of  the  cora- 
coid  process  on  its  inner  side,  and  the  apex  of  the  conoid  liga- 
ment. 3.  Below  the  coraco-acromial  ligament,  between  it  and 
the  acromion  above,  and  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder-joint 
below.  This  last  is  usually  of  considerable  size,  the  other  two 
are  but  very  small  sacs. 

Arteries. — Tlie  svpra-scKipular  artery  gives  off  behind  the 
clavicle  a  branch  which  supplies  the  subclavius  muscle,  and 
extends  along  it  as  far  as  the  conoid  and  trapezoid  ligaments. 
These  ligaments  are  pierced  by  twigs  from  this  branch,  which 
afterwards  get  into  the  joint  on  the  inferior  aspect. 
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Another  branch  is  given  off  from  the  supra-scapular  artery, 
which  cur^'es  round  the  lower  edge  of  the  supra-spinatus,  reaches 
the  under  aspect  of  the  acromion  and  acromio-cla\icular  joint, 
and  supplies  it.  There  is  quite  a  free  anastomosis  of  small 
arteries  on  the  under  surface  of  this  joint,  and  the  coraco- 
clavicular  ligaments  are  also  supplied  from  the  same  source. 

The  acromial  branch  of  the  acromio-thoracic  axis,  the  anterior 
eircumjlex,  the  giipra-scapular,  'and  sometimes  a  branch  from 
the  transvermlis  colli,  anastomose  upon  and  supply  the  joint 
by  piercing  it  on  the  upper  surface. 

Nerves. — Branches  are  sent  to  this  joint  from  the  supra- 
scapular and  the  circumflex. 

Scapular  Ligaments. 

There  are  two  ligaments  proper  to  the  scapula — that  is, 
passing  from  one  point  to  another  of  the  bone,  and  not  con- 
nected with  any  other  bone.  These  are  the  coraco-acromial, 
and  the  transverse  or  supra-scapular  ligaments. 

The  coraco-acromial  ligament  is  a  broad,  triangular,  flat 
membrane,  wide  at  the  coracoid  and  contracted  to  a  blunt  apex 
at  the  acromion  process.  It  is  composed  of  strong  fibres, 
which  are  attached  all  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  horizontal 
portion  of  the  coracoid,  and  after  passing  with  varying  degrees 
of  obliquity  outwards  and  a  little  upwards,  tliey  are  inserted 
into  the  apex  of  the  acromion,  as  well  as  into  the  process 
immediately  below  the  facet  for  the  clavicle,  close  to  the 
inferior  fibres  of  the  acromio-clavicular  capsule. 

The  fibres  which  arise  most  posteriorly  from  the  coracoid 
are  the  tliickest,  and  run  forwards  slightly,  as  well  as  outwards 
and  upwards,  to  their  insertion.  Some  few  of  them  overlap 
the  rest,  and  get  inserted  into  the  apex  of  the  acromion. 

The  fibres  which  arise  most  anteriorly  from  the  coracoid  are 
also  strong,  and  most  of  them  are  inserted  into  the  apex  of  the 
acromion,  but  a  few  pass  beneath  the  rest  to  be  attached  below 
the  facet  for  the  clavicle. 

The  intermediate  fibres  are  tliinner  and  more  membranous, 
and  are  inserted  at  the  acromion  beneath  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior fibres.  The  surfaces  of  this  ligament  look — the  one, 
upwards  and  slightly  forwards,  the  other,  downwards  with  a 
slight  inclination  backwards.     It  overhangs  the  shoulder-joint, 
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from  the  capsule  of  which  it  is  separated  by  a  bursa,  and  the 
tendon  of  the  sub-scapularis  muscle.  The  posterior  edge  is  in 
the  same  vertical  plane  as  the  anterior  border  of  the  outer  end 
of  the  clavicle.  The  anterior  edge  projects  over  the  centre  of 
the  head  of  the  humerus.  The  ligament  measures  more  than 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  from  before  backwards  at  the  coracoid, 
but  less  than  half  an  inch  at  the  acromion.  It  is  barely 
one-third  of  an  inch  above  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder-joint, 
and  in  the  undissected  subject,  especially  near  the  glenoid 
cavity,  there  is  not  a  quarter  of  an  inch  interval 

It  serves  to  bind  the  coracoid  and  acromion  processes  toge- 
ther, and  to  strengthen  each  by  their  imion,  enabling  the  acro- 
mion to  resist  forces  which  tend  to  drive  it  outwards,  and  the 
coracoid  forces  which  would  displace  it  inwards.  It  likewise 
holds  off  the  deltoid  muscle  from  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder, 
and  protects  the  joint  from  violence  directed  downwards  and 
backwards  upon  it.  In  some  animals,  such  as  the  sloths,  the 
two  processes  are  still  further  strengthened  by  a  bony  arch. 

The  transverse,  coracoid,  or  supra-scapular  ligament  is  a  small 
triangular  band  of  fibrous  tissue,  having  its  surfaces  looking 
inwards  and  outwards,  and  its  edges,  which  are  thin  and  sharp, 
turned  upwards  and  downwards. 

It  forms  a  continuation  of  the  superior  costa,  which  it  con- 
nects with  the  angle  of  the  coracoid  process,  while  it  bridges 
over  the  supra-scapular  notch.  Its  base  is  behind,  where  it 
springs  from  the  upper  border,  especially  on  its  external 
aspect,  of  the  scapula,  for  a  distance  of  one-third  of  an  inch 
behind  the  notch.  Its  apex  is  at  the  outer  lip  of  the  angle  of 
the  coracoid  process,  where  its  fibres  are  inserted  under  the 
edge  of  the  trapezoid  ligament ;  but  some  of  its  internal  and 
upper  fibres  are  continued  directly  onwards  into  the  outer  edge 
of  the  conoid  ligament,  with  the  fibres  of  which  they  are 
inserted  into  the  clavicle.  The  posterior  edge  of  the  trapezoid 
ligament  is  thus  embraced  by  or  interdigitated  between  fibres 
of  the  supra-scapular  ligament.  It  serves  to  bridge  over  the 
supra-scapular  notch,  and  to  make  the  superior  costa  of  the 
scapula  directly  continuous  with  the  coracoid  process. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


THE    SHOULDER-JOINT. 


Clasa,  DiarthroBiB.  Subdivmonj  Enarthrodia. 

The  shoulder  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  movable  of  joints. 

like  the  hip,  it  is  an  cnarthrodial,  or  ball  and  socket  joint, 
and  consists  of  a  large  ball — viz,,  the  head  of  the  humerus,  play- 
ing in  a  shallow  cup — viz.,  the  glenoid  fossa  of  the  scapula.  It  is 
retained  in  position  much  less  by  ligaments  than  by  muscles 
and  the  effect  of  atmospheric  pressure ;  and  from  the  looseness 
of  its  capsule,  as  well  as  from  all  the  other  conditions  of  its 
construction  and  position,  it  is  exceedingly  liable  to  be  dis- 
placed. As  against  its  exposed  position  it  has  this  defence, 
that  it  is  sheltered  beneath  large  projecting  processes — the 
acromion  and  coracoid. 

The  Scapula. — ^The  portion  of  the  scapula  which  enters 
into  the  formation  of  this  joint  is  the  most  important  segment 
of  the  bone,  and  to  its  functions  tlie  general  shape  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  rest  are  adapted.  It  is  usually  described  under 
the  name  of  external  or  arttcvlar  angle  of  the  scapula,  but  may 
more  appropriately  be  styled  the  glenoid  process.  This  pro- 
cess presents  an  articular  depression — the  glenoid  cavity ;  by 
its  body  it  supports  the  coracoid  process,  while  it  is  marked 
off  from  the  expanded  ala  of  the  scapula  by  a  constriction 
immediately  behind  the  root  of  the  coracoid  process,  named  the 
surgical  neck  of  the  scapula.  It  forms  the  anterior  or  external 
angle  of  the  scapula. 

The  glenoid  cavity  is  a  very  shallow  articular  depression, 
situated  on  the  free  surface  of  the  glenoid  process.  It  is  of  an 
oval  shape,  with  its  long  diameter  vertical,  or  nearly  so,  and 
measures  usually  about  an  inch  and  a  half ;  it  is  wider  below 
than  above,  being  usually  an  inch  from  side  to  side  at  its 
widest  part,  and  gradually  narrowing  towards  the  upper  end,  it 
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is  there  less  than  three-eighths  of  an  inch.     The  curve  of  the 
outer  margin  is  nniform,  but  that  of  the  inner  is  slightly  notched 
or  indented  near  the  apex,  so  that  the  general  outline  of  the 
cavity  presents  the  appearance  of  a  section   through  a  some- 
what irregularly  shaped  pear.    Its  general  direction  is  outwards, 
forwards,  and  a  little  downwards.     It  is  coated  in  the  recent 
state  by  articular  cartilage,  which  is  thinnest  at  the  centre,  and 
gradually  thickens  towards  the  circimiference.     To  the  margins 
is  attached  the  glenoid  ligament — a  fibro-cartUaginous  structure, 
by  which  the  cavity  is   deepened;   and  to  the  rough  surface 
beyond   the  margin — the  neck  of  the  glenoid  process,  or  as  it 
is  sometimes  described,  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  scapula — 
the  capsular   ligament  of  the    shoulder   is   connected.      The 
margin  of  the  cavity  is  a  little  more  prominent  on  the  inner 
side  than  on  the  outer,  and  in  this  direction  a  greater  liability 
to  displacement  lies ;  but  the  thickest  and  strongest  part  of 
the  margin,  as  well  as  the  broadest  part  of  the  cavity,  is  below. 
It  is  this  lower  part  which  sustains  the  chief  pressure  of  the 
head  of  the  himierus  both  from  muscular  action  and  violence, 
and  on  this  account  it  is  strengthened  by  the  thick  curved  an- 
terior costa  of  the  scapula,  as  well  as  by  a  thick  ridge  running 
downwards  from  the  margin  of  the  cavity  along  the  costa. 

The  base  of  the  coracoid  process  forms  the  upper  edge  of 
the  glenoid  cavity,  and,  together  with  the  glenoid  process,  is 
situated  beyond  the  neck  of  the  scapula — ^usually  described  as 
the  surgical  neck  of  the  scapula.  The  great  scapular  notch, 
which  leads  from  the  supra-  to  the  infra-spinous  fossa,  is  on  the 
outer  part  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the 
glenoid  process,  between  the  spine  and  glenoid  cavity. 

The  Humerus. — The  superior  extremity  of  the  humerus 
consists  of  a  globular  head  and  two  non-articular  eminences — 
called  the  greater  and  lesser  tuberosities. 

The  head  forms  part  of  a  true  sphere,  and  in  the  recent 
state  is  covered  with  articular  cartilage  which  is  thickest  over 
the  middle.  The  smooth  articular  surface  of  the  head  is  Umited 
by  a  sinuous  irregular  margin  forming  by  no  means  a  true 
circle,  and  is  received  into  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula. 
It  looks  upwards,  inwards,  and  a  little  backwards,  being  set  off 
obliquely  from  the  inner  and  back  aspect  of  the  extremity  of 
the  shaft.  Below  the  sinuous  margin  is  a  slight  and  narrow 
constriction,  best  marked  in  the  upper  half  of  its  circumference 
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and  gradually  merging  off  into  tlie  shaft  below  ;  it  separates 
the  head  from  tlie  shaft  and  tuljeroaities,  and  is  styled  the 
anaiofiiical  neck  of  Oic  humerus.  It  forms  a  contrast  to  the 
elongated  neck  of  the  femiu-  wliicli  carries  off  the  liead  of  that 
bono  to  some  distance  from  the  shaft.  Tliis  neck  is  perforated 
in  ita  lower  half  hy  several  large  foramina  for  Lloodvesaels, 
and  gives  attaelmient  all  around  to  the  cupaulor  ligament  of 
the  shoulder. 

The   greatest   measurement   of  the   articular 
DuoBAK  IIL      facet  is  in  a  horizontal  direction  on  a  line  witli 
the  base  of  the  greater  tuberosity  and  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lesser ;  this  measurement  is  usually 
Mk  \     \j   about  two  and  a  half  inclies  ;  the  next  greatest 
I  ■jJu-J    is  in  a  vertical  direction  from  tlie  ridge  on  the 
1  SlSwr     g™**®""  tuberosity  separating  the  facet  for  the 
llP  ^r        Bupra-  from  that  for  the  iufra-spinatus  muscle, 
to  the  under  side  of  the  anatomical  neck ;  this 
is  usually  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  less  tlian 
the  foregoing.    It  will  be  seen  on  looking  at  the 
accompanying  diagram  how  much  more  of  the 
articidar  surface  is  above  than  below  the  hori- 
zontal axis  of  the  head. 

The  greater  tuberosity  surmounts  the  outer 
side  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  anil  extends  obhquoly  around  to 
the  posterior  aspect.  It  is  separated  from  the  globular  articular 
surface  of  the  head  by  the  narrow  constriction  forming  the 
anatomical  neck,  and  from  the  lesser  tuberosity  by  the  deep 
groove  for  the  biceps  tendon.  Its  upper  surface  is  marked  by 
three  flattened  smooth  facets  separated  by  two  narrow  slight 
ridges  which  mark  the  insertion  of  tlie  supra-  and  infra-spi- 
natus  and  teres  minor  muscles.  Its  outer  surface  is  rough  and 
continuous  with  the  shaft  of  the  humenia, 

The  leaser  tuberosity  surmoimts  tlie  anterior  aspect  of  the 
shaft,  and  is  more  prominent,  tliough  smaller,  than  the  greater. 
It  slopes  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards  from  the  inner 
margin  of  the  bicipital  groove,  and  like  the  greater  tuberosity 
is  most  prominent  where  it  forms  part  of  tlte  boundary  of  that 
groove.  It  ie  separated  from  the  articular  surface  of  the  head 
by  the  anatomical  neck,  and  on  its  summit  is  a  facet  for  the 
insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  sul)-scaptUaris. 

The  bicipital  groove  is  deep  and  narrow  above,  where  it  is 
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bounded  by  the  tuberosities,  and  is  lined  by  a  thin  layer  of 
articular  cartilage  and  a  prolongation  of  the  synovial  capsule  of 
the  shoulder-joint;  it  is  shallow,  and  a  little  broader  below,  where 
it  inclines  downwards  and  inwards  on  the  front  of  the  shaft. 
It  commences  at  the  anatomical  neck  between  the  external  and 
internal  tuberosities,  and  ends  on  the  lower  part  of  the  upper 
third  of  the  shaft. 

Below  the  tuberosities  the  bone  becomes  rapidly  smaller  as 
the  superior  extremity  passes  into  the  shaft.  This  part  of  the 
bone  is  called  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus,  but  it  has 
no  special  importance  in  relation  to  the  shoulder-joint. 

The  Ligaments. — The  ligaments  of  the  shoulder-joint 
consist  of  a  capsule,  and  a  ligament  superadded  to  the  cap- 
sule at  one  part — viz.,  the  coraco-humeraL  There  is  also  a 
circumferential  fibro-cartilage,  called  the  glenoid  ligament. 
Moreover,  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  which  arises  from  the 
glenoid  process  of  the  scapula  and  passes  over  the  head  of  the 
humerus,  must  be  considered  with  the  ligaments  of  the  joint. 

The  capsular  ligament  is  a  loose  sac  insufficient  by  itself 
to  maintain  the  bones  in  contact.  It  consists  of  fairly 
distinct,  but  not  coarse  fibres,  closely  woven  together  and 
running,  some  straight,  others  obliquely,  between  scapula  and 
humerus ;  and  of  others  again  interwoven  with  the  foregoing 
and  passing  circularly  amongst  them. 

At  the  scapula  it  is  fixed,  all  around  the  dorsal  aspect,  to 
the  prominent  rough  surface  of  the  glenoid  process,  and  even 
extends  beyond,  to  be  attached  to  the  outer  part  of  the  great 
scapular  notch.  Above,  it  is  fixed  to  the  root  of  the  coracoid. 
On  the  inner  side  it  is  attached  to  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
glenoid  process  at  a  variable  distance  from  the  articular  margin, 
occasionally  reaching  upwards  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
horizontal  arm  of  tlie  coracoid,  and  often  for  half  an  inch  or 
more  inwards  upon  the  neck  of  the  scapula;  it  thus  allows 
of  the  synovial  lining  of  the  capsule  forming  quite  a  pouch 
upon  the  fore  and  inner  aspects  of  the  root  of  the  coracoid. 
In  other  cases,  however,  the  capsule  does  not  extend  further 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  beyond  the  articular  margin  on  this 
aspect  of  the  joint.  Below  the  glenoid  fossa  the  capsule 
blends  with  the  origin  of  the  long  head  of  the  triceps  wliich 
arises  from  the  axillary  border  of  the  scapula  right  up  to  the 
border   of    the    glenoid   ligament,   and  as   the   muscle   pMses 
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downwards  and  outwards  its  sheath  is  attached  to  the  under 
side  of  the  capsule. 

At  the  humerus  the  upper  half  is  fixed  to  the  ana- 
tomical neck  of  the  bone — i.e,,  to  the  groove  between  the 
tuberosities  and  the  margin  of  the  articular  head ;  between 
the  tuberosities  it  sends  down  over  the  bicipital  groove  and 
biceps  tendon  a  tliick  prolongation,  which  gradually  attenuates 
as  it  descends.  The  lower  lialf  of  the  capsule  descends 
upon  the  humerus  further  from  the  margin  of  the  articular 
facet,  but  some  of  the  deeper  fibres  are  reflected  upwards  so  as 
to  be  attached  close  to  the  articular  margin,  and  they  thus 
form,  but  to  a  much  slighter  degree,  a  kind  of  fibrous  invest- 
ment for  this  part  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  as  fibres 
similarly  reflected  in  the  capsule  of  the  hip,  do  for  the  cervix 
femoris. 

The  tendons  of  the  shoulder  muscles  which  pass  outwards 
over  the  capsule  from  the  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces 
of  the  scapula  to  be  inserted  into  the  tuberosities  of  the 
humerus,  strengthen  the  capsule  very  considerably,  more  espe- 
cially near  their  insertions,  and  are  chiefly  instnmiental  in 
holding  the  head  of  the  humerus  against  the  cavity  of  the 
scapula. 

With  care,  however,  the  tendons  of  the  tliree  muscles 
inserted  into  the  great  tuberosity  can  be  separated  from  the 
capsule  right  onwards  to  their  bony  attachment ;  generally  also 
this  can  be  done  with  the  tendon  of  the  sub-scapularis.  Some- 
times, when  the  bursa  between  this  tendon  and  the  neck  of  the 
scapula  communicates  with  the  synovial  sac  of  the  joint,  the 
capsule  beneath  the  tendon  is  very  thin  and  can  only  with 
diflBculty,  if  at  all,  be  separated  from  it. 

Where  the  sub-scapularis  is  inserted  into  the  lesser  tuberosity 
there  is  sometimes  a  well-formed  sesamoid  bone,  the  size  of  a 
flattened  marble,  with  a  polished  surface  next  the  tuberosity. 
More  often  than  not,  however,  the  capsule  is  as  thick  on  its 
inner  aspect  as  on  its  outer,  and  I  have  sometimes  seen  the 
inner  portion  below  the  border  of  the  sub-scapularis  the 
thickest  part  of  the  whole  capsule,  while  the  outer  has  been 
very  thin.  At  any  rate  there  is  no  one  area  of  this  capsule  which 
is  constantly  so  different  from  the  rest  in  density  and  strength,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  hip-joint  capsule,  and  the  reason  is  clear. 
In  the  hip-joint  the  greater  thickness  of  certain  portions  of  the 
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capsular  ligament  is  requisite  for  steadiness  and  support,  and 
to  economise  muscular  action,  but  in  the  shoulder-joint  nothing 
like /the  same  degree  of  steadiness  or  strength  is  wanted,  as  the 
upper  limb  of  man  serves  not  the  purpose  of  bearing  weight, 
but  is  almost  solely  designed  for  rapidity  and  extensive  range 
of  movement. 

The  Coraco-hu7neral  Ligament. — One  portion  of  the  capsule  is 
strengthened  by  a  superadded  band,  which  deserves  the 
honour  of  a  special  name.  This  passes  from  the  coracoid  process 
to  the  greater  tuberosity,  and  is  hence  called  the  coraco- 
humeral  band  or  ligament.  To  see  it  satisfactorily,  all  the  other 
soft  parts  must  be  removed  from  the  joint,  and  the  ligamen- 
tous tissue  alone  left.  Though  not  completely  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  capsule,  it  is  quite  a  distinct  process  of  ligament. 
It  is  attached  above  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  root  and  horizontal 
arm  of  the  coracoid  process,  nearly  up  to  its  tip,  and  from  the 
dorsal  aspect  of  the  scapula  looks  like  an  uninterrupted  con- 
tinuation of  the  back  of  the  capsule.  When  seen  from  the 
ventral  surface,  it  looks  like  a  fan-like  prolongation  above  the 
rest  of  the  ligament.  Having  passed  over  the  capsule  along  the 
line  of  the  biceps  tendon,  it  is  inserted  into  the  outer  tube- 
rosity of  the  humerus,  and  assists  the  capsule,  with  which 
it  becomes  incorporated,  to  bridge  over  the  bicipital  groove. 

T?ie  Gleno-humeral  Process  of  the  Capsule. — Besides  the  coraco- 
humeral  ligament  above  described,  the  capsular  ligament  is  some- 
times said  to  be  strengthened  by  three  accessory  bands  or  supple- 
mental sets  of  fibres,  passing  from  the  scapula  to  the  himierus. 
One  of  these  extends  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity, 
along  the  lower  edge  of  the  sub-scapularis  tendon,  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  small  tuberosity ;  another  passes  from  the  under 
edge  of  the  cavity  to  the  under  part  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus, 
thickening  the  lower  surface  of  the  capsule,  and  is  the  part  put 
on  stretch  when  the  arm  is  fully  raised  ;  and  a  third,  seen  only 
from  within  the  capsule,  extends  along  the  inner  edge  of  the 
biceps  tendon.  Although  there  is  nearly  always  to  be  seen 
along  the  two  first-mentioned  lines  some  thickening  of  the 
capsule,  yet  this  is  usually  but  slight,  and  the  extra  fibres  pro- 
ducing it  do  not  deserve  a  separate  name.  But  the  thin 
narrow  riband-like  slip  which  nms  along  beside  the  biceps 
tendon,  and  which  has  been  styled  the  gleno-humeral  ligament^ 
deserves  a  brief  notice.    After  laying  open  the  capsule  freely  on 
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the  ventral  side,  it  is  found  to  be  attached  above  to  the  edge 
of  the  glenoid  fossa  at  the  root  of  the  coracoid,  and  below  to 
the  lesser  tuberosity  of  the  liumerus.  It  presents  two  sides 
free,  and  covered  by  synovial  membrane ;  one  edge,  thin  and 
sharp,  projecting  outwards  a  little  way  under  the  tendon  of 
the  biceps,  and  another  attached  to  the  deep  surface  of  the 
capsular  ligament.  It  thus  helps  to  form  a  groove  or  sulcus 
for  the  biceps  tendon,  keeping  it  in  its  proper  line  as  it 
traverses  the  capsule,  and  checking  any  tendency  to  its  inward 
displacement. 

It  is  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  ligamentum  teres  of  the 
hip-joint  of  man,  and  to  the  ligamentimi  teres  of  the  shoulder- 
joint  of  the  frog.  As  the  ligamentum  teres  is,  however,  quite 
a  superfluous  and  unnecessary  structure  in  the  hip,  it  is  still 
more  diflScult  to  underatand  what  purpose,  as  its  homologue, 
this  gleno-humeral  slip  can  serve  in  the  shoulder ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  its  only  use  is,  as  I  have  j)ointed  out  above, 
to  form  a  sulcus  in  the  interior  of  the  capsule  for  the  play  of 
the  biceps  tendon.  It  is  sometimes  described  as  a  part  of  the 
coraco-humeral  ligament,  but  as  that  ligament  is  superadded 
to  the  capsule  on  its  exterior,  and  the  gleno-himieral  is  a 
process  from  its  interior,  this  view  is  incorrect  unless  the  whole 
thickness  of  that  particular  area  of  the  capsule  be  considered 
coraco-himieral  ligament,  which  in  the  above  description  is 
not  the  case. 

Besides  the  support  which  the  capsule  receives  from  the  ten- 
dons of  muscles,  extra  strength  is  given  to  it  by  a  strong  fascia, 
wMch  passes  over  it  from  the  under  surface  of  the  acromion  and 
coracoid  processes,  as  well  as  by  a  fascia  from  the  anterior  part  of 
the  coraco-acromial  ligament  immediately  beneath  the  deltoid 
muscle. 

The  glenoid  ligament  is  a  narrow  rim  of  dense  fibro-cartilage, 
which  is  attached  to  and  deepens  the  circumferential  portion 
of  the  glenoid  socket.  Its  structure  is  almost  entirely  fibrous, 
with  but  few  cartilage  cells  intermixed,  and  the  fibrous  bundles 
are  circularly  disposed,  and  more  or  less  interlacing. 

It  is  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  wide  above  and  below, 
and  usually  not  much  more  than  half  that  width  along  the 
outer  and  inner  borders  of  the  socket.  It^  outer  edge  is  one- 
eighth  to  one-fourtli  of  an  inch  deep,  £ind  is  inseparably 
welded,  near  its  attachment  to  the  bone,  with  the  fibres  of  the 
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capsular  lif,'amenL  The  inner  edge  is  tliin.  and  in  contact 
with  the  articular  cartilage ;  in  some  placea,  eapecially  above 
and  along  the  inner  side,  it  often  overlaps  the  cartilage, 
and  forms  quite  a  long  loose  irregular  fringe  ;  at  others  it  is 
separated  by  a  very  narrow  interval  covered  with  fibro-cartilage 
of  a  more  loosely  woven  character,  so  that  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  articular  cartilage  and  fibro-cartilage  is  usually 
({uite  evident  to  the  naked  eye. 

At  tlie  upper  part  of  the  fossa  the  biceps  tendon  is  pro- 
longed into  the  glenoid  ligament,  and  forms  an  integral  and 
important  part  of  it.  Sometimes  the  fibres  of  the  tendon  curve 
along  tlie  outer,  sometimes  along  the  inner,  and  aiimetimes 
^ain  along  both  outer  and  inner  sides  for  a  considerable 
distance.  Indeed,  the  tendon  sends  into  the  ligament  fibres 
which  wind  round  nearly  the  entire  circumference  of  the 
socket. 

The  articular  eartUage  covering  the  glenoid  socket  is  thicker 
at  the  circumference  than  in  the  centre.  In  the  former  situa- 
tion it  is  about  three  lines  in  depth,  in  the  latter  less  than 
two  lines.  It  thus  assists  the  glenoid  b'gament  to  deepen 
the  fossa  for  the  head  of  the  humetnis.  It  ts  generally 
Uiickest  of  all  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  fossa,  for  it  is  here 
that  the  head  of  the  humerus  revolves  when  the  arm  is  raised 
by  the  deltoid  muscle ;  and  against  tliis  part  of  the  socket 
the  head  of  the  bone  is  pressed  by  the  action  of  the  sub- 
Bcapularis,  infra-spinatus,  coraco-bracliialis,  and  the  biceps  ten- 
dons. Over  the  head  of  the  humerus  the  articular  cartilage  is 
thickest  at  the  centre  and  a  little  below  tlie  centre,  for  it  is 
thb  part  of  the  head  of  the  bone  which  is  in  contact  with  the 
socket  whilst  the  the  arm  is  raised,  and  the  shoulder  muscles 
are  therefore  in  action,  to  press  the  surfaces  closely  together. 

The  Biceps  Teiulon. — Tliis  tendon  fonns  a  peculiar  feature  in 
the  shoulder-joint,  as  it  traverses  it  from  the  glenoid  fossa  to 
reach  the  upper  end  of  the  bicipital  groove  in  the  humerus. 
While  it  is  covered  by  the  fibnnis  capsule  it  Uea  first  in  a 
sulcus  of  the  capsule  formed,  as  described  above,  by  the  pro- 
jecting gleno-hiuneral  band,  and  then  in  the  groove  between 
the  tuberosities  of  the  humerus.  It  passes  over  tlie  head  of 
tlie  humerus  a  little  on  the  imier  side  of  its  summit ;  and.  until 
it  i«aches  the  bicipital  groove  in  tliat  bone,  where  it  changes 
to  a  roimded  form,  it  is  flat,  with  one  surface  looking  to  tlie 
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capsule,  the  other  towards  llie  head  of  the  humerus.  Its  inner 
edge  is  sheltered  Ijy  the  gleoo-hunieral  ligament  when  this 
structure  is  well  developed  and  its  outer  edge  is  free. 

At  its  upper  extremity,  some  of  the  fibres  composing  it 
arise  from  the  glenoid  process  between  the  attachment  of  the 
fibres  of  tlie  capsiile  and  the  articular  margin,  and  external 
to  the  root  of  the  coracoid  process ;  but  the  greater  number 
spread  out  widely  and  merge  into  the  glenoid  ligament,  some- 
times both  to  the  right  and  left,  sometimes  only  to  the  right  or 
left.  Though  loose  within,  and  detached  from,  the  cAp- 
snlar  ligament,  it  ia  shut  out  from  the  synovial  cavity  by  a 
reflection  of  the  synovial  membrane  which  completely  enaheathes 
it.  This  sheath  ia  continuous  with  the  synovial  lining  of  the 
capsule,  both  at  the  attached  extremity  of  the  tendon  and  at 
the  bicipital  groove ;  elsewhere  it  formed  a  theca  for  the  tendon, 
"which,  like  the  tendon  itself,  is  unattached  to  the  capsular 
ligament.  Running  upwards  from  the  bicipital  groove  of  the 
humerus  on  the  surface,  or  in  the  sulistance,  of  the  tendon,  is  a 
branch  of  artery  (aometiniea  two  branches),  which  often  reaches 
as  high  as  the  origin  of  the  tendon  above  the  fossa. 

The  biceps  tendon  strengtlieus  the  upper  part  of  tlie  articu- 
lation along  the  same  course  as  the  coraco-liumeral  ligament, 
and  tends  to  prevent  the  head  of  the  humerus  being  pulled  too 
closely  upwards  against  the  under  surface  of  the  acromion.  It 
also  serves  the  purpose  of  a  ligament  by  steadying  the  bead  of 
tlie  humerus  in  the  various  movements  of  the  arm  and  forearm  ; 
and  to  this  end  it  is  let  into  the  sulcus  or  groove  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  bone,  from  which  it  cannot  escape  on  account  of 
the  prominence  of  the  abutting  tuberosities,  and  the  strong 
fibrous  wall  which  covers  it  in.  Further,  it  acts  like  the  tour 
shoulder  muscles  which  pass  over  the  capsule,  to  keep  the 
head  of  the  hunienia  against  the  glenoid  socket ;  and  more 
especially,  it  resists  the  tendency  of  the  pectoralis  major  and 
latissimus  muscles  in  certain  actions,  when  the  arm  is  away 
from  the  side  of  the  body,  to  pull  tlie  head  of  the  humerus 
below  the  lower  edge  of  the  cavity. 

The  SYSOviAL  MEMBRASE  lines  the  fihro-cartilaginoua  rim — 
■Le..  the  glenoid  ligamentr— and  is  then  reflected  over  the  inner 
surface  of  the  capsule  to  its  attachment  at  the  humerus,  from 
widch  it  is  continued  upwards  as  far  as  to  the  edge  of  the 
articular  cai^tilage.     The  tendon  of  the  biceps  receives  a  long 
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tubular  aheath,  as  above  described.  The  synovial  cavity  some- 
times comomiiicatea  witli  the  suliscapular  bursa,  and  sometimes, 
though  less  frequently,  with  a  bursa  beneath  the  tendon  of 
the  infra-spinatua  muscle  on  the  outer  side  of  the  joint.  It 
also  sends  a  pouch-Uke  prolongatiou  beneath  the  ooracoid 
process  when  the  fibrous  capsule  is  attached  at  tliis  part  wide 
of  the  margin  of  the  glenoid  fossa.  A  few  fringes  or  pro- 
cesses of  the  synovial  membrane  are  often  found  near  the 
edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  especially  at  the  upper  and  inner 
aide ;  occasionally  similar  smaller  processes  spring  off  near  the 
humeral  head. 

Arteries. — The  arteries  of  the  shoulder-joint  are  derived 
from  the  subclavian  through  tlie  3uj)ra-8capular ;  and  from  the 
axillary  through  the  anterior  and  posterior  circumflex,  the  sub- 
scapular, dorsaUs  scapulie.  and  sometiniea  also  through  a  branch 
direct  to  the  joint.  The  anast<.>moeis  upon  the  capsular  liga- 
ment is  very  free,  and  besides  the  several  vessels  which  run 
more  or  less  directly  to  the  joint,  many  twigs  from  the  arteries 
to  the  muscles  which  pass  off  to  it  near  the  insertion  of 
their  tendons,  are  connected  with  the  capsule. 

From  the  ramifications  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  capsule 
little  vessels  penetrate  ita  substance,  and  can  be  seen,  in  a 
well-injected  body,  from  the  inner  surface,  ramifying  lieneath 
the  synovial  luemhrane,  Arterial  twigs  enter  the  substance  of 
both  bones  near  to  the  attachment  of  the  capsule. 

The  sitpra-scapulnr  arlrry,  immediately  after  passing  over  the 
transverse  ligament,  gives  a  branch  which  runs  forwards  beneatli 
tlie  outer  eud  of  the  clavicle,  external  to  the  coraco-clavicular  liga- 
ments, and,  after  supplying  these,  ends  in  the  top  of  the  capsule. 
While  the  trunk  is  Iteneath  the  supra-spinatus  muscle,  another 
bmnch  arises  which  winds  over  the  surface  of  the  muscle  to 
the  upper  and  out«r  aspect  of  the  joint ;  this  gives  off  branches 
to  the  acroinio- clavicular  joint.  Another  branch  reaches  the 
cttpsule  by  running  to  it  between  the  contiguous  borders  of 
the  supra-  and  infra -spin  a  tus ;  and  another,  after  passing  over 
the  infra-spinatus,  reaches  tlie  cajeule  between  this  muscle 
and  the  teres  minor.  Besides  the  above-named,  there  is  a 
free  supply  of  blood  to  the  shoulder-joint  through  muscular 
branches ;  as  well  as  tlirougb  vessels  whicli,  running  off  from 
the  trunk  in  t)ie  scapular  notch  {i.e.,  beneath  the  acromion  at 
the  anterior  border  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula),  pass  directly  to 
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capsular  ligament.  Tlie  inner  edge  is  thin,  and  in  contact 
with  the  articular  cartilage ;  in  some  places,  especially  above 
and  along  the  inner  side,  it  often  overlaps  the  cartilage, 
and  forms  quite  a  long  loose  irregular  fringe ;  at  others  it  is 
separated  by  a  very  narrow  interval  covered  with  fibro-cartilage 
of  a  more  loosely  woven  character,  so  that  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  articular  cartilage  and  fibro-cartilage  is  usually 
quite  evident  to  the  naked  eye. 

At  the  upper  part  of  the  fossa  the  biceps  tendon  is  pro- 
longed into  the  glenoid  ligament,  and  forms  an  integral  and 
important  part  of  it.  Sometimes  the  fibres  of  the  tendon  curve 
along  the  outer,  sometimes  along  the  inner,  and  sometimes 
again  along  both  outer  and  inner  sides  for  a  considerable 
distance.  Indeed,  the  tendon  sends  into  the  ligament  fibres 
which  wind  round  nearly  the  entire  circumference  of  the 
socket. 

The  articular  cartilage  covering  the  glenoid  socket  is  thicker 
at  the  circumference  than  in  the  centre.  In  the  former  situa- 
tion it  is  about  three  lines  in  depth,  in  the  latter  less  than 
two  lines.  It  thus  assists  the  glenoid  ligament  to  deepen 
the  fossa  for  the  head  of  the  humerus.  It  is  generally 
thickest  of  all  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  fossa,  for  it  is  here 
that  the  head  of  the  humerus  revolves  when  the  arm  is  raised 
by  the  deltoid  muscle ;  and  against  this  part  of  the  socket 
the  head  of  the  bone  is  pressed  by  the  action  of  the  sub- 
scapularis,  infra-spinatus,  coraco-brachialis,  and  the  biceps  ten- 
dons. Over  the  head  of  the  humerus  the  articular  cartilage  is 
thickest  at  the  centre  and  a  little  below  the  centre,  for  it  is 
this  part  of  the  head  of  the  bone  which  is  in  contact  with  the 
socket  whilst  the  the  arm  is  raised,  and  the  shoulder  muscles 
are  therefore  in  action,  to  press  the  surfaces  closely  together. 

The  Biceps  Tendon, — This  tendon  forms  a  peculiar  feature  in 
the  shoulder-joint,  as  it  traverses  it  from  the  glenoid  fossa  to 
reach  the  upper  end  of  the  bicipital  groove  in  the  humerus. 
Wliile  it  is  covered  by  the  fibrous  capsule  it  lies  first  in  a 
sulcus  of  the  capsule  formed,  as  described  above,  by  the  pro- 
jecting glono-humeral  band,  and  then  in  the  groove  between 
the  tulxirosities  of  the  humerus.  It  passes  over  the  head  of 
the  humerus  a  little  on  the  inner  side  of  its  summit ;  and,  until 
it  reaches  the  bicipital  groove  in  that  bone,  where  it  changes 
to  a  rounded  form,  it  is  flat,  with  one  surface  looking  to  the 
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capsule,  the  other  towards  the  head  of  the  humerus.  Its  inner 
edge  is  sheltered  by  the  gleno-humeral  ligament  when  this 
structure  is  well  developed  and  its  outer  edge  is  free. 

At  its  upper  extremity,  some  of  the  fibres  composing  it 
arise  from  the  glenoid  process  between  the  attachment  of  the 
fibres  of  the  capsule  and  the  articular  margin,  and  external 
to  the  root  of  the  coracoid  process ;  but  the  greater  number 
spread  out  widely  and  merge  into  the  glenoid  ligament,  some- 
times both  to  the  right  and  left,  sometimes  only  to  the  right  or 
left.  Though  loose  within,  and  detached  from,  the  cap- 
sular ligament,  it  is  shut  out  from  the  synovial  cavity  by  a 
reflection  of  the  synovial  membrane  which  completely  ensheathes 
it  This  sheath  is  continuous  with  the  synovial  lining  of  the 
capsule,  both  at  the  attached  extremity  of  the  tendon  and  at 
the  bicipital  groove ;  elsewhere  it  formed  a  theca  for  the  tendon, 
which,  like  the  tendon  itself,  is  unattached  to  the  capsular 
ligament  Eunning  upwards  from  the  bicipital  groove  of  the 
himierus  on  the  surface,  or  in  the  substance,  of  the  tendon,  is  a 
branch  of  artery  (sometimes  two  branches),  which  often  reaches 
as  high  as  the  origin  of  the  tendon  above  the  fossa. 

The  biceps  tendon  strengthens  the  upper  part  of  the  articu- 
lation along  the  same  course  as  the  coraco-humeral  ligament, 
and  tends  to  prevent  the  head  of  the  humerus  being  pidled  too 
closely  upwards  against  the  under  surface  of  the  acromion.  It 
also  serves  the  purpose  of  a  ligament  by  steadying  the  head  of 
the  humerus  in  the  various  movements  of  the  arm  and  forearm  ; 
and  to  this  end  it  is  let  into  the  sulcus  or  groove  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  bone,  from  which  it  cannot  escape  on  account  of 
the  prominence  of  the  abutting  tuberosities,  and  the  strong 
fibrous  wall  which  covers  it  in.  Further,  it  acts  like  the  four 
shoulder  muscles  which  pass  over  the  capsule,  to  keep  the 
head  of  the  humerus  against  the  glenoid  socket ;  and  more 
especially,  it  resists  the  tendency  of  the  pectoralis  major  and 
latissimus  muscles  in  certain  actions,  when  the  arm  is  away 
from  the  side  of  the  body,  to  pull  the  head  of  the  humerus 
below  the  lower  edge  of  the  cavity. 

The  SYNOVIAL  MEMBRANE  lines  the  fibro-cartilaginous  rim — 
ie.,  the  glenoid  ligament — and  is  then  reflected  over  the  inner 
surface  of  the  capsule  to  its  attachment  at  the  humerus,  from 
wliich  it  is  continued  upwards  as  far  as  to  the  edge  of  the 
articular  caitilage.     The  tendon  of  the  biceps  receives  a  long 
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tubular  sheath,  as  above  described.  The  synovial  cavity  some- 
times communicates  with  the  subscapular  bursa,  and  sometimes, 
though  less  frequently,  with  a  bursa  beneath  the  tendon  of 
the  infra-spinatus  muscle  on  the  outer  side  of  the  joint  It 
also  sends  a  pouch-like  prolongation  beneath  the  coracoid 
process  when  the  fibrous  capsule  is  attached  at  this  part  wide 
of  the  margin  of  the  glenoid  fossa.  A  few  fringes  or  pro- 
cesses of  the  synovial  membrane  are  often  found  near  the 
edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  especially  at  the  upper  and  inner 
side ;  occasionally  similar  smaller  processes  spring  o£F  near  the 
humeral  head. 

ARTERisa — ^Tlie  arteries  of  the  shoulder-joint  are  derived 
from  the  subclavian  through  the  supra-scapular ;  and  from  the 
axillary  through  the  anterior  and  posterior  dicumfiex,  the  sub- 
scapular, dorsalis  scapulae,  and  sometimes  also  through  a  branch 
direct  to  the  joint  The  anastomosis  upon  the  capsular  liga- 
ment is  very  free,  and  besides  the  several  vessels  which  run 
more  or  less  directly  to  the  joint,  many  twigs  from  the  arteries 
to  the  muscles  which  pass  off  to  it  near  the  insertion  of 
their  tendons,  are  connected  with  the  capsule. 

From  the  ramifications  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  capsule 
little  vessels  penetrate  its  substance,  and  can  be  seen,  in  a 
well-injected  body,  from  the  inner  surface,  ramifjdng  beneath 
the  synovial  membrane.  Arterial  twigs  enter  the  substance  of 
both  bones  near  to  the  attachment  of  the  capsule. 

The  supra-scapidar  artery,  immediately  after  passing  over  the 
transverse  ligament,  gives  a  branch  which  runs  forwards  beneath 
the  outer  end  of  the  cla\dcle,  external  to  the  coraco-daviciilar  liga- 
ments, and,  after  supplying  these,  ends  in  the  top  of  the  capsule. 
While  the  trunk  is  beneath  the  supra-spinatus  muscle,  another 
branch  arises  which  winds  over  the  surface  of  the  muscle  to 
the  upper  and  outer  aspect  of  the  joint ;  this  gives  off  branches 
to  the  acromio-clavicular  joint  Another  branch  reaches  the 
capsule  by  running  to  it  between  the  contiguous  borders  of 
tlie  supra-  and  infra-spinatus ;  and  another,  after  passing  over 
the  infra-spinatus,  reaches  the  capsule  between  this  muscle 
and  the  teres  minor.  Besides  the  above-named,  there  is  a 
free  supply  of  blood  to  the  shoulder-joint  through  muscular 
branches ;  as  well  as  through  vessels  which,  running  off  from 
the  trunk  in  the  scapular  notch  (i.e.,  beneath  the  acromion  at 
the  anterior  border  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula),  pass  directly  to 
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tlie  joint  beiiuath  the  muscles,  and  some  of  them  send  branches 
into  the  boue  on  the  dorsal  aspect  near  the  margin  of  the 
glenoid  fossa. 

Tlie  anterior  drcumjlex  supplies  the  inner,  front,  and  lower 
parta  of  the  capsule,  while  a  branch  passes  upwards  from  it  to 
the  joint  along  the  bicipital  groove.  A  branch  which  passes 
Iwneath  the  lower  border  of  the  sub-scapularis,  near  its  inser- 
tion, suppUea  the  subjacent  part  of  the  capsule.  Sometimes 
there  are  two  anterior  circumflex  aiteries,  one  of  which  is  dis- 
tributed entirely  to  the  joint  which  it  reaches  along  the  lower 
border  of  the  sub-scapularis,  while  the  other  passes  outwarda 
upon  the  latissimus  dorsi  tendon  to  get  beneath  the  coraco- 
brachialis,  where  it  sends  branches  upwards  and  downwards 
along  the  biceps  tendon. 

A  branch  of  the  anterior  circumflex  pierces  tlie  humerus  at 
its  anatomical  neck  on  the  inner  side  of  the  bicipital  groove. 

The  posterior  wcu/mJUx  gives  off  a  branch  which  nms  forward 
beneath  the  deltoid  towards  the  great  tuberosity  of  Uie  humerus, 
and  then  couiaea  upwards,  ramifying  over  the  outer  and  front 
parts  of  the  capsule,  and  anastomosing  with  the  anterior  cir- 
cumflex and  supra-scapular  vessels.  A  branch  from  the  pos- 
terior circumflex  to  the  teres  minor  runs  on  to  the  capsule, 
and  another  passes  beneath  that  muscle  to  supply  the  humerus, 
and  the  capsule  near  its  attachment  to  tlie  humerus. 

Tlie  dorsalia  scapulw  arteri/,  whilst  in  the  substance  of  the 
teres  minor,  sends  up  branches  to  the  lower  and  outer  part  of 
the  joint. 

The  sabscapuiar  artery  supplies  the  inner  side  of  the  capsule 
near  the  glenoid  fossa.  One  long  branch  tisually  runs  upon 
the  anterior  siuface  of  the  long  bead  of  the  triceps,  and  under 
cover  of  the  sub-scapidaris,  to  supply  the  capsule  and  the  boue 
near  the  attachment  of  the  capsule,  and  then  ramifies  on  the 
venter  of  the  scapula.  A  sniall  twig  from  this  branch  usually 
pierces  the  scapida  near  the  glenoid  fossa. 

A  considerable  branch  from  the  second  pari  of  the  axillary 
artery  runs  over  tlie  anterior  surface  of  the  sub-scapularis 
muscle  to  its  upper  border,  and  then  reaches  the  capsule 
beneath  the  origin  of  the  coraco-brachialis  and  biceps,  and 
the  coracoid  process. 

TuE  Nerves. — The  supra-scapular  nerve  gives  off  a  branch 
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or  two,  to  the  shoulder,  whilst  in  the  supra-spinous  fossa ;  the 
nerve  then  passes  through  the  great  scapular  notch  into  the 
lower  fossa,  giving  off  other  twigs  to  enter  the  joint,  and  some 
which  penetrate  the  scapula. 

The  drcumjlex  nerve,  after  springing  from  the  posterior  cord 
of  the  brachial  plexus,  winds  round  the  joint  beneath  the 
deltoid  muscle ;  as  it  does  so,  it  supplies  twigs  to  the  capsule. 
Other  branches  from  it  enter  the  capsule  at  the  lower  border 
of  the  sub-scapularis  muscle. 

The  subscapular  curves  also  give  branches  to  the  interior  of 
the  joint;  the  upper  one  penetrates  the  upper  part  of  the 
subscapular  muscle  to  reach  the  capsule,  and  the  middle  gives 
off  a  twig  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  muscle. 

The  nerve  supply  of  the  shoulder-joint  is  thus  derived  from 
the  same  source  as  the  supply  to  the  shoulder  muscles. 
The  supra-  and  infra-spinatus  are  supplied  by  the  supra- 
scapular ;  the  sub-scapularis  by  the  subscapular ;  and  the  deltoid 
and  teres  minor,  together  with  the  skin  over  the  shoulder 
muscles,  by  the  circumflex. 

The  BuRS-rE. — There  are  several  bursiie  in  connexion  witU 
this  joint. 

(1)  The  largest,  and  the  one  most  frequently  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  surgeon,  is  situated  between  the  acromion 
and  coraco-acromial  ligament  above,  and  the  capsular  liga- 
ment of  the  shoulder  below.  In  elderly  people,  this  bursa  some- 
times communicates  through  a  large  irregular  opening  with  the 
synovial  cavity  of  the  joint. 

(2)  A  large  bursa  exists  beneath  the  sub-scapularis,  between 
it  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  neck  of  the  scapula  and  inner  side 
of  the  capsular  ligament  on  the  other.  It  very  frequently 
communicates  with  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  but  not  so  con- 
stantly as  it  is  sometimes  stated  to  do. 

(3)  Occasionally  there  is  another  and  a  much  smaller  bursa 
placed  further  out  upon  the  capsule,  between  it  and  the  sub- 
scapular tendon.  This,  when  it  is  present,  generally  commu- 
nicates with  the  joint. 

(4)  A  small  bursa,  sometimes  wanting,  is  interposed  between 
the  imder  surface  of  the  tip  of  the  coracoid  process  and  the 
capsule. 

(5)  Another  elongated  bursa,  similar  in  shape  to,  but  a  little 
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larger  them  the  last,  and  like  it  sometijnes  wanting,  is  often 
situated  between  the  united  coraco-brachialis  and  biceps  tendons, 
and  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  shoulder. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  tliree  other  bursae,  though  not 
directly  placed  over  the  capsule,  are  yet  in  near  relation  to  it. 

These  are  (6)  a  bursa  between  the  tendon  of  the  teres  major 
and  the  humerus  on  the  one  side,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
latissimus  on  the  other.  (7)  One  between  the  tendon  of  the 
latissimus  dorsi  and  the  humerus ;  (8)  and  one  between  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps  and  the  humerus. 

The  Muscles. — It  must  here  be  observed,  that  in  no  other 
joint  in  the  body  do  the  muscles  add  so  greatly  to  the  strength 
of  the  articulation,  or  take  so  large  a  share  in  controlling  move- 
ments, in  keeping  the  bones  in  normal  apposition,  and  in 
preventing  their  displacement,  as  at  the  shoulder.  Four 
muscles  may  be  said  to  be  inserted  into  the  capsule;  whilst 
another  passes  beneath  it,  and  acts  like  a  strap  to  prevent 
upward  as  well  as  lateral  displacement,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  acts  as  a  sling  to  hold  the  bone  upwards  against  the 
}iumerus. 

There  is  a  close  similarity  between  the  shoulder-joint  and 
the  hip,  in  the  way  in  which  the  muscles  are  disposed  about 
the  capsule.  Thus,  on  the  outer  or  extensor  side  of  the 
shoulder  we  have  the  supra-  and  infra-spinatus  and  the  teres 
minor;  at  the  corresponding  aspect  of  the  hip,  there  are 
the  pyriformis,  gemelli  and  obturator  intemus.  On  the 
flexor  or  anterior  side,  the  sub-scapularis  covers  the  shoulder ; 
the  iKo-psoas  the  hip:  while  the  long  head  of  the  rectus 
femoris  bears  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  the  capsule  of 
the  hip  as  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  does  to  the 
shoulder ;  and  the  deltoid  covers  over  the  whole  of  the  upper 
and  outer  side  of  the  shoulder,  as  the  glutaei  do  the  hip. 
As  in  the  hip,  so  in  the  shoulder,  the  portion  of  the  cap- 
sule least  supported  by  muscles  is  the  lower  or  inner  side. 
Here,  too,  the  shoulder  capsule  is  often  very  thin,  and  there  is 
no  projecting  bony  prominence  like  the  acromion  and  coracoid, 
to  counteract  the  deficiency  of  the  muscular  support  in  bearing 
the  pressure  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  in  states  of  abduction. 
Hence  abduction  in  the  case  of  the  shoulder,  as  weU  as  of  the 
hip,  is  the  position  of  least  safety,  and  the  one  in  which  dis- 
location nearly  always  occurs. 
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The  muscles  which  effect  the  various  movements  of  the 
shoulder  may  be  grouped  according  to  their  action  into  flexors, 
extensors,  abductors,  adductors,  and  rotators,  although  it  must 
be  premised  that  some  of  the  muscles  can  produce  different, 
though  not  of  course  contrary  actions,  according  to  the  action 
of  other  muscles  wherewith  for  the  time  they  are  associated,  and 
some  combine  movement  in  two  directions. 

Flexors, — The  carrying  forward  ol  the  humerus  constitutes 
flexion  ;  it  is  a  much  freer  movement  than  its  opposite,  exten- 
sion, and  is  produced  by  the  pectoralis  major,  the  anterior 
fibres  of  the  deltoid  when  acting  alone,  the  coraco-brachialis, 
and  long  and  short  tendons  of  the  biceps ;  and  when  the  arm 
is  raised  from  the  side,  ic,  abducted,  by  the  sub-scapularis 
also. 

Extensors. — Extension,  or  the  movement  of  the  arm  back- 
wards, is  effected  by  the  latissimus  d^rsi,  the  posterior  fibres 
of  the  deltoid  when  acting  alone,  and,  when  the  arm  is  raised, 
by  the  infra-spinatus. 

The  movements  of  flexion  and  extension,  or  the  swinging  to 
and  fro,  of  thQ  humerus,  are  made  more  free  than  they  otherwise 
would  be  by  the  forward  and  backward,  and  rotatory  move- 
ments of  the  scapula.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  with 
flexion,  the  scapula  following  the  head  of  the  humerus  so  that 
the  muscles  which  have  been  enumerated  as  moving  the  scapula 
forwards  come  into  associated  action  with  the  flexors ;  and  the 
muscles  which  withdraw  the  scapula  after  it  has  been  advanced 
with  the  extensors. 

Abductors, — ^Abduction,  or  the  movement  of  the  humerus 
away  from  the  side  of  the  body,  is  accomplished  by  those 
muscles  which  elevate  the  arm,  of  which  the  chief  is  the 
deltoid.  The  supra-spinatus  is  a  simple  elevator  or  abductor. 
The  deltoid  and  supra-spinatus  can  raise  the  humerus  to  a 
right  angle  with  the  trunk  ;  any  further  elevation  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  trapezius  upon  the  scapula,  and  is  not  a 
movement  of  the  shoulder-joint. 

Additctors. — ^Adduction,  or  drawing  the  arm  to  the  side  and 
therefore  depressing  the  raised  arm,  may  be  accompanied  either 
with  flexion  or  extension. 

The  adductors  which  draw  forwards  are  the  pectoralis  major 
and  the  coraco-brachialis  and  biceps. 

The  adductors  that  draw  the  humerus  backwards   are  the 
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latissimus  dorsi  and  the  teres  major  and  minor.    The  long  head 
of  the  triceps  adducte  the  arm  after  it  has  been  abducted. 

Rotators. — Rotation  inwards  is  eifected  by  the  sub-scapularis, 
and  to  a  less  extent  by  tlie  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major, 
when  the  arm  hangs  by  the  side. 

Rotation  outwards  by  the  teres  minor  and  infra-spinatus, 
when  the  arm  is  hanging  1^  the  side. 

Circumduction  is  eifected  by  the  quick  succession  of  the 
four  angular  movements. 

The  Movements. — In  the  shoidder-joint  there  are  the 
common  angular  movements  in  four  directions  :  viz.,  flexion, 
extension,  abduction,  and  adduction ;  the  combination  of  these 
in  quick  succession,  which  is  called  circumduction ;  and  rotation. 
Flexion  is  the  swinging  forwards,  extension  the  swinging  back- 
wards of  the  humerus ;  abduction  is  the  raising  of  the  humerus 
from,  adduction  the  depression  of  it  to,  the  side  of  the 
body. 

In  flexion  and  extension  the  head  of  the  humerus  moves  on 
the  centre  of  the  glenoid  fossa  round  an  oblique  line  corre- 
sponding to  the  axis  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  bone. 
Flexion  is  more  free  than  extension,  and  in  extreme  flexion 
the  scapula  follows  the  head  of  the  humerus  so  as  to  keep  the 
articular  surfaces  together.  In  extension  the  scapula  moves 
much  less,  if  at  all.  In  abduction  and  adduction  the  scapida 
is  fixed,  and  the  humerus  roUs  upwards  and  downwards  upon 
its  fossa ;  during  abduction  the  head  descends  until  it  projects 
beyond  the  lower  edge  of  the  glenoid  socket  against  the 
capsule,  and  the  great  tuberosity  impinges  against  the  arch  of 
the  acromion;  during  adduction  the  head  of  the  humerus 
ascends  upon  the  socket,  the  arm  at  last  reaches  the  side  of 
the  trunk,  and  the  capsule  is  completely  relaxed. 

In  circumduction  the  humerus  by  passing  quickly  tlu-ough 
the  several  angular  movements  describes  a  cone,  whose  apex  is 
at  the  shoulder-joint  and  whose  base  is  at  the  condylar  extre- 
mity ;  or  if  we  consider  the  movements  at  the  shoidder-joint  as 
of  the  whole  upper  limb,  the  base  is  at  the  terminal  phalanges 
of  the  fingers. 

Rotation  is  movement  round  a  vertical  axis  through  the 
extremities  of  the  humerus  from  the  point  of  the  head  to  the 
inner  condyle.  In  rotation  forwards,  i.e.,  inwards,  the  head 
of  the  bone  rolls  backwards  on  the  socket,  as  the  great  tube- 
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Tosity  and  the  shaft  are  turned  forwards.  In  rotation  back- 
wards, ie.,  outwards,  the  head  of  the  bone  glides  forwards  on 
the  glenoid  cavity,  and  the  tuberosity,  shaft,  and  lower  end  of 
the  humerus  are  turned  backwards,  i,e,,  outwards. 

Great  fi-eedom  of  movement  is  permitted  at  the  shoulder, 
and  greater  freedom  is  added  by  the  free-play  mobility  of  the 
scapula.  Restraint  is  scarcely  at  all  exercised  upon  the  move- 
ments of  the  shoulder  proper  by  the  ligaments,  but  chiefly  by 
the  muscles  of  the  joint.  In  abduction  the  lower  part  of  the 
capsule  is  somewhat,  and  in  extreme  abduction  considerably, 
tightened  ;  in  rotation  inwards  and  outwards,  the  upper  part 
of  the  capsule  is  made  tense.  The  movements  of  abduction 
and  extension  have  the  most  decided  and  definite  resistance 
offered  to  them  otherwise  than  by  muscles  and  the  shoulder- 
joint  ligaments,  for  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  humerus  by 
striking  against  the  acromion  process,  and  the  coraco-acromial 
ligament,  stops  short  any  further  advance  of  the  bone  in  these 
directions,  and  thus  abduction  ceases  altogether  as  soon  as  the 
arm  is  raised  to  a  right  angle  with  the  trunk ;  and  extension 
shortly  after  the  humerus  passes  thQ  line  of  the  trunk.  The 
further  elevation  of  the  arm  is  effected  by  the  rotation  of  the 
scapula  round  its  own  axis  by  the  action  of  the  trapezius  muscle 
upon  the  stemo-clavicular  and  acromio-clavicular  joints.  The 
insertion  of  the  trapezius  muscle,  as  is  well  known,  is  along 
a  bony  line  parallel  with  that  from  which  the  deltoid  arises ; 
the  fibres  of  the  muscles  are  in  the  same  continuous  lines, 
and  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  the  acromion,  and  clavicle  may 
be  looked  upon  simply  as  a  bony  interruption  of  the  fibres  of 
these  two  muscles.  Tlie  trapezius  therefore  is  well  adapted 
to  continue  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  deltoid  after 
the  action  of  the  latter  is  completed. 

The  acromion  and  coracoid  processes  together  with  the  liga* 
ment  which  extends  between  them  form  an  arch,  separated  by 
a  bursa  from  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder.  Beneath  this  arch 
the  movements  of  the  joint  have  to  take  place,  and  against  it 
the  head  and  tuberosities  are  pressed  when  the  weight  of  the 
trunk  rests  upon  the  arms  ;  and  the  great  tuberosity  and  upper 
part  of  the  shaft  impinge  upon  it  when  abduction  and 
extension  are  carried  to  their  fullest  extent. 

The  movements  of  the  shoulder,  like  those  of  the  other 
joints  of  the  upper  limb,  arc  used  as  aids  to  words  and  looks 
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in  giving  expression  to  the  feelings  and  emotions  of  the  human 
mind.  We  see  force  and  emphasis  added  to  the  speech  of 
the  orator,  and  to  the  representation  of  passions  by  the  actor 
or  actress  by  these  movements.  It  is  not  easy  to  specialise  in 
any  decided  manner,  but  it  may  be  stated,  with  some  approach 
to  truth,  that  the  portrayal  of  feelings  of  a  widely  impressed 
kind,  whether  it  lie  of  despair,  resignation,  admiration,  entreaty, 
or  love,  is  assisted  by  movements  which  occur  at  the  shoulder, 
often  in  combination  with  those  effected  at  the  wrist  So  again 
in  the  more  concentrated  and  decisive  states  of  mind,  as  when 
we  give  a  command,  a  dismissal,  or  definite  instructions  with 
dignity  or  firmness,  the  shoulder  movements  are  employed, 
with  others  of  the  wrist  and  index-finger,  the  elbow  all  the 
time  remainiug  rigid,  or  mo\ing  but  slightly. 


CHAPTEE  XII. 


THE      K  L  B  0  W-J  0  I  N  T. 


Clcut,  DiarthrosiB.  Subdivinon,  Ginglymos. 

The  elbow  is  a  complete  hinge  joint,  and,  unlike  the  knee, 
depends  for  its  security  and  strength  upon  the  configuration  of 
the  bones  rather  than  on  the  number,  strength,  or  arrangement 
of  the  ligaments. 

The  bones  composing  it  are  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus 
above,  and  the  upper  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna  below ;  the 
articular  surfaces  of  the  former  being  received  partly  vnthin 
the  great  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  and  partly  upon  the  cup- 
like siu'face  of  the  head  of  the  radius. 

The  Humerus  presents  at  its  lower  extremity  two  condyles, 
with  a  remarkable  double  articular  surface  intervening  between 
them.  The  shaft,  which  is  cylindrical  in  its  upper  two-thirds, 
becomes  flattened  antero-posteriorly  at  the  lower  end,  where  it 
measures  from  point  to  point  of  the  condyles  from  two  and  a 
half  to  three  inches  across ;  from  before  backwards  it  varies  in 
thickness  at  different  spots,  being  in  places  quite  translucent,  and 
nowhere  more  than  one  inch  through.  It  curves  forwards  a  little 
from  the  shaft,  and  presents,  when  looked  at  from  in  front,  two 
sharp,  strong  lateral  ridges,  separating  the  anterior  from  the 
posterior  surface  ;  and  a  median  ridge  running  down  the  centre 
of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  shaft,  which  bifurcates  just  above 
the  articular  surface  so  as  to  enclose  the  coronoid  fossa.  When 
seen  from  behind,  the  bone  is  flat  above  the  olecranon  fossa, 
but  articular  below  it ;  rough  and  bevelled  forwards  over  the 
outer  condyle ;  flattened  and  grooved  over  the  inner  condyle. 
Tlie  external  ridge,  called  usually  the  external  condyloid  ridge, 
is  by  far  the  most  prominent ;  it  terminates  at  the  external 
condyle,  and  may  be  traced  up  to  the  back  of  the  great  tube- 
rosity. The  internal  condyloid  ridge  terminates  at  the  inner 
condyle,  and  may  be  tmced  up  to  the  root  of  the  lesser  tube- 
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rosity.  Tlie  anterior  or  supra-troclilear  ridge  aacends  to  tlie 
anterior  border  of  the  great  tuberosity,  and  the  ridgea  into  wliich 
it  bifurcates  below  terminate,  the  one  at  ibe  outer,  the  other 
at  the  inner  border  of  the  trochlear  facet  for  the  ulna.  All 
these  ridges  assist  in  conducting  forces  from  tlie  elbow  to  the 
ahoulder-joint ;  biit  the  condyloid  rit^es,  with  the  flattened 
bone  between  them,  serve  also  to  divide  off  sharply  the  miiacles 
behind  which  extend,  from  those  in  front  which  flex  the  elbow. 

The  two  projections  in  which  the  lateral  ridges  end  are 
the  condyles  ;  these  are  very  different  fi-om  the  condyles  of  the 
femur,  which  afford  large  articular  aurfacea  for  the  tibia.  The 
condyles  of  the  humerus  are  merely  bony  tubercles  for  the 
advant^eous  origin  of  muscles,  and  do  not  eutor  at  all  into 
the  immediate  formation  of  tlie  elbow.  Tliey  do  not  descend 
quite  to  the  lowest  extremity  of  the  bone,  so  that  tlie  articiJar 
surface  reaches  beyond  them. 

He  inner  condyle  is  much  the  moat  prominent,  and  gives 
rise  to  the  flexors  and  pronators — the  strongest  sets  of  muscles 
of  the  forearm.  It  also  descends  somewhat  lower  than  the  ex- 
ternal, and  projects  horizontally  inwards  for  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  or  more,  beyond  the  inner  margin  of  the  trochlea. 
Between  it  and  the  trochlea  in  front  is  a  rough,  narrow  depres- 
sion, and  below  and  behind  it  is  a  deep  and  narrow  groove, 
along  which  the  ulnar  nerve  passes  over  the  elbow-joint.  The 
ovier  condyle  gives  rise  to  the  extensor  muscles — a  much  less 
powerftil  set  than  the  flexors.  It  projects  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  beyond  the  outer  edge  of  the  capitiJura,  in  front ; 
and  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  beyond  the  outer  margin 
of  the  trochlea,  behind. 

The  articular  surface,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  huioenis  is 
situated  between  the  condyles,  extends  round  the  extremity 
upon  both  aspects  of  the  bone,  and  owing  to  the  obliquity  of 
the  bone  descends  lower  on  the  inner  than  on  tlie  outer  aide. 
It  is  divided  in  fi'ont  and  below  by  a  shallow  grupve,  M'hich 
separates  a  small  external  and  globular  portion  alwut  the  size 
of  a  large  cherry — the  capitulum  or  capitellum- — -from  a  wide 
pulley-like  and  oblique  surface,  called  the  trochlea. 

Tlie  capittUum,  or  lesser  head,  Hoes  not  extend  at  all  upon 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  humerus,  but  is  seen  only  on  the 
anterior  surface,  and  at  the  end.  It  ai'ticulatea  with  the  cup- 
bke  facet  at  the  top  of  the  radius,  and  the  gi'oove  betwei 
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and  the  trochlea  receives  the  inner  margin  of  the  rim  of  the 
radial  facet  In  complete  extension  of  the  joint,  when  pressure 
is  not  directed  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  bone,  the  radius  is 
not  in  contact  with  the  capitulum  at  all,  and  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  rim  projects  beyond  it.  During  flexion  the  bones 
come  more  and  more  into  apposition,  and  in  complete  flexion 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  rim  of  the  radial  cavity  sinks  into 
the  curved  shallow  fossa  above  the  capitulum. 

The  trochlea  extends  equally  over  front  and  back  surfaces,  as 
well  as  upon  the  extremity.  It  is  convex  from  before  back- 
wards, concave  from  side  to  side,  and  wider  by  about  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  front  than  behind.  It  is  bounded  by  two  mar- 
gins, the  outer  of  which  is  but  slightly  prominent  in  front  and 
below,  but^  becomes  sharp  and  pronoimced  behind.  Immediately 
to  its  outer  side  is  the  groove  separating  the  capitulum  from  it. 
The  inner  margin  is  thick,  strong,  prominent,  and  descends  lower 
than  the  outer.  The  groove  between  these  margins  extends 
from  tlie  coronoid  fossa  in  front  to  the  olecranon  fossa  behind, 
and  in  doing  so  is  inclined  obliquely  outwards.  Owing  to  the 
obliquity  of  the  humerus,  and  the  greater  prominence  of  the 
inner  margin  of  the  trochlea  below  as  well  as  in  front,  the 
shaft  of  the  bone,  when  held  with  its  lower  end  resting  upon 
a  flat  surface,  slants  very  considerably  outwards.  From 
within  outwards  we  find  the  articular  surface  of  the  lower 
extremity  presents,  first,  the  trochlea  with  its  prominent  inner 
border,  its  deep  groove,  and  less  well-marked  outer  border; 
next,  the  groove  between  the  trochlea  and  capitulum,  which 
receives  the  inner  margin  of  the  cup-like  cavity  of  the  radius ; 
and  lastly,  the  capitulum,  which  receives  the  cup-like  cavity 
itself. 

Above  the  articular  surface,  behind,  is  the  large  olecranon 
fossa,  which  receives  the  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna  in  exten- 
sion of  the  forearm.  It  is  a  deep,  oval-shaped,  transversely 
elongated  fossa,  to  wliich  the  posterior  ligament  is  attached, 
and  in  which  is  lodged  a  quantity  of  articular  fatty  tissue. 
AlK)ve  the  articular  surface  in  front  are  two  fossie.  One,  the 
larger — fossa  anierior  major — -is  placed  immediately  above  the 
groove  of  the  trochlea,  and  between  the  bifurcated  lower  ends 
of  the  supra-troclilear  ridge ;  it  is  large  enough  to  admit  the 
tip  of  the  finger,  receives  the  coronoid  process  in  flexion,  and 
lodges  articular  fat.     The  other  fossa — fossa  aiUerior  minor — 
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is  a  narrow,  shallow,  and  crescentic  depression  above  the  capi- 
tnlum,  which  receives  the  anterior  margin  of  the  cup-like 
cavity  of  the  radius  in  extreme  flexion.  The  thin  lamina  of 
bone  separating  the  olecranon  from  the  coronoid  fossa  is  often 
perforated  by  a  hole  of  some  size. 

The  Ulna  is  of  large  size  at  its  upper  extremity,  where  it 
forms  a  very  important  part  of  the  elbow-joint,  as  well  as  of 
the  superior  radio-ulnar  articulation.  It  presents  two  articular 
facets,  the  large  and  the  small  sigmoid  cavities,  and  two  up- 
standing processes,  each  of  which  assists  in  forming  the  large 
sigmoid  cavity  ;  whilst  by  their  non-articular  surface,  the  larger 
of  these  gives  attachment  to  the  extensor,  and  the  smaller  to 
the  chief  flexor  muscle  of  the  forearm. 

The  great  sigmoid  cavity  is  a  large  semilunar  excavation 
formed  by  the  anterior  surface  of  the  olecranon,  the  superior 
surface  of  the  coronoid  process,  and  the  end  of  the  shaft  of  the 
ulna,  which  intervenes  between  them.  It  is  concave  from 
above  downwards,  and  measures  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  along  the  middle  of  its  surfjtce ;  convex  from  side  to 
side,  and  measures  about  one  inch  and  an  eiglith  across,  near 
the  top  of  the  olecranon,  about  one  inch  across  at  the  base  of 
the  coronoid  process,  and  about  seven-eighths  of  an  inch,  though 
oftentimes  very  much  less,  where  the  olecranon  joins  the 
shaft.  Dividing  the  cavity  into  two  vertical  portions  is  a 
prominent  smooth  ridge,  which  extends  from  the  tip  of  the 
olecranon  to  the  tip  of  the  coronoid.  Tlie  surface  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  ridge  is  larger  than  that  on  the  outer  side. 
Dividing  the  cavity  into  two  transverse  portions  is  a  notch 
or  constriction  in  each  lateral  border  opposite  the  junction 
of  the  olecranon  with  the  shaft ;  and  between  the  notches  a 
depression,  in  which  there  is  often  no  articular  cartilage. 
The  portion  of  the  fossa  above  this  depression  is  formed 
entirely  by  the  olecranon,  and  is  more  extensive  both  ver- 
tically and  transversely  than  the  part  in  front.  The  portion 
of  the  fossa  in  front  of  this  depression  is  formed  by  the  end 
of  the  shaft,  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  coronoid  process, 
of  the  ulna.  The  not<jh  and  outer  end  of  this  depression 
separate  widely  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  from  the  facetted 
surface  of  the  olecranon.  Sharp  and  projecting  margins  limit 
the  great  sigmoid  fossa  everywhere,  except  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  portion  formed  by  the  shaft.     Here  the  articular  cartilage 
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extends  over  a  well-defined,  but  not  projecting,  edge  into  the 
lesser  sigmoid  cavity  for  the  radius.  The  lesser  sigmoid  cavity 
will  be  described  under  the  superior  radio-ulnar  articulation. 

The  olecranon  is  a  large  square-shaped  process  connected 
by  one  of  its  surfaces  with  the  simmiit  of  the  ulna.  It  forms 
the  strong,  posterior  bony  part  of  the  elbow.  It  bends  for- 
ward at  the  top,  so  that  the  edge  which  separates  the  superior 
from  the  anterior  surface  somewhat  overhangs  the  great  sig- 
moid cavity,  and  terminates  in  a  central  tip,  which  during 
extension  of  the  forearm  rests  against  the  floor  of  the  olecranon 
fossa  of  the  humerus. 

The  superior  surface  is  irregularly  quadrilateral,  and  gives 
attachment  to  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  joint,  and  behind 
that  to  the  extensor  triceps  muscle ;  a  bursa  intervening 
between  them. 

The  posterior  surfjtce  has  marked  upon  it  two  ridges,  which 
meet  upon  the  top  of  the  shaft,  and  to  which  are  fixed  pro- 
cesses of  the  triceps  tendon. 

The  triangular  surface  enclosed  between  them  is  sub- 
cutaneous, but  gives  attachment  to  strong  longitudinal  fibres 
connected  with  the  triceps  tendon,  and  over  it  a  bursa  is 
placed ;  in  front  of  the  outer  ridge,  the  anconeus  is  inserted ; 
from  the  depressed  surfjtce  of  bone  in  front  of  the  inner  edge, 
the  flexor  profundus  digitorum  arises. 

The  coronoid  is  a  much  smaller  process  than  the  olecranon, 
and  ascends  from  the  front  of  the  shaft  with  a  slight  inclination 
forwards.  It  is  triangular  in  shape,  with  its  upper  or  posterior 
surface  forming  part  of  the  great  sigmoid  cavity ;  and  its 
anterior  surface  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  the  anterior  liga- 
ment of  the  elbow  and  the  brachialis  anticus  muscle.  Its 
superior  edges,  which  meet  at  the  tip  of  the  coronoid  process, 
slope  gradually  into  the  edges  of  the  free  end  of  the  shaft; 
the  outer  one  changes  its  direction,  after  bounding  the  sigmoid 
fossa  in  front  for  a  little  way,  and  then  passes  vertically 
downwards,  limiting  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity.  Where  the 
edges  of  the  coronoid  process  meet  with  the  edges  of  the 
portion  of  the  fossa  formed  by  the  shaft,  two  ridges  start,  and 
descending  downwards  a  little  way,  meet  each  other  on  the 
front  surface  of  the  shaft ;  thus  the  front  surface  of  the 
coronoid  being  limited  by  these  edges  and  ridges,  presents  an 
irregularly  diamond  shape,  into  the  lower  two-thirds  of  which 
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the  brachialis  anticus  is  inserted,  as  well  as  into  the  upper  end 
of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna. 

At  the  top  of  the  shaft,  to  the  inner  side  of  the  coronoid 
process,  and  widening  the  inner  portion  of  the  great  sigmoid 
fossa,  there  is  a  projection  which  overhangs  the  deep  depres- 
sion on  the  inner  surface  of  the  shaft,  from  which  the  flexor 
profundus  digitorum  arises. 

The  Eadius. — The  upper  extremity  of  the  radius  presents 
a  circular  head  supported  upon  a  smooth  and  constricted  neck. 
The  head  is  hollowed  out  a  little  at  its  free  end  into  a  sliallow 
cup-like  depression,  which  receives  the  capitulum  of  the 
humerus  in  certain  positions  of  the  joint.  The  margins  of  the 
cup  are  raised  and  rounded  off,  and  pass  over  on  to  a  smooth 
cartilage-covered  vertical  border,  which  is  surrounded  in  the 
recent  state  by  the  annular  ligament.  This  border  at  some 
parts  is  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  an  inch  deep,  but  on  the 
inner  side,  where  the  radius  articulates  with  the  lesser  sigmoid 
cavity  of  the  ulna,  it  descends  in  some  cases  fully  half  an  inch. 
Below  the  cartilage-covered  vertical  border  the  radius  suddenly 
contracts  into  a  smooth  constricted  neck. 

The  neck  is  about  an  inch  long  and  inclines  a  little  inwards, 
so  as  to  form  with  the  shaft  a  curve  having  the  convexity 
directed  inwards.  On  this  convexity  is  a  rough  tubercle,  which 
at  its  posterior  part  gives  insertion  to  the  biceps  tendon,  whilst 
over  the  anterior  portion  a  bursa  is  interposed  between  the 
tendon  and  the  bone. 

The  Ligaments  of  the  Elbow-joint. — The  ligaments  of  the 
elbow-joint  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  one  large  and  capacious 
capsule,  which  encloses  the  articular  surfaces,  and  something 
more,  of  the  adjoining  ends  of  the  humerus,  ulna,  and  radius. 
It  may  indeed  be  said  to  embrace  not  only  the  elbow  but  also 
the  superior  radio-ulnar  articulation,  and  to  unite  them  into  one 
joint ;  and  this  is  due  to  its  being  fixed  round  the  neck  of  the 
radius  after  being  intimately  blended  with  the  coronary 
ligament. 

This  capsule  is,  however,  strengthened  very  considerably  at 
the  sides  by  some  strong  superadded  fibres,  or  fasciculi  of  fibres, 
which  arise  from  the  condyles  of  the  humerus  and  spread  out 
upon  the  capsule,  so  as  to  be  quite  inseparable  from  it,  as  they 
descend  to  the  bones  of  the  forearm.  On  this  account,  no 
doubts  it  is  that  the  elbow  is  usually  described  as  having  an 
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anterior,  a  posterior,  and  two  lateral  ligaments;  a  mode  of 
description  which  is  objectionable,  as  it  leads  to  the  supposition 
that  there  are  four  distinct  ligaments,  whereas  they  are  but 
areas  or  portions  of  one  continuous  structure.  Though  in  the 
following  account,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  attachments  of 
the  capsule  on  the  diiferent  aspects  will  be  spoken  of  separately, 
the  four  segments  will  be  described  as  parts  of  the  capsule, 
and  not  as  separate  and  distinct  ligaments. 

The  anterior  secjtrnerU  of  the  capsular  Ugament  is  attached  to 
the  front  of  the  humerus  above  its  articular  surface,  and  the 
coronoid  fossa,  in  an  inverted  V-shaped  manner.  There  are 
generally  to  be  traced  at  the  lower  end  of  the  dry  bone  (and  it 
will  become  apparent  at  once  when  the  dissected  joint  is 
examined  at  the  same  time  as  the  dry  bone)  two  faintly 
marked  ridges,  of  which  the  lower  ends  reach  to  the  point  of 
the  external  and  internal  condyles  respectively,  and  the  upper 
meet  at  a  variable  distance,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch, 
above  the  coronoid  fossa.  To  these  ridges  the  front  of  the 
capsule  is  attached  above.  Below,  to  the  ulna,  it  is  fixed  to  a 
faintly  marked  and  nearly  transverse  ridge  on  the  front  of  the 
coronoid  process,  which  is  on  a  level  with,  or  somewhat  below 
the  smooth  outer  border  of  the  great  sigmoid  cavity ;  and  an 
the  radntSy  it  reaches  to  the  neck  of  the  bone  a  little  way 
below  the  vertical  margin  of  the  head.  It  is  very  intimately 
connected  with  the  orbicular  or  annular  ligament. 

It  is  of  varying  thickness  and  strength,  sometimes  being  so 
weak  and  tliin  as  barely  to  cover  the  synovial  membrane  and 
fatty  tissue  near  the  coronoid  fossa.  At  other  times  it  is  thick 
and  strong,  and  consists  of  coarse  decussating  fibres,  the  chief 
of  which  pass  from  above  and  within,  downwards  and  outwards 
to  the  radius ;  whilst  other  fibres  descend  vertically  from 
above  the  coronoid  fossa  to  the  ulna,  and  others  again  pass 
downwards  and  inwards  to  the  ulna. 

This  portion  of  the  capsule  is  tightened  in  extension,  and 
as  extension  proceeds  it  becomes  very  much  stretched  over  the 
prominent  inner  border  of  the  trochlea ;  during  flexion  it 
becomes  transversely  wrinkled,  but  is  prevented  from  being 
squeezed  between  the  apposed  surfaces  of  the  bones  by  falling 
over  the  front  of  the  radius  and  ulna  near  the  line  of  attach- 
ment of  the  capsule  to  the  humerus. 

The  posterior  portion  of  the  capsular  ligament  is  thin  and 
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membranous,  and  is  attached  svjperiorly  to  the  humerus  in  much 
the  same  inverted  V-shaped  manner  as  the  anterior.  It  reaches 
upwards  from  the  back  of  the  internal  condyle  along  the  inner 
edge,  neaiiy  to  the  top,  of  the  olecranon  fossa ;  then  it  is  fixed 
to  a  line  passing  transversely  across  the  upper  portion  of  the 
fossa  till  it  reaches  the  outer  edge,  along  which  it  is  also 
attached ;  next  it  is  attached  in  a  continuous  line  to  the 
back  of  the  external  condyle  as  far  down  as  the  rough 
surface  a  little  external  to  the  angle  between  the  trochlea  and 
hinder  border  of  the  capitulum  ;  and  finally  it  curves  forwards 
along  the  posterior  edge  of  the  capitulum.  Inferiorly,  it 
is  attached  to  the  superior  and  external  surfaces  of  the 
olecranon,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  articular  margin 
of  the  ulna;  to  the  rough  surface  of  the  ulna  behind  the 
lesser  sigmoid  notch  ;  and  to  the  upper  end  of  the  ridge 
which  separates  the  anconeus  from  the  supinator  brevis  muscles, 
and  runs  downwards  upon  the  shaft  from  the  liinder  margin  of 
the  notch ;  and  lastly,  it  is  connected  with  the  back  part  of  the 
neck  of  the  radius  and  with  the  coronary  bgament,  with  which 
it  blends  as  it  passes  over  it. 

This  portion  of  the  ligament  is  composed  partly  of  decussating 
fibres,  most  of  which  pass  vertically  from  their  upper  to  their 
lower  attachment,  many  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards 
from  the  external  condyle  to  the  back  of  the  lesser  sigmoid 
cavity  of  the  ulna  and  the  neck  of  the  radius ;  whilst  otliers, 
again,  take  a  transverse  course  superficial  to,  and  decussating 
with  the  rest,  from  one  border  of  the  olecranon  fossa  to  the 
other.  This  part  of  the  capsule  is  usually  weaker  than  the 
anterior,  and  often  is  especially  thin  near  the  top  of  the  olecranon 
fossa.  It  is  made  tight  during  flexion,  and  is  thrown  into 
numerous  transverse  folds,  which  are  pushed  upwards  by  the 
point  of  the  olecranon  during  extension. 

The  internal  portion  of  the  capstdar  ligament y  like  the  ex- 
ternal, is  much  thicker,  denser,  and  stronger  than  eitlier  the 
anterior  or  posterior.  It  is  triangular  in  form,  with  its  apex 
above,  and  its  base,  which  is  curved,  below.  It  is  attached  to 
the  humerus  on  the  anterior  and  under  jispect  of  the  internal 
condyle,  and  to  the  condyloid  edge  of  the  groove  between  the 
trochlea  and  condyle ;  and  the  fibres  radiate  as  they  pass  to 
their  insertion  into  the  inner  side  of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna  and 
of  the  olecranon. 
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The  anterior  set  of  fibres  pass  forwards  as  they  descend  to 
the  rough  overhanging  and  projecting  edge  of  the  sigmoid 
cavity  at  the  inner  side  of  the  coronoid  process.  The  middle 
set  descend  less  obliquely,  and  some  of  them  quite  vertically 
from  the  under  edge  of  the  internal  condyle  to  a  ridge  on  the 
idna,  which  curves  upwards  l)etween  the  coronoid  and  olecranon 
processes ;  and  the  posterior  set  pass  obliquely  backwards 
to  be  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  olecranon,  at  a  short 
distance  fi-om  the  articular  margin.  The  anterior  set  are  much 
the  thickest,  strongest,  and  most  pronounced,  and  like  the 
anterior  pcrrtion  of  the  capsule,  they  become  tight  during  exten- 
sion. The  posterior  set  are  associated  in  action  with  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  capsiUe,  and  become  tense  only  on 
flexion ;  whereas  the  middle  fibres,  owing  to  their  points  of 
attachment  being  in  or  near  the  axis  of  motion  of  the  joint, 
are,  like  most  lateral  ligaments,  tight  in  every  position. 

The  external  portion  of  the  capsule  is  attached  above  to  the 
lower  portion  of  the  external  condyle,  and  to  the  bone  in  front 
between  it  and  the  capitulimi,  for  a  little  way.  Its  fibres 
radiate  to  their  attachment  into  the  outer  side  of  the  neck  of 
the  radius,  and  the  coronary  ligament.  The  anterior  fibres 
advance  farther  in  front  of  the  joint,  than  the  posterior 
ones  recede  upon  the  back  of  it.  This  part  of  the  capsule 
is  strong  and  well-marked,  though  less  so  than  the  internal 
lateral  portion.  Many  of  the  fibres,  for  the  same  reason  as 
applies  to  the  central  set  of  the  inner  segment  of  the  capsule, 
are  tiglit  in  every  position  of  the  forearm ;  whereas  the  rest, 
being  for  the  most  part  attached  in  front  of  the  condyle,  and 
the  condyle  being  a  little  in  front  of  the  axis  of  motion,  are 
rendered  tense  during  extension. 

The  Fatty  CushimuH  or  Pads,  within  the  Joint. — Outside  the 
synovial  membrane,  there  is  in  several  places  a  quantity  of 
soft  fine  fatty  tissue,  which  forms  often  large  pads  or  cushions 
at  certain  spots.  The  most  constant  of  these  are  one  at  the 
notch  in  the  great  sigmoid  cavity  at  the  base  of  the  olecranon, 
and  the  other  along  tlie  outer  side  of  the  olecranon,  projecting 
into  the  cavity  between  the  ulna  and  radius.  (They  are  well 
shown  in  the  coloured  plates  of  the  elbow-joint.)  The  latter, 
together  with  a  fold  of  synovial  membrane,  which  generally 
exists  opposite  the  front  part  of  the  outer  lip  of  the  troclilea  of 
the   humerus,   suggests  a   division   of  the   synovial  cavity  of 
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the  joint  into  two  parts — viz.,  1,  that  between  the  ulna  and 
trochlea ;  and  2,  that  between  radius  and  capitulum,  such 
as  is  seen  to  be  produced  in  the  knee-joint  by  the  ligamentum 
mucosum.  Other  situations  in  which  fatty  tissue  exists  are 
at  the  top  of  the  olecranon,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  olecranon 
and  coronoid  fossae. 

The  SYNOVIAL  MEMBRANE  being  limited  only  by  the  attach- 
ment of  the  capsule,  extends  into  the  superior  radio-ulnar 
joint,  and  lines  the  coronary  or  orbicular  ligament. 

Arteries. — A  very  free  anastomosis  takes  place  about  this 
joint,  between  branches  given  off  from  the  brachial  above,  and 
the  anterior  and  posterior  ulnar  recurrent,  the  radial  recurrent, 
and  posterior  interosseous  recurrent  below. 

The  brachial  artery  gives  off  the  superior  profunda  to  the 
posterior  and  outer  sides,  and  a  special  brancli  from  the  lower 
third  of  its  course  to  the  forepart  and  outer  side  of  the  joint ; 
while  on  the  inner  side,  both  in  front  and  behind,  there  are 
branches  from  the  anastomotica  magna ;  and  behind  from  the 
inferior  profunda. 

The  Superior  profunda,  just  as  it  is  turning  round  the  inner 
side  of  the  humerus,  sends  a  branch  over  the  back  of  the  triceps 
to  the  inner  and  back  of  part  of  the  joint,  where  it  anastomoses 
with  the  anastomotica  magna  and  the  posterior  ulnar  recurrent. 
While  between  the  brachialis  anticus  and  the  triceps  it  gives 
off  a  large  branch  to  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the  joint, 
which  anastomoses  with  the  posterior  interosseous  recurrent. 
The  artery  forms  an  arch  near  the  humeral  attachment  of  the 
capsule  with  the  anastomotica  magna,  and  near  the  olecranon 
attacliment  of  the  capsule  with  the  posterior  ulnar  recurrent. 
Some  large  twigs  enter  the  capsule  along  the  outer  edge  of  the 
trochlea  of  the  humerus ;  wliilst  in  the  groove  of  the  humerus 
it  gives  off  a  branch  which  has  been  called  "  the  posterior 
articular,"  which  descends  to  the  joint  between  the  triceps 
muscle  and  the  bone,  and  anastomoses  with  the  other  branches 
botli  on  the  inner  and  outer  side  of  the  olecranon  fossa. 

Branch  direct  from  the  Muscular  Offsets  of  the  Brachial, — From 
the  outer  side  of  the  lower  end  of  the  brachial  two  vessels  pass 
into  the  brachialis  anticus,  suj)plying  it.  The  lower  of  these 
takes  a  deep  course  in  a  downward  direction  and  gives  off  a 
long  branch  which  descends  in  the  middle  line  as  far  as  the 
fatty  tissue  about  the  coronoid  fossa  and  the  capsule  beyond ; 
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it  sends  off  numerous  twigs  as  it  descends,  and  anastomoses  in 
front  of  the  joint,  on  the  inner  side  with  the  anterior  branch  of 
the  anastomotica,  on  the  outer  side  with  the  recurrent  radial^ 
and  below,  with  the  anterior  ulnar  recurrent. 

The  infei^ior  profunda  sometimes  reaches  the  capsule  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  olecranon  fossa,  and  ramifies  upon  it,  between 
the  inner  condyloid  process  and  the  olecranon.  It  anastomoses 
with  the  posterior  ulnar  recurrent  and  the  posterior  branch  of 
the  anastomotica  magna. 

The  Anastomotica  magna,  besides  giving  off  non-articular 
branches  to  the  pronator  teres,  brachialis  anticus,  and  biceps, 
sends  others  to  the  capsule,  and  to  the  humerus  within  tlie 
capsule,  which  pass  between  the  internal  condyle  and  the  pro- 
jecting condyloid  process.  Another  branch  comes  from  that 
portion  of  the  vessel  which  runs  backwards  through  the  inter- 
muscular septum,  and  breaks  up  into  twigs,  which  ramify  over 
the  condyloid  process,  enter  the  joint  posteriorly,  between  the 
olecranon  and  inner  condyle,  and  anastomose  with  the 
posterior  ulnar  recurrent.  There  is  a  perfect  arterial  crescent 
along  the  inner  edge  of  the  articular  cartilage  of  the  trochlea, 
formed  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  branches  of  this 
vessel;  this  sends  filaments  off  from  either  side  to  ramify 
beneath  the  synovial  membrane.  Another  branch  passes  beneath 
the  brachialis  anticus  to  the  fatty  tissue  of  the  coronoid  fossa, 
and  anastomoses  upon  the  front  of  the  capsule  with  the  deep 
articular  branch  from  the  lower  end  of  the  brachial. 

Branches  which  ascend  to  the  Joint  from  Vessels  below  it, — 
The  Anterior  ulnar  recurrent  reaches  the  capsule  by  sending 
branches  both  over  and  beneath  the  brachialis  anticus.  The 
branch  which  ascends  upon  the  insertion  of  the  brachialis 
runs  under  cover  of  the  pronator  teres,  and  ramifies  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  capsule  and  the  himierus,  between  the  condyloid 
process  and  the  trochlea ;  it  here  anastomoses  with  the  anasto- 
motica magna.  The  deep  branch  passes  beneath  the  border  of 
the  brachiaJis  anticus  to  the  coronoid  process,  which  it  supplies ; 
it  also  ramifies  over  the  annular  ligament  to  the  neck  of  the 
radius  and  the  lower  and  outer  part  of  the  front  of  the  capsule, 
where  it  anastomoses  with  the  radial  recurrent  and  the  branch 
direct  from  the  brachial. 

The  Posterior  ulnar  recurrent  after  giving  off  branches  to  the 
muscles  under  which  it  passes,  and    ascending   beneath    the 
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flexor  carpi  uliiaris,  and  between  its  two  heads  of  origin, 
sends  several  small  tvnga  to  ramify  upon,  and  penetrate  the 
capsule  between  the  inner  condyle  and  the  olecranon ;  others 
extend  over  the  back  of  the  capside  beneath  the  tendon  of  the 
triceps,  as  far  outwards  as  the  external  border  of  the  great 
sigmoid  fossa,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  superior  profunda 
and  interosseous  recurrent. 

The  Posterior  interosseous  recurrent  passes  upwards  beneath  and 
in  the  substance  of  the  anconeus  muscle  to  the  interval  be- 
tween the  olecranon  and  outer  condyle  ;  it  helps  to  supply  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  capsule  and  bones  of  the  joint, 
as  well  as  the  back  of  the  radio-ulnar  articulation ;  and 
anastomoses  with  the  superior  profunda  and  posterior  ulnar 
recurrent  arteries. 

The  Radial  recurrent  sends  branches  to  muscles,  both  upwards 
and  downwards.  Some  of  these  ascend  in  and  beneath  the 
supinator  brevis  to  the  lower  and  outer  part  of  the  capsule ;  to 
the  front  and  outer  part  of  the  annular  ligament,  and  the 
bulging  synovial  membrane  along  its  lower  border ;  and  like- 
wise to  the  neck  of  the  radius.  It  anastomoses  with  the  ter- 
minal branches  of  the  superior  profunda,  as  well  as  with  twigs 
of  the  posterior  interosseous  recurrent. 

An  arterial  zone  of  considerable  fineness  surrounds  the  arti- 
cular surfaces  of  the  bones,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  articular 
cartilage,  either  immediately  beneath  the  synovial  membrane, 
where  it  passes  off  from  the  capsule,  in  which  case  the  vessels 
can  be  seen  from  the  inner  siu'face  of  the  joint,  or  between  the 
fibres  of  the  capsule.  On  the  humerus  the  anastomotica  magna 
and  superior  profunda  help  to  form  the  zone  behind ;  and  the 
anastomotica  magna,  recurrent  radial,  and  direct  branch  of  the 
brachial  in  front.  On  the  ulna  and  radius,  the  anterior  and 
posterior  ulnar  recurrent  join  the  zone  on  the  front  and  inner 
side  of  the  elbow,  as  well  as  along  the  top  of  the  olecranon ; 
and  the  anterior  ulnar  recurrent  also  extends  outwards  to 
the  radio-ulnar  joint ;  the  interosseous  recurrent  joins  it  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  great  sigmoid  fossa,  and  upon  the  back 
of  the  neck  of  the  radius ;  while  the  radial  recurrent  occupies 
the  part  of  the  neck  of  the  radius  between  the  interosseous 
recurrent  behind  and  the  anterior  ulnar  recurrent  in  front. 

At  the  hour-glass  contraction  of  the  olecranon  on  each  side, 
small    twigs    penetrate    the    bone,    from    the    posterior   ulnar 
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recurrent  on  the  inner,   and  from  the  posterior   interosseous 
recurrent  on  the  outer  side. 

Nerves. — The  musculo-ciUaTieous  supplies  the  chief  of  the 
branches  to  the  elbow-joint  Small  filaments  are  given  oflf 
from  it  to  the  humerus  and  the  elbow-joint  in  the  arm.  Like 
the  circumflex  nerve  of  the  shoulder,  the  sub-occipital  nerve,  and 
many  others,  the  musculo-cutaneous  affords  a  good  illustration 
of  the  associate  distribution  of  the  muscular,  cutaneous,  and 
articidar  branches  of  a  single  trunk ;  and  furnishes  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  truth  of  that  law  first  pointed  out  and  enforced  by 
Mr.  Hilton  in  his  work  on  Rest  and  Pain,  viz.,  that  "  the  same 
trunks  of  nerves,  the  branches  of  which  supply  tlie  groups  of 
muscles  moving  any  joint,  furnish  also  a  distribution  of  nerves 
to  the  skin  over  the  same  muscles  and  their  insertions,  and  the 
interior  of  the  joint  moved  by  those  muscles  receives  its  nerves 
from  the  same  source." 

The  tUnar  nerve  gives  an  articular  branch  as  it  lies  in  the 
space  between  the  condyle  of  the  humerus  and  the  olecranon 
of  the  ulna. 

Tlie  median  nerve,  either  above  the  level  of  the  elbow-joint 
or  whilst  beneath  the  pronator  radii  teres,  generally  gives  a  few 
filaments  to  the  joint.  They  usually  arise  above  the  branches 
for  the  superficial  muscles,  except  when  the  branch  to  the 
pronator  teres  arises  above  the  joint. 

The  muscidO'Spirai  nerve  gives  filaments  to  the  back  of  the 
joint  from  an  internal  branch  which  supplies  the  short  inferior 
fibres  of  the  triceps ;  and  others  from  the  long  slender  branch 
to  the  anconeus,  which  takes  the  same  course  through  the 
triceps  muscle  as  the  posterior  articular  branch  from  the 
superior  profunda  artery. 

BuRSiE. — There  are  but  three  bursas  in  immediate  connexion 
with  the  parts  of  this  joint ;  there  is  also  a  bursa  between  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps  and  the  tubercle  of  the  radius. 

1.  On  the  outer  aspect  of  the  elbow,  but  more  towards  the 
front  than  the  back  of  the  limb,  there  is  a  small  bursa 
between  the  tendon  common  to  the  extensor  carpi  radialis 
brevior  and  extensor  communis  digitorum  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  ca})sule  covering  the  rounded  head  of  the  radius 
on  the  other. 

2.  On  the  back  of  the  capsule  there  is  a  bursa  of  varjring 
size  between  the  tendon  of  the  triceps  and  that  part  of  the 
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upper  surface  of  the  olecranon  which  is  behind  the  attachment 
of  the  capsule  of  the  elbow. 

3.  There  is  a  large  bursa  mucosa  in  the  subcutaneous 
areolar  tissue  over  the  olecranon,  similar  to  that  between  the 
integument  and  the  front  of  the  patella  and  ligamentum 
patella  at  the  knee. 

4.  The  bursa  between  the  forepart  of  the  tubercle  of  the 
radius  and  the  deep  surface  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  just 
in  front  of  its  insertion,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  in  connexion 
with  this  joint. 

The  Muscles. — The  muscles  in  connexion  with  the  elbow, 
like  those  in  connexion  with  the  knee,  may  l>e  airanged  into 
three  sets :  first,  those  which  pass  over  and  move  the  joint 
above  the  elbow  as  well  as  the  elbow  itself ;  secondly,  those 
which  pass  over  and  move  it  alone,  >\ithout  reaching  to  the 
joint  either  above  or  below  it;  and  tliirdly,  those  which  pass 
over  and  move  the  joints  below  the  elbow  as  well  as  the  elbow 
itself.  There  are,  however,  two  important  differences  between 
the  actions  of  the  muscles  of  the  upper  and  lower  limbs ; 
(a)  in  the  forearm  the  movements  between  the  radius  and 
ulna  are  very  free,  and  in  consequence  two  of  the  muscles 
which  flex  the  elbow  also  act  upon  tlie  radio-ulnar  joints ;  and 
(6)  some  of  the  muscles  which  act  on  the  elbow  and  upon 
the  wrist  act  also  upon  the  digits.  In  the  case  of  the 
lower  limb  there  is  no  appreciable  movement  between  the 
tibia  and  fibula,  so  that  none  of  the  muscles  which  move  the 
knee  can  be  said  to  have  any  distinct,  still  less  any  inde- 
pendent, action  upon  tlie  joints  between  the  two  bones  of  the 
leg ;  and  further,  none  of  the  flexors  of  the  knee  which  pass 
over  the  ankle  and  extend  that  joint  reach  far  enough  to 
move  any  of  the  anterior  tarsal  joints,  still  less  the  joints  of 
the  digits. 

The  muscles  which  act  on  the  shoulder  and  the  elboiv-JoirU 
are : — 

1.  The  biceps  in  front ;  and  2,  the  long  head  of  the  triceps 
behind.  The  biceps  is  a  flexor  of  the  forearm,  but  besides 
acting  on  the  shoulder  and  elbow-joint  it  acts  also  upon  the 
radio-ulnar  articulation,  for  if  it  be  called  into  action  when  the 
hand  is  pronated  its  first  effect  is  to  produce  supination  of  the 
forearm. 

The    triceps,  by  its  long  head,  adducts    the    arm   at   the 
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shoulder-joint  in  addition  to  its  action  on  the  elbow  which  it 
extends. 

The  muscle  which  act  on  the  elbow,  Jmt  do  not  extend  to  either 
the  shovlder  or  wrist ,  are : — 

1.  The  brachialis  anticus ;  2,  the  pronator  radii  teres ;  and 
3,  the  supinator  longus,  in  front.  4,  The  anconeus;  5,  the 
two  short  heads  of  the  triceps ;  and  6,  the  sub-anconeus,  behind. 
The  brachialis  anticus  is  a  simple  flexor  of  the  elbow.  The 
pronator  teres  also  acts  on  the  radio-ulnar  joints,  but  it  flexes 
the  elbow  when  pronation  has  been  completed,  or  when  it  is 
prevented  by  opposing  muscles. 

The  anconeus  and  the  external  and  internal  heads  of  the 
triceps  are  simple  extensors. 

The  sub-anconeus  being  inserted  into  the  capsule  of  the  elbow, 
acts  only  to  raise  that  structure  during  extension  of  the  forearm. 

The  supinator  longus  extends  along  the  outer  and  anterior 
part  of  the  forearm,  from  the  external  condyloid  ridge,  to  be 
inserted  into  the  external  border  of  the  radius  near  the  base 
of  the  styloid  process.  It  acts  principally  as  a  flexor  of  the 
forearm,  but  this  action  on  the  elbow  only  takes  place  after 
flexion  has  been  commenced  by  some  other,  i.e.,  the  more  imme- 
diate flexor  muscles.  The  action  of  this  muscle  upon  the 
radio-ulnar  joints  is  but  slight,  supination  being  principally 
effected  by  the  biceps  and  supinator  brevis ;  still,  however,  supi- 
nation is  partially  accomplished  by  its  contraction,  especially 
when  the  forearm  has  been  previously  fully  pronated. 

The  muscles  which  cict  upon  the  dhow  and  the  wrist  may  he 
grouped  into  two  sets : — 

(a)  Those  which  reach  to  their  insertion  into  the  palmar 
fascia,  or  into  the  carpus  or  the  metacarpus  only,  but  not  to  the 
phalanges  ;  and  which  therefore,  while  they  move  the  hand  on 
the  forearm,  do  not  move  the  fingers. 

1.  The  flexor  carpi  radialis;  2,  the  palmaris  longus;  and 
3,  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  in  front  of  the  ligib.  4,  The  ex- 
tensor carpi  radialis  longior;  5,  the  extensor  carpi  radialis 
brevior ;  and  6,  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  behind. 

The  first  three  act  chiefly  as  flexors  of  the  wrist,  but  when 
this  movement  is  either  concluded  or  prevented  they  flex  the 
elbow.  They  correspond  with  the  gastrocnemius  and  plantaxis 
in  their  action,  which  is  exerted  first  on  the  foot  and  then  to 
bend  the  knee. 
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The  last  three  act  primarily  upon  the  wrist  to  extend  it, 
but  that  action  accomplished  or  prevented,  they  assist,  the  fore- 
arm being  supinated,  to  extend  the  forearm  at  the  elbow ;  the 
forearm  being  pronated,  the  radial  extensors  assist  in  bending 
the  forearm. 

(b)  Those  which  reach  to  their  insertion  into  the  phalanges, 
and  which  therefore  act  not  only  on  the  elbow  and  wrist,  but 
on  the  fingers.     In  the  lower  limb  there  are  no  muscles  which, 
arising  above  the  knee,  are   inserted   so   far   down  upon   the 
extremity  as  to  be  able  to  move  the  toes.     The  muscles  which 
move  the  toes  arise  either  from  the  leg  bones,  and  pass  over 
the  ankle,  or  from  the  foot.     The  muscles  which   move   the 
fingers  arise  either  from  the  hand ;  or  from  the  forearm,  and 
thus  move  the  wrist  as  well ;  or  from   the  condyles   of  the 
humerus,  and  thus  move  both  fingers,  wrist,  and  forearm.     One 
effect  of   this  variety  of  origin  is  that  the  movements  of  the 
fingers  can  be  brought  into  immediate  muscular  association  with 
those  of  the  wrist  and  elbow ;  a  necessity,  owing  to  the  fre- 
quency with  which  these  several  joints  are  required  to  be  moved 
at  the  same  moment.    In  the  case  of  the  foot,  the  toes  take  but 
little  share  in  the  uses  of  the  lower  limb,  and,  except  to  give  a 
last  impulse  to  the  spring  in  jumping,  in  standing  on  tiptoe, 
and  in  some  of  the  movements  of  the  opera  dancer,  they  are 
seldom  of  any  special  use ;  and  even  in  these  uses,  though  the 
flexors  of  the  toes  are  associated  with  flexion  (properly  described), 
of  the   ankle,  the  knees  are  fixed  with  the   legs   extended. 
These  muscles  are  : — 

1.  The  flexor  sublimis  digitorum,  in  front.  2,  The  ex- 
tensor communis  digitorum ;  and  3,  the  extensor  minimi  digiti, 
behind. 

The  flexor  sublimis  acts  chiefly  to  bend  the  second  phalanges, 
and  when  this  action  is  either  completed  or  opposed,  to  bend 
the  wrist ;  when  again  this  action  is  completed  or  opposed,  it 
assists  in  bending  the  elbow,  as  when  the  open  hand  is  pressed 
against  a  box  or  heavy  weight  which  is  being  drawn  towards 
the  body  by  flexing  the  elbow.  This  action  would  be  of  course 
also  assisted  by  the  flexors  of  the  wrist. 

Conversely,  the  extensor  muscles  act  first  upon  the  phalanges 
to  extend  the  fingers,  then  upon  the  wrist,  and  lastly  they 
may  assist  in  extending  the  elbow,  as  when  we  give  a  back- 
handed blow  with  the  closed  fist,  the  wrist  being  tightly  set. 
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In  this  action  they  would  be  assisted  of  course  by  the  ex- 
tensors of  the  wrist 

Thus  if  we  group  the  muscles  wliich  are  in  connexion  with 
the  elbow  into  flexors  and  extensors,  we  see  at  once  that  the 
following  muscles  can  all  take  part  in  the  most  powerful 
efforts  at  flexion : — The  brachialis  auticus  and  biceps,  the  one 
inserted  into  the  base  of  the  coronoid  process  and  the  top  of 
the  shaft  of  the  ulna,  and  the  other  into  the  tubercle  of  the 
radius,  so  that  both  bones  are  acted  upon  by  these  the  most 
immediate  flexors ;  the  pronator  teres,  the  supinator  longus,  the 
flexors  of  the  wrist,  the  palmaris  longus,  and  the  flexor  sublimis 
digitorum.     The  radial  extensors  flex  the  pronated  forearm. 

The  following  muscles  can  all  assist  in  the  most  complete 
efforts  at  extension: — The  anconeus  and  the  triceps,  both 
inserted  into  the  ulna ;  the  two  radial  extensors  (the  forearm 
being  supinated)  and  the  ulnar  extensor  of  the  wrist ;  the  com- 
mon extensor  of  the  digits,  and  the  extensor  of  the  little  finger. 

The  Movements  of  the  JElbow. — The  elbow  is  a  true  hinge 
joint,  and,  as  such,  flexion  and  extension  are  the  only  move- 
ments which  can  take  place  at  it.  These  movements  are 
oblique,  so  that  the  forearm  is  inclined  inwards  in  flexion, 
and  outwards  in  extension.  They  are  limited  by  the  contact 
respectively  of  the  coronoid  and  olecranon  processes  of  the 
ulna,  with  their  corresponding  fossae  in  the  humerus.  The 
extent  of  these  hinge-like  movements  is  determined  by  the 
relative  proportion  between  the  length  of  the  processes  of  the 
ulna  and  the  depth  of  the  fossae  which  receive  themu  The 
ligaments  in  front  of  and  behind  the  joint,  with  certain  portions 
of  the  lateral  ligaments,  are  put  on  stretch  during  extension 
and  flexion ;  but  though  they  assist  in  checking  the  velocity 
and  force  of  the  movements  before  the  limits  of  those  move- 
ments is  attained,  and  therefore  in  preventing  any  undue 
violence  of  contact  of  the  bony  processes  with  the  lamina 
separating  the  fossa  on  the  front  from  that  on  the  back  of  the 
humerus,  they  do  not  control  or  determine  the  extent  of 
flexion  and  extension.  The  limit  of  extension  is  not  reached 
until  the  ulna  is  nearly  in  a  straight  line  with  the  humerus, 
and  the  limit  of  flexion  not  until  the  forearm  makes  with  the 
humerus  an  angle  varying  between  something  less  than  30^ 
and  something  over  40^.  This  variation  does  not  depend  upon 
the  bulk  of  the  soft  parts  covering  the  joint,  but,  as  just  said, 
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upon  the  proportion  which  the  leEgt.h  of  the  olecranon  and 
coponoid  processes  bear  to  the  depth  of  the  olecranon  and  coro- 
Boid  fosSEe.  This  can  be  proved  by  measuring  with  the  same 
goniometer  the  angle  of  flexion  at  the  elbow  in  the  living 
subject,  and  in  the  dead  in  variona  stages  of  dissection.  Thus 
I  have  found,  while  some  living  elliowB  cannot  be  flexed  to  a 
more  acute  angle  than  35°  or  40° ;  othei-s,  dissected  clejtidy  to 
the  capsular  ligament,  could  only  attain  to  43°  or  43° ;  while 
another  again,  with  the  skin  and  fascias  removed,  and  the 
musclea  dissected  cleanly,  but  not  removed,  could  be  brought 
to  an  angle  of  a  little  less  than  30°. 

"WhUe  the  articulation  between  the  radius  and  humerus 
allows  of  the  radius  rot-ating  upon  the  humerus  in  supination 
and  pronation,  and  accompanying  the  ulna  in  its  motions  of 
flexion  and  extension,  it  gives  no  security  to  the  elbow-joint, 
and  adds  nothing  to  the  hinge-like  aiTangement  of  tlie  humero- 
ulnar  portion  of  it,  at  which  the  movements  take  place.  The 
plane  in  which  the  movements  occur  is  a  nearly  vertical  one, 
with  a  slight  obliquity  inwards  of  aliout  10°  from  the  axis  of 
the  shaft  of  the  humerus ;  and  the  transverse  axis  round 
which  the  ulna  revolves  corresponds  to  a  line  through  the 
lower  and  forepart  of  the  outer  condyle,  and  through  a  ridga 
which  runs  upwards  and  backwards  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
trochlea  to  the  lower  part  of  the  internal  condyle.  The 
obliquity  of  the  plane  of  movement  is  occasioned  by  the  greater 
prominence  of  the  inner  lip  of  the  trochlea  below,  and  by  the 
eversion  or  outward  inclination  of  the  upper  and  back  part  of 
the  trochlea.  A  consequence  of  this  obhquity  is  that  the  ulna 
and  radius  have  a  slightly  outwai'd  inchnation  from  the  axis  of 
the  humerus,  which  is  moat  marked  in  extension  of  the  elbow, 
though  it  is  olservahle  in  shghtly  flexed  positions  of  the  joint.  In 
spite  of  this,  however,  and  even  as  a  result  of  the  obliquity  of 
the  plane  of  motion,  the  hand  in  flexion  is  carried  towards  the 
middle  third  of  the  clavicle,  instead  of  being  directed  vertically 
to  the  acromion  overhanging  the  shoulder-joint ;  but  any 
greater  inclination  of  the  forearm  towards  the  median  line  of 
the  body,  as  in  buttoning  a  waistcoat  or  bringing  the  hand  to 
the  face,  is  caused  hy  rotation  of  the  himierus  at  the  slioulder, 
and  not  by  anything  in  the  construction  of  the  elbow. 

The  inward  direction  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  the  Imck- 
ward  inclination  of  the  head  of   that  bone,  together  willi  the 
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inward  obliquity  of  the  forepart  of  the  elbow-joint,  and  the  great 
freedom  and  facility  of  pronation,  all  assist  in  bringing  the  hand, 
when  in  use,  towards  the  middle  line,  so  that,  as  it  were,  they 
might  be  under  the  immediate  observation  of  their  owner ;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  eyes  may  see  what  the  fingers  are  about. 
This  ia  just  the  reverse  of  what  we  find  in  the  lower  extremity, 
when  the  direction  of  the  head  and  neck  and  the  inclination  of 
the  shaft  of  the  femur,  the  rotation  of  the  knee  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  ankle,  are  all  subservient  to  the  outward  turning 
of  the  foot,  whereby  in  walking  or  running  any  awkwardness 
of  movement  or  injury  to  the  opposite  foot  is  prevented. 

In  flexion  and  extension,  the  cup-like  depression  of  the 
head  of  the  radius  moves  upon  the  capitulum  of  the  humerus, 
and  the  inner  margin  of  that  depression  upon  the  groove 
between  the  capitulum  and  the  trochlea. 

In  full  extension  and  supination,  the  head  of  the  radius  is 
barely  in  contact  with  the  inferior  surface  of  the  capitulum, 
but  projects  so  mucli  backwards  that  its  posterior  margin  can 
be  felt  as  a  prominence  at  the  back  of  the  elbow,  and  the  tip 
of  a  knife-blade  can  be  introduced,  flat,  between  the  articular 
surfaces  of  the  two  bones.  In  full  flexion  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  head  of  the  radius  is  received  into  and  checked  against 
the  depression  above  the  capitulum.  In  mid-flexion  the 
cup-like  depression  fairly  receives  upon  it  the  capitulum,  and 
the  radius  being  more  completely  steadied  by  the  humerus 
in  this  position  than  in  any  other,  pronation  and  supination 
take  place  most  perfectly. 

Though  in  the  extended  position  of  the  limb  the  hand  by 
pronation  can  make  a  more  complete  sweep  round  than  in 
any  other,  yet  this  movement  is  not  all  true  pronation,  but  is 
in  large  part  due  to  the  rotation  of  the  humerus  at  the 
shoulder. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  shape  of  the  radius  or  humerus 
which  prevents  the  radius  completely  revolving  round  its  axis, 
as  is  shown  by  dividing  all  the  structures  which  attach  the 
radius  to  the  ulna,  except  the  orbicular  ligament,  and  then 
just  loosening  the  capsule  of  the  elbow  from  the  neck  of 
the  radius.  This  done,  the  radius  can  be  turned  round  and 
round  on  the  capitulum,  like  a  spindle  in  its  bush.  In  the 
undissected  state,  this  rotation  is  checked  by  the  middle  and 
inferior  radio-ulnar  connexions. 
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It  has  been  stated  above,  that  the  elbow  is  a  true  and 
typical  hinge  joint,  but  anatomists  have  been  divided  in  opinion 
as  to  the  possibility  of  any  lateral  movement  at  the  elbow. 
Monro  and  Bichat  assert  that  this  movement  is  possible  in  the 
semiflexed  state  of  the  elbow,  when  the  lateral  ligaments  are 
least  tense,  and  they  consider  that  it  consists  in  a  slight  degree 
of  rolling  of  the  middle  prominent  part  of  the  greater  sigmoid 
cavity  of  the  ulna  in  the  trochlea  of  the  humerus.  Probably 
this  movement  is  produced  by  the  lowest,  and  therefore  nearly 
horizontal  fibres  of  the  triceps,  on  each  side  of  the  olecranon, 
and  by  the  anconeus  muscle. 

As  a  means  of  expressing  passions  and  feelings,  the  move- 
ments of  the  elbow  are  frequently  employed  in  elocution  to 
assist  the  voice  and  the  facial  muscles.  In  this  relation  it 
will  be  found,  I  think,  as  a  general  rule,  that  flexion  and 
extension  at  the  elbow  generally  indicate  feelings  of  a  quick, 
passionate,  and  decided  character,  and  are  not  employed,  like 
the  various  movements  of  the  shoulder,  to  suggest  or  em- 
phasise any  transcendent,  deep,  or  tender  feelings.  The  move- 
ments of  the  elbow  for  the  purposes  of  expression  are  often 
associated  with  the  flexion  or  closure  of  the  fingers ;  whereas 
those  of  the  shoulder  are  most  frequently  employed  with  wrist 
movements,  and,  sometimes  together  with  those  of  the  T^Tist, 
with  others  of  the  index-finger  also. 

Thus,  in  resolutely  striking  with  the  closed  fist  upon  the 
table ;  in  hastily  brushing  away  a  tear  wliich  is  unacceptably 
stealing  upon  the  cheek ;  in  tearing  at  the  hair  in  rage ;  in 
attitudes  of  mental  agony,  such  as  that  assumed  by  the  actor, 
when  as  Othello  he  says,  with  linked  fingers  and  uplifted 
hands — "  Not  a  jot,  not  a  jot !  Blood,  lago,  blood  !  But  oh, 
the  pity  of  it,  lago  ! — the  pity  of  it ;"  and  in  such  like  moods, 
the  elbow  and  the  fingers  work  together.  In  the  attitude 
of  the  suppliant;  in  giving  expression  to  feelings  of  com- 
placent triumph,  such  as  are  implied  in  the  opening  speech  of 
"  Hichard  III.,"— 

"Now  is  the  winter  of  oar  discontent 
MAde  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York  ;** 

when,  with  the  upraised  and  extended  arm,  a  graceful  curl  of 
the  wrist,  the  actor  with  a  rich,  deep,  thrilling  note  upon 
"  buried,"  indicates  how  the  clouds  wliich  lowered  round  his 
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head,  were  "  in  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  bury'd :"  so  in 
the  rhapsody  of  boundless  passion,  as  when,  in  *'  Borneo  and 
JuKet,"  Juliet,  in  solemn  attestation  of  her  love  for  Romeo, 
says  (with  arms  upraised  and  hands  drooping  at  the  wrist), 

"When  he  shall  die, 
Take  him  and  out  him  out  in  little  stars, 
And  he  will  make  the  faoe  of  heaven  so  fine 
That  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  night. 
And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  sun.** 

In  these  and  such-like  mental  states  the  shoulder  combines 
with  the  wrist  for  the  purpose  of  appropriately  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word. 

Sometimes,  too,  in  giving  a  command,  the  shoulder  and 
wrist  with  the  extended  index-finger,  produce  a  marked  effect, 
such  as  accompanies  the  word  "  Begone !"  but  in  such  cases 
the  elbow  takes  the  initiative,  as  the  hand,  with  most  of  the 
fingers  nearly  closed,  is  first  brought  across  the  chest  to  the 
opposite  shoulder,  to  give  point  and  decision ;  while  the  fully 
extended  limb  is  afterwards  thrown  forwards  by  a  movement 
at  the  shoulder,  to  give  dignity  or  impressiveness  to  the 
injunction. 

The  movements  of  the  elbow  and  fingers  are  employed  in 
anger  or  defiance  when  the  fist  is  shaken  and  the  elbow  bent. 
In  the  calmness  of  bestowing  benediction,  the  arm  is  raised  at 
the  shoulder  and  the  fingers  outstretched,  so  that  the  open 
palm  can  be  placed  upon  the  recipient's  head.  In  the  bitter- 
ness of  shame  the  face  is  covered  by  the  hands,  while  we 
bend  the  elbows,  and  involuntarily  attempt  to  close  the  fingers 
upon  the  palms  as  they  lie  pressed  against  the  forehead.  In 
the  agony  of  grief  we  bend  the  elbows  and  wring  the  locked 
fingers ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  abandonment  of  despair 
we  throw  our  open  hands  and  arms  above  our  heads. 

The  movement  of  supination  is  one  indicative  of  disgust, 
impotence,  and  annoyance,  as  when  the  palms  are  turned 
quickly  forwards  or  upwards,  as  if  to  say  we  "  will  have  none 
of  it ;"  or  "  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  affair." 

That  of  pronation  is  suggestive  both  of  power  and  determina- 
tion, as  well  as  of  repose  and  resignation,  as  when  striking  the 
table  with  the  open  palm,  and  in  letting  the  forearm  drop 
helpless  by  one's  side. 

Complete  pronation  is  a  position  of  the  greatest  elegance  and 
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grace,  and  is  the  one  most  agreeable  to  the  eye  as  well  as 
to  the  feelings.  Tennyson  knew  tliis  when  he  described  Vivien 
(trying  to  arouse  the  impassioned  Merlin)  thus  : — 

"  Curved  an  arm  about  his  nook, 
Clung  like  a  snake ;  and  letting  her  left  hand 
Droop  from  his  mighty  shoulder,  as  a  leaf. 
Made  toUh  her  right  a  comb  of  pearl  to  part 
The  lists  of  such  a  beard  as  youth  gone  out 
Had  left  in  ashes." 

Were  this  the  proper  place,  and  space  permitted,  instances 
might  be  multiplied  to  show  how  frequently  the  movements 
of  the  upper  limbs  are  employed  as  a  means  of  expressing 
feelings  and  emotions ;  and  much  might  be  said  in  support  of 
the  opinion,  that  a  considerable  amount  of  constancy  exists  in 
the  association  of  movements  of  the  shoulder  with  those  of 
the  wrist ;  and  of  the  elbow  with  those  of  the  fingers. 

In  movements  from  the  body  expressive  of  command  or 
repulsion;  in  expanding  gestures  suitable  to  feelings  of 
liberality,  acquiescence,  candour,  and  distribution;  in  rising 
motions  which  express  suspension,  climax,  or  appeal,  as  well 
as  in  falling  motions  which  suggest  completion,  declaration,  or 
resignation ;  and  in  broad  and  sweeping  gestures  which  illus- 
trate a  general  statement,  or  imply  boldness,  freedom,  and 
power,  the  shoulder  and  the  wrist-joints  move  together,  or  the 
wrist  a  little  later  than  the  shoulder,  the  fingers  meanwhile,  in 
most  cases,  being  kept  extended. 

In  movements  towards  the  body,  which  indicate  self-esteem 
or  egotism ;  in  the  contracting  gestures  which  imply  frugality 
or  reserve,  obeisance,  and  mock  humility,  or  which  express 
doubt,  meditation,  or  listening;  in  the  sudden  movement  of 
decision  or  discovery,  harshness  or  temerity,  the  elbow  and 
fingers  move  simultaneously,  the  fingers  sometimes  being  tightly 
clenched  into  a  fist,  at  others  slowly  contracting  downwards 
upon  the  palm,  or  slowly  or  forcibly  extended  from  it. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE    UNION    OF   THE    RADIUS   WITH   THE   ULNA. 
THE   RADIO-ULNAR   ARTICULATIONS. 

The  radius  is  firmly  bound  to  the  ulna  by  two  articulations, 
one  at  each  extremity ;  and  by  two  intermediate  ligaments 
between  their  shafts. 

In  the  superior  radio-ulnar  joint  the  ulna  receives  the  head 
of  the  radius  upon  a  small  cavity  on  the  outer  side  of  its 
upper  end,  and  the  articular  surfaces  are  so  related  to  one 
another  that  the  ulna  somewhat  underhangs  the  radius ; 
in  the  inferior  radio-ulnar  joint,  on  the  contrary,  the  radius 
receives  the  rounded  inferior  extremity,  or  head  of  the  ulna, 
upon  a  lateral  cavity  on  its  inner  side,  which  underhangs 
the  end  of  the  ulna.  Thus  the  ulna,  which  is  more  widely 
connected  with  the  humerus  than  the  radius,  supports  that 
bone  against  forces  which  drag  the  forearm  from  the  arm ;  and 
at  the  same  time  receives  from  the  radius  part  of  the  forces 
transmitted  from  the  wrist. 

In  the  superior  radio-ulnar  joint  the  round  head  of  the 
radius  rotates  round  its  own  axis  in  the  lesser  sigmoid  socket 
of  the  ulna ;  in  the  inferior  radio-ulnar  joint,  the  radius  re- 
volves upon  the  rounded  end  of  the  ulna  (and  its  facet  is 
concave  in  adaptation  to  this  movement)  around  an  axis  which 
corresponds  to  a  line  drawn  through  the  head  of  the  radius, 
the  lower  end  of  the  ulna,  and  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
ring-finger. 

The  Superior  Badichulnar  Articulation, 

Ckus,  DiarthrofliB.         Subdivition,  Trochoidet. 

The  bones  entering  into  this  joint  are  the  lesser  sigmoid 
notch  of  the  ulna,  and  the  smooth  vertical  surface  of  the  head 
of  the  radius. 

Ulna. — The  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna  is  situated  at 
the  top  of  the  outer  side  of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna,  and  is  therefore 
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at  right  angles  to,  and  continuous  over  a  sharp  articular  edge 
with,  the  great  sigmoid  cavity.  It  faces  directly  outwards,  is 
crescentic  in  outline,  measures  one  inch  from  before  backwards, 
and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  from  above  downwards.  It  forms 
about  one-fourth  of  a  circle,  which  is  completed  by  the 
orbicular  ligament.  The  anterior  edge  is  prominent,  projects 
outwards,  and  is  formed  by  the  outer  border  of  the  coronoid 
process.  The  posterior  edge  is  also  prominent,  and  separates 
the  fossa  from  the  excavated  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  for 
the  anconeus  muscle.  The  lower  border  is  also  prominent  and 
well-defined,  and  separates  the  sigmoid  cavity  from  the  depres- 
sion for  the  supinator  brevis  muscle.  As  the  cavity  is  inclined  a 
little  obliquely  outwards  at  its  lower  end,  especially  towards 
the  front,  it  somewhat  underhangs  the  head  of  the  radius ;  but 
this  only  to  a  slight  extent. 

Radius. — The  articular  portion  of  the  head  of  the  radius 
which  enters  into  this  joint  is  the  smooth  rim  or  vertical  border 
which  extends  completely  aU  around  the  bone.  It  is  about 
three  inches  in  circumference.  At  some  parts  it  is  not  more 
than  one-fifth  of  an  inch  deep ;  but  on  the  inner  side,  where 
it  is  in  contact  with  the  ulnar  cavity,  it  is  usually  about 
three-eighths  and  sometimes  one-half  of  an  inch  in  depth. 
Below  this  surface  the  bone  is  constricted  into  a  slender  neck, 
which  is  usually  less  than  two  inches  in  circumference. 

The  Ligaments. — There  is  but  one  ligament  proper  to  this 
articulation — viz.,  the  coronary  or  annular ;  but  the  anterior, 
posterior,  and  external  portions  of  the  capsule  of  the  elbow 
are  connected  with,  tighten,  and  strengthen  this  one  ligament, 
and  help  to  enclose  the  joint,  wliich  it  must  be  understood  is 
continuous  with  the  elbow-joint  itself.  Moreover,  some  thin 
fibrous  bundles  pass  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  coronary 
ligament,  and  the  ulna  below  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity,  to  the 
neck  of  the  radius  and  cover  in  the  joint  below. 

The  coronary  ligament  consists  of  bands  of  strong  fibres, 
somewhat  thicker  than  the  capsule  of  the  elbow-joint,  which 
pass  circularly  around  the  head  of  the  radius,  retaining  it 
against  the  side  of  the  ulna.  The  bulk  of  these  fibres  forms 
about  three-fourths  of  a  circle,  and  together  with  the  lesser 
sigmoid  cavity  completes  a  collar  for  the  head  of  the  radius 
to  rotate  within;  but  some  of  the  lowermost  fibres  are 
continued  round   below  the  sigmoid  cavity  so  as  to  form  a 
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complete  circle  of  ligamentous  fibres.  Thus  the  ligament 
encircles  the  whole  of  the  articular  edge  of  the  head  of  the 
radius,  except  that  part  of  it  which  occupies  the  lesser  sigmoid 
ca^dty  of  the  ulna. 

The  ligament  is  inseparably  connected  along  its  upper  edge 
and  external,  i,e.,  non-articular  surface,  with  the  external, 
anterior,  and  posterior  segments  of  the  capsule.  Some  few  of 
these  fibres,  especially  of  the  external  segment,  pass  downwards 
to  be  attached  to  the  neck  of  the  radius ;  but  the  lower 
part  of  the  articulation  is  covered  in  by  a  thin,  independent 
layer  of  felt-like  membranous  fibres  which  pass  down  from  the 
lower  edge  of  the  coronary  ligament  to  the  neck  of  the  radius, 
where  they  are  connected  loosely  enough  to  allow  of  the  head 
and  neck  of  the  bone  rotating  around  its  own  axis.  These 
fibres  are  the  only  portion  of  the  ligaments  at  the  elbow  and 
superior  radio-ulnar  joints,  which  serve  to  check  the  rotation 
of  the  radius  in  pronation  and  supination. 

The  fibres  of  the  orbicular  ligament  (all  but  the  lowest, 
which  pass  quite  around  below  the  sigmoid  fossa)  are 
fixed  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  margins  of  the  lesser 
sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  and  to  the  ridges  of  bone 
extending  downwards  from  them ;  behind,  by  means  of  a 
strong  fibrous  expansion  to  the  rough  ridge  which  separates 
the  surface  on  the  shaft  for  the  anconeus,  from  that  for  the 
supinator  brevis  ;  and  in  front,  to  the  oblique  ridge  which 
descends  along  the  inner  side  of  the  coronoid  process. 

The  SYNOVIAL  MEMBRANE  of  this  joint  is  one  with  that  of  the 
elbow,  and  a  prolongation  forwards  of  the  fatty  tissue  at  the 
back  of  the  elbow-joint  projects  into  the  angle  between  the 
head  of  the  radius  and  the  back  of  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity ; 
often  too  there  are  little  fringes  of  synovial  membrane  contain- 
ing fat  attached  along  the  edge  of  the  coronary  ligament. 
The  membrane,  after  lining  the  inner  surface  of  the  coronary 
ligament,  passes  upon  the  fibrous  tissue  between  its  lower  edge 
and  the  neck  of  the  radius,  and  is  thence  reflected  upwards  on 
the  neck  of  the  bone  to  the  articular  cartilage  with  which  it 
is  continuous,  and  with  which  it  can  be  peeled  ofif.  Thus,  like 
the  necks  of  the  femur  and  of  the  humerus,  the  non-articular 
neck  of  the  radius  is  invested  by  synovial  membrane,  and  a  few 
fibres  are  reflected  upon  it  from  the  ligamentous  tissue  which 
surrounds  it. 
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The  Arteries. — Being  part  of  the  elbow-joint,  this  articula- 
tion gets  its  blood  supply  from  the  vessels  which  ramify  upon 
the  outer  side  of  the  elbow  in  front  and  behind. 

They  are  the  superior  profunda,  interosseous  recurrent, 
radial  recurrent,  and  anterior  ulnar  recurrent. 

1.  The  superior  profunda  artery  gives  ofif  branches  which 
descend  to  anastomose  with  the  posterior  interosseous  recurrent, 
and  to  penetrate  the  joint  close  to  the  back  of  the  lesser  sigmoid 
cavity. 

2.  The  interosseous  recurrent  reaches  the  joint  by  passing 
upwards  in  the  substance  of  the  anconeus  muscle  to  the 
interval  between  the  olecranon  and  outer  condyle,  where  it 
sends  twigs  into  the  bones  and  others  through  the  capsule  into 
the  joint.  It  supplies  the  back  of  the  radio-ulnar  articulation 
and  anastomoses  with  the  superior  profunda  branches. 

3.  The  radial  recurrent  sends  branches  which  ascend  in  and 
beneath  the  supinator  brevis  to  the  front  and  outer  part  of  tlie 
annular  ligament  and  the  loose  baggy  synovial  membrane 
along  its  lower  border,  as  well  as  to  the  neck  of  the  radius. 

4.  The  anterior  ulnar  recurrent  sends  a  deep  branch  beneath 
the  border  of  the  brachialis  anticus  to  the  neck  of  the  radius, 
the  front  of  the  annular  ligament,  and  the  lower  and  outer 
part  of  the  capsular  fibres,  amongst  which  it  anastomoses  with 
the  radial  recurrent. 

The  Nerves. — This  joint,  from  being  so  entirely  a  part  of 
the  elbow,  must  share  with  it  the  influence  of  the  nerves  which 
supply  it. 

The  interosseous  division  of  the  miiscido-spiral,  whilst  in  the 
substance  of  the  supinator  brevis  muscle,  gives  small  filaments 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  superior  radio-ulnar  articulation. 

The  Muscles. — The  muscles  which  pass  over  this  joint  are 
the  following: — 

The  supinator  longus,  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  and 
brevior,  on  the  outer  side ;  the  anconeus,  immediately  in  contact 
with  it  behind ;  and  below  and  external  to  the  anconeus,  the 
extensor  carpi  ulnaris  and  extensor  communis  digitorimi,  each  of 
wliich  is  separated  from  the  joint  by  the  supinator  brevis.  The 
supinator  brevis  closely  surrounds  the  annular  ligament,  and 
the  capsular  fibres  below  that  ligament,  and  is  indeed  attached 
to  both. 

The  biceps  tendon  passes  over  the  fore  and  inner  part,  and 
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the  brachialis  anticus  spreads  out  laterally  over  the  inner  and 
front  part. 

The  pronator  radii  teres  crosses  obliquely  at  the  lower  and 
front  part  of  the  joint. 

Of  these  muscles,  which  from  their  situation  are  in  con- 
nexion with  the  joint,  those  which  act  upon  it  most  directly, 
are  the  supinator  longus,  the  supinator  brevis,  the  pronator 
radii  teres,  and  the  biceps.  There  are  two  other  muscles  at 
least  which  effect  movements  at  this  joint,  though  they  are 
situated  at  a  distance  from  it — ^viz.,  the  pronator  quadratus  and 
the  flexor  carpi  radialis ;  the  latter  muscle  contributes  slightly 
to  pronate  the  forearm.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
extensors  of  the  fingers,  wliich  arise  from  the  outer  condyle  of 
the  humerus,  and  pass  obliquely  to  the  back  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  radius,  where  they  are  retained  in  their  direct  course 
by  the  posterior  annular  ligament,  assist  the  action  of  pronation 
when  the  fingers  are  kept  rigidly  extended,  as  in  the  last 
movement  of  the  hands  in  swimming.  Certainly  the  extensor 
carpi  radialis  longior  and  brevior,  when  the  hand  is  turned 
back  to  the  greatest  degree,  pronate  it. 

The  chief  pronators  are  the  radii  teres  and  the  quadratus, 
one  of  which  is  a  pronator  pure  and  simple,  and  acts  upon  the 
radius  at  its  lower  extremity — ^viz.,  the  pronator  quadratus;  while 
the  other,  acting  upon  the  radius  at  its  centre,  though  a  powerful 
muscle  in  pronating  the  forearm,  acts  also  to  assist  in  bending 
the  elbow  when  pronation  is  either  completed  or  prevented. 

The  biceps,  when  acting  upon  the  pronated  forearm,  first 
acts  to  mpinate  the  radius,  and  this  is  indeed  one  of  its 
chief  uses.  How  strongly  it  acts  in  this  way  may  be 
tested  by  feeling  the  degree  of  firmness  of  the  belly  of  the 
biceps,  first  when  the  elbow  is  flexed  with  the  forearm  pro- 
nated, and  next  when  it  is  flexed  with  the  forearm  supinated. 
The  muscle  is  much  harder  in  the  latter  case,  because  its  fibres 
are  then  more  tiglitly  contracted. 

Of  the  other  supinators,  one  acts  immediately  upon  the 
radius,  as  a  supinator  pure  and  simple  ;  it  is  the  supinator 
brevis,  and  by  it  supination  is  principally  effected.  The  other, 
the  supinator  longus,  is  principally  of  use  in  flexing  the  elbow, 
and  only  secondarily  supinates  the  radius  by  acting  upon  it  at 
its  lower  end. 

The  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  poUicis,  and  extensor  secundi 
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iuternodii  pollicie.  from  their  oblique  direction  over  Uie  wriet, 
must  assist  in  sujiiDation. 

Thz  Moyemexts. — The  radius  rotates  around  tlie  axis 
tlirough  its  own  head  and  neck,  within  the  collar  farmed  by 
tlie  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna  and  the  coronary  ligament. 
This  rotation  ia  called  pronation  when  the  radius  from  a  position 
parallel,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  ulna  tiirns  inwards  so  Uiat  il  croeees 
the  ulna  obliquely ;  and  svpination  when  it  tiuns  back  again  from 
within  outwards,  so  as  to  uncross  as  it  were  the  uhia  and  become 
again  nearly  parallel  to  it.  In  pronation  and  supination,  the 
radius  carries  with  it  the  hand,  and  coiuniunicates  to  it  the 
movements  popularly  attributed  Ui  the  wrist.  Thus,  in  pronation, 
the  hand  is  carried  over  so  as  to  face  backwards,  as  in  holding 
the  hand  to  receive  anything  from  behind ;  or  downwards,  as 
in  the  act  of  writing  or  playiug  the  piano ;  whereas,  in  supi- 
nation, the  hand  is  facing  forwards,  as  in  throwing  an  under- 
hand hall  at  a  wicket ;  or  upwards,  as  in  tossing  a  coin  in  the 
open  hand.  In  these  movemenla  of  the  radios,  the  hand  is 
made  to  rotate  around  an  axis  drawn  through  it  a  little  to  the 
inner  side  of  its  middle  line.  It  has  occurred  to  Mr.  Ward  to 
enunciate  the  following  general  fonnula  t«  express  the  relation 
of  the  two  extremities  of  the  radius  in  jironation  and  supi- 
nation :- — "  Tlie  head  of  the  radius  is  so  disposed  in  relation  to 
the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  lower  extremity,  that  the  axis  of  the 
former,  if  prolonged  downwards,  falls  upon  the  centre  of  the 
circle,  of  which  the  latter  is  a  segment"  Thus  the  real  axis 
round  -which  pronation  and  supination  occiu-  is  one  corre- 
sponding to  the  axis  of  tlie  head  and  neck  of  the 
radius,  but  which  leaves  the  radius  just  below  the 
bicipital  tuberosity,  crosses  tlie  interosseous  mem- 
brane or  interval  between  the  bones,  and  passes 
through  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  ulna,  and  on- 
wards to  the  tip  of  the  ring-finger.  The  real  axis 
of  rotation  is  the  line,  «  J,  in  tlie  accompanying 
diagram  :  e  f  represent  the  apex,  and  c  d  the  base 
of  a  blunt-topped  cone.  The  centre  of  the  apex 
corresponds  with  the  centime  of  the  head  of  the 
radius,  and  the  centre  of  the  base  with  the  centre 
of  the  circle,  of  which  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the 
radius  is  a  segment — i.e.,  with  the  centre  of  the 
head  of  the  ulna.     The  axis  of  the  cone  corre- 
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sponds  with  the  axis  of  the  head  of  the  radius.  It  is  around 
the  lower  part  of  this  axis  that  the  hand  rotates  when  moving 
with  the  radius,  and  if  the  radius  rotated  around  any  other 
axis  than  the  one  described,  some  slight  hinge-joint  movement 
would  take  place  at  the  superior  radio-ulnar  articulation,  wliich 
is  not  the  case.  Associated  with  this  rotation,  however,  in  the 
ordinary  way,  there  is  some  rotation  of  the  humero-ulnar  shaft, 
which  causes  a  lateral  shifting  of  the  forearm  and  hand  from 
side  to  side ;  thus  with  pronation  there  is  some  abduction,  and 
with  supination  some  adduction  combined,  so  that  the  hand 
may  be  able  to  keep  on  the  same  superficies  in  both  pronation 
and  supination. 

Pronation  and  supination  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  in  any 
way  checked  by  any  of  the  structures  concerned  in  the  superior 
radio-ulnar  articulation.  Only  one  portion  of  the  ligaments 
about  the  elbow  could  possibly  have  any  efiFect  whatever  in 
controlling  the  rotation  of  the  radius ;  this  is  the  membranous 
felt-like  ligamentous  tissue  which  passes  from  the  lower  edge 
of  the  annular  ligament  on  to  the  neck  of  the  radius,  and 
the  few  fibres  of  the  capsule  of  the  elbow-joint  which  are 
inserted  into  the  radius.  But  these  structures  can  usually  be 
detached  from  the  bone  by  a  few  forcible  rotations ;  and  this 
done,  the  radius,  if  free  of  all  muscles  and  all  ligaments  below 
the  elbow,  can  be  turned  round  and  round  within  its  osteo- 
ligamentous  collar  like  a  spindle  in  its  bush.  In  supincUum 
the  oblique  ligament  and  the  lowest  portion  of  the  interosseous 
membrane  are  put  on  stretch,  and  with  the  internal  lateral 
ligament  of  the  wrist,  are  the  chief  obstacles  to  over-supination. 
The  upper  and  middle  portions  of  the  interosseous  ligament  are 
relaxed  by  supination.  In  pronation,  the  lower  and  middle 
portions  of  the  interosseous  ligament  are  on  stretch,  and  the 
oblique  ligaments  slackened. 

As  will  be  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  inferior  radio- 
ulnar joint,  the  posterior  ligament  of  that  articulation  tends  to 
check  pronation,  the  anterior  ligament  supination.  The  internal 
lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist  helps  to  limit  each  movement,  but 
especially  supination.  Further,  the  muscles,  more  especially 
the  pronators,  offer  some  check  to  over-supination,  and  the 
supinator  brevis  to  over-pronation. 

The  convex  capitulum  of  the  humerus  when  the  radius  is 
in  contact  with  it — i.e.,  in  the    semi-  and  completely  flexed 
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positions — steadies  the  head  of  the  radius  in  its  movements,  and 
tends  to  define  more  precisely  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  upper 
end  of  the  bone. 

Both  in  the  structure  and  the  resulting  movements  there 
are  many  analogies  and  similarities  between  the  articulation 
of  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis  and  the  anterior  part  of  the 
ring  of  the  atlas  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  head  of  the  radius 
and  osteo-ligamentous  ring  of  the  ulna  on  the  other. 

Free  supination  is  only  found  in  those  animals  who  use 
their  fore-limbs  for  prehensile  purposes ;  and  in  proportion  as 
the  fore-limb  is  more  needed  for  support,  the  bones  of  the 
forearm  are  less  adapted  for  rotation.  In  the  carnivorous, 
ruminant,  pachydermatous  and  many  other  animals,  the  radius 
extends  a  long  way  across  the  articular  facet  of  the  humerus, 
80  that  it  is  always  in  a  state  of  pronation;  but  in  the 
quadrumanous  and  some  other  animals,  eg,,  sloth  and  seal,  as 
well  as  in  man,  the  head  of  the  radius  is  confined  to  the  outer 
condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  supination  becomes  possible.  In 
no  animal  is  the  movement  so  free  as  in  man.  The  power  of 
supination  in  man  is  greater  than  that  of  pronation,  owing  to 
immense  leverage  and  great  power  obtained  by  the  attachment 
of  the  biceps  to  the  tubercle  and  inward  curve  of  the  radius. 
For  this  reason,  the  tools  of  workmen  are  so  made  that  screw- 
driving,  gimlet-turning,  and  other  mechanical  work  of  this 
kind,  is  done  by  supination  of  the  right  hand.  It  should  be 
pointed  out,  however,  that  the  pronator  teres  obtains  all  the 
advantage  it  can  by  its  insertion  into  the  most  convex  point 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  lower  curve  of  the  radius,  just  as 
the  biceps  does  from  its  insertion  into  the  most  prominent 
point  of  the  convexity  of  the  upper  curve. 

The  Union  between  the  Shafts  of  tlte  Radius  and  Ulna, 

The  Eadio-ulnar  Interosseous  Ligaments. — Two  ligaments 
extend  between  the  bones  of  the  forearm ;  one,  a  short  narrow 
fibrous  band,  passes  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards  from 
the  ulna  to  the  radius,  and  is  called  the  oblique  ligament; 
the  other  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  interval  as  far  down 
as  the  inferior  radio-ulnar  articulation,  and  its  fibres  chiefly 
pass  downwards  and  inwards  to  the  ulna. 

1.  The  oblique  li(/anwnt  is   a  narrow  but  usually  a  strong 
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band,  but  not  unfrequently  removed  in  dissecting.  It  is  con- 
nected above  to  the  lower  part  of  the  rough  outer  ridge  of  the 
coronoid  process,  and  to  the  upper  end  of  the  line  descending 
from  that  process  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  shaft ;  and  below,  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  posterior  edge  of  the  tubercle  of  the  radius, 
and  to  the  irregular  vertical  ridge  descending  from  it  to  the  inner 
edge  of  the  bone.  Unless  care  be  used  it  is  easy  to  detach 
this  ligament  from  the  ulna  with  the  tendon  of  the  brachialis 
anticus,  or  with  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum,  or  from  the 
radius  with  the  tendon  of  the  biceps ;  indeed  the  fibres  of  the 
ligament  run  into,  and  blend  with  those  of  the  biceps  tendon. 
Behind,  especially  at  the  ulna,  the  supinator  brevis  is  in  close 
relationship  with  this  ligament;  and  below,  a  thin  membra- 
niform  tissue  passes  off  from  it  to  the  upper  edge  of  the 
interosseous  ligament,  and  through  the  space  thus  occupied 
the  posterior  interosseous  vein  and  artery  pass  backwards. 

2.  The  irUerosseotts  ligamerU  or  membrane  is  attached  to  the 
ulna  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  ridge  in  front  of  the  depression 
for  the  supinator  brevis,  which  passes  downwards  from  the  base 
of  the  coronoid  process  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  shaft ;  then 
along  the  whole  length  of  this  sharp  edge  as  far  as  the  pronator 
quadratus ;  thence  along  the  rounded  border,  which  gradually 
approaches  nearer  to  the  fore  than  back  surface  of  the  bone,  as 
far  as  the  inferior  radio-ulnar  articulation.  To  the  radius  it  is 
attached  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  bone  from  an  inch  below  the 
tubercle  to  the  sigmoid  notch  for  the  ujna.  It  is  strongest 
in  the  centre,  where  its  fibres  are  very  dense  and  closely 
packed ;  it  is  also  well-marked  beneath  the  pronator  quadratus 
muscle ;  and  quite  at  the  lower  end  it  thickens  considerably, 
forming  a  strong  bond  of  union  between  the  upper  margin  of  the 
sigmoid  cavity  and  the  rounded  head  of  the  ulna,  and  some  of 
its  fibres  are  prolonged  over  the  head  of  the  ulna  to  be  attached 
beyond  the  margin  of  its  articular  surface  both  on  the  front 
and  back  aspects,  though  more  especially  over  the  front. 

The  direction  of  the  fibres  of  this  ligament  is  chiefly  inwards 
and  downwards  from  radius  to  ulna ;  but  some  fibres  pass  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  others  are  transverse,  especially  at 
the  lower  end.  Still  it  is  quite  true  that  the  ligament  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  fibres  whose  direction  is  from  radius  to  ulna, 
and  this  is  most  declared  where  the  ligament  is  strongest — ^viz., 
in  the  centre.     On  the  posterior  surface  of  the  membrane  one 
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or  two  linear  haniie  of  fibres,  well  marked,  are  often  found  to 
pass  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards  from  ulna  to  radius ; 
and  very  frequently  there  la  a  very  strong  bundle  as  large  aa 
the  oblique  ligament,  and  wluch  may  be  called  the  infenor 
obliqjie  ligament.,  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  membrane, 
which  extends  from  the  ulna  an  inch  and  a  half  abo\e  its 
rounded  extremity  to  the  prominent  ridge  above  and  heliind  the 
sigmoid  notch  of  the  radius.  The  upper  edge  of  the  inter- 
osseous membrane  ia  concave,  and  connected  with  the  oblique 
ligament  above  by  a  tliijj  menibraiiiform  structure,  pierced  by 
the  posterior  interosseoua  artery.  At  its  attachment  to  the 
radius  and  ulna  the  ligament  is  blended  with  the  periosteum. 

Artehies. — Throughout  it  is  very  vascular,  being  well  sup- 
plied with  blood  liy  the  anterior  interoBseous  artery.  This 
artery  gives  numerous  branches  to  it,  some  of  which  penetrate 
it  and  supply  the  deep  extensors ;  others  ramify  in  the 
substance  of  the  ligament.  Below,  the  artery  pierces  the 
ligament  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  from  its  lower  end, 
sometimes  running  in  between  its  layers,  and  after  giving  off 
the  communicating  branch  to  the  posterior  interosseous  artery, 
returns  to  descend  to  the  inferior  radio-ulnar  joint  upon  the 
front  surface  of  the  membrane. 

-  Nerves. — The  intei'osseous  branch  of  the  median  nerve 
accompanies  the  anterior  interossooua  artery,  and  descends  with 
it  upon  the  front  surface  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  and 
supplies  filaments  to  it. 

The  Mcscles,^ — Tlie  muscles  in  connexion  with  the  inter- 
osseous membrane  of  the  forearm  are  the  following : — 

In  Front. — The  flexor  profundus  digitonim,  from  the  ulna 
half,  for  tliree-fourtha  tlie  length  of  the  membrane. 

The  flexor  longus  pollicis,  from  the  part  adjacent  to  the  radius 
between  the  oblique  line  above  and  the  ec^e  of  the  pronator 
quadratus  below. 

The  pronator  quadratus,  at  the  lower  two  inches  of  its  extent. 

Behind. — The  supinator  radii  teres,  in  the  upper  third.  Thia 
muscle  separates  the  anconeus  and  some  of  the  extensora  oE 
the  wrist  and  fingers  from  the  membrane. 

The  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis,  from  the  whole  width 
of  the  membrane  a  little  above  the  middle  of  the  forearm. 

The  extensor  primi  intemodii  pollicis,  from  the  interosseous 
membrane  near  the  middle  of  the  Eoi^earm. 
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The  extensor  secundi  internodii  poUicis,  from  about  an  inch 
of  the  membrane  at  its  lower  end. 

The  extensor  indicis  passes  obliquely  over  it  at  quite  its 
lower  end,  but  is  not  usually  attached  to  it 

InfAience  on  Movements, — The  use  of  these  ligaments  is  to 
bind  the  shafts  of  the  bones  together,  and  thus  to  increase  the 
security  of  the  radio-ulnar  joints.  The  oblique  ligament  acts  as 
a  stay  or  support  to  the  radius  at  a  point  rendered  weak  by  the 
meeting  of  two  curves  in  that  bone — viz.,  one  with  convexity 
inwards  at  the  tubercle  for  the  biceps  insertion ;  and  the  other 
with  convexity  outwards  for  the  pronator  radii  teres  insertion. 
These  curves  give  great  leverage  and  advantage  to  their 
respective  muscles,  each  of  which  is  inserted  into  the  most 
convex  part  of  the  curve;  and  the  oblique  ligament  gives 
strength  to  what  is  otherwise  a  weak  point  in  the  shaft  This 
oblique  ligament  and  the  inferior  oblique  ligament,  above 
described,  when  present,  assist  in  checking  supination.  They 
are  put  on  stretch  during  this  movement,  the  superior  one  by 
the  eversion  of  the  tubercle  of  the  radius  from  the  coronoid 
process,  and  the  inferior  by  its  winding  round  the  lower  end  of 
the  ulna.  But  the  chief  influence  in  checking  supination  is 
not  to  be  foimd  in  ligament  at  aU,  but  in  the  contact  of  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radius  with  the 
tendon  of  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  as  it  lies  in  the  groove 
between  the  styloid  process  and  the  round  head  of  the  ulna. 
From  their  direction,  too,  the  oblique  and  the  inferior  oblique 
ligaments  are  able  to  resist  any  forces  which  tend  to  pull  the 
radius  with  the  hand  from  the  humerus.  The  ulna  is  much 
more  firmly  bound  to  the  humerus  than  the  radius,  whilst  it  is 
but  slightly  connected  with  the  hand,  and  any  forces  acting  on 
the  hand  tending  to  drag  the  forearm  from  the  arm  would  strain 
imduly  the  annrdar  ligament  were  it  not  for  these  ligaments, 
and  for  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  interosseous  membrane. 

The  interossemts  m^emhrane  exerts  but  very  little  influence  in 
checking  movements ;  none  at  aU  over  supination,  except  by  its 
lowest  oblique  fibres.  Its  lower  fibres,  and  to  a  less  degree  its 
middle  fibres  also,  have  some  effect  in  checking  pronation. 
Pronation  is  also  checked  partly  by  the  posterior  inferior  radio- 
ulnar ligament,  but  perhaps  chiefly  by  the  contact  of  the  soft 
parts  as  the  radius  rolls  forwards  and  inwards,  so  as  to  cross 
obliquely  over  the  front  of  the  ulna. 

s2 


I  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  teaching  that  one  of  the 
chief  uses  of  thia  membrane,  and  of  the  very  definite  inwar<I 
and  downward  direction  of  the  hidk  of  its  fibres,  is  for  the 
purpose  of  transmitting  the  weight  of  the  body  from  the  ulna 
to  the  radius  in  the  extended  jiosition  of  the  elliow ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  pushing  forwards  with  outstretched  arms,  or  in 
crawling  on  "  all  fours."  or  in  stooping  from  the  erect  posture, 
and  bearing  down  upon  a  table.  In  these  positions  the  ulna  ia 
little  or  not  at  all  iu  contact  with  the  carpus,  but  forms  the 
chief  connexion  at  the  elbow ;  and  the  radius  is  but  slightly 
in  contact  with  the  lat^e  articular  surface  of  the  humenia,  but 
forms  the  chief  connexion  of  the  forearm  at  the  wrist.  When 
then  weight  or  other  forces  pass  from  the  humerus  to  the 
head  of  the  ulna,  this  bone  is  pressed  downwards  towards  the 
wrist;  but  at  the  same  time,  for  the  same  reason  and  to  a 
proportionate  degree,  the  ulna  drags  on  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane, which,  owing  to  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  Incomes 
taghter  and  tighter  as  the  force  increases ;  not  looser  and 
looser,  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  fibres  passed  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  as  do  those  of  the  obli<|ue  ligaments.  Thus  the 
membrane  tends  to  pull  the  radius  more  firmly  against  tlie 
carpus  ;  and  thus  the  weight  passes  on  into  the  hand,  and  so 
to  the  supporting  surface.  Or.  conversely,  the  pressure  com- 
municated from  the  hand  to  the  radius  forces  up  tlie  radius 
against  the  capitellum,  but  at  the  same  time  sUngs  the  ulna,  and 
drags  it  up  more  forcibly  against  the  trochlea  of  the  humerus. 
By  this  arrangement  the  violence  of  a  fall  upon  the  hand  is 
broken,  for  were  it  not  for  these  fibres  of  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane the  whole  of  the  impulse  would  be  communicated  directly 
through  the  head  of  the  radius  to  the  capit«llum. 

Another  and  an  important  use  of  the  interosseous  membrane 
is  to  give  origin  to  the  various  muscles  in  connexion  with  it  on 
the  front  and  back  of  the  forearm. 


The  Inferior  Badio-alnar  Joint. 
Clou,  DUrthroiu.  Subdivition,  Lateral  GiiiKljniiu. 

The  inferior  radio-nlnar  articulation  is  in  one  respect  the  i-everse 
of  the  superior,  for  the  radius,  instead  of  presenting  a  circular 
head  to  rotate  upon  a  concave  facet  of  tlie  ulna,  has  a  concave 
facet  which  rolls  upon  the  rounded  lower  end  of  the  ulna.  In 
several  respect*  it  differs  widely  from  the  superior  joint,     1, 
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In  the  superior,  the  head  of  the  radius  rotates  round  its  own 
axis ;  in  the  inferior,  the  radius  turns  in  the  arc  of  a  circle, 
whose  centre  is  the  fossa  between  the  styloid  process  and  the 
articular  surface  of  the  ulna — i.e.,  the  point  at  which  the  fibro- 
cartilage  is  attached.  2.  In  the  superior,  the  most  important 
structure  ia  the  annular  ligament  within  which  the  head  of  the 
radius  rotates ;  in  the  inferior,  the  most  important  structure  is 
a  fibro-cartilage,  which  acts  as  a  flexible  or  movable  spoke  to 
hold  the  radius  against  the  ulna  as  it  rotates  in  the  arc  of  a 
circle.  8.  The  superior  joint  is  in  communication  with  the  elbow; 
the  inferior  has  usually  no  connexion  with  the  wrist-joint,  and 
when  it  has,  it  is  only  by  means  of  an  imperfection  in  the 
fibro-cartilage.  4.  The  radius  forms  but  an  insignificant  part 
of  the  construction  of  the  elbow-joint,  the  ulna  but  an  insig- 
nificant part  of  the  wrist ;  but  whilst  the  terminal  facet  of  the 
head  of  the  radius  articulates  with  the  capitellum  of  the 
humerus,  the  terminal  facet  on  the  head  of  the  ulna  articrdates 
with  the  fibro-cartilage  which  shuts  it  oflf  from  any  direct  con- 
tact with  the  carpus. 

The  constituent  parts  of  the  joint  are — the  lower  ends  of  the 
radius  and  ulna,  the  fibro-cartilage,  and  the  ligaments  which 
assist  in  forming  an  imperfect  capsule,  together  with  a  synovial 
membrane.  The  articulation  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two 
parts  at  right  angles  to  one  another — viz.,  one  between  the 
sigmoid  fossa  of  the  radius  and  the  lateral  facet  on  the  head 
of  the  ulna ;  which  is  limited  above  by  the  inferior  portion  of 
the  interosseous  membrane,  and  in  front  and  behind  by  the 
anterior  and  posterior  radio-ulnar  ligaments  :  and  the  otJier 
between  the  facet  at  the  extremity  of  the  ulna  and  the  upper 
surface  of  the  fibro-cartilage;  which  is  limited  on  the  inner 
side  by  the  fixation  of  the  fibro-cartilage  to  the  pit  in  the  ulna, 
and  by  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist  which  unites 
with  the  fibro-cartilage,  and  in  front  and  behind  by  those  fibres 
of  the  radio-ulnar  ligament  which  are  attached  to  the  margins 
of  the  fibro-cartilage. 

The  lower  end  or  head  of  the  ulna  is  of  smaller  size 
than  the  head  of  the  radius,  which  rotates  in  the  annular  liga- 
ment of  the  superior  joint.  It  is  two  inches  or  thereabouts 
in  circumference,  exceeding  the  circumference  of  the  shaft 
immediately  above  it  by  half  an  inch  or  more.  At  its  base 
this  rounded  end  of  the  ulna  presents  (1)  a  smooth,  nearly 
circular  surface,  convex  from  side  to  side  and  from  before  back- 
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wards,  measuring  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  across ;  (2) 
internal  to  this  is  a  deep  fossa,  which  gives  a  fixed  attachment 
to  the  apex  of  the  triangular  fibro-cartilage  ;  this  fossa  extends 
right  across  the  base,  and  merges  into  two  other  grooves,  one  on 
the  anterior,  and  the  other  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  bone ;  (3)  to  the  inner  side  of  the  fossa,  and  pro- 
jecting downwards  at  the  inner  and  posterior  aspect  of  the 
bone,  is  a  small  pyramidal  process  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  length — the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna.  On  the  outer 
margin  of  the  base,  a  smooth  crescentic  ridge  separates  the 
surface  for  the  fibro-cartilage  from  the  lateral  articular  surface 
for  the  sigmoid  fossa  of  the  radius.  This  lateral  articular  sur- 
face is  convex  from  before  backwards,  and  bevelled  oflf  below 
as  it  descends  from  the  overhanging  or  projecting  upper  margin 
which  separates  it  from  the  constricted  shaft  above.  In  the 
horizontal  direction  it  is  a  little  longer  than  the  sigmoid  cavity 
of  the  radius,  and  forms  about  a  quarter  of  a  circle. 

The  LOWER  end  of  the  radius  presents  two  large  surfaces — 
viz.,  an  anterior,  which  is  rough  for  ligament ;  and  a  posterior, 
which  is  rough  for  ligament  and  grooved  for  tendons  ;  a  narrow 
outer  surface,  grooved  by  the  tendons  of  the  thumb  muscles  and 
prolonged  into  the  outer  styloid  process  of  the  ^\Tist ;  a  large 
smooth  concave  lower  surface,  wliich  enters  into  the  formation 
of  the  wrist-joint ;  and  an  inner  surface,  which  presents  a 
smooth  concave  cartilage-covered  facet,  wliich  forms  about  one- 
fifth  of  a  circle,  to  articulate  with  the  head  of  the  rdna. 

This  facet,  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radius,  looks  slightly 
upwards  and  articulates  with  the  bevelled  lateral  facet  on  the 
head  of  the  ulna ;  it  is  about  half  an  inch  from  before  back- 
wards, and  one-fourth  of  an  inch  from  above  downwards,  and  is 
much  smaller  than  the  head  of  the  ulna,  upon  wliich  itrollsor  turns. 

The  upper  lip  of  this  facet  slopes  upwards,  and  is  ill-defined, 
80  that  the  facet  fades  oflf  into  the  rough  depressed  bone  above 
it ;  the  lower  lip  is  smooth,  gives  attachment  to  the  fibro- 
cartilage,  and  is  a  little  concave  in  adaptation  to  the  curve  of 
the  carpus  against  which  it  rests ;  as  the  upper  and  lower  lips 
diverge  behind,  the  posterior  vertical  border  is  nearly  twice  as 
deep  as  the  anterior,  it  is  also  somewhat  more  prominent  than 
the  anterior — though  both  are  pronounced — and  very  com- 
monly gives  attachment  to  some  strong  oblique  fibres  of  the 
interosseous  membrane  which  descend  to  it  from  the  ulna. 
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The  Ligaments. — The  triangiUar  fibro-cartUage  is  seen  either 
by  laying  open  the  wrist-joint,  or  by  dividing  the  lower  end  of 
the  ulna  and  the  interosseous  and  anterior  and  posterior  radio- 
ulnar ligaments,  so  that  the  lower  part  of  the  idna  can  be 
drawn  away  from  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radius,  and  hang 
only  by  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist,  and  its 
attachment  to  the  apex  of  the  cartilage. 

It  is  triangular  in  shape,  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  wide 
at  its  base,  and  the  same  in  length  from  base  to  apex.  It  is 
tliicker  at  its  circumference  than  in  the  centre  ;  is  concave  on 
its  upper  surface  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  terminal  facet  on 
the  head  of  the  ulna ;  below,  it  is  slightly  concave  from  before 
backwards,  and  is  in  contact  with  the  upper  surface  of  the 
cuneiform,. J)one.  It  assists  the  radius  in  forming  the  arch  under 
which  is  received  the  first  row  of  carpal  bones.  Its  upper 
surface  is  continuous  with  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  inferior 
radio-ulnar  joint,  and  its  inferior  surface  with  that  of  the  wrist. 

Its  anterior  and  posterior  borders  are  united  with  the 
anterior  and  posterior  radio-carpal  and  radio-idnar  ligaments. 
Its  apex  is  fixed  to  the  fossa,  at  the  base  of  the  styloid  process, 
from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  surface;  and  its  base  is 
attached  to  the  margin  of  the  radius  which  separates  the  sig- 
moid cavity  of  that  bone  from  its  large  articular  surface  for  the 
radio-carpal  articulation.  It  gradually  and  imiformly  dimi- 
nishes in  width  as  it  extends  inwards ;  but  towards  its  apex  it 
becomes  roimded  or  cord-like  where  it  joins  the  ulna  and  is 
joined  by  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist. 

Like  most  of  the  fibro-cartilages,  its  tissue  varies  in  character 
in  different  parts ;  thus  while  at  its  centre  there  is  a  pre- 
ponderance of  cells,  at  its  circumference  it  is  entirely  fibrous, 
like  the  glenoid  ligament  and  other  similar  structures. 

This  fibro-cartilage  differs  from  every  other  fibro-cartilage  in 
the  body,  in  that  it  forms  part  of  two  distinct  articulations. 
It  assists  in  forming  the  loose  capsule  of  the  inferior  radio- 
ulnar joint,  and  enters  in  an  important  manner  into  the 
construction  of  the  wrist. 

It  is  the  most  important  structure  in  the  inferior  radio-ulnar 
articulation,  as  it  is  not  only  the  chief,  but  the  only  real  and 
firm  bond  of  union  between  the  lower  ends  of  the  radius  and 
ulna ;  and  besides  tying  the  bones  together,  it  serves  to  limit 
their  movements  upon  one  another  in  a  much  greater  degree 
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than  any  otiier  structure  in  either  the  upper  or  lower  radio- 
ulnar joint. 

The  ligaments  wliich  close  iu  the  joint  in  &ont,  behind,  tuul 
abovCj  and  which  with  the  fihro-cai'tilage  form  a  boundary  or 
capsule  for  it,  are  the  lower  end  of  the  interosseous  membrane 
and  the  anterior  and  poaterior  inferior  radio-iilnar  li{,'ament8. 

The  iTiterossmus  membrane  at  iiuile  its  lower  end  passes 
between  ulna  and  radius  jiiat  above  their  points  of  contact. 
Sometimes  a  strong  oblique  baud  passes  from  the  radius  to  the 
back  of  the  head  of  the  ulna ;  sometimes  a  strong  oblique 
band — the  inferior  oblique  ligament — passes  from  the  ulna  to 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radius,  aiiil 
always  there  are  transverse  or  sliglitly  oblique  fibres  between 
the  two  bones.  Where  these  latter  fibres  are  attached  to  the 
radius  they  form  a  sort  of  arch  along  the  up])er  mai^in  of  the 
articular  facet,  so  as  to  be  continuous  with  the  anterior  and 
posterior  radio-ulnar  ligaments,  and  thus  to  cover  in  the  syuoviai 
sac  above. 

The  anterior  radio-tiinar  liffainenl  is  attached  by  one  end  to 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radius,  and  by 
the  other  to  the  rough  bone  above  the  articular  surface  of  the 
ulna  as  far  inwards  as  the  notch  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  Uie 
head,  as  well  as  into  the  margin  of  the  triangular  fihro-cartil^e 
from  base  to  apex. 

The  posterior  radio-ulnar  ligaTtierU  is  similarly  attached  to 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  sigmoid  cavity  at  one  end,  and  at 
the  other  to  the  rough  bone  above  the  articular  surface  of  the 
head  of  tJie  ulna  as  far  inwards  as  the  groove  for  tlie  extensor 
cai-pi  ulnaris  tendon,  and  also  into  tlie  posterior  margin  of  the 
fibro-cartilage  fiom  base  to  apex.  The  sheath  of  the  e.xtensor 
carpi  ulnaris  tendon  is  closely  connected  with  this  ligament. 

These  ligaments  consist  of  thin,  sometimes  almost  scattered 
fibres,  but  they  serve  to  complete  a  capsule  for  the  support  and 
protection  of  the  syuoviai  membrane.  They  also  put  some 
restraint,  though  probably  not  much,  on  supination  and  prona- 
tion, for  when,  in  the  dissected  state  of  the  foreann,  forcible 
pronation  is  made,  the  posterior  ligament  bursts  so  as  to  allow 
of  the  lateral  articular  surface  of  the  ulna  being  seen. 

The  synovial  MEitBiuSE,  sometimes  called  the  membrana 
sacciformis,  is  large  in  proportion  to  tlie  size  of  the  joint,  and 
loose.     It  is  not  only  interposed  between  the  radial  and  ulnar 
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articular  surfaces,  but  it  is  continued  uninterruptedly  inwards 
to  the  terminal  articrdar  surface  of  the  ulna  and  the  upper 
surface  of  the  triangular  fibro-cartilage. 

The  Arteries  which  supply  this  articulation  are  derived 
from  the  anterior  and  posterior  interosseous  and  from  the 
carpal  arch. 

1.  The  anterior  interosseous  sends  a  terminal  branch  along 
the  fore  surface  of  the  interosseous  membrane  as  far  as  the 
articulation,  which  it  then  supplies. 

2.  The  posterior  interosseous  artery  sends  two  or  three 
twigs  along  the  course  and  within  the  sheaths  of  the  extensor 
tendon.  From  those  running  with  the  common  extensor  of 
the  fingers  and  the  extensor  of  the  little  finger,  small  twigs 
pass  forwards  into  the  joint. 

3.  The  carpal  arch,  formed  by  the  anterior  ulnar  and  anterior 
radial  carpal  arteries,  passes  over  the  front  of  the  radio-ulnar 
articulation,  and  gives  branches  to  it  as  well  as  to  the  ¥nri8t- 
joint. 

The  Nerves. — 1.  The  median  nerve  through  the  terminal 
twigs  of  its  interosseous  branch  supplies  this  joint ;  as  does  also, 
2,  the  posterior  interosseous  nerve,  which  before  it  terminates 
on  the  back  of  the  carpus  in  a  gangliform  enlargement  gives 
off  filaments  to  this  as  well  as  to  other  neighbouring  joints 
and  their  ligaments. 

Thus  both  the  nerves  which  supply  the  muscles  moving  the 
bones  at  this  joint,  supply  also  the  joint.  The  pronator  radii 
teres  and  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  are  supplied  by  the  trunk 
of  the  median,  the  pronator  quadratus,  and  the  joint  by  the 
anterior  interosseous  branch  of  the  median.  The  supinator 
longus  is  supplied  by  the  musculo-spiral,  the  supinator  brevis, 
the  extensors,  and  the  joint  by  the  posterior  interosseous  branch 
of  the  musculo-spiraL 

The  biceps  muscle  is  a  very  powerfrd  supinator,  but  acts 
chiefly  upon  the  upper  end  of  the  radius  at  the  superior  radio- 
ulnar articulation ;  it  is  supplied  by  a  nerve  which  also 
supplies  the  superior  joint — ^viz.,  the  muscrdo-cutaneous. 

The  Muscles. — The  muscles  in  relation  with  this  joint  are 
the  supinator  longus  and  the  pronator  quadratus,  together  with 
all  the  extensors  and  flexors  which  pass  over  the  wrist  to  the 
hand.  Those  most  directly  in  relation  with  the  articulation  are, 
in  front,  the  superficial  and  deep  flexors  of  the  fingers  and 
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the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris ;  and  behind,  the  extensor  communis 
digitorum,  the  extensor  minimi  digiti,  and  the  extensor  carpi 
ulnaris. 

All  the  muscles  which  have  been  described  under  the 
superior  radio-ulnar  joint  as  moving  it,  must  necessarily  move 
the  inferior  articrdation  also. 

The  Movements. — ^The  movements  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
radius  may  be  as  easily  deduced  from  the  ligaments  and  fibro- 
cartilage  of  the  inferior  radio-ulnar  joint  as  are  the  movements 
of  the  head  of  the  radius  from  the  anatomy  of  the  superior. 

The  shape  of  the  articular  surfaces  and  the  attachment  of 
the  triangular  cartilage  alike  point  to  the  turning  or  rotation 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  upon  the  head  of  the  ulna, 
since  there  is  almost  a  complete  identity  between  the  point  of 
attachment  of  the  fibro-cartilage  to  the  ulna  and  the  centre  of 
the  circle  of  which  the  sigmoid  fossa  of  the  radius  is  the  arc. 
But  the  movements  of  the  radius  as  a  whole  are  not  so  readily 
understood  from  a  consideration  of  the  anatomical  peculiarities 
of  these  joints.  By  many  good  anatomists  they  have  been 
described  as  consisting  in  a  rotation  of  the  radius  on  its  own 
axis ;  it  is  to  Mr.  Ward,  however,  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  correction  of  this  error  and  for  giving  us  a  precise  account 
of  the  combined  movements  of  the  radius.  It  was  he  who 
pointed  out  that  the  axes  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  radius 
(i,e.,  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  upper  end  of  the  bone),  and 
of  the  lower  extremity  or  head  of  the  ulna  (t.«.,  the  axis  of 
rotation  of  the  radius  below),  form  different  portions  of  one 
and  the  same  axis  line,  and  that  this  line  is  the  axis  of  the 
movements  of  the  bone  as  a  whole.  This,  he  goes  on  further  to 
explain,  is  why  the  partial  rotation  of  the  bone  is  imassociated 
with  any  hinge-like  or  antero-posterior  motion  of  its  head; 
and  why  pronation  or  supination,  and  the  simultaneous  advance 
and  inward  movement,  or  retrogression  and  outward  movement 
respectively  of  its  lower  extremity,  occur  "  without  disturbance 
to  the  parallelism  of  its  superior  joint." 

It  will  be  readily  conceived  from  the  shape  of  the  greater 
sigmoid  fossa  of  the  idna  and  the  truly  hinge-like  manner  in 
which  it  is  locked  upon  the  trochlea  of  the  humerus,  that  no 
rotation  whatever  can  occur  of  this  bone  independent  of  that 
of  the  humerus  itself  at  the  shoulder-joint.  And  also  that 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  strong  flexion  and  extension  move- 
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ment  at  the  wrist  as  well  as  at  the  elbow,  and  to  the  fact  that 
these  movements  are  best  provided  for  by  a  ginglymoid  joint, 
the  form  of  the  wrid-joinU  is  not  suited  to  the  rotatory  move- 
ments of  pronation  and  supination.  Yet  such  rotation  is 
requisite  to  allow  of  the  alteration  of  aspect  of  the  hand,  i.e,, 
to  allow  of  our  at  one  time  turning  the  palm  upwards  and  at 
another  downwards. 

This  requirement  is  met  by  the  articulations  between  the 
two  bones  of  the  forearm,  and  is  indeed  the  immediate  cause 
or  necessity  of  the  existence  of  two  bones  in  the  forearm. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  that  one  of  these  two 
bones  (the  radius)  whilst  having  the  hand  attached  to  it  so 
as  to  move  with  it,  must  be  associated  with  the  humerus 
only  in  the  flexion  and  extension  movements  of  the  elbow,  but 
must  be  independent  of  it,  as  regards  rotation ;  whilst  the 
other  bone  of  the  forearm  must  supply  the  "  terminal  fixatures" 
of  the  rotating  shaft.  All  this  is  accomplished  by  giving  the 
radius  a  very  limited  share  in  the  construction  of  the  elbow,  and 
the  ulna  but  very  little  participation  in  that  of  the  wrist-joint  . 

The  extremes  of  the  rotation  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius 
constitute  the  states  of  pronation  and  supination ;  in  neither 
of  these  positions  are  the  bones  parallel  to  one  another,  or  the 
whole  of  the  interosseous  membrane  evenly  extended  between 
them.  In  supination  there  is  a  greater  approach  to  parallelism 
than  in  pronation ;  in  pronation  the  bones  are  quite  athwart 
one  another.  The  only  position  in  which  they  are  parallel, 
and  in  which  the  interosseous  membrane  is  uncoiled  throughout, 
is  the  mid-state  between  pronation  and  supination,  when  the 
thumb  is  directed  upwards.  For  this  reason  this  position  is 
the  one  selected  for  the  application  of  splints  in  the  treatment 
of  fractures  of  the  upper  limb. 

In  the  dissected  subject,  with  the  posterior  inferior  radio- 
ulnar ligament  ruptured,  these  extremes  of  rotation  amount  to 
complete  opposition  of  direction,  t.e.,  to  180°,  and  even  to  a 
distance  beyond  this,  amoimting  sometimes  to  nearly  another 
90°,  when  it  is  checked  by  the  contact  of  the  root  of  the  styloid 
process  of  the  ulna  against  the  anterior  margin  of  the  sigmoid 
cavity  of  the  radius,  the  twist  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament 
of  the  wrist,  and  by  some  of  the  innermost  fibres  of  the 
posterior  ligament  of  the  wrist ;  only  the  lowest  and  a  few  of 
the   middle   fibres  of  the  interosseous  membrane   where  the 
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lioues  arch  away  from  one  another  are  ou  stretch,  the  i-est  n-itli 
the  tibli(^ue  ligament  are  relaxed. 

But  in  the  iiiidissected  state  the  extremes  of  rotation^  i.e.,  of 
pronation  and  supination,  amount  only  to  a  quadrant  and  a 
half,  Le.,  135",  so  that  neither  the  palm  of  the  hand  nor  the 
fore  surface  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  can  he  turned  (|\iite 
into  completely  opposite  directions.  This  may  l)e  proved  by 
fixing  the  elbow  on  a  flat  surface  and  carr^'ing  the  bent 
forearm  and  hand  from  extreme  supination  into  extreme 
pronation.  Vet  in  the  living  body  pronation  and  supination 
may  be  carried  far  beyond  this  limit  of  radial  rotation,  by  the 
aid  of  the  rotation  of  tlie  humerus  inwards  and  outwards 
respectively,  for  then  the  hand,  when  the  ellww  is  extended, 
may  be  carried  through  even  a  greater  number  of  degrees  of  a 
circle  than  in  the  dissected  state  above  referred  to.  This  may 
be  proved  by  holding  the  slightly  bent  forearm  downwards  and 
carrying  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  (and  olecjunon  with  it, 
of  course)  outwards  and  upwards  at  the  same  time  thai  the 
liand  is  pronated.  Ity  these  movements  not  only  is  the  radius 
rolled  inwards  and  the  pabn  carried  backwards  with  it,  but  the 
lower  end  of  the  ulna  is  also  carried  outwards  and  upwards. 
In  this  way  the  structures  wliich  were  checking  pronation,  when 
the  humero-ulnar  shaft  was  fixed  at  tlie  shoulder-Joint,  become 
relaxed,  and  allow  of  still  further  rotation  of  the  lower  end  of  tlie 
radius  on  the  head  of  the  ulna,  ?>.,  of  more  complete  pronation. 

The  structures  which  check  pronation  in  the  living  subject 
are  the  posterior  inferior  radio-ulnar  ligament,  strengthened  by 
the  connexion  of  the  sheaths  of  the  extensor  tendons  with  it ; 
by  the  lowermost  fibres  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  and  a 
few  of  its  middle  and  strongest  ones ;  by  the  back  part  of  the 
internal  and  the  internal  fibres  of  the  posterior  ligaments  of  the 
wriBt>-joint,  and  by  the  meeting  of  the  soft  parts  on  the  fore 
surface  of  the  forearm. 

Both  in  the  dissected  and  the  living  subject  supination  in 
checked  chiefly  by  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist- 
joint,  but  also  by  the  oblique  radio-ulnar  hgament  as  well  as 
by  the  anterior  inferior  radio-uluar,  and  tlie  lowermost  fibres 
of  the  interosseous  ligaments. 

It  has  not  been  aulficiently  represented  by  writers  on 
anatomy  that  the  rotation  of  what  I  will  here  call  the  humero- 
ulnar  shaft  at  the  shoulder-joint,  increases  the  range  of  pro- 
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nation  of  the  hand ;  and  certainly  it  seems  to  have  been  quite 
overlooked  that  the  rotation  of  the  radius  around  the  axis  line 
above  described,  is  not  the  only  movement  of  which  the  radio- 
ulnar articulations  permit.  Although  in  a  general  way,  and 
especially  in  all  movements  to  which  the  terms  pronation  and 
supination  are  usually  confined,  the  ulna  furnishes  the  terminal 
fixatures  upon  which  the  radius  rotates,  yet  sometimes  the 
radius  supplies  the  terminal  fixatures  for  the  rotation  of  the 
ulna  in  exactly  a  converse  manner,  i.e.,  the  lesser  sigmoid 
fossa  of  the  ulna  turns  upon  the  head  of  the  radius  in  the  arc 
of  a  circle,  whose  centre  is  the  centre  of  the  radial  head ;  whilst 
at  the  lower  end,  the  head  of  the  ulna  rotates  within  the 
sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radius  around  the  axis  drawn  through 
the  attached  apex  of  the  triangular  fibro-cartilage.  In  other 
words,  the  axis  of  movement  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  ordinary 
pronation  and  supination,  only  the  ulna,  and  not  the  radius,  is 
the  moving  bone.  The  range  of  this  rotation  of  the  ulna  is,  it 
is  true,  limited  in  the  living,  though  very  extensive  in  the 
dissected  limb,  and  is  efiPected  by  rotation  of  the  "  humero- 
ulnar"  shaft  when  the  hand  is  fixed,  as  for  example  in 
vaulting,  or  in  fixing  firmly  one  hand  on  the  back  of  a  chair  and 
walking  roimd  the  seat ;  the  movement  of  the  styloid  process 
of  the  ulna  may  then  be  plainly  felt  or  seen. 

That  this  movement  is  by  no  means  one  of  slight  im- 
portance, becomes  evident  enough  when  it  is  remembered  that 
without  it  there  could  be  no  rotation  of  the  humerus  at  the 
shoulder-joint  as  long  as  the  hand  and  the  lower  end  of  the 
radius  remained  fixed.  The  reason  it  has  been  overlooked  is 
probably  because  of  the  absence  of  any  muscles  in  the  forearm 
which  at  first  sight  could  move  the  ulna  on  the  radius ;  but  if 
the  humero-ulnar  shaft  be  regarded  as  a  rigid  rod,  it  becomes 
obvious  that  the  muscles  which  rotate  the  humerus  also  rotate 
the  ulna  upon  the  fixed  radius  :  and  further,  some  of  the  muscles 
which  pronate  and  supinate  the  radius  will,  when  the  hand  is 
fixed,  have  the  reverse  action  on  the  ulna. 

It  has  been  previously  stated  that  pronation  and  supination 
as  ordinarily  employed  are  associated  respectively  with  abduc- 
tion and  adduction  of  the  forearm  and  hand,  due  to  rotation  at 
the  shoulder.  Were  this  not  the  case  the  hand  could  not  be  turned 
over  and  back  again,  round  an  axis  drawn  through  the  middle  of 
the  hand,  but  would  rotate  upon  the  inner  border  of  the  hand. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  LIGAMENTS  AND  JOINT  OF  THE  WKIST,  OR, 
THE  RADIO-CARPAL  ARTICULATION. 

Clou,  Diarthrosis.         Subdimsion,  Ginglymus  (with  double-hinge  action). 

The  wrist  is  a  dovhle-hinge  joint  allowing  of  movement  round 
a  transverse  axis,  i.e.,  flexion  and  extension ;  and  around  an 
antero-posterior  axis,  through  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  Le,^ 
of  abduction  and  adduction.  It  also,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
permits  of  a  combination  of  these  various  movements,  i.e.,  of  cir- 
cumduction, so  that  it  possesses  most  of  the  movements  of  a  ball- 
and-socket  joint,  without  having  the  weakness  and  the  liability  to 
displacement  which  is  peculiar  to  the  circular  and  free-moving 
enarthrodial  joints.  It  lacks,  however,  that  important  adjunct 
of  the  ball-and-socket  joints,  rotation  roimd  a  vertical  axis ; 
no  rotation  whatever  is  permitted  at  it.  But  this  deficiency 
of  the  wrist-joint  is  made  good  to  the  hand,  through  the  radio- 
ulnar articulations,  at  which,  as  has  been  already  frdly  ex- 
plained, rotation  of  the  forearm  and  hand  takes  place  roimd  an 
axis  through  the  head  of  the  radius,  the  head  of  the  ulna, 
and  the  finger  of  the  hand.  Thus  do  we  see  at  the  wrist 
and  in  the  mode  of  union  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  a  very 
similar,  but,  as  the  special  requirements  of  the  parts  demand, 
somewhat  dififerent  method  for  producing  the  same  results  as 
are  found  in  the  junction  of  the  head  with  the  spine.  There 
also  do  we  find  two  sets  of  articulations — (1)  those  between  the 
occiput  and  atlas,  at  which  flexion  and  extension,  abduction  and 
adduction  (i.e.,  lateral  flexion  to  either  side  and  back  again),  as 
well  as  circumduction  take  place;  and  (2)  those  between 
the  axis  and  atlas,  at  which  rotation  round  a  vertical  axis 
occurs. 

The  wrist-joint,  by  possessing  the  possibility  of  abduction 
and  adduction,  is  by  so  much  a  more  complicated  hinge  than 
either  the  elbow  or  the  ankle,  at  which  flexion  and  extension 
are  really  the  only  possible  appreciable  movements.    The  lateral 
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movements  which  are  permitted  to  the  foot  occur  not  at  the 
ankle,  but  between  the  os  calcis  and  astragalus,  and  at  the 
medio-tarsal  articulation ;  so  that  what  is  done  freely  by  the 
hand  at  one  joint,  viz.,  radio-carpal,  is  less  perfectly  and  freely 
performed  by  the  foot  at,  at  least,  three  sets  of  articulations. 

The  strength  of  this  joint  is  not  dependent  upon  any  deep 
socket  as  at  the  hip ;  is  not  guarded  by  any  overhanging  pro- 
cesses as  is  the  shordder ;  has  no  strong  and  long  lateral  but- 
tresses like  the  ankle,  but  only  short  and  diminutive  styloid 
processes ;  is  not  shut  in  behind  an  eminence  as  is  the  jaw, 
and  is  not  locked  securely  by  hook-like  processes  as  is  the 
elbow.  Neither  does  its  strength  lie,  like  that  of  the  knee,  in 
the  number,  size,  or  arrangement  of  the  ligaments  which  unite 
the  bones ;  but  rather  in  the  nimiber  of  tendons  which  pass 
over  the  joint,  and  in  the  close  connexion  which  exists  between 
the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  sheaths  of  these  tendons  and  the  cap- 
srde  of  the  wrist.  And  another  additional  source  of  strength 
to  the  wrist  is  its  proximity  to  two  other  rows  of  joints — viz., 
the  middle  carpal,  and  the  carpo-metacarpal ;  and  the  fact  that 
each  row  has  its  own  separate  parts  united  by  other  arthro- 
dial  joints.  Thus  not  only  the  movements,  but  shocks  and 
jars,  and  all  violence  are  shared  between  and  distributed 
amongst  all  the  several  articulations.  At  no  one  of  them, 
however,  except  the  wrist,  are  the  movements  at  all  free,  and 
yet  the  aggregate  motion  is  considerable.  Another  source  of 
security  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  long  lever  does  not  exist  on  the 
distal  side  of  the  joint. 

The  wrist  is  the  junction  of  the  hand  with  the  forearm,  and 
is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  radius  and  the  triangular  fibro- 
cartilage  above,  with  the  scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  cuneiform 
bones  of  the  carpus  below.  The  ulna  is  excluded  from  the 
wrist-joint  by  the  intervention  of  the  fibro-cartilage.  The 
radius  and  triangular  fibro-cartilage  together  present  a  smooth 
surface,  slightly  concave  both  from  before  backwards,  and  from 
side  to  side ;  whilst  the  three  bones  of  the  carpus  present  a 
corresponding  smooth  convex  surface,  made  uniformly  even 
and  uninterrupted  by  the  interosseous  ligaments  between  the 
scaphoid  and  lunar,  and  the  lunar  and  the  cuneiform. 

The  bones  which,  so  far  as  they  enter  into  the  formation  of 
the  wrist-joint,  now  require  description,  are — the  radius,  the 
scaphoid,  the  semilunar,  and  the  ctmeiform. 

The  Eadius. — ^The  lower  end  of  the  radius  is  much  larger 


tbau  the  upper,  and  presents  a  somewhat  quadrilateral  outline, 
and  is  so  curved  as  to  present  a  slight  concavity  in  front,  and 
e.  alight  convexity  heliind.  It  usually  measures  over  an  inch 
fram  side  to  side,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  before 
backwards  at  its  centre.  Its  extremity  is  marked  by  a  lai^ 
triangular  articular  facet,  which  is  somewhat  prolonged  down- 
wards upon  the  styloid  process  of  the  bone.  The  apex  of  this 
facet  is  placed  at  tlie  styloid  process,  and  the  base  is  formed 
by  the  sharp  edge  which  separates  the  inferior  articular  surface 
from  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radiiw,  and  gives  attachment  to 
the  broad  extremity  of  tlie  triangular  fibro-cartilage.  The 
anterior  and  posterior  margins  of  this  surface  are  somewhat  pro- 
jecting, the  anterior  being  slightly  more  so  than  the  posterior, 
and  give  the  articular  surface  its  slightly  concave  character; 
and  to  the  rough  surface  of  bone,  just  above  them,  the  anterior 
and  posterior  portions  of  the  capsiJar  ligament  are  attached. 
Owing  to  the  slight  curve  forwards  'in  the  lower  end  of  the 
radius,  this  facet  looks  sliglitly  forwards  as  well  as  down- 
wards ;  it  has  also  a  very  slight  inclination  inwards,  The 
facet  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  an  antero-posterior  ridge 
extending  across  the  surface,  and  by  a  shght  indentation,  or 
hour-glass  contraction  of  its  margins.  An  inner  quadrilateral 
poition,  nearly  half  an  inch  wide  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
from  before  backwards,  articulates  with  the  semilunar  bone ; 
and  an  outer  and  triangular-shaped  portion,  about  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  wide,  varying  in  measurement  from  before  back- 
wards at  different  points,  and  becoming  smaller  towards  the 
apex  of  the  triangular  area,  articulates  with  the  scaphoid.  At 
the  inner  side  of  the  extremity,  and  placed  at  right  angle-s  to 
the  facet  for  the  scaphoid,  is  the  sigmoid  fossa  for  tfie  ulna, 
which  has  been  descrilwd  under  the  inferior  radio-ulnar  articu- 
lation. 

At  the  outer  side  a  conical  process,  the  styloid  pnxess, 
is  prolonged  downwards  from  a  very  narrow  surface  ;  it  is 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  is  thus  the  lowermost 
point  of  the  radius.  To  the  base  of  this  process  is  attached 
the  supinator  longus,  and  to  the  tip  tlie  external  lateral  liga- 
ment of  the  wrist. 

The  anterior  surface  immediately  above  the  articular  edge  13 
rough  and  uneven,  and  is  marked  by  tt  ridge  whicli  extends 
outwards  from  the  margin  of  the  sigmoid  cavity  to  the  ridge 
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in  front  of  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis, 
and  then  curves  downwards  on  the  front  of  the  styloid  process 
to  its  tip.  Below  the  ridge  is  an  uneven  depression  which  gives 
attachment  to  some  very  strong  oblique  anterior  fibres  of  the 
capsular  ligament  of  the  wrist.  Where  this  ridge  curves  down- 
wards, it  is  joined  by  another,  which  descends  almost  vertically 
from  the  outer  side  of  the  shaft,  and  forms  the  front  limit  of 
the  groove  for  the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  and  extensor  primi 
intemodii  pollicis ;  this  groove  is  a  little  in  front  of  the  plane 
of  the  apex  of  the  styloid  process. 

The  posterior  surface  is  convex  and  irregular,  being  marked 
by  grooves  and  ridges  for  the  passage  of  the  tendons  of  the 
extensor  muscles.  Thus  a  prominent  rough  ridge  descends  upon 
the  outer  surface  of  the  styloid  process  to  its  tip,  where  it  meets 
with  the  ridge  which  descends  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
process  ;  it  separates  the  groove  for  the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi 
and  extensor  primi  intemodii  pollicis  from  the  broad  groove  for 
the  radial  extensors  of  the  wrist.  This  groove  is  again  divided 
by  a  faint  ridge  between  the  long  and  short  radial  extensors, 
and  to  its  inner  side  and  nearly  in  the  middle  of  this  surface  of 
the  bone  is  a  prominent  rough  ridge,  which  is  continued  up- 
wards on  the  back  of  the  shaft  and  bifurcates,  the  outer  portion 
ascending  to  the  rough  surface  of  insertion  of  the  pronator 
radii  teres,  while  the  other  joins  the  interosseous  border  of  the 
bone  in  its  lower  third.  Under  cover  of  this  ridge  and  to  its 
inner  side  is  a  groove  for  the  extensor  secundi  intemodii  pol- 
licis, and  to  the  inner  side  of  this  again  is  a  broad  groove  for 
the  extensor  communis  digitorum  and  extensor  indicis. 

These  tendons  increase  considerably  the  security  of  the 
wrist-joint. 

The  radius,  like  the  ulna,  undergoes  a  great  change  of  form 
from  end  to  end ;  thus  instead  of  being  cylindrical,  as  above, 
it  becomes  much  expanded  and  assimies  the  quadilateral 
outline.  This  expansion  is  at  the  expense  of  its  solidity,  for 
a  section  of  the  bone  shows  its  compact  wall  to  be  very 
thin. 

The  First  Eow  of  the  Carpal  Bones. — The  scaphoid, 
semilunar,  and  cuneiform  bones  present  superiorly  a  surface 
which  is  smooth,  covered  with  articular  cartilage,  except  over 
the  interosseous  ligaments,  pretty  uniformly  convex,  and 
directed   upwards    and    slightly    backwards.       The    articular 
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than  the  upper,  and  presents  a  somewhat  quadrilateral  outline, 
and  is  so  curved  as  to  present  a  slight  concavity  in  front,  and 
a  slight  convexity  behind.  It  nsually  measures  over  an  inch 
from  side  to  side,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  before 
backwards  at  its  centre.  Its  extremity  is  marked  by  a  large 
triangular  articular  facet,  which  is  somewhat  prolonged  down- 
wards upon  the  styloid  process  of  the  bone.  The  apex  of  this 
facet  is  placed  at  the  styloid  process,  and  tlie  base  is  formed 
by  tlie  sharp  edge  which  separates  the  inferior  articular  surface 
from  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radius,  and  gives  attachment  to 
the  broad  extremity  of  the  triangular  iibm-cartilage.  The 
anterior  and  posterior  margins  of  tliis  surface  are  somewhat  pro- 
jecting, the  anterior  being  slightly  more  so  than  the  poate.rior, 
and  give  the  articular  surface  its  slightly  concave  character; 
and  to  the  rough  surface  of  bone,  just  above  them,  the  anterior 
and  posterior  portions  of  the  capsular  ligament  are  attached. 
Owing  to  the  slight  curve  forwards  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
radius,  this  facet  looks  slightly  forwards  as  well  as  down- 
wards ;  it  has  also  a  very  slight  inchnation  inwards.  The 
facet  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  an  antero-posterior  ridge 
extending  across  the  surface,  and  by  a  slight  indentation,  op 
hour-glass  contraction  of  its  margins.  An  inner  quadrilateral 
portion,  nearly  half  an  inch  wide  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
from  before  backwards,  articulates  with  the  semilunar  bone ; 
and  an  outer  and  triangular-shaped  portion,  about  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  wide,  varying  in  measurement  from  before  back- 
wards at  different  points,  and  becoming  smaller  towards  the 
apex  of  the  triangular  area,  articulates  with  the  scaphoid.  At 
the  inner  side  of  the  extremity,  and  placed  at  right  angles  to 
the  facet  for  the  Bca]>hoid,  is  the  sigmoid  fossa  for  the  ulna, 
which  has  been  described  under  the  inferior  radio-ulnar  aiticu- 
lation. 

At  the  outer  side  a  conical  process,  the  styloid  process, 
is  prolonged  downwards  from  a  very  narrow  surface  ;  it  is 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  is  thus  the  lowermost 
point  of  the  radius.  To  the  base  of  this  process  is  attached 
the  supinator  longus,  and  to  the  tip  the  external  lateral  liga- 
ment of  the  wrist. 

The  anterior  surface  immediately  above  the  articular  edge  ia 
rough  and  uneven,  and  is  marked  by  a  ridge  which  extends 
outwanis  from  tlie  margin  of  the  sigmoid  cavity  to  the  ridge 
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in  front  of  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis, 
and  then  curves  downwards  on  the  front  of  the  styloid  process 
to  its  tip.  Below  the  ridge  is  an  uneven  depression  which  gives 
attachment  to  some  very  strong  oblique  anterior  fibres  of  the 
capsular  ligament  of  the  wrist.  Where  this  ridge  curves  down- 
wards, it  is  joined  by  another,  which  descends  almost  vertically 
from  the  outer  side  of  the  shaft,  and  forms  the  front  limit  of 
the  groove  for  the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  and  extensor  primi 
intemodii  pollicis ;  this  groove  is  a  little  in  front  of  the  plane 
of  the  apex  of  the  styloid  process. 

The  posterior  surface  is  convex  and  irregular,  being  marked 
by  grooves  and  ridges  for  the  passage  of  the  tendons  of  the 
extensor  muscles.  Thus  a  prominent  rough  ridge  descends  upon 
the  outer  surface  of  the  styloid  process  to  its  tip,  where  it  meets 
with  the  ridge  which  descends  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
process  ;  it  separates  the  groove  for  the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi 
and  extensor  primi  intemodii  pollicis  from  the  broad  groove  for 
the  radial  extensors  of  the  wrist.  This  groove  is  again  divided 
by  a  faint  ridge  between  the  long  and  short  radial  extensors, 
and  to  its  inner  side  and  nearly  in  the  middle  of  this  surface  of 
the  bone  is  a  prominent  rough  ridge,  which  is  continued  up- 
wards on  the  back  of  the  shaft  and  bifurcates,  the  outer  portion 
ascending  to  the  rough  surface  of  insertion  of  the  pronator 
radii  teres,  while  the  other  joins  the  interosseous  border  of  the 
bone  in  its  lower  third.  Under  cover  of  this  ridge  and  to  its 
inner  side  is  a  groove  for  the  extensor  secundi  intemodii  pol- 
licis, and  to  the  inner  side  of  this  again  is  a  broad  groove  for 
the  extensor  communis  digitorum  and  extensor  indicis. 

These  tendons  increase  considerably  the  security  of  the 
wrist-joint. 

The  radius,  like  the  ulna,  undergoes  a  great  change  of  form 
from  end  to  end ;  thus  instead  of  being  cylindrical,  as  above, 
it  becomes  much  expanded  and  assimies  the  quadilateral 
outline.  This  expansion  is  at  the  expense  of  its  solidity,  for 
a  section  of  the  bone  shows  its  compact  wall  to  be  very 
thin. 

The  First  Eow  of  the  Carpal  Bones. — The  scaphoid, 
semilunar,  and  cuneiform  bones  present  superiorly  a  surface 
which  is  smooth,  covered  with  articular  cartilage,  except  over 
the  interosseous  ligaments,  pretty  uniformly  convex,  and 
directed    upwards    and    slightly   backwards.       The    articular 
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facetted  Burface  of  these  bonee  extends  further  on  the  dorsal 
than  the  paltaar  aspect ;  that  of  tiie  scaphoid  is  triangular  in 
fonn,  and  ai-ticulates  with  the  outer  fauet  on  the  lower  end  of 
the  radius,  and  through  its  medium  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  are  indirectly  supported  on  the  radius. 

The  semilunar  presents  a  quadrilateral-shaped  facet  in 
correspondence  with  the  inner  portion  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  radius ;  through  the  os  magnum  it  bears  the  middle  or 
longest  and  most  prominent  finger,  and  therefore  the  one  most 
liable  to  be'  injured,  upon  the  strongest  part  of  the  radius. 

The  cu/neiftynn  presents  a  triangular-shaped  facet  for  the 
fibro-cartilage,  which  is  interposed  between  it  and  the  ulna ;  it 
supports  the  unciform  bone,  and  transmits  pressure  from  the 
little  and  ring  fingers  to  the  end  of  the  ulna. 

The  cuneiform  and  scaphoid  bones  rest  upon  the  fibro- 
cartilage  and  the  outer  part  of  the  radius  respectively  in  a 
slanting  manner.  This  is  necessarily  so  on  account  of  the 
arch  into  which  they  are  received,  but  a  result  of  it  is  that  a 
portion  of  the  forces  received  by  them  is  transmitted  to  the  semi- 
lunar bone  which  rests  more  perpendicidai'ly  upon  the  radius, 
and  that  too  upon  the  largest  and  strongest  part  of  the  radius. 

The  Tr:anoclab  Fibro-cartilage. — The  ulna  is  excluded 
from  the  wrist-joint  by  the  triangular  fihro-cartilage,  which 
besides  presenting  a  concave  under  surface  for  the  cuneiform  of 
the  carpus,  presents  also  a  concave  upper  surface  for  the  bead 
of  the  ulna.  To  its  margins  the  loose  fibrous  capsule  of  the 
inferior  radio-ulnar,  as  well  as  the  capsular  ligament  of  the 
wrist  joint,  is  attached ;  and  as  the  cartilage  stretches  trans- 
versely below  the  ulna,  from  the  inner  border  of  the  radius  to 
the  fossa  at  the  root  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna,  it 
assists  in  forming  the  boundary  of  each  articulation. 

It  is  about  tliree -quarters  of  an  inch  fi-om  base  to  apex, 
and  half  an  inch  from  before  backwards  at  the  base.  Its 
edges  are  very  ill-defined,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  ligamentous 
fibres  connected  with  it,  and  near  iXa  apex  it  is  blended 
intimately  with  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  wriat. 

By  ita  base  it  is  connected  with  the  projecting  anterior  and 
posterior  ridges  of  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radius,  as  well 
as  with  the  angular  line  which  separates  the  facet  for  the  ulna 
from  that  for  the  semilunar  Iwne  of  the  carpus. 

The  inferior  surface  of  the  cartilage  is  almost  on  the  same 
plane  with  the  terminal  articular  surface  of   the  radius,  but 
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slopes  downwards  considerably  towards  its  apex,  so  as  to  form 
with  the  radius  the  arched  superior  surface  of  the  wrist-joint. 
This  arched  surface  is  somewhat  oval  or  diamond-shaped,  being 
considerably  narrower  at  the  inner  and  outer  ends,  viz.,  at  the 
styloid  processes,  than  at  the  inner  part  of  the  radial  surface ; 
the  anterior  and  posterior  borders  of  the  radial  surface  gra- 
dually approximate  as  they  pass  towards  the  styloid  process. 
The  outer  lateral  buttress  of  the  arch,  i,e,,  the  styloid  process  of 
the  radius,  has  the  articular  surface  prolonged  down  upon  it. 

The  Capsule,  or  Capsular  Ligament,  of  the  Wrist. — 
The  capsule  of  the  wrist-joint  has  been  usually  described  as  four 
separate  ligaments,  and  it  will  be  convenient  for  the  sake  of  a 
complete  description  to  follow  this  method ;  but  it  must  at 
the  outset  be  imderstood  that  these  four  portions  form  one 
continuous  and  uninterrupted  structure,  extending  from  styloid 
process  to  styloid  process  on  both  aspects  of  the  joint. 
Considered  as  a  whole,  the  capsule  arises  from  the  margins  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  radius;  from  the  margins  of  the  tri« 
angular  fibro-cartilage,  where  it  blends  with  the  anterior  and 
posterior  inferior  radio-ulnar  ligaments ;  and  from  the  edges 
and  surfaces  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna.  It  is  attached 
below  to  the  bones  of  both  rows  of  the  carpus,  and  thus  adds 
strength  to  the  union  of  the  several  carpal  bones  with  one 
another.  More  especially  is  this  the  case  on  the  palmar 
aspect,  where  it  forms  the  floor  of  the  sheath  upon  which  the 
flexor  tendons  glide  just  before  they  pass  beneath  the  annular 
ligament  of  the  carpus.  This  ligamentous  envelope  is 
strengthened  by  superadded  fibres,  both  in  front  and  behind 
(i.e.,  on  palmar  and  dorsal  aspects),  which  pass  on  to  the 
carpal  bones  from  the  little  irregular  rough  points  at  the  lower 
ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna ;  and  some  very  strong  additional 
fasciculi  of  fibres  strengthen  the  sides  of  the  capsule  and 
radiate  from  the  styloid  processes  upon  the  bones  of  the 
carpus  so  as  to  form  lateral  ligaments  suitable  for  and 
necessary  to  the  hinge-like  character  of  the  articulation. 

The  anterior  radio-carpal  ligament,  i,e.,  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  capsule  of  the  wrist,  is  attached  superiorly  to  the  radius 
immediately  above  the  margin  of  the  terminal  articular  facet, 
to  the  curved  ridge  at  the  root  of  the  styloid  process  of  the 
radius,  and  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  triangular  fibro-cartilage, 
where  it  is  blended  with  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  capsule  of 
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Uie  inferior  radio-ultiar  joint.  Tlience  they  paBs  downwarda, 
and  for  the  moat  part  inwards,  to  be  conuected  with  botli  ntva, 
but  specially  with  the  second  row  of  the  carpus  and  with  the 
fibrous  tissue  connecting  the  two  rows  witJi  one  another,  i.e.,  the 
nnterior  interearpai  ligament.  The  strongest  and  moet  oblique 
fibres  arise  from  the  curved  ridge  at  the  root  of  the  styloid 
process  of  the  radius,  and  from  the  large  uneven  depression 
between  it  and  the  margin  of  the  fa^et  for  the  scaphoid ;  only 
a  few  of  these  fibres  have  any  connexion  with  the  scaphoid 
itself,  the  rest  pass  obliquely  over  it,  and  are  inserted  into  the 
semilunar,  the  os  magniun,  and  the  cuneiform  bones.  Another 
strong  but  less  obhque  set  passes  from  the  radius,  above  the 
margin  of  the  facet  for  the  semilunar  bone,  to  be  attached  to 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  os  magnum,  unciform,  and  cuneiform 
bones.  Between  the  two  sets  of  fibres,  small  vessels  pass 
through  the  capsule  into  the  joint. 

The  obliquely  inward  direction  of  the  fibres  of  this  portion 
of  ttie  capsule  gives  to  it  the  power  of  drn^ng  over  the  hand 
with  the  radius  in  the  powerful  movements  of  supination,  and 
in  this  they  are  assisted  by  the  anterioT  portion  of  the  esiemal 
lateral  ligament,  whose  fibres  have  the  same  direction,  whilst 
the  fibres  of  the  anterior  jmrtvm  of  the  internal  lateral  liga- 
ment have  an  opposite  direction,  and  therefore  tend  to  check 
supination.  The  anterior  radio-carpal  ligament  also  checks  or 
limits  extension  of  the  wrist. 

The  posterior  radio-carpal  ligavicnt,  i.e.,  the  posterior  part  of 
the  capsule  of  the  wrist,  is  attached  superiorly  to  the  dorsal 
edge  of  the  carpal  end  of  the  radius  and  to  the  back  of  the 
styloid  process  of  the  radius,  as  well  as  to  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  triangular  fibro -cartilage.  It  passes  downwards  and 
inwards  to  be  connected  witli  the  first  row  of  carpal  bones, 
and  to  the  ligament  connecting  tlie  first  with  the  second  row,  , 
but  chiefly  to  the  semilunar  and  the  cuneiform.  If  the  joint 
be  laid  open,  and  the  ligament  held  up  to  the  hght,  some 
parts  of  it  will  appear  opaque  and  others  transparent.  On 
dissection,  the  thick  opaque  parts  are  found  to  have  the  follow- 
ing connexions : — 

(1)  Sohie  strong  fibres  pass  from  the  back  of  the  fibro- 
cartilage,  where  they  are  blended  at  their  origin  with  the  posterior 
inferior  radio-itlnar  hgament,  and  from  the  edge  of  the  radius  just 
behind  the  sigmoid  fossa,  to  he  attached  to  the  cuneiform  bono. 
(2)  From  the  prominent  ridge  and  the  groove  for  the  extensor 
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secundi  internodii  pollicis  to  the  back  of  the  semilunar  and 
cuneiform  bones.  And  (8)  from  the  groove  for  the  radial 
extensors  (which  includes  the  posterior  surface  of  the  styloid 
process),  to  the  back  of  the  scaphoid  and  the  semilunar. 

This  posterior  ligament  is  not  so  strong  as  the  anterior ;  it  is 
in  relation  with  the  sheaths  of  the  extensor  tendons  which 
pass  over  it.  It  limits  flexion  of  the  hand,  and  from  the 
obliquely  downward  and  inward  direction  of  its  fibres,  it  carries 
the  hand  with  the  radius  in  pronation. 

The  interned  lateral  ligament,  i,e.,  the  inner  side  of  the 
capsule  of  the  wrist-joint,  is  fan-shaped,  with  its  apex  above  at 
the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna.  It  is  attached  to  the  styloid 
process  of  the  idna  on  aU  sides,  and  blends  with  the  apex  of  the 
fibro-cartilage.  Some  of  the  fibres,  as  they  descend  to  the  carpus, 
pass  obliquely  forwards  and  outwards  to  the  base  of  the  pisiform 
bone,  and  to  the  inner  part  of  the  upper  border  of  the  anterior 
annular  ligament  of  the  carpus,  where  that  ligament  springs 
from  the  pisiform  bone ;  these  fibres  form  a  round,  thick,  and 
prominent  fasciculus  on  the  front  aspect  of  the  wrist,  and 
whilst  they  assist  the  anterior  ligament  and  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  external  lateral  ligament  in  limiting  extension, 
they  cormteract  them  by  limiting  instead  of  facilitating  supina- 
tion. Other  fibres  pass  down  vertically  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  cuneiform  bone,  and  others  again  outwards  and  downwards 
to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  crmeiform.  These  latter  fibres 
assist  in  limiting  pronation.  The  tendon  of  the  extensor  carpi 
ulnaris  is  posterior  to,  and  passes  over,  part  of  the  fibres  of 
this  ligament. 

Besides  its  influence  in  limiting  pronation  and  supination, 
and  the  assistance  given  by  the  long  anterior  fasciculus  to  the 
anterior  ligament  in  limiting  extension,  the  whole  ligament 
acts  to  limit  abduction  of  the  wrist,  which  is  the  least  exten- 
sive movement  of  the  joint,  not  only  on  accoimt  of  the  strength 
of  this  ligament,  but  also  because  the  styloid  process  impinges 
against  the  scaphoid  bone  in  the  extreme  of  this  movement. 

The  external  lateral  ligament,  i.e.,  the  outer  part  of  the 
capsule  of  the  wrist,  consist  of  fibres  which  radiate  from  the 
extremity  and  forepart  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius. 
Of  these  some  pass  downwards  and  inwards  in  front  to  the 
scaphoid  and  the  adjacent  edge  of  the  os  magnum;  others 
downwards,  and  a  little  forwards  and  inwards,  to  the  tubercle 
of  the  scaphoid  and  the  ridge  of  the  trapezium ;  and  others 
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again  downwarda,  and  a  little  outwards,  on  to  the  rough  dorsal 
surface  of  the  scaphoid.  The  fibres  of  thia  ligauit^nt  do  not 
radiate  bo  much,  nor  are  they  so  long  or  strong,  as  those  of  the 
internal  lateral  ligament. 

The  radial  artery  pasaes  over  this  ligament,  and  so  do  the 
extensor  ossis  metacai'pi,  and  extensor  primi  intemodii,  pollicis. 
The  artery  separates  these  tendons  fi'om  the  ligament. 

This  ligament  limits  adduction.  By  its  anterior  fibres  it 
assists  the  anterior  ligament  and  the  anterior  portion  uf  the 
internal  lateral  ligament  to  limit  extension.  By  its  anterior 
fibres,  which  like  the  anterior  ligament  itself  pass  oliliquely 
downwards  and  inwards,  it  drags  or  carries  over  the  band  in 
the  powerful  movements  of  supination.  Supination  being  a 
more  powerful  movement  than  pronation,  the  hand  has  there- 
fore the  additional  advantage  and  security  of  these  fibres  of  the 
external  ligament,  although  the  anterior  ligament  is  itself 
stronger  than  the  posterior,  which  carries  the  band  with  the 
radius  in  the  movement  of  pronation.  At  the  same  time  there 
ia  provided  in  the  anterior  poition  of  the  internal  lateral  liga- 
ment a  very  powerful  check  over  supination. 

The  posterior  annular  I'igamtnt  of  the  wrist  assists  the  pos- 
terior portion  of  the  capsule  of  the  wrist-joint  in  binding  the 
hand  to  the  forearm,  and  in  carrying  the  hand  with  the  radius 
in  pronation.  It  is  a  strong  fibrous  band,  extending  somewhat 
obliquely  acmss  the  back  of  the  joint,  with  an  inclination 
downwards  and  inwards.  It  is  attached  externally  to  the 
posterior  margin  and  the  ridges  on  the  hinder  surface  of 
the  radius,  and  internally  to  tlie  cuneiform,  pisiform  and 
base  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone.  The  superior  fibres  bind 
down  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  tendon,  and  on  their  way  to 
the  carpus  pass  below  the  end  of  the  ulna.  As  it  passes 
across  the  wrist  some  of  its  fibres  are  attached  to  the  ridge 
on  the  back  of  the  radius.  Above,  it  is  continuous  with 
the  fascia  of  the  forearm.  The  subway  between  its  deep 
surface  and  the  wrist  is  divided  into  six  compartments  for  the 
passage  of  the  extensor  tendons.  Tluis  this  ligament  serves 
three  distinct  purposes- — (I)  it  binds  down  the  extensor  tendons, 
keeping  them  in  their  places  as  they  pass  over  the  convex 
dorsal  aurfaoe  of  the  corpus,  and  giving  to  them  their  proper 
direction,  which,  from  tlieir  obliquity  in  the  forearm,  they 
would  not  otherwise  get;  (2)  it  strengthens  the  connexion 
between  the  forearm  and   the    band;    and   (3)  it   assists  the 
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posterior  radio-carpal  ligament  in  dragging  the  hand  over  with 
the  radius  in  the  movement  of  pronation. 

The  Synovial  Membrane. — ^The  synovial  membrane  of  the 
wrist-joint  is  very  extensive,  but  has  the  same  relation  to  the 
other  structures  as  in  simple  joints,  i,e,,  where  there  are 
only  two  bones  in  their  construction.  It  does  not  commu- 
nicate usually  with  the  inferior  radio-ulnar  articulation,  being 
shut  off  from  it  by  the  triangular  fibro-cartilage ;  nor  with  the 
joints  between  the  bones  of  the  first  row  of  the  carpus,  being 
shut  out  from  them  by  the  interosseous  ligaments  which  make 
even  and  imiform  the  convexity  of  the  carpal  portion  of  the 
joint.  The  styloid  process  of  the  radius  (but  not  of  the  ulna) 
is  cartilage-coated,  and  comes  within  the  limits  of  the 
synovial  sac.  Outside  the  synovial  membrane  along  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  radius  a  few  fatty  processes  project,  fringe- 
like, into  the  articulation. 

The  Arteries. — (1)  The  arch  formed  by  the  two  anterior 
carpal  branches  from  the  radial  and  ulnar  trunks  is  in  front  of 
the  articulation.  It  lies  beneath  the  median  nerve  and  the 
synovial  apparatus  of  the  flexor  tendons  as  they  pass  the  wrist, 
and  in  immediate  contact  with  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
capsule  of  the  joint.  This  arch  receives  tributaries  from  the 
descending  branches  of  the  anterior  interosseous,  and  a  recurrent 
or  ascending  branch  from  the  deep  palmar  arch.  Twigs  from 
these  sources  ramify  deeply  in  the  substance  of  the  ligament, 
and  form  a  more  or  less  complete  zone  beneath  the  synovial 
membrane.  This  zone  is  close  to  the  edge  of  the  articular 
surface  of  the  bones,  and  from  that  part  of  it  upon  the  carpal 
bones  little  vessels  are  sent  along  upon  the  two  interosseous 
carpal  ligaments. 

(2)  On  the  back  of  the  articulation  there  are  (a)  recurrent 
branches  from  the  posterior  carpal  arch,  and  (6)  from  the  first 
dorsal  interosseous  artery ;  and  (e)  branches  from  the  posterior 
interosseous.  The  posterior  interosseous,  or  posterior  termi- 
nation of  the  anterior  interosseous,  forms  a  free  anastomosis 
with  branches  from  the  radial  and  ulnar,  which  curve  round  the 
respective  bones,  and  from  the  chain  thus  formed  twigs  run 
along  in  the  synovial  sheath  of  each  of  the  tendons,  supplying 
the  sheath  and  giving  filaments  to  the  tendons.  From  these 
branches  to  the  sheath  and  tendons  vessels  enter  the  back  of 
the  wrist  and  carpal  joints. 

(8)  Piercing  the  external  lateral  ligament,  and  thus  entering 
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immediately  into  the  wrist-joint,  are  twigs  derived  from  the 
radial  as  that  vessel  passes  over  the  external  lateral  ligament. 

(4)  Similarly  others  enter  the  wrist  from  the  ulnar  on  the  inner 
side,  while  others  penetrate  the  internal  lateral  ligament  to  reach 
the  inter-articular  cartilage  and  the  inferior  radio-ulnar  joint. 

The  Nerves. — In  front,  the  ulnar  and  the  median ;  and 
behind,  the  posterior  interosseous.  Each  gives  filaments  to 
this  joint. 

The  Muscles. — The  muscles  in  connexion  with,  or  which 
move  the  wrist-joint,  are  all  those  which  pass  over  it  to  be 
inserted  into  some  parts  of  the  bones  of  the  hand.  Thus,  in 
front  there  are  the  superficial  and  deep  flexors  of  the  fingers, 
the  flexor  longus  pollicis,  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  flexor 
carpi  radialis,  and  the  palmaris  longus.  Behind,  there  are  from 
without  inwards  the  radial  extensors  major  and  minor,  the 
extensor  secundi  intemodii  pollicis,  the  extensor  communis 
digitorum  and  extensor  indicis,  the  extensor  minimi  digiti  and 
the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris.  And  on  the  outer  side,  the  extensor 
ossis  metacarpi  pollicis,  and  extensor  primi  intemodii  pollicis. 

The  action  of  the  muscles  on  the  wrist-joint  can  be  easily 
surmised  from  their  relation  to  it,  and  from  their  names. 

Flexors, — Flexion  of  the  wrist  is  effected  primarily  by  the 
two  flexors  of  the  carpus — ^viz.,  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and 
flexor  carpi  radialis ;  but  when  flexion  of  the  fingers  is  either 
prevented  or  completed,  then  all  the  flexors  of  the  digits 
act  to  flex  the  wrist ;  so  with  the  palmaris  longus,  which,  when 
its  action  in  tightening  the  palmar  fascia  is  completed  or  pre- 
vented, also  assists  to  bend  the  \iTist. 

Fxtensors, — Extension  of  the  wrist  is  produced  primarily  by 
the  three  extensors  of  the  carpus — viz.,  the  extensor  carpi 
ulnaris,  extensor  radialis  major,  and  extensor  radialis  minor  \ 
but  all  the  long  extensors  of  the  fingers  assist  in  extending  the 
wrist  when  their  action  on  the  fingers  is  prevented  or 
completed. 

cAhdiLctors, — The  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  and  brevior, 
the  flexor  carpi  radialis,  and  the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi 
and  primi  intemodii  pollicis,  acting  unopposed  singly  or 
together,  abduct  the  hand. 

Adductors, The   flexor  carpi   ulnaris   and   extensor   carpi 

ulnaris,  acting  unopposed  singly  or  together,  bend  the  ulnar 
edge  of  the  hand  downwards  or  towards  the  styloid  process  of 
the  ulna,  i.e.,  adduct  it 
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In  other  words,  if  the  extensors  of  the  carpus  act  together, 
the  hand  is  bent  backwards,  i.e.,  extended ;  when  the  flexors  of 
the  carpus  act  together,  the  hand  is  bent  forwards,  t.e.,  flexed ; 
and  when  the  flexor  and  extensors  of  the  carpus  on  the  radial 
side  act  together  (those  of  the  ukiar  side  not  acting),  the  hand 
is  bent  towards  the  radius,  i,e,,  abducted ;  but  when  the  flexor 
and  extensors  on  the  ulnar  side  act  together  (those  of  the 
radial  side  not  acting),  the  hand  is  bent  towards  the  ulna,  i.e., 
adducted. 

The  BuRSiE. — There  are  several  bursae  in  relation  with  the 
wrist,  but  like  those  about  the  ankle,  and  unlike  those  about 
the  hip  and  shoulder,  knee  and  elbow,  they  axe  nearly  aU  of 
the  form  of  synovial  sheaths  for  tendons.  Those  on  the  front 
of  the  joint  are  (1)  a  large  long  bursa  for  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  longus  poUicis ;  this  extends  from  above  the  line  of  the 
wrist,  aU  along  the  palm  to  the  thumb,  near  the  insertion  of 
the  tendon.  (2)  Four  short  bursae  on  the  forepart  of  the 
tendons  of  the  flexor  sublimis.  (8)  A  large  bursa  behind  the 
tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis,  which  intervenes  between 
it  and  the  front  of  the  radius  and  capsule  of  the  wrist.  (4) 
A  large  bursa  between  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum  tendons, 
and  the  front  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  and  the  capsule  of 
the  wrist.  Sometimes  this  communicates  with  the  last.  (5) 
A  short  oblong  bursa  surrounding  the  flexor  carpi  radialis,  ex- 
tending from  above  the  wrist  to  the  groove  in  the  trapezium, 
and  passing  between  the  outer  attachments  of  the  annular 
ligament  of  the  carpus,  as  shown  in  the  plate  illustrating  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  (6)  A  small  round  bursa  connected  with 
the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  between  it  and  the  internal  lateral 
ligament  at  its  insertion  into  the  pisiform  bone. 

On  the  outer  side  of  the  wrist  there  is  a  bursa  separating 
the  extensors  of  the  thumb  from  the  radius  and  capsule  of  the 
joint.  On  the  back  of  the  wrist  a  bursa  is  found  in  connexion 
with  each  tendon,  or  set  of  tendons,  as  they  pass  along  the 
grooves  in  the  bones  at  the  back  of  the  joint.  The  largest, 
and  those  in  closest  connexion  with  the  joint,  are — (1)  one 
separating  the  radial  extensors  from  the  radius  and  capsule ; 
(2)  one  separating  the  index  and  common  extensors  from  the 
capsule  ;  and  (3)  one  separating  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  from 
the  capsule  and  ulna.  The  extensor  minimi  digiti,  and  extensor 
secundi  intemodii  pollicis,  are  each  provided  with  a  bursa,  or 
bui'sal  sheath. 
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The  Movements. — The  movements  of  the  wrist-jnint  are 
the  four  angular  movements — flexion,  extension,  abduction,  and 
adduction  ;  and  the  movements  of  these  eombined,  or  made  to 
follow  each  otlier  in  quick  succession,  i.c.,  fircumduction.  In 
flexion  and  extension,  the  carpus  rolls  backwards  or  forwards 
respectively,  beneath  the  arch  formed  by  tlie  radius  and  fibro- 
cartilage,  moving  round  a  transverse  axis  tlirough  the  styloid 
processes.  Flexion  is  limited  by  the  posterior  ligament,  and 
posterior  portions  of  the  lateral  ligaments ;  extension,  by  the 
anterior  ligament,  and  the  anterior  portion  of  the  lateral 
Ugaments. 

In  abduction  and  adduction,  the  carpal  bones  glide  from 
without  inwards  and  from  within  outwards  respectively,  be- 
neath the  arch  formed  by  the  radius  and  libro- cartilage,  around 
an  antero-posterior  axis  through  the  lower  end  of  the  radios. 
Abduction  is  more  limited  than  adduction,  and  is  checked  by 
the  long  and  strong  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist,  and 
by  the  contact  of  the  styloid  pi-oceas  of  the  radius  with  the 
trapezium.  Adduction  is  checked  by  the  external  lateral  liga- 
ment alone,  One  reason  for  adduction  being  more  free  than 
abduction  is  because  the  ulna  does  not  reach  so  low  down  as 
the  radius,  and  the  yielding  fibro-cai'tilage  allows  of  greater 
movement  upwards  of  the  inner  extremity  of  the  carpus.  In 
circumduction,  the  hand  moves  so  as  to  describe  a  cone,  the 
apex  of  which  is  at  the  wrist.  This  last  movement,  like  each 
of  its  components,  is  made  more  easy  and  more  free  and  exten- 
sive by  the  slight  gliding  movement  of  the  carpal  bones  on  one 
another,  and  by  the  comparatively  free  movement  permitted  at 
the  medio-earpal  joint.  It  has  been  already  fidly  pointed  out 
that  pronation  and  supination  are  not  permitted  in  the  least 
degree  at  the  wrist,  but  take  place  at  the  radio-ulnar  joints. 

The  oblique  dii'ection  of  the  fibres  of  the  lateral  ligaments 
prevents  any  rotation  at  the  radio-carpal  joint,  whde  it  per- 
mits much  fi'eedom  of  abduction  and  adduction.  In  these  latt«r 
movements  both  ligaments  become  somewhat  relaxed  by  the 
approach  of  the  carpus  to  the  forearm  on  the  aide  towards 
which  the  movement  occurs,  and  the  lateral  shifting  of  the 
carpus  towards  the  styloid  process  of  the  opposite  side. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE   JOINTS   AND   LIGAMENTS   OP   THE   HAND. 

The  hand,  which  is  the  inferior  segment  of  the  upper  limb,  is 
characteristic  of  man  and  the  quadrumana.  It  might  even  be 
said  to  belong  exclusively  to  man ;  for  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  monkey  is  as  much  a  foot  as  a  hand,  indeed,  as  much 
as  its  posterior  extremity  is  a  hand ;  whereas  in  man  the  hand 
corresponds  in  its  sensibility  and  varied  movements  to  the 
superiority  of  his  mental  endowments  over  aU  other  animals ; 
and  the  two  together — ^mind  and  hand — ^make  him  the  ruler 
over  the  rest  of  nature.  All  the  other  parts  of  the  superior 
extremity,  from  the  shoulder  downwards,  are  subservient  to 
the  uses  and  functions  of  the  hand :  the  strength  and  freedom 
of  motion  of  the  ball-and-socket  joint  of  the  shoulder,  the 
security  of  the  hinge  of  the  elbow,  the  pronation  and  supina- 
tion between  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  the  strength  and  gliding 
angular  movements  of  the  wrist,  are  all  provisions  for  the  easy, 
rapid,  varied  and  powerful  actions  of  the  hand.  The  skeleton 
of  the  hand  consists  of  twenty-seven  distinct  bones,  and  these 
are  united  together  by  means  of  ligaments— dorsal,  inter- 
osseous,  and  palmar — and  their  movements  upon  one  another 
facilitated  by  synovial  membrane.  In  the  hand  are  sub- 
divisions analogous  to  those  in  the  foot ;  thus  the  carpus  cor- 
responds to  the  tarsus,  the  metacarpus  corresponds  to  the  meta- 
tarsus, and  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers  axe  in  every  way 
analogous  to  those  of  the  toes. 

But  whilst  in  the  foot  all  the  toes  are  nearly  parallel  to  the 
middle  line  of  the  foot,  in  the  hand  only  the  four  inner  digits 
are  parallel  to  the  middle  line  of  the  hand,  and  the  thumb 
forms  an  angle  with  this  line  of  rather  more  than  45°  This 
makes  the  carpo-metacarpal  joint  of  the  thumb  a  much  more 
important  articulation  than  any  of  the  tarso-metatarsal  joints ; 
and  is  the  cause  of  its  requiring  a  special  description. 
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"We  will  take  the  several  parts  in  the  oiiJer  oaiiied,  begin- 
ning with  the  joints  arid  ligavumts  of  the  carpus. 

First,  let  us  examine  how  the  bonea  in  each  of  the  two  rows 
of  tlie  carpus  are  Joined  together,  and  then  how  the  two  rows 

themselves  are  unite lL 


Joints  and  Ligaments  of  tht  First  Bme  of  Ihe  Cui-jyus. 
Olau,  DiKrtliroui.  Svhdiviiiim,  Arlhrodift. 

The  Bones. — In  the  fii-st  or  upper  row  of  the  carpus  the 
scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  cuneiform  bones  form  by  their  com- 
bined superior  articular  surfaces  a  convex  surface  adapted  to 
tlie  radius,  and  contributing  to  the  formation  of  the  wrisL 
The  pisiform  has  a  separate  and  independent  articulation 
with  the  cuneiform. 

The  scaphoid;  like  each  of  tlie  other  carpal  bones,  has  six 
surfaces.  In  most  of  these  bones,  four  of  the  surfaces  are  arti- 
cular, and  two,  the  anterioi'  and  posterior,  are  rough  for  the 
attachment  of  ligaments.  By  its  internal  surface  the  scaphoid 
articulates  with  both  the  semilunar  and  the  os  magnum,  and  its 
smooth  cartilaginous  facets  are  separated  by  a  horizontal  cres- 
centic  ridge ;  the  superior  is  directed  inwards  and  forwards,  and 
is  narrow,  semilunar,  and  flat,  to  articulate  with  the  correspond- 
ingly shaped  outer  surface  of  the  semilunar  bone.  The  inferior 
and  larger  portion  presents  an  oval-shaped  and  deeply  concave 
facet,  wldch  looks  inwards,  forwards,  and  downwai-ds,  and 
assists  in  the  formation  of  the  socket  for  the  head  of  the 
OS  magnum.  By  its  outer  surface,  wldch  is  narrow  and  rough, 
and  directed  upwards  and  outwards,  the  scaphoid  gives  attach- 
ment to  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist. 

Tlie  sffmUunAtr  bone,  by  the  whole  of  ita  external  surface, 
articulates  with  the  superior  facet  of'  the  internal  surface  of 
the  scaphoid.  This  surface  is  directed  outwards  and  slightly 
towards  the  dorsum ;  it  is  narrow,  semilimar,  flat,  and  smooth, 
with  a  cartilaginous  coating.  Its  internal  surface  is  inclined 
in  the  opposite  direction — viz.,  inwards  and  forwards,  as  well 
as  slightly  downwards :  it  is  smooth,  quadrilateral,  and  plane, 
or  slightly  convex  for  articulation  with  the  cuneiform  bone. 

The  cuneiform  bone  by  its  outer  surface  presents  a  smooth, 
flat,  or  slightly  concave  surface  for  the  semilunar.  This 
surface   is   quadrilateral    in    shape,    with    its    superior    angles 
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somewhat  rounded  ofif,  and  it  looks  outwards,  upwards,  and 
backwards.  The  anterior  surface  is  rough  externally  for  liga- 
ments of  the  wrist  and  carpus,  and  internally  and  below 
presents  a  smooth  and  nearly  flat  surface  for  the  pisiform 
bone.  The  internal  surface  is  small  and  non-articular  ;  it  is  the 
lowest  point  of  the  bone,  and  is  roughened  for  the  attachment 
of  the  anterior  annular  ligament,  and  a  fasciculus  of  the  internal 
lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist. 

Tlie  pisiform  hone  is  placed  on  the  front  {i.e.,  on  the  palmar) 
aspect  of  the  cuneiform,  with  which  it  articulates  by  a  smooth 
and  nearly  flat  facet,  upon  its  posterior,  or  dorsal>  aspect.  It  is 
the  smallest  of  all  the  carpal  bones ;  presents  no  other  articular 
surface,  but  is  everywhere  else  rough  for  the  attachment  of 
muscles  and  ligaments,  viz.,  the  anterior  annular  ligament  of 
the  cai-pus ;  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist ;  the 
capsular  ligament,  which  imites  it  with  the  cuneiform  bone ; 
the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  the 
fibres  of  origin  of  the  abductor  minimi  digiti.  Lastly,  there 
are  two  distinct,  strong  fibrous  bands  uniting  the  pisiform  to 
the  process  of  the  unciform  and  the  base  of  the  fifth  meta- 
carpal bone,  but  these  are  in  truth  only  the  prolongation 
downwards  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 

The  Ligaments. — ^The  bones  of  the  first  row,  the  pisiform 
excepted,  are  united  by  two  sets  of  ligaments,  and  two  inter- 
osseous fibro-cartilages. 

Tvx)  dorsal  ligaments  extend  transversely  between  the  bones 
and  connect  the  scaphoid  with  the  semilunar,  and  the  semi- 
Irmar  with  the  cuneiform.  Their  posterior  surface  is  in  contact 
with  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  wrist-joint. 

Two  palmar  ligaments  extend  nearly  transversely  between 
the  bones,  and  connect  the  scaphoid  with  the  semilunar,  and 
the  semilunar  with  the  cuneiform.  They  are  stronger  than  the 
dorsal  ligaments,  and  are  placed  beneath  the  anterior  ligament 
of  the  wrist-joint. 

The  two  Interosseous  Ftbro-cartilages, — Between  the  scaphoid 
and  the  limar,  as  well  as  between  the  lunar  and  the  cuneiform 
bone,  there  is  interposed  in  the  whole  antero-posterior  length 
of  the  articulation,  i,e.,  from  dorsal  to  palmar  surfaces,  a 
narrow  fibro-cartilage,  which,  however,  extends  between  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  osseous  surfaces.  These  interosseous 
laminae  are  best  seen  by  laying  open  the  radio-carpal  joint,  the 
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convex  carpal  surface  of  which  they  help  to  form.  They  are 
attached  to  the  palmar  and  dorsal  ligaments  by  the  anterior 
and  posterior  extremities.  When  dissected  out  they  are  seen 
to  be  somewhat  wedge-shaped,  with  their  thick  edge  towards  the 
wrist-joint,  and  their  thin  edge  between  the  adjacent  articular 
surfaces  of  the  bones. 

These  laminae  are  usually  described  as  ligaments,  but  their 
real  structure  is  fibro-cartilaginous. 

The  SYNOVIAL  MEMBRANE  of  these  small  articulations,  like 
that  between  the  bones  of  the  second  row  of  the  carpus,  is 
merely  a  prolongation  from  the  large  synovial  membrane 
between  the  two  rows  themselves. 

Ligaments  connecting  Pisiform  Bone  with  the  Carjms. — The 
pisiform  bone  articulates  with  the  cimeiform,  so  as  to  form  a 
separate  joint,  and  takes  no  part  in  the  construction  of  the 
wrist.  A  small  loose  fibrous  capsule  is  attached  to  both 
the  pisiform  and  cimeiform,  just  beyond  the  margin  of  their 
articular  surface  for  one  another,  and  this  is  lined  by  a  separate 
and' distinct  synovial  membrane. 

Two  strong  rounded  or  flattened  bands  pass  downwards  from 
the  pisiform,  one  to  the  process  of  the  unciform,  and  the  other 
to  the  base  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone.  These,  however,  are  to 
be  regarded  as  prolongations  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris  muscle,  and  the  pisiform  itself  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
sesamoid  bone  developed  in  that  tendon,  as  the  patella  is  in 
that  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  femoris. 

Joints  and  Ligaments  of  the  Lower  Row  of  the  Carpus. 

The  Bones. — In  this  row  the  trapezium,  the  trapezoid,  the 
OS  magnum,  and  the  unciform  follow  one  another  in  order 
from  the  radial  to  the  ulnar  side.  By  their  united  superior 
articular  surfaces  they  are  adapted  to  the  imited  inferior 
articular  surfaces  of  the  upper  row  (the  pisiform  bone  ex- 
cepted), and  thus  contribute  to  form  the  "  medio-carpjj  arti- 
culation," whereas  by  the  inferior  articular  surfaces  they  enter 
into  the  construction  of  the  carpo-metacarpal  joints. 

The  trapezium  by  its  internal  surface  articulates  with  the 
second  bone  of  this  row,  viz.,  the  trapezoid.  This  surface  is 
divided  by  a  horizontal  ridge  into  two  parte ;  one,  the  upper 
and  larger  portion,  is  concave  and  looks  inwards  and  backwards 
to  articulate  with  the  trapezoid ;  the  other  is  directed  down- 
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wards  and  inwards,  and  articulates  with  the  side  of  the  base  of 
the  second  metacarpal  bone.  The  external  surface  is  rough  and 
gives  attachment  to  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist. 

The  trapezoid  is  interposed  between  the  trapezium  and  os 
magnum,  articulating  with  the  former  by  its  external  and  with 
the  latter  by  its  internal  surface.  The  external  surface  is  convex, 
and  directed  outwards  and  forwards.  The  internal  surface  is 
concave  and  smooth  over  nearly  its  whole  extent  to  articulate 
with  the  08  magnum,  but  near  the  dorsum  it  is  rough  for  the 
attachment  of  an  interosseous  ligament. 

The  as  magnum — the  central,  the  chief,  and  the  largest  bone 
in  the  carpus — ^presents  a  small  facet  on  its  outer  surface  for 
the  trapezoid,  and  a  large  one  on  its  internal  surface  for  the 
unciform.  The  external  surface,  in  addition  to  the  small  semi- 
circular facet  for  the  trapezoid,  which  is  situated  at  its  lower 
and  anterior  part,  has  above  and  behind  this  smooth  surface  a 
rough  depression  for  the  attachment  of  an  interosseous  ligament ; 
above  this  again,  a  rough  constriction,  forming  part  of  the  neck 
of  the  bone  ;  and  above  this  again,  the  outer  side  of  the  smooth 
facetted  head,  which  articulates  with  the  scaphoid. 

Thus  a  considerable  part  of  this  surface  projects  upwards 
beyond  the  line  of  the  trapezium  and  trapezoid,  and  so  fits  into 
the  hollow  formed  by  the  scaphoid  and  the  lunar. 

On  the  internal  surface,  besides  the  large  concave  articular 
surface  for  the  unciform,  which  extends  over  the  side  of  the 
head  as  well  as  the  neck  and  body  of  the  bone,  there  is  ante- 
riorly a  rough  depression  for  the  attachment  of  an  interos- 
seous ligament ;  this  rough  space  does  not  quite  reach  to  the 
dorsal,  but  extends  right  down  to  the  palmar  surface  of  the 
bone  in  correspondence  with  the  rough  portion  of  the  apposed 
surface  of  the  unciform. 

The  unciform  bone  presents  on  its  outer  side  an  irregularly 
shaped  articular  facet  for  the  os  magnum.  It  occupies  nearly 
the  whole  of  this  aspect  of  the  bone,  excepting  a  small  square, 
rough,  and  non-articular  portion  at  the  anterior  inferior  comer, 
where  an  interosseous  ligament  is  attached. 

The  Ligaments. — ^The  four  bones  of  this  row  are  united  to 
one  another  by  three  dorsal,  three  pahnar,  and  two  interosseous 
ligaments. 

The  three  dorsal  ligaments  extend  transversely  and  connect 
the  trapeziimi  with  the  trapezoid,  the  trapezoid  with  the  oe 
magnum,  and  the  os  magnum  with  the  uncifoim. 
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The  three  palmar  ligaments  are  stronger  than  the  dorsal,  and 
are  deeply  placed  beneath  the  mass  of  flexor  tendons  and  the 
anterior  annular  ligament  of  the  carpus.  They  have  the  same 
relation  and  connexion  with  the  several  bones  on  their  anterior 
as  the  dorsal  ligaments  have  on  their  posterior  aspect. 

The  two  interosseous  ligaments  are  situated  one  on  each  side 
of  the  OS  magnum,  which  they  connect  with  the  trapezoid  on 
the  outer  and  with  the  unciform  on  the  inner  side.  That 
between  the  os  magnum  and  trapezoid  is  attached  to  the  apposed 
surfaces  near  their  dorsal,  t.c,  posterior  aspect.  That  between 
the  unciform  and  os  magnum  is  attached  to  the  apposed  surfaces 
at  their  lower  and  anterior,  t.e.,  palmar  aspect. 

like  all  articular  bony  surfaces  the  facets  on  these  carpal 
bones  which  play  upon  one  another  are  coated  with  a  layer  of 
articular  cartilage. 

The  SYNOVIAL  MEMBRANE,  like  that  between  the  bones  of  the 
first  row  of  the  carpus,  is  a  prolongation  of  the  membrane 
belonging  to  the  medio-carpal  joint. 

The  Medio-carpal  Joint,  or 
The  ArticukUion  of  the  Upper  with  the  Lower  Row  of 

the  Carpus. 

The  inferior  articular  surfaces  of  the  upper  row,  t.e.,  of  the 
scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  cuneiform  bones,  are  adapted  to  the 
superior  articular  surfaces  of  the  bones  of  the  second  row. 
The  line  of  this  articulation  is  concavo-convex  from  side  to  side ; 
thus  the  first  row  presents  a  wavy  surface  for  the  reception  of 
the  second.  The  outer  or  radial  part  of  tlie  first  row,  consisting 
of  the  scaphoid  alone,  is  convex,  and  bears  the  trapezium  and 
trapezoid.  Then  follows  a  large  transversely  elongated  socket, 
formed  by  the  deep  concavity  of  the  inner  part  of  the  scaphoid 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  semilunar  and  cimeiform,  into  which 
are  received  (1)  the  head  of  the  os  magnimi,  which  articidates 
with  both  scaphoid  and  semilimar;  (2)  the  upper  and  outer 
angle  of  the  unciform,  which  articulates  with  the  semilunar  ; 
and  (3)  the  upper  convex  portion  of  the  internal  surface  of 
the  unciform,  which  articulates  with  the  external  and  concave 
portion  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  cuneiform.  Thirdly,  the 
innermost  part  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  cuneiform  bone 
is  convex  and  turned  a  httle  backwards  to  fit  into  the  lower 
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portion  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  imcifonn  (which  it  quite 
overlaps  on  the  inner  border  of  the  carpus)  and  which  is  concave 
and  turned  a  little  forwards  to  receive  it.  The  line  of  this 
articulation  is  sometimes  described  as  having  the  course  of  the 
Roman  S  placed  horizontally  thus  CO,  a  resemblance  which 
is  by  no  means  strained,  as  can  be  seen  by  carrying  the  eye 
along  the  inferior  surfaces  of  the  upper  row  of  bones.  That 
part  of  the  articulation  where  the  first  row  forms  a  concavity 
or  socket  for  the  os  magnum  and  unciform,  viz.,  the  large 
central  portion,  has  somewhat  the  character  of  a  compoimd 
complex  ball-and-socket  joint;  the  other  portions,  that,  viz., 
where  the  scaphoid  supports  the  trapezium  and  trapezoid,  and 
that  of  the  innermost  part  between  cuneiform  and  xmciform, 
are  typically  arthrodial,  and  consist  of  but  slightly  curved  or 
nearly  plane  surfaces. 

The  Ligaments. — The  articular  surfaces  are  covered  by  a 
thin  layer  of  cartilage,  and  are  held  in  apposition  by  the 
following  ligaments : — 

The  anterior,  or  palmar  medio-carpal  ligament,  which  is  of 
considerable  strength,  consists  of  fibres  most  of  which  radiate 
from  the  os  magnum  to  the  scaphoid,  limar,  and  cimeiform ; 
some  few  others,  however,  connect  the  trapezoid  and  the 
trapezium  with  the  scaphoid,  and  others  again  pass  between 
the  unciform  and  cuneiform.  It  is  covered  over  and  thickened 
by  a  quantity  of  fibrous  tissue  derived  from  the  sheaths  of 
the  flexor  tendons,  and  the  fibres  of  origin  of  the  small  muscles 
of  the  thumb  and  little  finger. 

The  posterior,  or  dorsal  mediO'Carpal  ligameTvt,  consists  of 
fibres  extending  obliquely  from  the  bones  of  the  upper  to  those 
of  the  lower  row.  It  is  stronger  on  the  ulnar  than  on  the 
radial  side,  but  not  so  strong  as  the  palmar  ligament. 

Transverse  Dorsal  lAgaToent. — ^An  additional  ligamentous 
band,  well-marked  and  often  of  considerable  strength,  which 
may  be  called  the  "  transverse  dorsal  ligament"  of  the  carpus, 
passes  across  the  head  of  the  os  magnum  from  the  back  of 
the  scaphoid  to  the  back  of  the  cimeiform  bone.  Besides 
binding  down  the  head  of  the  os  magnum,  it  serves  to  fix 
also  the  upper  and  outer  angle  of  the  unciform  in  the  socket 
formed  by  the  upper  row  of  bones.  This  is  one  of  the  liga- 
ments which  Cruveilhier  called  glenoid  ligamevUs,  but  in  front 
there  is  nothing  worthy  a  special  name. 

u  . 
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The  dorsal  ligaments,  like  the  palmar,  are  strengthened  by 
the  quantity  of  fibrous  tissue  belonging  to  the  sheaths  of  the 
tendons  which  pass  over  the  carpus,  as  well  as  by  an  extension  of 
some  of  the  fibres  of  the  ligaments  (t.c.,  the  capsule)  of  the  wrist. 

Most  authors  speak  of  lateral  ligaments  to  this  inter-  or 
medio-caxpal  joint,  but  these  so-called  "  medio-carpal  lateral 
ligaments"  are  but  prolongations  of  the  lateral  ligaments  of 
the  wrist. 

The  SYNOVIAL  MEBORANE  of  the  caipus  is  common  to  all  the 
joints  of  the  carpus,  and  extends  to  the  bases  of  the  four  inner 
metacarpal  bones.  It  is  therefore  very  extensive,  and  besides 
lining  the  intercarpal  articulation  and  extending  for  some 
distance  on  the  palmar  and  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  os  magnum, 
it  sends  two  processes  upwards  between  the  contiguous  surfaces 
of  the  three  bones  of  the  first  row,  and  three  downwards 
between  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  trapezium  and  trapezoid, 
trapezoid  and  os  magnum,  and  os  magnum  and  unciform.  From 
these  latter,  further  prolongations  of  the  membrane  are  con- 
tinued to  the  four  inner  carpo-metacarpal  joints,  as  well  as  to 
the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  bases  of  the  four  inner  meta- 
carpal bones. 

ITie  Anterior  Annular  Ligament, — ^The  carpal  bones  are  held 
together,  and  the  ligaments  of  the  several  carpal  joints  are 
strengthened,  by  the  annular  ligament  which  passes  like  a 
strong  fibrous  bridge  from  radial  to  ulnar  borders  on  the  palmar 
aspect,  converting  the  groove  formed  by  the  concave  anterior 
surface  of  the  carpus  into  a  canal.  It  bridges  over  the  super- 
ficial and  deep  tendons  of  the  fingers  and  the  long  flexor  of  the 
thumb ;  the  palmaris  longus  is  inserted  into  it,  the  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris  passes  over,  and  is  blended  with,  it.  The  flexor  carpi 
radialis  tunnels  through  its  outer  attachment ;  the  small  mus- 
cles of  the  thumb  and  little  finger  arise  from  its  surface  and 
lower  border ;  and  the  ulnar  vessels  and  nerve,  and  the  cuta- 
neous branches  of  the  median  and  ulnar  nerves  for  the  pahn, 
pass  over  it.  Above  it  is  continuous  with  the  fascia  of  the  fore- 
arm, and  below  with  the  palmar  fascia.  Internally  it  is  attached 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  process  of  the  xmciform,  and  to  the  base 
and  outer  side  of  the  pisiform.  The  anterior  fasciculus  of  the 
internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist  runs  into  it  near  the  pisiform 
bone.  Externally  it  is  inserted  (1)  into  the  tip  of  the  ridge  of  the 
trapezium  and  the  outer  side  of  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid ; 
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and  (2)  into  the  palmar  surface  of  the  tubercle  and  the  ridge 
on  the  palmar  surface  of  the  scaphoid,  as  well  as  into  the 
superior  and  inner  angle  of  the  trapezium  and  the  palmar 
surface  of  the  trapezoid.  Between  these  two  sets  of  outer 
attachments  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  passes, 
being  covered  over  by  the  fibres  which  reach  to  the  outer 
points  of  the  bones,  and  being  separated  by  the  inner  set 
from  the  canal  or  subway  common  to  the  flexor  tendons  of  the 
fingers,  the  median  nerve,  and  long  flexor  of  the  thumb. 

From  an  examination  of  these  attachments,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  various  bones  of  the  carpus  are  not  only  braced 
together  transversely,  but  also  that  the  extremities  of  the  wavy 
line  of  the  intercarpal  articulation  are  held  together  firmly  by 
this  anterior  annular  ligament.  Thus  the  xmciform  is  bound 
to  the  base  of  the  pisiform,  and,  through  the  anterior  fasciculus 
of  the  internal  lateral  ligament,  to  the  styloid  process  of  the 
ulna;  whilst  on  the  radial  side,  not  only  are  the  trapeziimi 
and  the  trapezoid  held  in  union,  but  these  two  bones  of  the 
second  row  are  braced  by  strong  and  numerous  fibres  to  the 
scaphoid.  This  compensates  for  the  weakness  of  parts  of  the 
anterior  carpal  ligament,  which  consists,  as  has  been  described 
above,  for  the  most  part  of  fibres  which  bind  the  os  magnum 
to  the  three  bones  of  the  first  row  of  the  carpus,  leaving  in 
great  degree  the  trapezium,  trapezoid,  and  unciform  to  be 
securely  connected  with  the  bones  above  by  means  of  this 
anterior  annular  ligament. 

The  Arteries. — It  would  be  alike  tedious  and  useless  to 
take  each  of  the  carpal  articulations  separately,  and  describe 
in  detail  the  arterial  and  nerve  supplies  to  them;  nor  is  it 
possible  to  enumerate  the  muscles  in  connexion  with  or  moving 
each  separate  joint,  as  their  action  affects  several,  if  not  all,  the 
joints  simultaneously.  It  will  be  suflScient  therefore  to  refer 
to  the  arterial,  nerve,  and  muscular  supply  of  these  joints 
collectively.     Blood  is  conveyed  to  them  through — 

1.  The  anterior  and  posterior  carpal  branches  of  the  radial 

artery. 

2.  The  anterior  and  posterior  branches  of  the  ulnar  artery. 
8.  The  carpal  branch  of  the  anterior  interosseous  on  their 

palmar  aspect. 

4.  The  recurrent  carpal  branch  of  the  deep  palmar  arch. 

5.  The  terminal  twigs  of  both  the  anterior  and  posterior  inter-, 

u2 
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osseous  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  carpus,  which  usually  inoscu- 
late with  the  posterior  carpal  branches  of  the  radial  and  ulnar. 
The  Nerves. — The  nerve  supply  is  derived  from — 

(1)  The  posterior  interosseous  nerve ;  a  branch  of  the  great 
musculo-spiral  trunk,  through  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  all 
the  extensors  and  supinators  of  the  forearm  and  hand,  as  well 
as  the  skin  over  the  back  of  the  carpus,  metacarpus,  and  pha- 
langes are  supplied.  The  posterior  interosseous  terminates  on 
the  back  of  the  carpus  in  a  ganglion,  from  which  filaments 
pass  off  to  the  adjoining  ligaments  and  articulations. 

(2)  The  median  nerve  supplies  a  few  filaments  to  the  radial 
side  of  the  joint. 

(3)  The  ulnar  by  its  deep  branch  supplies  those  on  the 
ulnar  side  of  the  third  interosseous  space. 

The  Muscles. — Besides  the  muscles  which  pass  over  the 
front  and  back  of  the  carpus  to  reach  the  phalanges  or  the  bases 
of  the  metacarpal  bones,  there  are  in  connexion  with  the  carpal 
bones  and  their  ligaments  the  small  muscles  of  the  thumb 
and  little  finger.  Thus,  taking  the  several  bones  in  order,  the 
following  muscles  are  attachad  to  them : — 

The  scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  cimeiform  usually  have  no 
muscle  connected  with  them. 

The  PISIFORM  gives  insertion  to  the  Jlexor  carpi  lUnaris,  and 
origin  to  the  ahductor  minimi  digiti. 

The  TRAPEZIUM,  by  its  oblique  ridge  on  the  palmar  aspect, 
gives  origin  to  the  opponens,  abductor,  and  Jleocor  brevis  pollicis. 
The  opponens  {i,e.,  the  flexor  ossis  metacarpi)  pollicis  and  the 
abductor  pollicis  are  attached,  the  former  to  the  trapezium,  and 
the  latter  to  the  trapezium  and  sometimes  to  the  scaphoid  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  attachment  of  the  annular  ligament,  as  well  as 
to  the  superficial  aspect  of  that  ligament  itself.  The  flexor 
brevis  pollicis,  by  its  outer,  i.e.,  its  superficial  head,  is  attached 
to  the  trapezium  on  the  ioner  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
carpi  radialis  and  to  the  anterior  edge,  as  well  as  the  palmar 
surface  of  the  annular  hgament. 

The  TRAPEZOID  gives  origin  to  the  deep  or  inner  part  of  the 
fieoDor  brevis  pollicis. 

The  OS  MAGNUM  gives  origin  to  the  deep  or  inner  part  of  the 
/Uxor  brevis  pollicis. 

The  UNCIFORM,  by  the  lower  border  of  its  process,  gives 
Origin  to  the  opponens  and  Jlexor  brevis  minimi  digiti. 
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The  actions  of  these  several  muscles  are  suflSciently  indi- 
cated by  their  names.  Though  arising  from  the  carpal  bones 
and  their  palmar  ligaments,  they  can  in  no  appreciable  sense 
act  upon  the  carpal  or  medio-carpal  articulations. 

The  Movements. — ^Movements  of  the  carpal  articulations 
between  bones  of  the  same  row  are  very  limited  indeed,  and 
consist  only  of  slight  gliding  one  upon  the  other.  Yet  these 
gliding  movements,  slight  as  they  are,  give  sufficient  elas- 
ticity to  the  carpus  to  break  the  jars  and  shocks  which  result 
from  blows  or  falls  upon  the  hand.  The  movements  of  one  row 
of  bones  upon  the  other,  at  the  medio-carpal  articulation,  are 
much  more  extensive,  especially  in  the  direction  of  flexion 
and  extension,  so  that  the  hand  enjoys  a  greater  range  of  these 
movements  than  is  permitted  at  the  wrist-joint  alone.  In 
the  wrist-joint  extension  is  more  free  than  flexion,  owing  to 
the  greater .  extent  of  the  articular  surface  upon  the  dorsal 
than  upon  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  scaphoid,  lunar,  and  cunei- 
form bones.  But  this  limitation  of  flexion  is  compensated  for 
by  the  greater  freedom  of  flexion  than  of  extension  at  the 
medio-carpal  joint,  and  by  the  flexion  permitted  at  the  carpo- 
metacarpal joint,  so  that  on  the  whole  the  degree  of  flexion  of 
the  hand  is  greater  than  that  of  extension. 

Flexion  and  extension  are  not  the  only  movements  which 
are  permitted  at  this  joint.  A  slight  amount  of  lateral  motion, 
i,e,,  abduction  and  adduction,  accompanied  with  a  limited  degree 
of  rotation,  takes  place.  This  rotation  of  the  hand  consists  in 
a  rotation  of  the  head  of  the  os  magnum,  and  of  the  superior 
and  outer  angle  of  the  unciform  in  the  socket  formed  by  the 
three  bones  of  the  upper  row,  and  in  a  gliding  forwards  and 
backwards  of  the  trapezium  and  trapezoid  upon  the  scaphoid. 

In  addition  to  the  ligaments,  the  wavy  outline  of  the  arti- 
cular surfaces,  and  the  extent  and  variety  of  shape  of  the 
apposed  facets,  render  this  joint  very  secure.  Thus  dislocation 
of  the  second  row  forwards  is  prevented  by  the  trapezium  and 
trapezoid  resting  on  the  posterior,  i,e.,  dorsal  aspect  of  the 
scaphoid,  and  by  the  cuneiform  winding  forwards  towards  the 
anterior  side  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  unciform ;  and  dis- 
location of  this  same  row  backwards  is  resisted  by  the  forward 
and  downwards  inclination  of  the  socket  of  the  scaphoid,  lunar, 
and  cuneiform,  which  receives  the  os  magnum  and  unciform. 

The  movements  at  the  medio-carpal  joint  are  produced  in 
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the  same  way,  and  by  the  same  muscles,  as  the  corresponding 
movementa  of  the  wrist.  Thus  flexion  results  from  the  con^ 
traction  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  flexor  carpi  radialis; 
and  by  the  palmaris  longus,  which  being  inserted  into  the 
anterior  f^nmiUr  ligament,  acts  directly  in  bending  forwards 
the  hand,  as  well  as  in  tightening  the  palmar  fascia.  It'  may 
be  mentioned  here,  however,  that  probably  one  of  the  chief 
uses  of  the  palmaris  longus  is  to  hold  off  the  annular  ligament 
from  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  fingers  whilst  they  are  them- 
selves in  action.  When  these  flexors  are  resisted  in,  or  have 
completed,  their  action  upon  the  fingers,  they  have  the  effect 
of  flexing  the  medio-carpal  as  well  as  the  wrist-joint.  Exten- 
sion is  produced  by  the  radial  and  ulnar  extensors  of  the  carpus ; 
as  well  as  by  the  extensors  of  the  digits,  as  soon  as  their  action 
on  the  fingers  is  completed  or  resisted.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
wrist-joint,  so  of  the  medio-carpal,  if  the  flexor  and  extensor 
of  the  radial  side  act  together  (those  of  the  ulnar  side  not 
acting),  the  joint  yields  a  little  towards  the  radial  side,  and 
abduction  is  increased.  When  the  flexor  and  extensor  of  the 
ulnar  side  act  together  (those  of  the  radial  side  not  acting), 
the  joint  yields  a  little  towards  the  ulnar  side,  and  adduction  is 
increased. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  mobility  of  this  medio-carpal  articula- 
tion, and  that  of  the  carpo-metacarpal  joint,  we  see  at  once  the 
reason  for  the  radial  and  ulnar  flexors  and  extensors  of  the 
carpus  being  prolonged  downwards  to  their  insertion  into  the 
base  of  the  metacarpus ;  for  thus  they  produce  the  combined 
effect  of  motion  in  the  same  direction  at  each  of  three  trans- 
verse articulations — (1)  the  wrist;  (2)  the  medio-carpal;  (3) 
the  carpo-metacarpal. 

The  elasticity  conferred  upon  the  carpus  by  the  several 
joints  above  described,  the  slight  gliding  movements  which  take 
place  between  the  several  bones,  the  increased  range  of  motion 
enjoyed  by  the  hand  through  the  medio-carpal  articulation,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  great  strength  of  the  carpus  as  a  whole, 
owing  to  its  numerous  and  strong  ligaments,  are  not  the  only 
features  of  interest  and  importance  in  connexion  with  the 
carpus.  The  variously  moulded,  obliquely  incUned  articular 
surfaces  of  the  several  bones,  and  the  way  in  which  any  one  is 
imited  to  three  or  more  others,  serves  the  very  important  pur- 
pose of  breaking  shocks  and  dispersing  the  force  of  them  in 
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different  directions  amongst  the  carpal  bones  themselves,  and 
thus  to  all  parts  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius.  If  it  were 
not  for  this  provision,  there  would  be  a  constant  and  great 
liability  to  injury  of  the  wrist  and  lower  end  of  the  forearm. 
This  subject  will  be  again  referred  to  after  the  other  joints  of 
the  hand  have  been  considered. 


Carpo-metacarpal  Joints^  or  the 
Articulations  of  the  Carpal  with  the  Metacarpal  Bones. 

Clattf  DiATthrods.  Subdiviiian,  Arthrodia. 

As  three  of  the  bones  constituting  the  first  row  of  the 
carpus  are  so  connected  that  they  present  one  continuous 
surface  for  articulation  with  the  radius  and  triangular  fibro- 
cartilage,  and  another  for  the  united  superior  surfaces  of 
the  second  row;  so  the  inferior  articular  surfaces  of  three 
of  the  bones  of  this  second  row  present  a  combined  sur- 
face for  the  four  inner  metacarpal  bones.  The  trapezium 
presents  a  distinct  and  separate  saddle-shaped  surface  for  the 
base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thimib.  We  will  first 
examine  the  articulation  between  the  trapezium,  trapezoid,  os 
magnum  and  unciform  above,  and  the  four  inner  metacarpal 
bones  below ;  and  then  the  carpo-metacarpal  joint  of  the 
thumb. 

The  Boxes. — ^The  trapezium  presents  upon  its  internal 
surface  two  articular  facets,  divided  by  a  projecting  ridge. 
The  upper  of  these  is  the  larger,  and  articulates  with  the 
trapezoid;  the  lower  is  small  and  flat,  looking  inwards  for 
articulation  with  a  small  facet  on  the  outer  side  of  the  ter- 
minal carpsJ  surface  of  the  second  metacarpal  bone. 

The  trapezoid  articulates  by  its  inferior  surface  with  the  second 
metacarpal  bone.  The  surface  is  concave  from  the  palmar  to 
the  dorsal  surface,  and  convex  from  side  to  side.  It  sometimes 
articulates  also  with  the  extremity  of  the  third  metacarpal 
bone  by  a  narrow  facet  at  its  internal  part  near  the  dorsum. 

The  OS  magnum  articulates  by  its  inferior  surface  with  three 
metacarpal  bones,  and  is  divided  accordingly  by  two  ridges  into 
three  facets.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  central  one,  which 
extends  the  whole  depth  from  dorsal  to  palmar  surface,  and  is 
limited  on  the  inner  side  by  the  border  of  the  bone  in  the 
greatest  part  of  its  extent,  and  on  the  outer  side  by  the  ridge 
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separating  it  from  the  outer  facet.  It  is  convex  for  a  short 
space  posteriorly,  concave  in  chief  part  and  anteriorly ;  it 
articulates  with  the  third  metacarpal  bone.  The  outer  facet  is 
also  of  large  size ;  it  is  concave,  and  inclined  a  little  outwards, 
and  articulates  with  the  second  metacarpal  bone.  The  inner 
facet  is  not  larger  than  a  melon  seed,  is  situated  at  the  dorsal 
comer  of  the  surface,  is  inclined  a  little  inwards,  and  articulates 
with  the  fourth  metacarpal  bone. 

The  unciform,  by  its  inferior  surface,  articulates  with  two, 
viz.,  the  fourth  and  fifth,  metacarpal  bones,  and  for  this  reason 
is  divided  by  an  antero-posterior  ridge  into  two  facets  of  neaxly 
equal  size,  each  of  which  is  concave  from  before  backwards. 
The  <mter  looks  directly  downwards,  and  receives  the  fourth 
metacarpal  bone ;  the  inner,  often  a  little  larger  than  the  outer, 
and  convex  from  side  to  side,  inclines  a  little  inwards  to 
articulate  with  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone. 

The  Metdcarpal  Bones. — The  superior  or  carpal  extremity,  t.e., 
the  base  of  each  of  these  bones,  has  five  surfaces,  and  is 
expanded.  Somewhat  cuneiform,  it  is  wider  at  the  dorsum 
than  in  front.  By  its  superior  surface  it  articulates  with  the 
carpus ;  its  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  are  rough  and 
uneven,  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments;  its  internal  and 
external  surfaces  are  either  free,  or  facetted  to  articulate  with 
one  another. 

The  second  metacarpal  horve  is  at  its  carpal  end  prolonged 
upwards  internally,  and  its  terminal  or  superior  surface  is 
divided  into  three  facets  for  as  many  carpal  bones.  The  outer 
is  a  flat  square-shaped  surface,  situated  near  the  dorsimi,  and 
inclined  outwards  and  forwards  for  the  trapezium;  the  inner 
is  narrow,  and  inclined  inwards  for  the  os  magnum ;  whilst  the 
middle  one,  the  largest,  articulates  with  the  trapezoid. 

The  third  metacarpal  hone  is  prolonged  upwai'ds  externally, 
and  sometimes  reaches  far  enough  to  articulate  with  the  posterior 
and  internal  angle  of  the  trapezoid,  notwithstanding  the 
second  articulates  with  the  os  magnum  at  the  palmar  aspect  and 
for  some  distance  backwards,  towards  the  dorsum.  By  its  terminal 
carpal  surface  it  articulates  with  the  middle  facet  on  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  os  magnum. 

The  fourth  m^acarpal  hone  presents  on  its  terminal  carpal 
surface  two  very  unequal  facets ;  one,  situated  externally  and 
dose  to  the  dorsum,  articulates  with  the  minute  internal  facet 
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on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  os  magnum ;  the  other  is  large, 
and  articulates  with  the  unciform. 

The  fifth  Tnetacarpal  hone  has  a  nearly  square-shaped 
articular  surface,  convex  from  dorsum  to  palm,  and  concave 
from  side  to  side,  and  directed  a  little  outwards  for  articulation 
with  the  innermost  facet  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
unciform. 

The  line  of  the  carpo-metacarpal  joint  of  the  fingers  is 
nearly  plane,  but  has  a  slight  convexity  downwards  or  towards 
the  metacarpus.  The  base  of  the  second  bone,  i.e.,  of  the 
metacarpal  of  the  index-finger,  is  firmly  locked  in  its  position 
owing  to  the  projection  downwards  of  the  inner  inferior  angle 
of  the  trapezium,  and  upwards  of  the  outer  angle  of  the  base  of 
the  third  metacarpal  bone.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the 
second  metatarsal  bone  of  the  foot. 

The  fifth  metacarpal  bone  is  set  off  at  a  slight  angle  from 
the  other  three,  and  like  the  bone  of  the  thumb  (the  first)  its 
base  is  concavo-convex,  so  that  it  enjoys  the  same  kind  of 
movements,  but  more  limited  in  degree.  The  base  of  the 
third  bone  is  also  very  securely  fixed  by  the  upward  pro- 
jection of  the  outer  side  of  its  base  into  an  angle  formed  by 
the  trapezoid  and  os  magnum. 

The  Ligaments. — Dorsal,  palmar,  and  interosseous  ligaments 
connect  the  bones  of  the  carpus  with  the  metacarpus. 

The  Dorsal  Ligaments. — Three  dorsal  ligaments  pass  to  the 
second  bone ;  one  from  each  of  the  carpal  bones,  with  which 
it  articulates — viz.,  trapezium,  trapezoid,  and  os  magnum. 
Two  dorsal  bands  pass  from  the  os  magnum  to  the  third  meta- 
carpal bone.  Two  dorsal  ligaments  extend  from  the  fourth 
metacarpal  bone  to  the  carpus — ^viz.,  one  to  the  os  magnum, 
and  the  other  to  the  imciform.  Sometimes  only  a  single  dorsal 
ligament  attaches  this  bone  to  the  carpus,  and  that  passes  from 
the  unciform.  The  fifth"  has  a  single  ligament,  and  that 
connects  it  with  the  unciform. 

The  Palmar  Ligaments, — A  strong  ligamentous  band  connects 
the  second  metacarpal  bone  with  the  trapezium,  internal  to  the 
ridge  for  the  annular  ligament.  It  is  covered  by  the  sheath  of 
the  flexor  carpi  radiaUs. 

Three  ligamentous  bands  connect  the  third  bone  of  the 
metacarpus  with  the  carpus ;  one  extends  obliquely  outwards 
to  the  trapezium,  a  middle  one  passes  vertically  upwards  to  the 
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08  magnum,  and  an  internal  band  passes  over  the  caxpal  end 
of  the  fourth  metacarpal  bone  and  its  ligament,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  xmcif orm  and  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone. 

One  ligament  connects  the  fourth  metacarpal  bone  with  the 
unciform* 

One  ligament,  and  that  a  feeble  one,  connects  the  fifth  bone 
with  the  unciform ;  fibres  extend  all  aroxmd  the  inner  aspect 
of  this  articulation  from  dorsal  to  palmar  surface.  It  is  further 
strengthened  on  the  palmar  aspect  by  the  ligamentous  or 
rather  tendinous  fibres  (fiexor  carpi  ulnaris)  prolonged  from  the 
pisiform  bone  to  it,  and  by  the  strong  inner  slip  of  the  ligament 
of  the  third  metacarpal  bone ;  and  on  the  dorsal  aspect^  by  the 
tendon  of  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris. 

The  Interosseous  Idgament. — This  is  limited  to  one  part  of 
the  articulation,  and  intervenes  between  the  two  inner  meta- 
carpal bones  and  the  third  metacarpal  It  consists  of  short 
sti'ong  fibres,  connecting  together  the  contiguous  angles  of  tlie 
imciform  and  os  magnum,  and  the  fourth  and  third  metacaxpil 
bones  towards  their  palmar  aspect. 

Besides  the  above  ligaments,  there  is  a  short  but  thick  and 
strong  ligament  connecting  the  edge  of  the  trapezium  with  tib6 
outer  border  of  the  base  of  the  second  metacarpal  bone.  It  is 
especially  thick  immediately  below  the  facet  on  the  trapezium 
for  the  second  bone.  It  helps  to  separate  the  carpo-metacarpal 
joint  of  the  thumb  from  the  common  carpo-metacarpal  articu- 
lation, and  serves  to  close  in  the  radial  side  of  the  conunou 
carpo-metacarpal  joint  itself. 

The  SYNOVIAL  MEMBKANE  is  a  Continuation  of  that  of  the 
medio-carpal  and  small  carpal  articulations.  Occasionally 
there  is  a  separate  membrane  for  that  pai't  of  the  carpo-meta- 
carpal joint  formed  by  the  unciform  and  the  two  inner  meta- 
carpal bones.  The  joint  between  the  fourth  metacarpal  bone 
and  the  os  magnum  is  lined  by  the  general  synovial  membrane. 
This  is  important  surgically,  as  it  shows  the  danger  to  the 
whole  carpal  synovial  sac  of  interfering  with  the  base  of  the 
fourth  bone. 

The  Muscles. — The  muscles  in  connexion  with  this  articu- 
lation, besides  the  flexors  of  the  fingers  which  pass  over  them 
to  their  insertion  into  the  phalanges,  are  the  flexors  and 
extensors  of  the  carpus,  and  the  following  small  muscles  of  the 
thumb  and  Utde  finger  :— 

1.  The  deep  portion  of  the  flexor  brevis  poUicis  arises  partly 
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from  the  base  of  the  third  metacarpal  bone,  as  well  as  from 
the  palmar  surface  of  the  os  magnum  and  the  trapezoid. 

2.  The  adductor  poUicis  arises  from  the  carpal  extremity,  as 
well  as  from  the  whole  length  of  the  shaft  of  the  third  meta- 
carpal bone,  on  its  palmar  aspect. 

3.  The  opponens  minimi  digiti  is  inserted  into  the  whole 
length  of  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone. 

Both  the  other  small  muscles  of  the  little  finger,  the  abductor 
and  fiexor  brevis  minimi  digiti,  pass  over  the  joint,  and  in- 
directly act  upon  it,  though  they  are  not  attached  to  a  meta- 
carpal bone.  The  latter  arises  from  one  of  the  bones  of  the 
carpo-metacarpal  articulation,  viz.,  the  unciform.  The  abductor 
arises  from  the  pisiform. 

The  interossei  muscles  are  also  connected  with  the  meta- 
carpus, but  have  no  relation  to  this  articulation. 

Of  the  muscles  which  have  a  direct  action  on  the  articu- 
lation : — 

(a)  The  flexor,  carpi  radialis  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the 
second  and  third,  t.e.,  metacarpal  bones  of  the  index  and 
middle  finger, 

(b)  The  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  into  the  base  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  little  finger,  as  well  as  into  the  pisiform  bone, 

(c)  The  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  is  inserted  into  the 
dorsal  aspect  of  the  base  of  the  second  metacarpal  bone  on 
its  radial  side, 

(d)  The  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevier  into  the  dorsal 
aspect  of  the  carpal  end  of  the  third  metacarpal  bone  on  its 
radial  side, 

(e)  The  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  into  the  base  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  fifth,  or  little  finger,  on  its  dorsal  aspect. 

Thus  it  will  be  observed  that  the  bone  of  the  ring-finger  only 
is  without  either  flexor  or  extensor  tendon ;  that  the  middle 
finger  bone  has  the  short  radial  extensor,  but  no  flexor ;  and 
that  the  index  and  little  fingers  are  each  provided  with  both  a 
flexor  and  extensor  muscle.  The  muscles,  though  acting  most 
freely  upon  those  parts  at  which  they  are  attached,  yet  act  upon 
the  whole  carpo-metacarpal  joint,  owing  to  the  intimate  union  of 
the  bases  of  the  four  metacarpal  bones  with  one  another.  After 
producing  their  efiTect  on  this  joint,  they  continue  in  action  to 
move,  first  the  medio-carpal,  and  second  the  radio-carpal, 
articulations.  The  opponens  Tninimi  digiti  acts  directly  on 
the  carpo-metacarpal  joint  of   the  little  finger,  making  this 
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finger  antagonistic  to  the  rest,  just  as  the  opponens  pollicis 
makes  the  thumb.  Owing  to  the  close  connexion  of  the  bases 
of  the  metacarpal  bones,  it  also,  by  bending  the  little  finger, 
affects  the  whole  carpo-metacarpal  articulation.  It  increases 
the  hollow  of  the  carpus,  and  assists  in  forming  what  is  called 
"  Diogenes*  drinking-cup." 

The  Movements  of  the  Cabpo-metacarpal  Joints. — 
The  portion  of  the  carpo-metacarpal  joint,  formed  by  the 
fifth  metacarpal  and  unciform  bones,  approaches  in  shape 
and  mobility  somewhat  to  the  first  or  thumb  carpo-metacarpal 
joint.  It  has  a  greater  range  of  forward  and  backward  move- 
ment than  the  three  others,  but  its  lateral  motion  is  nearly  as 
limited  as  theirs.  This  part  of  the  joint  is  protected  above  in 
front  by  the  process  of  the  imciform  bone,  which  limits  its 
flexion.  The  lateral  motion  towards  the  ulnar  side  is  checked 
by  the  strong  palmar  ligamentous  band  which  unites  it  to  the 
base  of  the  third  metacarpal  bone ;  and  by  the  strong  trans- 
verse ligament  at  the  heads  of  the  bones,  to  be  presently 
described. 

The  motion  of  the  second  and  third  and  fourth  metacarpal 
bones  is  very  limited  indeed,  especially  that  of  the  middle  and 
ring  fingers,  to  which  no  long  flexor  muscle  is  attached.  It 
consists  almost  entirely  of  slight  forward  and  backward  gliding 
movements  of  the  metacarpal  on  the  carpal  bones,  i.e.,  of  flexion 
and  extension.  These  movements  are  produced  by  the  same 
muscles,  and  in  the  same  way,  as  the  flexion  and  extension  at 
the  medio-  and  radio-carpal  joints,  i.e.,  directly  by  the  muscles 
inserted  into  the  bases  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  and  indirectly 
through  the  muscles  inserted  into  the  phalanges.  Owing  to 
the  close  connexion  of  the  bases  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  the 
contraction  of  the  flexor  and  extensor  carpi  muscles  affects  the 
whole  carpo-metacarpal  articulation  by  their  actions  up6n  the 
particular  bones  into  which  they  are  inserted. 

Abduction  and  adduction  of  the  four  metacarpal  bones  toge- 
ther may  be  spoken  of  in  the  same  way  as  abduction  and 
adduction  of  the  wrist,  i.e.,  abduction  as  lateral  movement 
towards  the  radial  side,  adduction  as  lateral  movement  towards 
the  ulnar  side.  Tliis  is  not  what  is  meant  by  abduction  and 
adduction  of  the  fingers,  which  is  from  and  to  the  middle  line 
of  the  hand  through  the  middle  finger. 

Abduction  is  prevented  by  the  locking  or  impaction  of  the 
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second  bone  against  the  inner  surface  of  the  trapezium,  and 
the  flexor  and  extensor  carpi  radialis  restore  the  metacarpus 
after  it  has  been  moved  towards  the  ulna,  i.e,,  adducted  by 
the  flexor  and  extensor  carpi  ulnaris. 

Adduction  is  permitted  to  a  moderate  degree,  and  is  favoured 
by  the  inward  and  upward  slope  given  to  the  unciform  and 
fifth  metacarpal  bones. 

Besides  these  angular  movements,  a  slight  amount  of  shifting 
or  gliding  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  metacarpal  bones  takes  place 
at  this  joint,  when  the  concavity  which  they  present  towards 
the  palm  is  inoreased,  as  in  deepening  the  hollow  of  the 
hand  to  form  the  "  cup  of  Diogenes."  This  efifect  is  produced 
by  the  simultaneous  action  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and 
opponens  minimi  digiti,  acting  on  the  fifth  bone,  whilst  the 
flexor  carpi  radialis  pulls  forwards  and  steadies  the  radial  side 
of  the  metacarpus. 

The  movements  necessary  for  the  formation  of  "  Diogenes' 
cup"  are  complex,  and  involve  many  muscles ;  for  whilst  the 
metacarpus  and  the  first  phalanges  have  to  be  slightly  bent, 
and  the  thumb  and  little  and  ring  fingers  arched  towards  the 
centre  of  the  hand,  the  phalanges  must  be  kept  extended  upon 
each  other  in  order  to  make  the  "  cup"  complete ;  the  depth  of 
which  varies  inversely  with  the  flexion  of  those  bones.  The 
interossei  and  lumbricales,  therefore,  must  be  in  action.  The 
degree  of  flexion  or  extension  at  the  wrist  is  indifferent  to  its 
formation. 

The  Carpo-metacarpal  Joint  of  the  Thumb. 

Clou,  Diarthrosis.  SubdMrinon,  Arthrodia. 

The  divergence  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone  from  the  line  of 
direction  of  the  other  four  contrasts  very  strongly  with  what  is 
found  to  be  the  case  in  the  foot,  and  is  the  great  peculiarity 
which  characterises  the  hand.  When  the  hand  is  fully  ex- 
tended, the  angle  which  the  thumb  forms  with  the  vertical  line 
through  the  middle  finger  is  between  50**  and  55**.  To  this 
divergence  of  the  thumb  is  due  the  facility  of  opposing  it  to 
e£tch  and  all  the  fingers,  and  the  great  power  of  the  hand  as 
an  organ  of  prehension  and  of  varied  usefulness. 

The  length  of  the  thumb  in  man  distinguishes  his  hand  from 
that  of  the  quadrumanous  animal,  in  which  the  short  weak 
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thumb  barely  reaches  to  the  level  of  the  head  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  forefinger. 

The  chief  feature  wliich  distinguishes  this  joint  from  the 
other  carpo-metacarpal  articulations,  from  which  it  is  quite 
detached,  is  its  great  mobility.  In  many  respects  it  resembles 
the  sterno-clavicular  joint;  but  there  is  this  difiference — that 
the  articular  surfaces  of  the  two  bones  are  more  equal  in  size, 
and  more  evenly  adjusted  to  one  another,  and  there  is  no  fibro- 
cartilage  separating  them.  The  bones  are  the  trapezium  and 
the  first  metacarpal. 

The  trapezium,  which  is  situated  to  the  radial  side,  and  pro- 
jects a  little  in  advance  of  the  other  bones  in  the  second  row 
of  the  carpus,  presents  on  its  external  and  inferior  aspect  a 
large  articular  surface  for  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb. 
This  facet  is  oval  in  shape,  with  its  long  axis  obliquely  trans- 
verse, in  which  direction  it  is  concave ;  from  before  backwards 
it  is  convex. 

The  first  metacarpal  bone  is  the  shortest  and  thickest  of  all, 
is  placed  on  a  plane  anterior  to  the  other  four,  and  is  so 
inclined  that  its  palmar  surface  looks  somewhat  inwards  to- 
wards the  median  line  of  the  hand.  Owing  to  its  divergence 
from  the  other  four  bones,  the  space  between  it  and  the  second 
metacarpal  bone  is  larger  and  more  distinctly  triangular.  Ita 
carpal  extremity  has  not  the  wedge  shape  of  the  succeeding 
three  bones,  and  is  rather  wider  on  the  palmar  than  the  dorsal 
Aspect.  Its  articular  facet  for  the  trapezium  occupies  the 
whole  of  its  superior  terminal  surface,  and  is  concave  from 
behind  forwards,  and  convex  from  side  to  side,  just  the  con- 
verse of  the  facet  on  the  trapezium  to  which  it  is  adapted,  and 
on  which  it  moves  freely.  It  has  no  lateral  articular  facets, 
being  separated  by  a  distinct  interval  from  the  base  of  the 
second  metacarpal  bone ;  but  on  its  outer  side  it  presents  a 
rough  tubercle  nearer  the  palmar  than  the  dorsal  aspect  for 
the  insertion  of  the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  poUicis. 

The  Ligaments. — The  ligamentous  apparatus  of  this  joint 
consists  of  a  capsule,  the  fibres  of  which  are  thicker  and  more 
numerous  in  the  situations  at  which  there  is  the  greatest 
strain.  The  bundles  or  bands  of  fibres  of  which  this  capsule 
is  formed  pass  from  the  trapezium  around  the  margin  of  the 
saddle-shaped  articular  facet  for  the  thumb  to  the  sides, 
dorsum,  and  palmar  surface  of  the  carpal  end  of  the  first  meta- 
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oarpal  bone.  They  are  stronger  upon  the  dorsal  than  on  th& 
palmar  surface,  for  here  the  joint  is  less  protected  by  muscles 
than  elsewhere.  They  are  not  tense  enough  to  hold  the  bones 
in  close  contact,  so  that  whilst  they  restrict  they  do  not  pre- 
vent motion  in  any  direction.  Some  anatomists  have  described 
this  capsule  as  made  up  of  four  separate  ligaments — viz,,  dorsal, 
palmar,  and  external  and  internal  lateral — but  this  is  quite 
unnecessary.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  dorsal  band 
is  stronger  than  the  palmar,  and  limits  flexion  (in  this  con- 
clusion I  agree  with  Weitbrecht,  and  dissent  from  Cruveilhier) 
whilst  the  palmar  limits  extension ;  that  the  internal  lateral 
is  stronger  than  the  external  to  limit  abduction,  whilst  the 
external  lateral  ligament  limits  adduction  of  the  thumb. 

The  SYNOVIAL  MEBCBRANE  of  this  joint  is  lax,  like  the  capsule, 
and  is  quite  distinct  from  the  general  synovial  membrane  of 
the  carpal  and  carpo-metacarpal  articulations. 

The  Muscles, — There  are  several  muscles  to  be  considered 
as  acting  on  this  joint,  and  yet  only  three  are  attached 
to  the  first  metacarpal  bone ;  these  are  the  (1)  extensor  ossis 
metacarpi  poUicis,  inserted  into  the  outer  or  radial  side  of  its 
base.  (2)  The  opponens  (or  flexor  ossis  metacarpi)  poUicis, 
inserted  into  the  whole  length  of  the  metacarpal  bone  on  its 
radial  side ;  and  (3)  the  abductor  indicis,  which  arises  from 
the  upper  half  of  the  ulnar  border  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone, 
and  from  the  os  trapezium. 

The  trapeziimi  gives  origin  to  the  abductor  and  opponens 
and  flexor  brevis  pollicis,  as  well  as  to  the  abductor  indicis. 
All  the  muscles,  however,  which  are  attached  to  the  phalanges 
of  the  thumb  move  also  the  metacarpal  bone ;  for  it  is  a  rule, 
that  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  joints  that  a  muscle  passes 
over,  its  offices  must  be  more  numerous ;  thus,  e,g.,  the  flexor 
profundus  digitorum  not  only  moves  the  third  phalanx  on 
the  second,  the  second  on  the  first,  and  these  again  on  the 
metacarpal  bone,  but  it  likewise  flexes'  the  carpo-metacarpal, 
medio-carpal,  and  radio-carpal  articulations ;  whilst  the  flexor 
sublimis,  which  bends  the  second  joint  of  the  finger  on  the 
first,  and  the  first  on  the  metacarpal  bone,  flexes  all  the  other- 
transverse  carpal  joints,  including  the  wrist,  and  even  bends 
the  forearm  on  the  arm  at  the  elbow. 

Bearing  this  law  in  mind  then,  and  remembering  that  a 
muscle  acts  primarily  upon  the  joint  formed  by  the  bone  into 
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which  it  is  inserted,  and  secondarily  upon  the  joints  above  it, 
i,e,,  nearer  to  its  origin,  we  may  group  the  muscles  which  act 
upon  the  carpo-metacarpal  joint  of  the  thumb  as  flexors, 
extensors,  abductors,  and  adductors. 

Flexors, — ^The  opponens  (flexor  ossis  metacarpi)  pollicis  acts 
directly  upon  the  metacarpal  bone,  drawing  it  forwards  at  the 
same  time  that  it  abducts. 

The  flexor  brevis  pollicis  acts  directly  on  the  first  phalanx, 
to  draw  it  towards  the  palm. 

The  flexor  longus  pollicis  acts  primarily  upon  the  terminal 
phalanx. 

The  abductor  pollicis  acts  primarily  upon  the  first  phalanx. 

The  adductor  pollicis  acts  primarily  upon  the  first  phalanx, 
and  adducts  while  it  flexes. 

Uxtensors, — The  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  acts  di- 
rectly upon  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  abducts  chiefly,  though 
it  extends,  i.e.,  draws  backwards,  the  bone  at  the  same  time. 

The  extensor  primi  intemodii  pollicis  acts,  as  its  name 
indicates,  primarily  on  the  fin^  phalanx,  and  abducts  at  the 
same  time  it  draws  backwards  the  thumb. 

The  extensor  secimdi  intemodii  pollicis  acts  primarily  on 
the  terminal  phalanx,  and  is  an  adductor  as  well  as  an 
extensor. 

Abductors, — The  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis,  the  ex- 
tensor primi  intemodii  pollicis,  abduct  and  draw  backwards  at 
the  same  time.  The  abductor  and  opponens  pollicis  abduct  and 
draw  forwards  at  the  same  time. 

Adductors, — The  adductor  and  inner  portion  of  the  flexor 
brevis  pollicis  adduct  and  draw  forwards  at  the  same  time. 
The  abductor  indicia,  when  its  action  on  the  index-finger  is  pre- 
vented, adducts  the  thumb  by  pulling  on  the  metacarpal  bone. 
The  extensor  secundi  intemodii  pollicis  is  also  an  adductor. 

The  Movements. — The  motion  of  this  joint  is  regulated  by 
the  shape  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  trapezium  and  first 
metacarpal  bone  more  than  by  its  ligaments.  It  consists  of 
flexion,  extension,  abduction,  and  adduction,  i,e.,  of  forward,  back- 
ward, outward,  and  inward  movements  respectively,  and  of 
circumduction,  but  no  rotation.  In  flexion  and  extension  the 
metacarpal  bone  slides  to  and  fro  upon  the  trapezium;  in 
abduction  and  adduction  it  glides  from  side  to  side,  or,  more 
correctly,  revolves  upon  the  antero-posterior  axis  of  the  joint. 
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The  thumb  can  be  drawn  away  from  the  fingers  both  when 
they  are  flexed  upon  the  palm  and  when  they  are  extended 
widely  open.  It  can  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  tip  of 
each  one  singly,  or  with  the  tips  of  all  collectively.  It  can  be 
made  to  touch  any  part  of  the  palmar  or  radial  surfaces  of  any 
of  the  fingers  separately,  and  can  be  brought  down  firmly  upon 
the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  when  flexed, 
as  in  the  formation  of  the  fist.  The  power  of  opposing  the 
thumb  to  any  of  the  fingers  is  due  to  the  forward  and  inward 
obliquity  of  its  movement  of  flexion,  which  is  by  far  the  most 
extensive  movement  of  the  thumb.  The  motion  of  adduction 
is  limited  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  second  metacarpal 
bone ;  that  of  abduction  is  very  free.  The  movement  of  the 
trapezium  upon  the  rest  of  the  carpus  somewhat  increases  the 
range  of  aU  the  movements  of  the  thumb. 

The  Union  of  the  Metcu^rpal  Bones  with  one  another. 

Class,  Di&rthro8i&  Subdivision,  Arthrodia. 

The  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thimib  is  not  connected  with  any 
other  metacarpal  bone.  Those  of  the  index,  middle,  ring,  and 
little  fingers  are  in  actual  contact  at  their  bases,  and  the  joints 
between  them  are  furnished  with  small  prolongations  of  the 
common  or  general  synovial  membrane  of  the  carpus.  They 
are  held  closely  and  firmly  together  by  dorsal,  palmar,  and 
interosseous  ligaments,  which  pass  transversely  from  one  bone 
to  the  other,  so  as  to  form  them  into  one  continuous  surface 
which  articulates  with  the  carpus  at  the  carpo-metacarpal  joint. 
A  transverse  ligament  binds  together  their  inferior  extremities, 
or  heads. 

The  Bones. — The  second  metacarpal  hone  has  upon  the  inner 
surface  of  its  carpal  end  two  flat  facets,  placed  one  before  the 
other  to  articulate  with  corresponding  surfaces  on  the  third 
metacarpal  bone. 

The  third  bone  has  upon  each  of  the  lateral  surfaces  of  its 
carpal  end  two  little  facets — one  near  the  dorsum,  the  other 
near  the  palmar  aspect,  and  separated  by  a  deep  groove  (that  on 
the  inner  side  being  the  deeper)  to  articulate  with  similar 
facets  on  the  adjacent  bones.  Sometimes  these  two  small 
facets  on  one  or  both  lateral  surfaces  are  run  together,  so  as  to 
form  but  a  single  facet  for  the  adjacent  bone. 
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The  fourth  hone  presents  on  its  outer  surface  two  oval  facets, 
separated  by  a  deep  narrow  groove ;  and  on  its  inner  aspect  a 
semicircular  and  slightly  concave  articular  facet  for  the  fifth 
metacarpal  bone. 

Th!^  fifth  hone  has  on  its  outer  lateral  surface  a  narrow 
semicircular  convex  articular  facet  for  the  fourth  bone  ;  and 
on  its  inner  lateral  surface  a  tubercle  for  the  attachment  of 
the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris. 

The  Ligaments. — The  dorsal  ligaments  are  layers  of  variable 
thickness  of  strong  short  fibres,  which  pass  transversely  from 
bone  to  bone.  They  fill  up  the  irregularities  on  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  carpal  ends  of  these  bones,  and  the  fibres  are 
therefore  more  numerous  opposite  the  depressions  and  little 
hollows  on  the  bones. 

The  palmar  ligaments  are  transverse  layers  of  ligamentous 
tissue  passing  from  bone  to  bone.  They  cannot  be  well 
defined  from  the  other  ligaments  and  fibrous  tissue  covering  the 
palmar  surface  of  the  bones. 

The  interosseous  ligaments  pass  between  the  apposed  surfaces 
of  adjacent  bones,  and  are  attached  on  the  distal  side  of 
the  lateral  articular  facets  of  each  bone,  so  as  to  close  in  the 
synovial  cavities  on  this  aspect.  Where  there  are  two  articular 
facets  on  one  side,  the  fibres  of  this  ligament  extend  upwards 
in  the  interval  between  them,  so  as  to  connect  the  bones  nearly 
as  far  as  their  carpal  terminal  surfaces.  The  interosseous 
ligament  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  bones  is  weaker  than 
the  rest,  and  is  nothing  more  than  a  fibrous  covering  to  the 
synovial  membrane  on  its  lower  aspect. 

Connexion  of  tlie  Heads  of  the  Metojcarpal  Bones. 

The  digital  extremities  of  the  metacarpal  bones  are  con- 
nected together  on  their  palmar  aspect  by  what  is  called  the 
transverse  ligament.  This  consists  of  three  short  narrow  bands 
of  fibrous  tissue,  one  imiting  the  ulnar  side  of  the  second  bone 
with  the  radial  side  of  the  third,  another  uniting  the  ulnar  side 
of  the  third  with  the  radial  side  of  the  fourth,  and  the  third 
passing  between  the  ulnar  side  of  the  fourth  and  the  radial 
side  of  the  fifth.  They  are  each  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  depth,  and  rather  less  in  width  from  side  to  side. 
They  limit  the  distance  to  which  the  metacarpal  bones  can  be 
separated  in  such  actions  as  grasping,  or  in  the  spreading  out 
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of  the  hand,  as  when  the  weight  of  the  trunk  is  borne  upon 
it.  They  do  not  limit  the  range  of  separation  of  the  fingers, 
which  depends  on  the  degree  of  lateral  movement  permitted  at 
the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints.  The  bands  are  continuous 
above  with  the  fascia  covering  over  the  interosseous  muscles, 
and  are  connected  below  with  the  areolar  tissue  beneath  the 
skin  of  the  web  of  the  hand.  They  are  on  a  level  with  the 
front  surfaces  of  the  bones,  and  are  blended  with  the  other 
structures  at  the  sides  of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints,  viz., 
with  the  edge  of  the  fibro-cartilage  in  front  and  the  lateral 
ligament  at  the  sides  of  the  joint,  and  with  the  sheath  of  the 
tendons  where  it  springs  from  the  line  of  union  of  the  fibro- 
cartilage  with  the  lateral  ligament.  Over  the  front  of  each 
band  a  lumbrical  muscle  passes  to  its  insertion,  and  the  digital 
nerves  and  arteries  travel  on  to  their  destination.  Behind 
each  band  the  interosseous  muscles  of  the  corresponding  space 
pass  to  their  insertion.  The  bands  are  not  in  direct  relation 
with  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  fingers ;  for  as  the  tendons  pass 
over  the  front  of  the  joints  while  these  transverse  bands  of 
ligament  are  blended  along  the  line  of  union  of  the  fibro- 
cartilage  and  lateral  ligament,  they  are  consequently  in  the 
interspaces  between  the  tendons.  There  is  no  transverse  band 
connected  with  the  thumb.  The  adductor  and  flexor  brevis 
poUicis  and  the  ligaments  of  the  carpo-metacarpal  joint  set 
the  limits  to  the  range  of  abduction  enjoyed  by  the. thumb. 

The  Metacarpo-phalangeal  Joints  of  the  Fingers. 

Clastf  Diarthrosii.  Subdivitionf  GiDglyma& 

The  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint  of  the  thumb  difiers  slightly 
from  that  of  the  fingers,  and  will  therefore  be  separately 
described.     Those  of  the  fingers  resemble  one  another. 

The  first  phalanx  is  articulated  with  the  head  of  a  meta- 
carpal bone,  and  united  to  it  by  means  of  three  ligaments. 

The  Bones. — The  Metacarpal  JBonc. — ^The  head  or  inferior 
extremity  of  each  of  the  metacarpal  bones  is  convex  from  side 
to  side  and  from  before  backwards ;  smooth,  and  in  the  recent 
state  covered  with  cartilage,  for  articulation  with  the  base  of 
the  first  phalanx.  This  articular  surface  extends  much  further 
on  the  flexor,  i,e.,  palmar  aspect,  than  on  the  dorsal  On  each 
lateral  surface   is    a   deep    depression    bounded    towards    the 
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dorsum  by  a  small  tubercle.  To  Ijotli  tuliercle  and  depi 
the  lateral  ligament  w  attached.  The  dorsal  surface  is  amootU 
and  flat.  The  anterior  surface  presents  t-wo  little  tnVierclea, 
between  which  the  head  is  slightly  excavated,  and  along 
this  concavity  the  flexor  t«nrton3  pass.  The  antero-posterior 
diameter  of  the  head  is  larger  than  the  transverse. 

The  Phalavx  of  fkc  I'Hrsl  Row. — Each  of  these  hones  pre- 
sents at  its  base,  i.e.,  upper  end,  a  shallow  articular  concavity 
with  which  the  rounded  head  of  the  metacarpal  boue  articulates. 
This  concavity  is  not  nearly  deep  enough  for  the  head  of  the 
metacarpal  to  be  received  into  it,  but  it  is  made  deeper  in  the 
recent  state  by  a  glenoid  hgainent  which  is  very  firmly  attached 
to  the  anterior  border  of  this  oval-ahaped  fii«et.  Its  transverse 
diameter  is  greater  than  the  antero-jmsterior — the  reverse 
being  the  case  with  the  metacarpal  hone,  and  hence  the  great 
extent  of  lateral  motion  allowed  by  the  joints. 

The  Ligaments. — These  hones  are  connected  by  two  strong 
lateral  ligaments  and  by  an  anterior  fiV)ro-cartUage ;  whilst 
posteriorly  the  joint  is  covered  in  by  the  expansion  of  the 
extensor  tendon,  and  by  some  loose  areolar  tissue  passing  from 
the  under  surface  of  the  tendon  to  the  bone.  Each  joint  has 
its  own  synovial  membrane. 

Tht  Glenoid  Lif/ameni. — The  anterior  fihro-cartilsginous  plate 
was  called  by  Cruveilhier  the  glenoid  hgament,  as  it  seems 
more  intended  to  increase  the  depth  of  the  jihalangeal 
articular  facet  than  to  unite  the  two  hones  together.  It 
is  much  more  firmly  attached  to  the  margin  of  the  phalanx 
than  to  the  metacarjial  l)one.  Indeed,  it  is  only  very  loosely 
connected  to  the  palmar  surface  of  the  latter  by  some  lax 
areolar  tissue  which  covers  over  the  synovial  sac,  which  here  is 
prolonged  some  Httle  distance  upon  the  shaft  of  the  bone. 
Laterally,  it  is  intimately  blended  with  the  lateral  hgamenta  as 
well  OS  with  the  transverse  bands  connecting  the  heads  of  the 
metacarpal  bones  with  one  another.  Like  the  sesamoid  bones 
at  the  corresponding  joint  of  the  thumb,  whose  place  it  takes 
in  the  fingers,  it  serves  te  prevent  backward  dislocation ;  bub 
when  dislocation  does  occur,  it  increases  the  difBculty  of  reduc- 
tion, for  owing  to  its  much  firmer  connexion  with  the  phalanx 
it  follows  it  backwards  behind  the  head  of  the  metacarjtal 
bone.  A  sesamoid  boue  occasionally  exists  at  tlie  inner  border 
of  the  joint  of  the  httle  finger. 

The  Laieml  Ligaments. — These  are  very  strong^,  and  firmly 
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bind  together  the  ends  of  the  bones.  Each  is  attached  above 
to  the  lateral  tubercle  near  the  dorsum,  and  to  the  depression 
in  front  of  the  tubercle  of  the  metacarpal  bone.  From  this 
the  fibres  pass  forwards  as  they  descend,  and  spread  out  widely 
on  the  side  of  the  base  of  the  phalanx.  Their  anterior  fibres 
are  connected  with  the  fibro-cartilaginous  plate,  and  their 
posterior  fibres  blend  with  the  tendinous  expansion  at  the  back 
of  the  joint 

The  SYNOVIAL  MEMBRANE  lines  the  joint,  and  forms  a  loose 
capacious  sac,  more  especially  over  the  head  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  in  front,  and  the  base  of  the  phalanx  behind.  It  is  pro- 
tected on  the  sides  by  the  lateral  ligaments ;  in  front,  by  the 
cartilaginous  plate,  and  by  some  loose  cellular  tissue  attaching 
the  plate  to  the  palmar  surface  of  the  metacarpal  bone ;  and 
behind,  by  the  expansion  of  the  extensor  tendon,  and  by  very 
loose  tissue  holding  the  tendon  down  to  the  bone  above  and 
below  the  joint. 

Arteries. — Little  branches  of  arteries  penetrate  the  tissues 
around  the  joint,  and  reach  the  synovial  membrane.  They 
come  from  the  superficial  digital  branches,  as  well  as  from  the 
anterior  interosseous  vessels  which  lie  upon  the  front  of  the 
interosseous  muscles.  Arterial  arches  are  sometimes  formed 
on  the  ends  of  the  bones  by  the  anastomoses  of  the  minute 
vessels  of  the  two  sides. 

Nerves. — These  are  derived  from  the  cutaneous  digital 
branches,  or  from  the  smaU  branches  for  the  interosseous 
muscles. 

Muscles. — The  muscles  in  connexion  with  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal joints  are,  (1)  the  superficial  and  deep  tendons 
which  pass  over  the  concave  anterior  surface  of  the  fibro- 
cartilaginous plates  in  front  of  the  joint.  The  sheaths  of  these 
tendons  are  attached  laterally  to  the  margins  of  the  plates,  and 
to  the  lateral  and  transverse  ligaments  where  they  meet  toge- 
ther. (2)  The  interosseous  muscles  pass  behind  the  transverse 
ligament,  partly  to  be  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  base  of  the 
first  phalanx,  and  partly  into  the  expansion  of  the  extensor 
tendon.  (3)  The  lumbrical  muscles  pass  over  the  front  of  the 
transverse  bands  to  their  insertion  into  the  radial  side  of  the 
expansion  of  the  extensor  tendon  at  the  base  of  the  metacarpal 
phalanx.     (4)  The  tendon  of  the  long  extensor  muscles. 

The  four  lumbricales  and  the  seven  interossei  muscles  have 
each  a  double  action,  for  while  they  bend  the  first  phalanx  on 
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the  metacarpal  bone,  they  at  the  same  time  extend  the  second 
and  third  phalanges  on  the  first  and  second.  The  lumbricales 
do  this  by  passing  over  the  front  of  the  transverse  ligament  to 
their  insertion  into  the  tendinous  expansion  ;  and  the  interossei 
by  having  some  fibres  inserted  directly  into  the  side  of  the 
base  of  the  first  phalanx,  which  therefore  act  directly  upon  it, 
while  others  blend  with  the  tendinous  expansion. 

Bearing  in  mind  then  the  statement  made  above,  that  if  a 
muscle  passes  over  a  joint  part  of  its  oflQce  is  to  act  upon  that 
joint,  we  may  group  the  muscles  of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal 
joints  into : — Flexors :  The  long  flexors  (deep  and  superficial) 
i.e.,  flexor  sublimis  and  profundus  digitorum  ;  the  lumbricales  ; 
and  the  interossei  and  flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti.  Extensors : 
The  extensor  communis  digitorum,  extensor  indicis,  and  extensor 
minimi  digiti. 

Abductors, — ^The  four  dorsal  interossei  abduct  the  index, 
middle,  and  ring  fingers ;  the  abductor  minimi  digiti  acts  on 
the  little  finger. 

Adductors, — ^The  three  palmar  interossei  are  adductors  of 
the  index,  fourth,  and  little  fingers. 

The  Movements. — Flexion,  extension,  abduction,  and  adduc- 
tion, and  the  combination  of  these — viz.,  circumduction — are 
all  permitted  at  these  joints. 

Flexion- is  the  freest  movement,  and  may  be  continued  until 
the  phalanx  is  at  a  right  angle  with  the  metacarpal  bone.  It 
is  on  this  account  that  the  articular  surface  of  the  head  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  is  prolonged  so  much  further  on  the  palmar 
aspect,  and  that  the  synovial  sac  is  here  so  ample  and  loose. 

Extension  is  the  most  limited  of  the  movements,  and  can 
only  be  carried  to  a  little  beyond  the  straight  line.  Abduction 
and  adduction  are  pretty  free,  but  not  so  free  as  flexion.  As 
a  rule,  although  these  movements  can  be  executed  separately, 
flexion  is  associated  with  adduction,  and  extension  with 
abduction.  This  may  be  proved  by  simply  opening  the  hand, 
when  the  fingers  involuntarily  separate  a  little  from  one  an- 
other as  they  become  extended;  so  they  as  naturally  close 
together  in  bending  the  fingers  on  the  palm. 

Circumduction  being  composed  of  the  four  angular  move- 
ments, its  degree  of  freedom  depends  upon  the  range  of  these 
several  movements  individually.  Doubtless  the  abduction  and 
adduction  and  circumduction  enjoyed  by  these  joints  is  due  to 
the  long  axis  of  the  articular  facets  of  the  two  bones  of  the 
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joint  being  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  so  that  from  the 
shape  of  the  bone  the  joint  assumes  almost  an  enarthrodial 
character.  The  anterior  fibro-cartilage,  it  is  true,  increases  the 
cup-like  articular  facet  of  the  phalanx  which  plays  upon  the 
rounded  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone ;  and  for  this  reason  it 
was  called  glenoid ;  but  the  very  firm  connexion  of  the  cartilage 
with  the  phalanx  and  its  loose  attachment  to  the  metacarpal 
bone,  increase  the  hinge-like  nature  of  the  articulation,  and 
suggest  to  our  mind  the  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna  in  the 
security  it  affords  against  dislocation,  and  the  purpose  it  serves 
in  keeping  the  moving  surfaces  of  the  bones  in  due  relation  to 
one  another.  If  there  were  permitted  at  these  joints  any 
appreciable  amount  of  rotation  round  the  long  axis  of  the 
digits,  they  would  be  properly  described  as  the  ball-and-socket 
joints,  notwithstanding  that  the  bone  which  forms  the  "socket" 
moves  upon  the  bone  which  presents  the  "  balL"  Some  anato- 
mists indeed  have  spoken  of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints 
as  enarthroses. 

The  Metacarpo-phalaTigeal  JoirU  of  the  Thurnb. 

Clou,  Diarthroflia.  SuMivision,  Qinglymus. 

The  Metacarpal  Bone. — ^The  inferior  extremity  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  thumb  differs  very  materially  from  the 
corresponding  ends  of  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  fingers.  Its 
terminal  and  articular  surface  is  less  convex,  especially  in  the 
transverse  direction;  its  widest  measurement  is  from  side  to 
side  instead  of  from  before  backwards ;  the  edge  of  the  arti- 
cular surface  is  raised,  and  irregular  on  the  palmar  aspect,  and 
there  is  on  each  side  of  this  aspect  of  the  feu^et  a  little  smooth 
surface  for  the  sesamoid  bones,  which  take  the  place  of  the  fibro- 
cartilage  found  on  the  front  of  the  articulations  of  the  fingers. 
The  depressions  on  the  lateral  surfaces  are  well-marked,  but 
not  so  deep  as  those  on  the  corresponding  bones  of  the  fingers, 
and  they  do  not  encroach  so  much  upon  the  articular  facet 

The  First  Phalanx  of  the  Thumb. — ^The  base  of  this  bone 
resembles  more  the  base  of  the  second  than  that  of  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  fingers,  so  that  the  anterior  edge  of  its  articular 
surface  is  prolonged  a  little  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  form  a  little 
process  which  intervenes  between  the  sesamoid  bones,  and  pre- 
vents any  lateral  motion,  more  especially  during  flexion. 

The  Ligaments. — In  place  of  a  plate  of  fibro-caxtilage  there 
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are  in  this  joint  two  small  sesamoid  bones,  enveloped  in  liga- 
mentous fibres  on  all  sides,  excepting  that  which  faces  towards 
the  interior  of  the  joint.  The  lateral  ligaments  resemble  the 
corresponding  ligaments  in  the  joints  of  the  fingers,  and  pes* 
teriorly  the  capsule  is  completed  by  some  ligamentous  fibres 
passing  between  them. 

The  Sesamoid  Bones. — These  are  situated  one  on  each  side  of 
the  middle  line  of  the  palmar  surface  of  the  thumb.  On  their 
sides  wliioh  do  not  face  one  another  they  are  connected  with  the 
anterior  fibres  of  the  lateral  ligament,  some  of  which  are  inserted 
into  them.  On  the  sides  facing  one  another,  they  are  connected 
together  by  some  very  strong  thick  fibres  having  a  transverse 
direction,  and  over  the  front  aspect  of  which  the  flexor  tendon 
plays.  Above,  they,  as  well  as  their  transverse  connecting  fibres, 
are  connected  with  the  front  of  the  metacarpal  bone ;  and  below 
some  very  strong  but  short  fibres  pass  ofiF  from  these  to  the  front 
of  the  base  of  the  phalanx.  Anteriorly  they  give  attachment 
to  the  tendons  of  the  short  muscles  of  the  thumb,  and  over 
their  surface  the  various  ligamentous  fibres  blend.  Posteriorly 
they  are  smooth  and  facetted  to  play  upon  the  little  articular 
tubercles  which  are  prolonged  upwards  on  the  palmar  surface 
of  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone.  They  provide  a  shifting 
leverage  for  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis  muscle  by 
increasing  their  angle  of  insertion  into  the  sides  of  the  base  of 
the  first  phalanx. 

The  Lateral  Zv/aments, — A  short  strong  band  of  fibres  radiates 
from  the  depression  on  each  side  of  the  head  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  to  the  same  side  of  the  base  of  the  phalanx,  and 
to  the  sesamoid  bone.  As  they  descend,  the  fibres  pass  a  little 
forwards,  so  that  the  greater  number  of  them  are  inserted  in 
front  of  the  centre  of  motion.  They  keep  the  joint  firm  and 
steady,  and  together  with  the  shape  of  the  articidar  surfaces  of 
bone  prevent  lateral  motion. 

TJie  Posterior  Ligament, — Passing  from  the  lateral  ligament 
on  one  side  to  that  on  the  other,  across  the  back  of  the  joint,  are 
some  scattered  fibres  which  serve  to  protect  the  synovial  sac, 
and  to  complete  the  capsule  of  the  articulation. 

Arteries. — The  joint  is  supplied  by  fine  capillaries  and 
arteries,  which  penetrate  the  ligamentous  tissue,  and  reach  the 
synovial  sheath.  They  are  derived  from  the  branches  of  the 
radial  artery  which  supply  the  soft  structures  of  the  thumb. 

Nerves. — Filaments  are  given  to  the  joint  from  the  branches 
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of  the  median  and  radial  nerves  which  supply  the  skin  of  the 
thumb,  and  from  the  branches  of  the  idnar  which  supply  the 
adductor  and  inner  part  of  the  flexor  brevis  poUicis. 

The  Muscles. — The  flexor  longus  poUicis,  the  flexor  brevis 
pollicis,  the  abductor  and  adductor  pollicis,  and  the  extensor 
primi  and  secundi  internodii  pollicis,  all  act  upon  this  articu- 
lation of  the  thumb. 

The  action  of  these  muscles  is  sufl&ciently  explained  by  their 
names,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  group  or  describe 
tliem  further. 

The  Movements. — This  is  more  strictly  a  hinge-joint  than 
the  corresponding  articulations  of  the  fingers.  Flexion  and 
extension  are  the  two  chief  movements.  Very  little  lateral 
movement,  or  abduction  and  adduction^  is  permitted,  and  that 
little  only  when  the  joint  is  slightly  bent  The  abductor  and 
adductor  pollicis,  pulling  upon  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of 
the  thumb,  effect  movement  at  the  carpo-metacarpal  articulation, 
and  act  scarcely  at  all  upon  the  metacarpo-phalangeaL  It  is  in 
consequence  of  the  free  play  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
thumb  at  the  carpus  that  there  is  so  little  lateral  movement 
requisite  here,  so  that  we  see  what  the  thumb  gains  at  the 
carpal  end  of  its  metacarpal  bone  it  loses  at  its  phalangeal 
extremity ;  and  vice  versd,  what  the  fingers  lack  at  the  carpus  is 
made  up  to  them  at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints,  but  not 
sufficiently  to  give  them  the  same  free  and  extensive  move- 
ments possessed  by  the  thumb.  The  similarity  between  the 
motions  of  the  thumb  upon  the  carpus,  and  of  the  phalanges 
of  the  fingers  upon  their  own  metacarpal  bones,  has  been 
assigned  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  considering  the  thumb  to  be 
composed  of  three  phalanges,  which  are  immediately  connected 
with  the  carpus,  i,e,,  without  the  interposition  of  a  meta- 
carpal bone. 

The  IrUer-phalangecd  ArticiUcUions. 

Clastf  Diarthrosia.  Subdiviiionf  Qinglymos. 

The  Bones. — ^The  phcUanges  of  the  first  and  second  rows 
present  at  their  inferior  extremities  a  smooth  trochlear  surface, 
consisting  of  two  lateral  convexities  separated  by  a  shallow 
concave  articular  interspace.  The  articular  surface  is  prolonged 
further  on  the  palmar  than  on  the  dorsal  aspect ;  and  whereas 
it  is  broad  and  extends  across  the  whole  width  of  the  front,  it 
is  much  narrower   on  the  back  of  the  bone.     On  the  sides 


of   this    extremity   there    are    well-marked  rough  depiessions 
for  the  attachment  of  the  lateral  ligaments. 

The  phalanges  of  the  second  and  third  rows  present  at  tlietr 
superior  extremitiea  an  articular  surface,  which  ia  broader  from 
aideto  aide  tlian  from  before  backwards,  and  which  is  divided  into 
two  lateral  concave  smooth  facets  by  an  ardcular  ridge,  wliich 
extends  from  the  posterior  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  articiilap 
surface.  Thus  these  tenninal  facete  at  the  superior  extremities 
of  the  bones  of  the  second  and  third  row  are  adapted  to  fit  oib 
to  the  trochlear  surface  at  the  inferior  extremities  of  the  bone* 
of  the  first  and  second  row,  The  lateral  surface  of  the  supetioE 
end  of  the  second  and  third  phalanges  is  not  excavated, 
but  instead  presenta  a  prominent  rough  border  which  gives 
attachment  to  the  lateral  ligaments. 

TiiK  Lir.AMENTs. — Tlie  phalanges  of  each  finger  and  of 
thumb  are  bound  together  respectively  end  to  end  by  means  at 
an  anterior  flattened  plate  of  fihro-cartilage,  by  two  lateral 
ligamenla  and  by  the  expansion  of  the  extensor  tendon.  Other 
ligamentous  fibres  pass  between  the  phalanges  and  the  skin. 

The  Fibro-taHilage,  or  Glenoid  Ligament. — This  is  sometimes. 
spoken  of  as  the  "  sesamoid  body,"  from  its  taking  the  place  oi 
and  serving  the  same  purposes  (viz.,  giving  leverage  to  tendona, 
and  preventing  posterior  dislocation  of  the  phalanx  to  which  It 
is  united)  as,  the  sesamoid  hones  at  the  metacarpal  phalangeal 
joint  of  the  thumb.  It  resembles  in  position,  connexion,  and 
uses  the  fihro-cartilage  of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints  of 
the  fingers.  Like  it,  it  is  but  slightly  connected  (by  means  of 
fibro-areolar  tissue)  with  the  bone  on  the  proximal  side  of  tho 
joint,  which  it  helps  to  construct,  but  very  firmly  with  the  bona 
on  the  distal  side.  It  blends  with  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the 
joint.  Over  it  passes  the  flexor  tendons,  and  te  its  edges 
connected  the  lateral  boundaries  of  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons; 
Occasionally  a  sesamoid  bone  is  developed  in  the  cartilage 
the  inter-phalangeal  joint  of  the  thumb,  but  seldom,  if  ever, 
those  of  the  joints  of  the  fingers. 

The  lateral  ligaments  are  strong  bands  which  ore  attached 
above  to  the  rough  depressions  on  the  sides  of  the  upper  phalanx 
and  to  the  projecting  lateral  margins  of  the  lower  phalanx  of 
joint,  as  well  as  into  the  edges  of  the  fibro-cartilaginoua  plat«. 
They  are  tense  in  every  position  of  the  joint,  and  entirelj 
prevent  any  lateral  motion. 

Posteriorly,  they  are  connected  with  the  lateral  expanmon 
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the  extensor  tendon,  which  covers  in  the  joint  behind.  Pass- 
ing between  the  deep  surface  of  the  extensor  tendon  and  the 
bone  above  and  below  the  joint,  is  a  little  white  fibro-areolar 
tissue  which  thickens  the  synovial  sac  posteriorly,  and  completes 
the  capsule  where  the  tendon,  by  passing  onwards,  would  other- 
wise leave  it  imperfect. 

CutaneO'phalangeal  Ligaments, — Strong  ligamentous  fibres, 
first  described  I  believe  by  Professor  Cleland,  extend  from  the 
sides  of  the  phalanges  near  their  articulations  and  are  inserted 
into  the  skin  about  the  joints,  more  especially  into  the  thicker 
and  wrinkled  skin  of  their  dorsal  aspect.  These  ligaments 
retain  in  its  place  the  integument  at  the  back  and  sides  of  the 
joints  during  flexion.  They  are  present  about  the  joints  of  the 
thumb  as  well  as  of  the  fingers.  Though  seen  at  the  distal 
joints,  they  are  best  developed  at  the  first  inter-phalangeal 
articulations  of  the  fingers.  The  fibres  are  attached  to  the 
lateral  ridges  of  both  the  phalanges  of  a  joint  and  decussate — 
some  passing  upwards  and  others  downwards — ^as  they  proceed, 
behind  the  digital  artery  and  nerve,  before  spreading  out  into 
the  skin  on  both  palmar  and  dorsal  aspects. 

The  SYNOVIAL  MEftiBRANE  of  each  of  these  joints  is  ample  and 
loose,  and  extends  upwards  a  little  way  along  the  shaft  of  the 
proximal  bone.  It  is  very  thinly  covered  above  the  upper 
margin  of  the  fibro-cartilaginous  plate. 

The  Arteries. — Blood  is  freely  supplied  to  these  joints  by 
little  vessels,  which  after  coming  off  from  the  digital  arteries  run 
along  in  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  one  on  each  side.  These 
little  vessels  anastomose  beneath  the  tendons  at  both  ends  of 
each  phalanx,  and  send  branches  through  the  fibrous  tissue  to 
the  synovial  lining  of  the  joint.  These  vessels  are  very  constant 
and  uniform  in  their  arrangement  and  distribution. 

The  Nerves  are  supplied  from  the  digital  branches  of  the 
corresponding  fingers. 

The  Muscles. — Over  the  joints  between  the  first  and 
second  rows  of  phalanges  there  pass  the  tendons  of  the  muscles 
which  are  inserted  into  the  terminal  phalanges,  as  well  as 
those  which  are  inserted  into  the  second  phalanges.  Their 
actions  are  suflSciently  explained  by  their  names,  and  by  what 
has  gone  before.  It  will  be  sufl&cient  here  to  enumerate  them 
according  to  their  mode  of  insertion.  Thus,  into  the  rough 
lateral  borders  of  the  second  phalanx  of  the  fingers  near  its 
base    is    inserted  the  divided  tendon   of  the  flexor  sublimis 
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digitonun — flexor  perforatus  ;  and  into  the  posterior  aufface  rf 
tile  base  oF  the  same  bone  the  central  slip  of  the  extensor 
cumniunis  digitorimi. 

The  tltuinb  is  usually  spoken  of  as  being  deficient  in  the 
second  phalanx. 

Again,  into  the  anterior  surface  of  the  temunal  phalanx  of 
the  tiiiuub  the  flexor  longns  pollicia  is  fixed  ;  into  the  posterior 
surface  the  extensor  secundi  intemodii  poUicis  is  inserted.  Into 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  ooiTesponding  phalanx  of  each  of 
the  fingers  the  flexor  digitonim  profundus,  the  flexor  per- 
forans,  is  inserted ;  and  into  the  dorsal  surface  tlie  conjoined 
lateral  slips  of  the  extensor  coiiuuunia  digitorum  tendon. 
Nearer  the  carpus  this  tendon  divides  into  tliree  parts,  the  central 
of  which  gets  attached  to  the  base  of  the  second  phalanx, 
■whilst  the  other  twd  pass  on,  reunite,  and  are  flxed  to  the  base 
of  the  last  plialanx.  The  lumbricales  and  interossei  utuscleB 
blend  with  the  extensor  tendon  and  extend  Uie  second  and 
third  phalanges. 

The  Movements. — Flexion  and  extension  are  the  only 
niovemente  possible  at  these  jninta,  Hexion  is  much  more 
free  than  extensiou,  and  can  be  continued  till  the  one  bone 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  other.  The  second  phalanx  can  be 
flexed  through  from  110°  to  115°  upon  the  first,  when  the  first 
is  not  flexed  upon  the  metacarpal  bone.  Extension  is  checked 
when  the  finger  is  straight,  i.e.,  it  cannot  go  beyond  a  right  line. 

The  great  freedom  of  flejcion  is  due  to  the  forward  slope 
and  tlie  greater  anterior  extent  of  the  articular  facet  of  tlie 
inferior  ends  of  the  bones,  and  to  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of 
the  lateral  ligaments  which  pass  a  little  forwards  to  their  inaer* 
tion  into  the  distal  bone. 

It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal 
articulation,  and  at  each  of  the  inter-phalangeal,  the  extreme  of 
flexion  is  reached  when  the  distal  bone  has  been  brought  to  a 
right  angle  with  the  one  next  immediately  above  it ;  and  as  we 
have  foui'  bones  and  three  joints  for  each  finger,  when  the  hand 
is  closed,  the  several  bones  of  each  finger  form  a  four-sided 
figure,  whose  opposite  sides  are  parallel,  and  at  right  angles 
with  the  other  two ;  thus  the  metacarpal  bone  and  the  second 
phalanx  are  parallel  with  each  other,  and  at  right  angles 
to  both  the  first  and  third  phalanges :  simUarly  the  first  and 
third  phalanges  are  pai-allel  with  one  another. 


PART   IV. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

THE  HIP-JOINT. 
Clati,  Duurthrodi.  SubdivUion^  EtiarUirodia» 

The  bones  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  this  joint  are  the 
innominate  and  the  femur ;  the  former  at  its  acetabular  part, 
the  latter  by  its  head  and  neck. 

Acetabulum  is  a  deep  hemispherical  recess  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  os  innominatum,  at  the  spot  where  the  three 
component  parts  of  that  bone  unite.  The  ilium  forms  a  little 
less  than  two-fifths,  the  ischium  a  little  more  than  two-fifths, 
while  the  pubis  completes  the  remaining  one-fifth  of  the  cup- 
shaped  cavity. 

In  the  dry  bone  it  forms  between  170  and  175  degrees  of  a 
circle  ;  but  in  the  recent  state  it  is  deepened,  and  its  orifice  is 
contracted  by  the  fibro-cartilaginous  rim,  called  the  cotyloid 
ligament. 

Its  diameter  varies  in  different  cases,  but  in  the  adult  bone 
is  usually  between  two  and  two  and  a  half  inches. 

Its  direction  is  downwards,  outwards,  and  forwards,  so  that 
it  receives  the  head  of  the  femur  obliquely. 

At  its  deepest  part  the  bone  is  so  thin  that  it  transmits 
light;  but  the  upper  and  posterior  wall  is  formed  by  the 
thickest  and  strongest  part  of  the  os  innominatum,  and  is 
capable  of  bearing  great  weight  and  resisting  immense 
force. 

The  margin  of  the  cavity  reaches  from  the  obturator 
foramen  in  front  and  below,  to  the  constricted  part  of  the 
ilium  above  and  behind;    and  from  the  pectineal    eminence 
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above  and  in  front,  to  the  groove  above  the  tuber  ischii  below 
and  behind.  Adjacent  to  the  obturator  foramen  there  is  a 
notch,  nearly  an  inch  wide,  in  the  rim  of  the  cavity,  converted 
into  a  foramen  by  the  transverse  ligament;  this  notch  is 
nearly  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  margin,  so  that  the  bone  is 
seen  very  nearly  as  in  the  natural  position  in  the  body,  when 
held  with  it  downwards. 

Between  the  pectineal  eminence  and  the  anterior  inferior 
spine  of  the  iliunj,  there  is  an  indentation  in  the  rim  which 
marks  the  place  of  union  of  the  iliac  and  pubic  portions,  and 
over  it  passes  the  ilio-psoas  muscle. 

Between  the  middle  of  the  sciatic  notch  and  the  rim  of  the 
acetabulum  is  a  slightly  marked  transverse  ridge,  showing  the 
line  of  imion  of  the  ischiimi  and  ilium,  which  at  the  anterior 
extremity  forms  often  a  slight  thickening  and  elevation  of  the 
acetabular  rim. 

'  The  outer  surface  of  the  margin  slopes  towards  the  free 
edge,  where  it  is  rounded  off.  It  is  rough  and  uneven,  and 
gives  attachment  to  the  capsular  ligament,  and  above  to  the 
long  tendon  of  the  rectus.  The  inner  edge  of  the  majgin 
where  it  meets  the  external  is  sharply  defined. 

The  acetabulum  is  partly  articular,  partly  non-articular. 
The  articular  portion  is  of  horseshoe  shape,  and  extends  inwards 
from  the  margin,  more  or  less.  It  is  altogether  deficient  at  the 
cotyloid  notch,  which  corresponds  with  the  gap  of  the  horse- 
shoe. It  is  the  widest  at  the  ihac  part,  where  it  is  over  one  inch 
from  without  inwards ;  then  it  very  gradually  gets  narrower 
along  the  ischium,  but  widens  out  again  at  the  ischial  end  of 
the  cotyloid  notch ;  forwards  from  the  pubo-iUac  suture  it 
narrows  more  rapidly,  and  does  not  extend  quite  up  to  the 
pubic  end  of  the  cotyloid  notch.  At  its  narrowest  point  in 
an  adult  bone  it  measures  half  an  inch  in  width.  When 
coated  with  cartilage,  and  fringed  round  with  the  cotyloid 
ligament,  it  fits  very  closely  upon  the  head  of  the  femur,  so  as 
entirely  to  exclude  air  from  between  the  apposed  surfaces  of 
the  bones ;  and  thus  the  joint  derives  support  from  without  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  non-articular  part  extends  from  the  cotyloid  notch  as  a 
rough  recess  in  the  floor  of  the  acetabulum,  and  corresponds  to 
the  area  enclosed  by  the  horseshoe.  It  varies  in  form  and 
size,  but  is  generally  quadrilateral,  with  its  longer  axis  directed 
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upwards  and  somewhat  backwards  from  the  cotyloid  notch ; 
following  the  curve  of  the  bone  it  measures  two  inches  in  this 
direction,  and  about  an  inch  and  three-quartera  tranaversely. 
The  anterior  superior  angle  of  the  recess  is  the  highest  point, 
and  is  situated  above  and  iu  front  of  the  mid-spot  of  the 
cotyloid  notch ;  the  posterior  superior  angle  is  near  the  line 
of  union  of  iJie  ilium  and  ischium,  or  a  little  below  it.  The 
recess  widens  as  it  passes  upwards ;  it  gives  lodgment  to  a 
quantity  of  fatty  tissue,  with  which,  however,  it  is  but  slightly 
connected,  and  is  the  area  over  which  the  ligomentum  teres 
plays,  althoi^h  in  some  cases  it  is  certainly  too  exteusive  to 
allow  the  ligament  to  reach  its  upper  limits. 

The  inner  or  pelvic  surface  of  the  innominate  bone,  where  it 
corresponds  to  the  floor  of  the  acetabulum,  presents  a  trian- 
gular smooth  plane,  from  which,  as  well  as  from  the  obturator 
membrane,  the  internal  obturator  muscle  arises.  Thus  the 
floor  of  the  acetabulum  forms  also  part  of  the  wall  of  the  tnie 
pelvis  by  a  surface  which  looks  upwards  and  inwards,  and  in 
its  posterior  extent  forwards.  It  is  occasionally  perforated  in 
disease  of  the  hip-joint.  In  some  few  cases  it  has  no  doubt 
given  rise  to  the  idea  of  stone  in  the  bladder — an  error  which 
is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  pelvis  beii^  small,  or  laterally 
contracted,  and  the  sound  in  consequence  striking  upon  it 
here. 

Fbmor. — The  head  of  this  bone  forms  DiAoaAn  V. 

two-thirds  of  a  sphere,  the  circumference  of 
which  at  its  base,  i.e.,  where  it  joins  the 
neck,  varies  in  different  specimens  from 
something  less  than  six  inches  to  six  inches 
and  a  half.  It  is  very  smooth,  being  covered 
by  articular  cartilage,  but  the  articular  sur- 
face is  unevenly  distributed,  being  much 
greater  above  the  horizontal  plane  through 
its  centre  than  below  it.  If  a  vertical  line 
be  drawn  so  as  to  skirt  the  prominent  inner 
side  of  the  head,  the  articular  surface  above 
the  point  of  contact  extends  outwards  from 
this  line  about  an  inch  and  two-thirds,  but  below  it  only  about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch.  The  head  bulges  a  littte  at  a  spot 
below  the  dimple  for  the  round  ligament,  otherwise  it  forms  part 
of  a  true  sphere  ;  the  part  above  the  dimple  recedes  outwards. 
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the  part  below  projects  inwards  a  little.  This  construction 
of  the  head,  togetlier  with  the  direction  of  the  neck  of 
the  bone,  and  the  direction  of  the  acetabulum,  as  well  as 
the  notch  in  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum,  are  features 
which  facilitate  dislocation  of  the  thigh  in  positions  of  ad- 
duction. 

The  articular  surface,  where  the  head  is  passing  into  the 
neck  of  the  bone,  is  limited  by  a  sinuous,  not  an  even  outline. 
This  sinuous  outline  only  imperfectly  corresponds  to  the  limits 
of  the  movements  of  the  head  of  the  bone  ;  for  when  these  are 
carried  to  an  extreme  degree  it  passes  within  the  margin  of  the 
acetabulum.  A  little  below  the  level  of  the  anterior  and  upper 
angle  of  the  great  trochanter,  the  articular  cartilage  is  pro- 
longed further  outwards  than  elsewhere.  The  position  of  the 
fossa  for  the  ligamentum  teres  is  just  below  and  behind  the 
middle  point  of  the  articular  surface.  If  two  lines  be  drawn 
at  right  angles  to  one  another,  the  one  vertically  and  the  other 
horizontally,  across  the  middle  point,  the  pit  is  seen  near  this 
point  in  the  lower  and  posterior  quarter.  The  form  of  the 
fossa  in  the  recent  state  is  somewhat  triangular,  the  base  of  the 
triangle  being  in  front  and  nearly  vertical,  while  the  apex  is 
behind ;  the  long  axis  is  directed  nearly  horizontally  back- 
wards, but  with  an  inclination  downwards  as  well  as  back- 
wards. The  fossa  is  usually  larger,  and  is  always  deeper 
before  the  articular  cartUage  has  been  removed  than  in  the 
dried  bone.  It  is  also  deeper  in  front  than  behind,  so  as  to 
resemble  a  little  pit,  with  a  groove  running  off  from  it.  The 
round  ligament  is  attached  only  to  the  anterior  part  of  the 
fossa,  i,e,,  the  pit,  and  lies  in  the  posterior  part  of  it,  i,e,,  the 
groove,  only  when  the  ligament  is  in  action,  viz.,  in  flexion, 
with  outward  rotation.  In  the  bottom  of  the  dimple  are  two 
or  three  foramina  for  bloodvessels. 

The  neck  of  the  femur  is  inclined  to  the  shaft  at  an  angle 
of  125^  It  is  cyUndrical  near  the  head,  and  becomes  flattened 
as  it  proceeds  outwards.  It  is  deeper  vertically  than  hori- 
zontally in  its  outer  half ;  it  is  convex  in  front,  concave 
behind ;  is  marked  on  the  middle  of  its  anterior  surface  by  a 
slight  depression  for  the  ilio-psoas  muscle,  and  outside  this, 
near  the  root  of  the  trochanter,  there  is  a  heaping-up  of  bone 
sometimes  called  the  tubercle  of  the  femur,  which  gives  origin 
to  the  tendon  of  the  vastus  extemus  muscle. 
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The  neck  is  overhung  above  and  behind  by  the  posterior  and 
upper  half  of  the  great  trochanter,  and  in  the  angle  between 
them  is  the  deep  digital  fossa.  Into  this  fossa  the  tendon  of 
the  external  obturator  is  inserted  after  it  has  passed  upwards 
over  the  smooth  outer  third  of  the  back  of  the  neck,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  bursa.  On  the  upper  surface  of  the 
neck  are  numerous  large  foramina  for  the  passage  of  nutrient 
vessels.  At  the  root  of  the  neck  in  front  is  the  anterior  inter- 
trochanteric, which  is  continued  into  the  spiral,  line  ;  behind 
is  the  posterior  inter-trochanteric  line. 

The  imder  surface  of  the  neck  forms  with  the  inner  side  of 
the  shaft  a  well-marked  curve  or  arch,  which  increases  the 
strength  of  the  bone,  while  it  gives  grace  to  the  outline  of  the 
lower  limb. 

By  placing  the  finger  on  the  neck  of  the  femur  immediately 
below  the  fossa  for  the  ligamentum  teres,  the  bone  balances  so 
that  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  condyles  are  on  the  same 
level,  and  can  together  rest  evenly  on  a  flat  surface. 

The  length  of  the  neck  varies ;  behind,  it  is  about  two 
inches  and  three-quarters  ;  below,  about  three  inches  ;  while  in 
front  and  above  it  is  much  less.  As  has  been  remarked,  the 
articular  surface  of  the  head  extends  furthest  on  the  upper  and 
anterior  aspects,  and  this  helps  to  give  the  under  and  posterior 
sides  of  the  neck  greater  length* 

It  is  owing  to  the  obliquity  of  the  neck  and  the  inclination 
of  the  acetabulum  that  there  is  but  little  loss  of  supporting 
power  during  flexion,  as  the  head  of  the  femur  in  this  move- 
ment rotates  within,  instead  of  being  displaced  from  the 
acetabulum,  as  would  necessarily  be  the  case  if  the  axis  of  the 
head  and  neck  had  been  in  a  line  with  that  of  the  shaft, 
and  the  head  had  then  supported  the  acetabulum  on  its 
summit. 

It  is  owing  to  the  obliquity,  together  with  the  length  of  the 
neck,  that  room  is  made  between  the  thigh  bones  for  the 
adductor  muscles  ;  and  to  the  length — the  trochanters  thereby 
being  removed  from  the  joint — ^that  greater  leverage  is  given 
to  the  muscles  inserted  into  those  prominences,  and  that  a  wide 
range  of  movement  is  possible. 

Ligaments. — ^There  are  three  ligaments  and  a  circum- 
ferential or  marginal  fibro-cartilage  in  the  hip-joint;  these 
are  named  the  capsular  and  the  transverse  ligaments,  and  the 
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ligameatum  teres  or  round  ligament ;  the  cotyloid  fibro-cartila 
is  also  generally,  though  improperly,  spoken  of  as  a  ligament 

The  capsular  ligament  is  at  once  the  strongest,  and  yet  one 
the  weakest,  ligaments  in  the  body.  Besides  complete 
covering  the  articular  portions  of  the  bones,  it  also  enclof 
the  li^mentum  teres  and  the  cotyloid  cartilage,  while 
partially  springs  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  transvei 
ligament.  It  is  lai^  and  somewhat  loose,  so  that  in  eve 
position  of  the  limb  some  portion  of  it  is  relaxed.  At  i 
pelvis,  it  is  attached  near  to,  but  at  a  slightly  varying  d 
tance  from,  the  edge  of  the  acetabulum.  Thus  sapenoi 
it  reaches  as  high  as  Uie  base  of  the  anterior  inferior  ili 
spine,  thence  it  curves  backwards  and  becomee  blend 
with  the  deep  surface  of  the  long  tendon  of  the  rect 
femoris  muscle.  Posteriorly  it  is  only  a  few  lines  from  t 
acetabular  rim,  and  is  firmly  &xeA  to  the  bodies  of  the  iliu 
and  ischium.  Inferiorly  it  is  attached  to  the  upper  lip  of  tl 
groove  between  the  acetabulum  and  tuberosity  of  the  ischiui 
in  which  the  posterior  or  lower  edge  of  the  belly  of  tl 
obturator  extemus  muscle  is  compressed  during  extension 
the  limb.  Thus  it  reaches  the  transverse  liniment,  to  tl 
outer  surface  of  wliich  it  is  firmly  blended,  and  frequent 
several  long  stout  fibres  are  prolonged  over  the  notch  to  tl 
obturator  fascia  to  which  they  are  firmly  attached.  Anterior) 
it  la  attached  to  the  pubis  near  the  notch,  to  the  pecttne 
eminence,  and  from  this  backwards  along  the  pubis  to  tl 
base  of  the  inferior  iliac  spine.  From  the  superficial  aspei 
of  the  capsule  on  the  posterior  part,  a  thin  but  strong  straCu: 
extends  beneath  the  gluteus  minimus  and  small  rotators,  1 
be  attached  above  to  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium  higher  iha 
the  long  tendon  of  the  rectus,  and  behind  to  the  ilium  an 
ischium,  nearly  as  far  back  as  the  sciatic  notch.  As  th 
expansion  passes  over  the  long  tendon  of  the  rectus,  part  i 
the  origin  of  the  muscle  may  correctly  be  described  as  beii 
within  the  substance  or  between  the  layers  of  the  capsule. 

At  th*  femur,  the  capsule  is  fixed  to  the  anterior  portion  i 
the  upper  border  of  the  great  trochanter,  and  to  the  tuberc 
of  the  femur  close  to  the  insertion  of  the  gluteus  minimi 
and  the  origin  of  the  vastus  externus,  with  slips  from  each  * 
which  it  is  blended.     Thence  it  runs  along  the  upper  an 
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outer  part  of  the  anterior  inter-trochanteric  line,  but  it  soon 
gets  below  it,  and  at  the  inner  border  of  the  femur  is  on  the 
level  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  small  trochanter.  It  is  then 
inclined  upwards  and  backwards  along  an  oblique  line  two- 
thirds  of  an  inch  in  front  of  the  small  trochanter,  to  reach  the 
back  of  the  neck ;  here  it  is  attached  above  the  posterior  inter- 
trochanteric line  at  a  distance  varjdng  from  half  an  inch,  at 
the  lower  and  upper  ends,  to  over  two-thirds  of  an  inch  oppo- 
site the  -middle  of  that  line. 

Several  strong  fibres  containing  fatty  tissue  between  them 
are  fixed  at  the  inner  side  of  the  digital  fossa,  beneath  the 
small  external  rotator  tendons;  they  are  continuous  in  front 
with  the.  fibres  attached  to  the  anterior  superior  angle  of  the 
trochanter. 

After  laying  open  the  capsule  it  is  seen  that  some  of  the 
deeper  fibres  of  this  ligament  are  reflected  upwards  along  the 
neck,  so  as  to  be  attached  to  the  femur  much  nearer  its  head« 
These  reflected  fibres  occur  at  three  places,  one  corresponding 
in  position  to  the  middle  of  the  ilio-femoral  ligament,  another 
to  the  pectineo-femoral,  and  the  third  on  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  neck.  A  thin  fold  of  synovial  membrane  stretches 
between  the  reflected  and  the  unreflected  fibres  of  the  capsule. 
There  are  also  to  be  seen  encircling  more  or  less  of  the  capsule, 
but  more  especially  the  anterior  and  upper  parts,  many  obliquely 
transverse  fibres.  These  are  placed  superficial  to  the  fibres 
passing  from  ilium  to  femur ;  several  of  them  blend  with  the 
inner  portion  of  the  ilio-femoral  ligament  near  the  femur,  and 
above  are  lost  beneath  the  expansion  from  the  gluteus  and 
vastus  extemus  to  the  capsule. 

In  thickness  and  strength  the  capsule  varies  extremely  in 
different  parts;  thus,  if  two  lines  be  drawn,  one  from  the 
anterior  inferior  iliac  spine  to  the  inner  border  of  the  femur 
near  the  lesser  trochanter,  the  other  from  the  anterior  part  of 
the  groove  for  the  external  obturator  (i.e.,  the  upper  part  of  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium)  to  the  digital  fossa,  all  the  ligament 
outside  and  above  those  lines  is  very  thick  and  strong ;  whereas 
all  to  the  inner  side  and  below,  except  along  the  narrow 
pectineo-femoral  band,  is  very  thin  and  weak,  so  that  the  head 
of  the  bone  can  be  seen  through  it.  It  is  thickest  in  the  course 
of  the  ilio-femoral  ligament,  at  the  outer  part  of  which  it  is 
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over  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness;  it  becomes  thinner 
towards  the  lower  border  of  the  ischio-femoral  band,  although 
here  it  is  seldom  less  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick 
near  the  acetabulum,  where  the  fibres  are  extremely  well- 
marked. 

There  are  three  sets  of  auxiliary  fibres,  which  have  been 
already  alluded  to  under  separate  names — ^viz.,  ilio-femoral, 
ischio-femoral,  and  pectineo-femoraL 

The  ilio-femoral  band  is  the  longest  and  widest,  as  well  as 
the  thickest  of  the  three.  Above  it  is  connected  in  a  curved 
line  (with  the  convexity  upwards),  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in 
length,  to  the  ilium  immediately  below  and  behind  the  anterior 
inferior  spine ;  thence  it  extends  obliquely  downwards  and 
outwards  to  the  front  of  the  trochanter  major,  and  the  anterior 
trochanteric  and  spiral  lines  as  far  as  the  inner  border  of  the 
shaft  Its  fibres  have  not  all  the  same  degree  of  obliquity,  for 
those  which  are  highest  on  the  ilium  have  also  the  highest 
femoral  attachment,  and  vice  versd ;  so  that  the  uppermost 
fibres  are  shorter  and  more  nearly  transverse  than  the  rest ; 
the  central  fibres  take  a  straight  course,  and  are  fixed  to  the 
femur,  where  the  spiral  joins  with  the  inter-trochanteric  line. 
This  varying  obliquity  of  the  fibres,  together  with  some  accu- 
mulation of  the  fibres  both  along  the  inner  and  outer  borders 
of  the  band  near  the  femur,  possibly  explains  how  it  has  come 
to  be  described  as  the  Y"8^^P^<i  ligament.  It  has  been  said  to 
resemble  an  inverted  Y>  one  arm  of  which  is  supposed  to  be 
attached  near  the  trochanter  major,  and  the  other  to  the  spiral 
line  near  the  inner  border  of  the  femur,  with  but  little,  if  any, 
ligamentous  tissue  between  them.  This,  however,  is  not 
correct,  for  although  the  appearance  may  be  produced  by 
dissection  (and  especially  if  the  strong  dense  fibres  between 
the  capsule  and  gluteus  minimus,  and  between  the  long  tendon 
of  the  rectus  and  the  tendon  of  origin  of  the  vastus  extemus, 
be  not  removed),  it  does  not  naturally  exist.  About  the  centre 
of  the  band,  near  its  attachment  to  the  trochanteric  line,  is  an 
aperture  leading  into  the  joint  It  is  very  constant,  and 
transmits  the  transverse  branch  of  the  external  circimiflex 
artery  through  the  ilio-femoral  ligament  into  the  joint 
This   portion   of   the    capsule   limits  extension,  and  by  pre- 
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venting  the  natural  tendencr  of  ike  tnmk  to  roll  hacb- 
wanb  >m  tbe  tbigb  bones  in  tbe  erect  [lostore.  it  does  away 
with  the  necessity  of  mnscuW  power  fur  tha  [luriKMe.  It  is 
made  tense  in  every  posilion  fif  extension  except  when  aUlnc- 
tion  is  combined  with  extension,  and  Uien  tiie  ouUr  filires 
are  relaxe^L  Abduction  might  be  described  as  flexion  out- 
wards, so  that  the  points  of  attachment  of  the  outer  fibres  are 
approximated.  When  adduction  is  oomtdned  with  complete  ex- 
tension the  points  of  attachment  separate,  and  the  whole  ligament 
(but  especially  the  inner  portion  of  it)  is  put  upon  the  stretch. 
Tbe  outer  fibres  are  tightened  in  outwatd  rotation  even  daring 
flexion.  In  extension  with  outward  rotation  the  whole  ilio- 
femoral baud  is  t^ht,  but  as  flexion  is  increased  the  outer 
fibres  become  more  and  more  tense  as  the  inner  ones  are 
relaxed.  In  rotation  inwards  the  inner  fibres  of  tlie  ligament 
receive  most  of  the  strain. 

The  ischio- femoral  band  is  formed  by  very  strong  fibres 
attached  aU  along  the  upper  border  of  the  groove  for  the 
external  obturator,  and  to  the  ischial  margin  of  the  acetabulum 
above  the  groove.  The  highest  of  these  incline  a  little 
upwards  ta  they  pass  outwards  to  be  fixed  to  the  trochanter 
in  front  of  the  insertion  of  the  pyriformia  tendon ;  the 
other  fibres,  as  they  pass  outwarda,  curve  more  and  more 
upwards,  and  are  fixed  to  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
neck  internal  to  the  digital  fossa,  where  Uiey  are  blended  with 
the  tendons  of  insertion  of  the  external  rotators.  When  the 
femur  is  flexed  these  fibres  pass  in  almost  straight  lines  to 
their  femoral  attachment,  and  are  spread  out  uniformly  over 
the  head  of  the  bone ;  but  in  extension  of  the  thigh  they 
wind  upwards  over  tlie  back  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur 
in  a  zonular  manner,  and  form  quite  a  folded  hand  along  tlie 
lower  border  of  the  ligament. 

This  band  does  not  limit  simple  flexion,  nor  is  it  made  tight 
until  adduction  or  rotation  inwards  is  combined  with  flexion. 
In  flexion  with  rotation  outwards,  or  with  alnluction,  it  is  quite 
relaxed,  as  it  is  also  in  extension. 

Betweeu  the  ilio-  aud  the  ischio-feraoral  bands  the  capsule  is 
stout  and  strong,  and  with  it  here,  near  tbe  acelabidum,  is  incor- 
porated Uie  long  tendon  of  the  rectus ;  while  at  the  femoral 
eud  the  longitudinal  fibres  composing  it  are  concentrated  to  a 
narrow  insertion    into  the  ridgo  ou   tJie   front   border  of  the 
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venting  the  natural  tendency  of  the  trunk  to  roll  back- 
warils  on  the  thigh  Ixines  in  the  erect  jmature,  it  does  away 
with  the  necessity  of  muscular  power  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
modi.-,  tense  in  uvery  position  of  extension  except  when  abduc- 
tion is  combined  with  extension,  and  tlien  the  outer  fibres 
are  relaxed-  Abduction  might  be  described  as  flexion  out- 
wards, so  that  the  points  of  attachment  of  the  outer  fibres  are 
approximated.  When  adduction  is  combined  with  complete  ex- 
tension the  points  of  attachment  separate,  and  the  whole  ligament 
(but  especially  the  inner  portion  of  it)  is  put  upon  the  stretch. 
The  outer  fibres  are  tightened  in  outward  rotation  even  during 
flexion.  In  extension  with  outward  rotation  the  whole  ilio- 
femoral band  is  tight,  but  as  flexion  is  increased  the  out«r 
fibres  become  more  and  more  tense  as  the  inner  ones  are 
relaxed.  In  rotation  inwards  the  inner  fibres  of  the  ligament 
receive  most  of  the  strain. 

The  iscliio-femoral  hand  is  formed  by  very  strong  fibres 
attac)ied  all  along  the  upper  border  of  the  groove  for  the 
external  obturator,  and  to  the  iachiaJ  margin  of  the  acetabulum 
above  the  groove.  Tlie  h^hest  of  these  incline  a  little 
upwards  as  they  pass  outwards  to  be  fixed  to  the  trochanter 
in  front  of  the  insertion  of  tlie  pyritonuis  tendon ;  the 
other  fibres,  as  they  pass  outwards,  cur\'e  more  and  more 
upwards,  and  are  fixed  to  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
neck  internal  to  the  digital  fossa,  where  they  are  blended  with 
tlie  tendons  of  insertion  of  the  exterual  rotators.  When  the 
femur  is  flexed  these  fibres  pass  in  almost  straight  lines  to 
their  femoral  attachment,  and  are  spread  out  uniformly  over 
the  head  of  the  hone ;  but  in  extension  of  the  thigh  they 
wind  upwards  over  the  back  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femui 
in  a  zonular  maimer,  and  form  quite  a  folded  band  along  the 
lower  border  of  the  ligament. 

This  band  does  not  limit  simple  flexion,  nor  is  it  made  tight 
until  adduction  or  rotation  inwards  is  combined  with  flexion. 
In  flexion  with  rotation  outwards,  or  with  abduction,  it  is  quite 
relaxed,  as  it  is  also  in  extension. 

Between  the  ilio-  and  the  iscliio-femoml  bands  the  capsule  ia 
stout  and  strong,  and  with  it  here,  near  the  acetabulimi,  is  incor- 
porated the  long  tendon  of  the  rectus ;  while  at  the  femoral 
end  the  longitudinal  fibres  composing  it  are  concentrated  to  a 
narrow  insertion    into   the  riilge  ou   the   front   border  of  the 
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over  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  tliickneas;  it  becomes  tliimt 
towards  the  lower  border  of  the  iBchio-femoral  band,  althoui 
here  it  is  eeldom  less  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thii 
near  the  acetabulum,  where  the  fibrea  are  extremely  we 
marked.  l 

There  are  three  seta  of  auxiliary  fibres,  which  have  ti^ 
already  alluded  to  under  sepnrate  names — viz.,  illo-femoM 
iecliio-femoral,  and  pectineo-femoraL 

The  ilio-femoral  band  is  the  longest  and  widest,  as  i 
the  thickest  of  tlie  three.  Above  it  is  connected  in  e 
line  (with  the  convexity  upwards),  two-thirds  of  an  inch^ 
length,  to  the  ilium  immediately  below  and  behind  the  anted 
inferior  spine  ;  thence  it  extends  obliquely  downwards  w 
outwards  to  the  front  of  the  trochanter  major,  and  the  anteri 
trochanteric  and  spiral  lines  as  far  as  the  inner  border  of  t 
shaft.  Its  fibres  have  not  all  the  same  degree  of  obliquity,  1 
those  which  are  highest  on  the  ilium  have  also  the  hi^ 
femoral  attachment,  and  vice  ivrsd ;  so  that  the  uppermt 
fibres  are  shorter  and  more  nearly  transverse  than  the  m 
the  central  fibres  take  a  straight  coxuse,  and  are  fixed  to  t 
femur,  where  the  ajiii-al  joins  witlj  tlie  inter-trochanteiic  Hi 
This  varying  obhquity  of  the  fibres,  together  with  some  aoq 
mulation  of  the  fibres  both  along  the  inner  and  outer  boidi 
of  the  band  near  the  femur,  possibly  explains  bow  it  has  oc^ 
to  be  described  as  the  Y'S''*f*'^  ligament.  It  has  been  saidn 
resemble  an  inverted  y,  one  arm  of  which  is  supposed  ta\ 
attached  near  the  trochanter  major,  and  the  other  to  the  sj^ 
line  near  the  inner  border  of  the  femur,  with  but  little,  if  ax 
ligamentous  tissue  between  them.  This,  however,  is  n 
correct,  for  although  the  a]ipearaDce  may  be  produced  1 
dissection  (and  especially  if  the  strong  dense  fibres  betwa 
the  capsule  and  gluteus  minimus,  and  between  the  long  tendi 
of  the  rectus  and  the  tendon  of  origin  of  the  vastus  exte  " 
be  not  removed),  it  does  not  naturally  exist.  About  the  c 
of  the  band,  near  it«  attachment  to  the  trochanteric  line, 
aperture  leading  into  the  joint.  It  is  very  constant,  . 
transmits  the  transverse  branch  of  tlie  external  circun 
artery  through  the  Uio-femoral  ligament  into  the  jd 
This    portion    of    the    capsule    limita  extension,  and   by  ] 
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venting  the  natural  tendency  of  the  tinink  to  roll  back- 
wards on  the  thigh  bones  in  the  erect  posture,  it  does  away 
with  the  necessity  of  muscular  power  for  this  purpose.  It  ia 
made  tense  in  every  position  of  extension  except  when  abduc- 
tion is  combined  with  extension,  and  then  the  outer  fibres 
are  relaxed.  Abduction  might  be  described  as  flexion  out- 
wards, so  that  the  points  of  attachment  of  the  outer  fibres  are 
approximated.  When  adduction  is  combined  with  complete  ex- 
tension the  points  of  attachment  separate,  and  the  whole  ligament 
(but  especially  the  inner  portion  of  it)  is  put  upon  the  stretch. 
The  outer  fibres  are  tightened  in  outward  rotation  even  during 
flexion.  In  extension  with  outward  rotation  the  whole  ilio- 
femoral band  is  tight,  but  as  flexion  is  increased  the  outer 
fibres  become  more  and  more  tense  as  the  inner  ones  are 
relaxed.  In  rotation  inwards  the  inner  fibres  of  the  ligament 
receive  most  of  the  strain. 

The  ischio-femoral  band  is  formed  by  very  strong  fibres 
attached  all  along  the  upper  border  of  the  groove  for  the 
external  obturator,  and  to  the  ischial  margin  of  the  acetabulum 
above  the  groove.  The  highest  of  these  incline  a  little 
upwards  as  they  pass  outwards  to  be  fixed  to  the  trochanter 
in  front  of  the  insertion  of  the  pyriformis  tendon;  the 
other  fibres,  as  they  pass  outwards,  curve  more  and  more 
upwards,  and  are  fixed  to  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
neck  internal  to  the  digital  fossa,  where  they  are  blended  with 
the  tendons  of  insertion  of  the  external  rotators.  When  the 
femur  is  flexed  these  fibres  pass  in  almost  straight  lines  to 
their  femoral  attachment,  and  are  spread  out  uniformly  over 
the  head  of  the  bone;  but  in  extension  of  the  thigh  they 
wind  upwards  over  the  back  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur 
in  a  zonular  manner,  and  form  quite  a  folded  band  along  the 
lower  border  of  the  ligament. 

This  band  does  not  limit  simple  flexion,  nor  is  it  made  tight 
until  adduction  or  rotation  inwards  is  combined  with  flexion. 
In  flexion  with  rotation  outwards,  or  with  abduction,  it  is  quite 
relaxed,  as  it  is  also  in  extension. 

Between  the  ilio-  and  the  ischio-femoral  bands  the  capsule  is 
stout  and  strong,  and  with  it  here,  near  the  acetabulum,  is  incor- 
porated the  long  tendon  of  the  rectus ;  while  at  the  femoral 
end  the  longitudinal  fibres  composing  it  are  concentrated  to  a 
narrow  insertion   into  the  ridge  on   the  front  border  of  the 
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trochanter  close  to  the  glutens  minimus.  It  is  this  portion 
of  the  capsule  which  is  greatly  strengthened  by  a  strong  fasci- 
culus of  fibres  passing  from  the  imder  surface  of  the  gluteus 
minimus  to  the  capsule  half-way  between  the  iliac  and 
femoral  attachments ;  while  further  forwards,  and  near  to  the 
outer  edge  of  the  ilio-femoral  ligament,  a  tendinous  band, 
closely  blended  with  the  surface  of  the  capsule,  sta^tcfaes 
between  the  upper  extremity  of  the  tendon  of  origin  of  the 
vastus  extemus  and  the  long  tendon  of  the  rectus.  By  this 
band  traction  on  either  of  these  tendons  moves  the  other  in 
the  dissected  joint,  so  that  it  is  possible  there  is  some  direct 
association  in  their  action.  This  part  of  the  capsule  assists 
the  ilio-femoral  ligament  in  limiting  extension,  but  it  is  made 
tighter  in  adduction,  especially  in  adduction  combined  with 
slight  flexion,  e.^.,  the  stand-at-ease  position  of  the  limb  upon 
which  the  weight  of  the  body  is  not  resting. 

The  pectineo-femoral  band  is  a  distinct  but  narrow  set  of 
fibres,  individually  less  marked  than  those  of  either  the  ilio- 
femoral or  ischio-femoral  ligaments.  They  are  fixed  above  to 
the  anterior  border  of  the  pectineal  eminence  reaching  down  as 
far  as  the  pubic  end  of  the  cotyloid  notch  ;  to  the  neck  of  the 
femur  they  are  attached  above  and  behind  the  ilio-femoral 
ligament,  with  the  lowermost  fibres  of  which  they  blend.  It 
is  put  upon  the  stretch  in  abduction,  whether  combined 
with  flexion  or  extension ;  it  is  very  tight  in  abduction  com- 
bined with  rotation  outwards  and  flexion,  and  abduction  with 
slight  simple  flexion.  In  both  these  latter  positions  the  head 
of  the  bone  is  in  great  part  out  of  the  acetabulum,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  fibres  of  this  band ;  whilst  both  the  ischio-  and 
ilio-femoral  bands  are  relaxed. 

The  fibres  of  all  these  auxiliary  bands  are  superficial  to,  but 
inseparably  blended  with,  the  rest  of  the  capsular  ligament ; 
in  fact,  although  called  by  distinct  names,  they  are  in  no  way 
distinct  ligaments,  but  merely  very  greatly  thickened  portions 
of  the  capsule."*^    The  ilio-femoral  fibres  and  the  ischio-femoral. 


*  To  one  instance,  described  in  the  eighth  volume  of  *' Journal  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology**  (p.  134),  an  abnormal  ligament  was  observed  stretching  from 
the  ischium  to  the  trochanter,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  capsule  in  its  posterior 
half. 
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near  the  ischium,  are  very  distinguishable  by  their  greater 
coarseness.  The  ilio-femoral  and  pectineo-femoral  bands,  and  the 
pubic  rim  of  the  acetabulum,  enclose  a  triangular  space  where 
the  capsule  is  thinnest.  This  part  is  never  tightly  stretched 
in  any  position  of  the  joint ;  over  it  the  ilio-psoas  muscle  passes, 
only  separated  from  it  by  a  bursa,  which  sometimes  communi- 
cates with  the  synovial  sac. 

The  capsule,  opposite  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  neck 
of  the  femur,  especially  near  its  attachment  to  the  back  of 
the  femoral  neck,  and  again  opposite  the  cotyloid  notch,  is 
very  thin.  It  is,  however,  thickened  near  the  transverse  liga- 
ment by  some  curved  and  decussating  fibres,  which  arise  from 
each  extremity  of  the  ligament ;  the  hinder  ones  pass  forwards 
and  blend  with  the  pectineo-femoral  band  in  the  middle  of  its 
course,  those  which  arise  in  front  are  lost  on  the  under  and 
back  part  of  the  capsule.  Some  extra  fibres  from  the  border 
of  the  external  obturator  groove  help  to  strengthen  the  under 
part  of  the  capsule,  and  are  lost  upon  it.  In  nearly  every 
position  of  the  joint  it  is  relaxed,  but  there  is  one,  viz., 
extreme  flexion  combined  with  abduction,  in  which  it  has 
to  resist  the  head  of  the  bone  when  all  the  rest  of  the 
capside,  except  the  pectineo-femoral  ligament,  is  quite  relaxed. 
Such  a  position  is  assumed  when  the  thigh  is  thrown  side- 
ways over  the  arm  of  an  easy-chair,  or  when  sitting  in  a  hip- 
bath with  the  thighs  apart,  and  the  knee  bent  over  the  edge, 
or  in  stooping  low  with  the  legs  wide  apart. 

The  capsular  ligament  is  supported  externally  by  muscles 
and  tendons  on  every  side,  and  by  several  of  them  great  addi- 
tional strength  is  given  to  the  joint.  Some  of  them,  from  being 
closely  connected  with  the  ligament,  serve  to  raise  it  during 
the  movement  of  the  joint,  and  thus  prevent  it  from  being 
pinched  against  the  edge  of  the  acetabulum. 

In  front  is  the  ilio-psoas  muscle,  the  sheath  of  which  is 
adherent  to  the  capsule,  while  the  iliacus  in  part  arises  from  it. 
Above  are  the  rectus  femoris,  the  slip  from  the  vastus  extemus 
to  the  long  head  of  the  rectus,  and  the  gluteus  minimus  with 
its  strong  fibrous  connexion  with  the  capsule.  Above  and 
behind  are  the  pyriformis  (a  slip  from  which  joins  the  tendon  of 
the  small  gluteal),  and  behind  the  internal  obturator  and 
gemeUi.     The  obturator  intemus  is  by  far  the  strongest  of  all 
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the  small  rotators,  and  acts  much  like  a  ligament,  owing  to  the 
extension  backwards  of  many  of  the  ultimate  fibres  of  its  several 
tendons  well-nigh  to  the  bony  origin  of  the  muscle  ;  the  four  or 
five  closely  formed  tendons  which  pass  over  the  ischial  groove 
result  from  the  blending  of  eight  or  nine  strong  bands,  which 
are  seen  on  raising  the  muscle  from  its  origin;  these  bands 
radiate  along  the  borders  and  the  body  of  the  muscle,  and 
extend  from  within  a  short  distance  of  its  extreme  limits,  while 
they  again  are  composed  of  individual  slender  fibres,  'which 
pass  from  origin  to  insertion  of  the  muscle.  Its  power  of 
resistance  too  is  increased  by  the  play  of  the  tendons  over  the 
trochlear  groove  of  the  isohimn,  whereby  strain  on  tJie 
muscles  is  diminished. 

Below,  and  behind,  the  external  obturator  muscle  passes  over 
the  capsule ;  some  few  of  its  upper  fibres  are  inserted  into  the 
under  part  of  the  Ugament,  and  a  dense  band  of  fibro-cellular 
tissue,  extending  from  the  groove  to  the  digital  fossa,  connects 
its  sheath  with  the  capsule  along  the  posterior  border  of  the 
muscle.  As  the  tendon  of  the  muscle  approaches  the  digital 
fossa,  it  turns  on  its  own  axis  and  rests  on  the  neck  of  the 
femur  along  the  line  of  attachment  of,  and  beyond  the 
capsule. 

T?u  ligamentum  teres,  or  round  ligament,  is  an  inter-articular 
flat  band,  which  extends  from  the  acetabular  notch  to  the 
dimple  in  the  head  of  the  femur.  At  the  acetabulum  it  has 
two  bony  attachments,  one  on  each  side  of  the  notch,  while 
intermediate  fibres  spring  from  the  under  surface  of  the  trans- 
verse ligament ;  indeed,  some  lowermost  fibres  of  the  trans- 
verse ligament  consist  of  these  intermediate  fibres  of  the 
round  ligament.  It  is  usually  about  one  and  a  half  to  one 
inch  and  three-quarters  long.  To  the  acetahdum,  on  the  pubic 
side  of  the  notch,  it  is  fixed  to  the  acetabular  surface,  imme- 
diately below  the  articular  cartilage.  On  the  ischial  side  it  is  also 
fixed  close  to  the  notch,  immediately  below  the  articular  facet, 
but  several  of  the  fibres  arise  outside  the  cavity,  below  and  in 
connexion  with  the  origin  of  the  transverse  ligament,  where  it 
is  also  continuous  with  the  capsular  ligament  and  periosteum  of 
the  ischium.  The  posterior  or  iscliial  portion  is  much  stronger 
than  the  anterior  or  pubic,  but  it  is  not  strictly  correct  to  say 
that  the  origin  is  bifid,  as  between  the  posterior  and  anterior 
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bands  there  are  the  fibres  connected  with  the  under  edge  of  the 
transverse  ligament.  To  the  femur  the  ligament  is  attached  at  the 
anterior  part  (t.«.,  the  pit)  of  the  dimple  in  the  head,  as  well  as  to 
the  cartilage  which  forms  the  margin  of  this  part  of  the  dimple. 
Its  axis  of  insertion  corresponds  to  the  base  of  the  triangular- 
shaped  diinple ;  the  ischial  fibres  pass  chiefly  into  the  upper 
angle,  the  pubic  fasciculus  into  the  anterior  and  lower  angle. 

In  connexion  with  the  ligamentum  teres  the  fatty  tissue  at  the 
bottom  of  the  rough  recess  in  the  acetabulum  requires  a  word 
of  notice.  It  foims  quite  a  thick  quadrangular  pad  or  cushion^ 
which  occupies  all  the  non-articular  portioil  of  the  cavity,  and 
projects  outwards,  beneath  the  transverse  ligament,  through  the 
acetabular  notch.  Into  it  pass  the  articular  nerves  and  arteries, 
which,  as  they  enter  the  cavity  to  run  along  the  round  liga- 
ment to  the  head  of  the  femur,  lie  between  the  bony  origins 
of  the  ligamentum  teres,  and  beneath  its  connexion  with  the 
transverse  ligament.  The  synovial  membrane  which  covers 
the  fatty  cushion  is  of  unusual  thickness ;  from  the  cushion, 
as  well  as  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  transverse  ligament,  the 
synovial  membrane  is  reflected  along  the  round  ligament  to 
the  head  of  the  femur.  The  part  of  the  membrane  reflected 
from  the  cushion  does  not  cleave  closely  to  the  round  liga- 
ment, but  forms  a  triangular  fold,  the  apex  of  which  is  at  the 
dimple  in  the  head  of  the  femur ;  one  side  is  continuous  with 
the  round  ligament,  and  the  other,  free,  looks  towards  the  back 
of  the  acetabulum ;  while  the  flat  surfaces  (in  the  erect  pos- 
ture) face  towards  and  from  the  lower  part  of  the  femoral  head. 
The  ligamentum  teres  presents  the  appearance  of  two  trian- 
gular planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  one  formed  by  the 
broad  fibrous  ligament,  and  the  other  by  the  reflected  synovial 
membrane  as  described  above.  The  ligamentum  teres  is  shut 
out  from  the  synovial  cavity  of  the  joint  by  the  reflected 
membrane,  as  the  lungs  ai-e  by  the  pleura,  and  the  abdominal 
viscera  by  the  peritoneum. 

The  iLse  of  the  ligamentum  teres  is  to  check  rotation  outwards 
during  flexion,  and  adduction  during  flexion.  As  a  ligament 
can  only  be  in  use  when  it  is  tight,  and  as  there  have  been 
various  and  very  difi'erent  opinions  published  as  to  the  posi- 
tions which  the  joint  is  in  when  the  round  ligament  is  tight,  I 
shall  give  the  results  of  different  modes  of  examination. 
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When  examined  after  diviaion  of  the  entire  ciicnmfeTenoe 
of  the  capsule,  the  round  ligament  is  on  stretch  during 
extension,  and  adduction  in  the  nearly  extended  position. 
During  simple  extension,  the  ischial  band  is  alone  tense ; 
during  extension  with  adduction,  the  rest  becomes  tense  also. 

After  ti'ephining  the  acetabidum,  removing  the  fat  and 
synovial  membrane  corresponding  to  the  exdsed  bone,  and 
dividing  the  fibres  of  the  ilio-femoral  ligament  through  part  of 
its  thickness,  then  adduction  in  the  nearly  extended  position 
brings  the  ligament  tight,  though  perhaps  not  so  tight  as 
rotation  outwards  with  flexion.  But  if  the  ilio-femoral  liga- 
ment be  left  imtouched,  so  that  it  offers  its  full  resistance  in 
extension  and  adduction,  there  is  no  tension  on  the  ligamentum 
teres  in  the  extended  or  nearly  extended  positions ;  but  the 
ligament  is  still  very  tight  during  flexion  combined  with  out- 
ward rotation.  In  this  position  the  ligament  is  quite  flat,  and 
rests  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  dimple  (ix.,  tiie  groove)  of 
the  head  of  the  femur.  In  flexion  with  adduction  it  is  also 
tight ;  the  fibres  are  almost  flat,  but  twisted  a  little  on  them- 
selves near  the  dimple  of  the  femur.  During  adduction,  as 
the  limb  passes  from  flexion  into  extension,  the  round  ligament 
gets  less  and  less  tight  until  it  becomes  quite  lax.  After 
flexion  with  adduction,  it  is  as  tight  in  flexion  with  rotation 
inwards  as  in  any  other  position.  It  is  at  its  loosest  in 
abduction  with  flexion,  in  which  position  the  two  ends  of  the 
ligament  are  close  together,  and  opposite  to  one  another.  It  is 
very  loose  in  abduction  with  extension.  It  is  also  loose  in 
abduction  combined  with  flexion  and  outward  rotation. 

The  tension  of  the  ligament  was  tested  by  threading  a  piece 
of  whipcord  round  it  and  pidling  on  the  cord  in  the  various 
positions.  In  this  mode  of  examination,  the  results  are  very 
unmistakable — ^viz.,  the  ligament  is  tightest  in  flexion  com- 
bined with  adduction  and  rotation  outwards,  and  almost  as 
tight  in  flexion  with  external  rotation  alone  ;  and  in  adduction 
combined  with  flexion.     Its  most  lax  state  is  in  abduction. 

As  this  method  of  examination  requires  the  removal  from 
the  floor  of  the  cavity  of  a  piece  of  the  syno\Tal  membrane 
near  where  it  is  reflected  along  the  round  ligament,  and  as  this 
reflected  synovial  membrane,  together  with  the  fibrous  ligament 
itself,  forms  a  broad  triangular  structure,  it  was  deemed  well 
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to  test  the  results  thus  obtained  by  opening  the  joint  at  a  spot 
where  the  division  of  the  synovial  membrane  could  not  possibly 
have  any  eflfect  upon  the  round  ligament  The  capsule  was 
accordingly  opened  by  removing  the  thin  portion  over  which 
the  ilio-psoas  plays  and  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  rim 
of  the  acetabulum  was  gouged  away ;  but  the  results  obtained 
were  in  no  way  different  from  those  seen  through  the  trephine- 
hole  in  the  floor  of  the  acetabulum. 

The  transverse  ligament  supports  the  cotyloid  fibro-cartilage, 
and  is  intimately  connected  with  the  ligamentum  teres.  It  is 
composed  of  decussating  fibres,  those  which  arise  from  the 
pubis  being  more  superficial  than  those  arising  from  the  ischium. 
Attached  to  the  pubis,  at  some  distance  above  the  acetabular 
notch,  some  of  the  superficial  fibres  soon  reach  the  upper 
border  of  the  ligament,  and  then  pass  over  the  notch  to  their 
ischial  insertion  on  the  deep  aspect  of  the  ligament ;  others 
arise  from  the  pubis  nearer  the  notch,  and  then  pass  obliquely 
across  below  the  former  to  blend  with  the  ischial  portion  of 
the  ligament  on  its  outer  surface.  Some  of  the  deep  fibres  arise 
near  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum  at  the  ischial  side  of  the 
notch,  and  pass  obliquely  across  to  form  the  upper  border  of 
the  ligament  near  the  pubis;  while  others,  attached  lower 
down  and  farther  from  the  notch,  form  the  lower  and  deep 
portion  of  the  pubic  side  of  the  ligament. 

This  ligament  converts  the  notch  in  the  acetabulum  into  a 
foramen  through  which  nerves,  arteries,  and  fat  enter  the  ace- 
tabulum, and  out  through  which  the  fatty  tissue  is  compressed 
in  certain  positions  of  the  joint.  The  use  of  the  ligament  is 
to  complete  the  rim  of  the  acetabulum  and  to  furnish  a  basis 
of  support  to  the  cotyloid  cartilage. 

The  cotyloid  fibro-cartilage  is  a  yellowish  white  structure, 
which  deepens  the  acetabulum  by  surmounting  its  margin.  It 
varies  in  depth  and  thickness,  and  is  altogether  stronger  at 
its  iliac  and  ischial  portions  than  over  the  pubis  and  trans- 
verse ligament.  Nowhere,  however,  is  it  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  from  its  attached  to  its  free  edge.  It  is  broader  at 
its  attachment  than  elsewhere,  and  becomes  very  thin  along 
its  free  border.  It  is  somewhat  limated  on  section,  having  its 
outer  surface  convex  and  its  articular  face  concave,  and  very 
smooth  in  adaptation  to  the  head  of  the  bone  which  it  tightly 
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tact  of  apposed  osseous  surfaces.  Figure  2  shows  how  the 
angular  motion  throws  part  of  the  head  out  of  the  socket,  and 
leaves  part  of  the  socket  unsupported  ;  and  how,  in  flexion  to 
a  right  angle,  the  amount  of.  surfaces  in  contact  is  reduced  to 
one-half.  Figure  3  shows  how  this  result  of  flexion  would  be 
obviated  if  the  head  were  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  shaft ; 
and  figure  4  shows  how  this  disadvantage  is  diminished  by  the 
head  and  neck  being  placed  obliquely  upon  the  shaft  of  the 
femur. 

Flexion  is  the  most  important,  most  frequent,  and  most  ex- 
tensive movement  at  the  hip-joint.  In  the  dissected  limb, 
before  the  ligaments  are  disturbed,  it  can  be  carried  to  160°, 
and  then  is  checked  by  the  lower  fibres  of  the  ischio-femoral 
ligament.  In  the  living  subject,  simple  flexion  can  be  con- 
tinued until  checked  by  the  contact  of  the  soft  parts  at  the 
groin,  if  the  knee  be  bent;  if  the  knee  be  straight,  flexion 
at  the  hip  is  checked  in  most  persons  by  the  hamstring 
muscles  at  nearly  a  right  angle ;  the  checking  influence  of 
the  hamstrings  becomes  very  evident  on  attempting  to  touch 
the  ground  with  the  fingers  without  bending  the  knees, 
when  the  chief  strain  of  this  flexion  of  the  trunk  on  the 
thigh  is  felt  at  the  borders  of  the  popliteal  space.  It  is 
probable  that  Weber  refers  to  flexion  at  the  hip  with  the 
knee  straight,  when  he  says  it  is  usually  in  the  living  person 
limited  to  86°.  The  extent  to  which  flexio9  can  in  some  cases 
be  carried,  is  seen  when  an  acrobat  throws  one  foot  behind  his 
neck  while  standing  on  the  other  leg ;  and  in  any  person  of 
ordinary  activity,  if  the  spinal  column  be  fixed  and  the  pelvis 
steadied,  flexion,  in  the  abducted  and  outwardly  rotated  posi- 
tion, can  be  Carried  through  between  146°  and  150°  when  the 
knee  is  bent,  and  a  little  pressure  is  exerted  by  the  hand  upon 
it.*  In  fact,  imder  these  conditions,  I  have  proved  that  the 
degree  of  flexion  at  tlie  hip-joint  of  a  muscular  and  some- 
what robust  man,  of  five  feet  eleven  inches  in  height,  is 
as  great  as  that  at  the  hip-joint  of  a  healthy  lad  of  twelve 
years,  when  imder  the  influence  of  chloroform,  whose  leg  on 
the  same  side  had  been  removed  just  above  the  knee. 


*  The  angle  of  flexion  I  accaratelj  ascertained  in  one  ease  to  be  150%  by  means 
of  a  nine-inch  oircalar  station  measuring  instrument,  placed  at  my  disposal  by 
the  sui^cal  instrument  maker,  Mr.  flawksley. 
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Extension  is  limited  by  the  ilio-femoral  ligament.  Abduc- 
tion and  outward  rotation  can  be  performed  freely  in  every 
position  of  flexion  and  extension.  Abduction  is  limited  by  the 
pectineo-femoral  ligament ;  outward  rotation,  by  the  ilio-femoral 
ligament ;  by  the  inner  part  of  it,  especially,  during  extension, 
but  by  the  outer  part  of  it,  as  weU  as  by  the  ligamentum  teres, 
during  flexion. 

Adduction  and  inward  rotation  are  very  limited  in  the  ex- 
tended thigh ;  the  former,  because  of  the  contact  with  the 
opposite  limb ;  the  latter,  because  all  the  muscles  of  inward 
rotation,  the  tensor  vaginse  femoris  excepted,  are  also  extensors, 
whereas  most  of  the  other  extensors  are  also  outward  rotators ; 
so  that  each  set  requires  to  be  relaxed  by  flexion  before  in- 
ward rotation  can  be  perfected. 

In  the  nearly  extended  position,  adduction  is  more  free,  and 
is  limited  by  the  outer  fibres  of  the  ilio-femoral  ligament,  and 
by  the  thick  superior  part  of  the  capsule.  In  flexion,  the 
range  of  adduction  is  still  greater  and  is  limited  by  the  ischio- 
femoral ligament ;  the  ligamentum  teres  is  also  rendered  nearly 
tight. 

In  the  nearly  extended  position,  inward  rotation  is  limited 
by  the  ilio-femoral  ligament ;  and  in  flexion,  by  the  ischio- 
femoral ligament,  and  the  part  of  the  capsule  between  it  and 
the  ilio-femoral  ligament. 


CHAPTEE  XVII. 

THE    KNEE-JOINT,   OR 
THE  ABTICULATION  OF  THE  FEMUB  WITH  THE  TIBIA  AND  PATELUL 

Clan,  Diarthrosia.  Svhdivmonf  Ginglymus. 

The  knee  is  the  largest  joint  in  the  body,  and  the  two  longest 
bones  of  the  skeleton  enter  into  its  construction.  It  is  always, 
and  rightly,  described  as  a  ginglymoid  joint,  but  it  is  some- 
thing more  besides,  for  in  addition  to  flexion  and  extension 
there  is  a  sliding  backwards  and  forwards  of  the  tibia  upon 
the  condyles  of  the  femur,  and  a  rotation  of  the  tibia  around  a 
vertical  axis,  permitted  at  the  knee.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
most  superficial,  and,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  bones  alone,  one 
of  the  weakest  joints.  There  is  no  deep  socket,  as  in  the  hip ; 
no  overhanging  processes  protecting  it,  as  at  the  shoulder ;  no 
lateral  buttresses,  as  at  the  ankle;  no  hook-like  processes 
embracing  the  opposing  bone,  as  in  the  elbow ;  no  articular 
eminence,  as  in  the  jaw.  The  strength  of  the  joint  lies  not 
therefore  in  the  bones,  but  in  the  number,  size,  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  ligaments  which  imite  the  bones,  and  in  the 
powerful  muscles  and  fascial  expansions  which  pass  over  the 
articulation.  By  virtue  of  these  structures  it  is  one  of  the 
strongest  joints  in  the  body;  is  less  frequently  displaced 
than  any  other  of  the  joints  of  the  extremities ;  is  capable  of 
bearing  immense  weight ;  is  constantly  in  action,  enjoys  a  con- 
siderable range  of  movement,  and  yet  has  to  withstand  the 
leverage  of  the  two  longest  bones.  But  its  very  complication 
of  ligaments,  which  gives  it  its  mechanical  strength,  is  the 
cause  of  its  liability  to  disease  and  of  its  constitutional  weak- 
ness ;  whilst  its  scanty  covering  of  soft  parts,  and  its  con- 
sequent superficial  position,  expose  it  more  than  any  other 
joint  to  the  injurious  effects  of  blows  and  other  violence. 

Three  bones  enter  into  the  construction  of  the  knee-joint^ 
viz.,  the  femur,  by  its  condylar  end ;  the  tibia,  by  its  tuberosities ; 
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and  the  patella.  The  adaptation  of  the  articular  surfaces  of 
these  bones  to  one  another  is  so  slight  that  in  no  position  are 
they  in  more  than  partial  contact ;  but  yet  it  is  so  definite  that 
the  knee-joint  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two  articulations  with 
a  common  synovial  membrane,  viz.,  the  patello-femoral  and 
the  tibio-femoral,  the  latter  being  double.  The  articular  surface 
of  the  femur  presents  a  trochlea  for  the  former,  separated  by 
two  shallow  oblique  grooves  from  the  two  condyles  which 
rest  upon  the  latter,  while  the  condyles  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  the  inter-condyloid  fossa. 

The  Femur. — ^The  lower  or  condyloid  extremity  of  the  femur 
is  cubical  and  massive,  although  divided  by  a  deep  notch  behind. 
It  measures  from  three  to  three  and  a  quarter  inches  in  a 
transverse  direction  in  its  widest  part,  and  nearly  three  inches 
in  the  antero-posterior.  The  transverse  measurement  increases 
from  before  backwards,  owing  to  the  divergence  of  the  condyles 
behind.  This  divergence  is  more  marked  at  the  inner  condyle, 
for  whereas  the  outer  border  of  the  outer  condyle  is  but  little 
out  of  the  line  of  the  external  surface  of  the  shaft,  the  inner 
surface  of  the  inner  condyle  projects  from  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a  half  beyond  the  line  of  the  internal  surface  of  the 
shaft. 

The  external  condyle  is  more  prominent  in  front,  and  the 
internal  somewhat  more  so  behind.  We  must  regard  the  bone 
from  five  aspects — in  front,  behind,  below,  and  on  each  side. 
In  front,  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  is  articular  below  the 
patella,  and  non-articular  above,  where  it  is  pierced  by 
numerous  foramina  for  bloodvessels,  and  is  rough  for  the 
attachment  of  the  capsular  ligament.  The  articular  surface 
is  irregularly  quadrilateral,  sometimes  approaching  more  to  a 
triangular  outUne ;  its  outer  border  is  the  longest,  and  is 
prominent  especially  above;  it  separates  sharply  the  front 
from  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  bone.  The  inner,  short  and 
placed  upon  the  front  of  the  inner  condyle,  is  continuous  with 
the  upper  border,  and  like  it  inclines  outwards  and  upwards. 
The  inner  and  upper  borders  divide  the  articular  or  patellar  from 
the  non-articular  portions  of  the  front  surface  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  femur.  The  lower  limit  of  the  patellar  facet  is  the 
inter-condyloid  notch  in  the  middle  line ;  and  two  slight  ridges 
with  grooves  behind  them  on  the  sides,  which  separate  it  the 
one  from  the  inner,  and  the  other  from  the  outer  condyle. 
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Looking  at  the  bone  from  behind,  we  see  immediately  below 
the  popliteal  surface  the  rounded  and  prominent  condyles  pro- 
jecting far  back  behind  the  line  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
shaft,  and  separated  by  the  inter-condyloid  notch,  which  is 
large  enough  to  hold  the  ungual  extremity  of  the  thumb. 

The  floor  of  this  notch  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  popliteal 
surface  above,  but  becomes  deeper  as  it  inclines  forwards 
below.  It  is  rough  and  imeven  for  the  attachment  of  the 
crucial  ligaments.  The  condyles  are  rounded  articular 
eminences,  convex  from  side  to  side.  Each  forms  from  above 
downwards  the  arc  of  a  circle,  the  extremities  of  which  cor- 
respond pretty  nearly  with  the  superior  and  inferior  limits  of 
the  inter-condyloid  notch.  Above  the  articular  surface  of  the 
inner  condyle  is  a  depression  for  the  origin  of  the  inner  head 
of  the  gastrocnemius ;  and  above  this  again,  and  to  its  inner 
side,  is  the  tubercle  of  the  adductor  magnus ;  here  too  terminates 
the  iimer  condyloid  ridge.  Above  the  outer  condyle  the  outer 
head  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  the  plantaris  arise  from  a  slight 
depression,  and  to  the  outer  side  of  this  the  external  condyloid 
ridge  terminates. 

From  below  we  see  the  two  condyles  widely  separated  by 
the  inter-condyloid  notch ;  towards  the  front  of  the  notch  they 
converge  somewhat  as  they  approach  the  patellar  facet.  As 
we  see  them  from  this  aspect  the  borders  of  the  outer  condyle 
are  almost  parallel,  and  nearly  straight  from  before  backwards; 
whereas  those  of  the  inner  condyle  are  considerably  curved, 
with  the  convexity  inwards.  The  convexity  of  the  outer 
border  of  the  inner  condyle  is  the  result  of  the  inter-condyloid 
notch  encroaching  on  this  condyle  near  its  forepart. 

Those  borders  of  the  condyles  which  boimd  the  notch  are 
shorter  than  the  others,  and  do  not  descend  to  so  low  a  level, 
a  construction  necessary  for  its  adaptation  to  the  spine  of 
the  tibia. 

The  condyles  (as  distinguished  from  the  condyloid  extremity) 
articulate  with  the  tibia,  and  are  separated  from  the  patellar 
facet,  which  is  seen  on  the  front  of  the  bone,  by  two  faint 
ridgea ;  sometimes  there  is  a  shallow  groove  behind  each 
ridge.  The  ridge  between  the  external  condyle  and  patellar 
facet  extends  from  the  outer  surface  inwards,  and  slightly  back- 
wards to  the  inter-condyloid  notch  a  little  behind  its  anterior 
extremity.     The  ridge    between  the  inner   condyle  and    the 
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patellar  facet  is  situated  more  anteriorly,  has  a  much  more 
antero-posterior  direction,  and  terminates  behind  at  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  condyloid  notch. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  condyloid  extremity  measures  nearly 
tliree  inches  from  before  backwards,  and  one  inch  and  three- 
quarters  from  above  downwards.  The  anterior  two-thirds  is 
flat  and  smooth ;  posteriorly  there  is  a  deep  and  curved  groove, 
which  reaches  from  the  upper  part  of  the  condyle  behind  to 
a  spot  very  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  ridge  where  the  condyle 
joins  with  tlie  patellar  facet ;  this  is  for  the  popliteus  muscle. 
Above  the  popliteal  groove,  and  rather  behind  the  level  of  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  is  an  eminence  to 
which  is  attached  the  external  lateral  ligament ;  above  and 
behind  this  is  a  rough  groove  for  the  external  head  of  the 
gastrocnemius. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  condyloid  extremity  is  of  about 
the  same  dimensions  as  the  outer  surface.  It  is  convex  from 
before  backwards  and  from  below  upwards,  not  flat,  like  the 
outer  surface.  There  is  a  faint  groove  posteriorly,  taking  the 
course  of  the  border  of  the  condyle,  and  above  this  groove  and 
behind  the  line  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur 
there  is  a  prominent  eminence,  with  a  depression  at  its  sunrndt 
for  the  attachment  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament. 

The  Tibia. — The  upper  extremity  or  head  of  this  bone,  like 
the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  is  greatly  expanded.  It  presents 
two  tuberosities,  the  articidar  surfaces  of  which  are  separated 
by  the  spine  of  the  tibia.  It  measures  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  inches  transversely,  and  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  antero-posteriorly.  The  antero-posterior  measurement  is 
greater  on  the  inner  than  on  the  outer  side. 

The  tuberosities  considerably  overhang  the  shaft  of  the  bone 
beliind  and  on  each  side,  but  especially  behind.  In  front  the 
surface  recedes  from  the  tubercle  upwards.  On  this  aspect 
we  see,  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  upper  surface,  and  in 
a  line  with  the  crest  or  the  shin  of  the  tibia,  a  rough  pro- 
jection named  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia,  to  the  lower  part 
of  wliich  the  ^igamentum  patellae  is  attached.  Above  this  the 
bone  is  perforated  by  several  large  foramina.  Eimning  up- 
wards from  the  shin  to  the  outer  side  of  the  head  is  a  well- 
marked  ridge,  to  which  are  attached  (1)  a  strong  process  of  the 
fascia  lata,  which  descends  from  the  tensor  vaginae  femoris, 
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branches,  derived  either  from  the  upper  part  of  the  great 
BGifttic  nerve,  or  from  the  lower  part  of  the  eocral  plexus  itself, 
or  from  both  sources,  enter  tlie  joint  by  perforating  the  back  of 
the  capsule. 

BuBS^  are  found  on  the  front,  outer  side,  and  back  of  the 
joint.     On  the  front  and  outer  side  there  are  iive,  viz. — 

1.  A  large  bursa  beneath  the  psoas  and  iliacue,  between 
them  and  the  thin  portion  of  the  capsular  ligament.  It  often 
communicates  with  tlie  synovial  cavity  of  the  joint. 

2.  A  small  bursa  between  the  gluteus  niedius  and  the  upper 
and  front  part  of  the  trochanter  major.  It  extends  some  way 
between  the  tendon  of  tliis  muscle  and  that  of  the  pyriformis, 
which  is  covered  by  the  gluteus.  Sometimes  there  are  two 
bursiE  instead  of  one  ;  one  between  the  tendon  and  the  bone, 
another  between  the  tendon  and  the  pyriformis. 

3.  Between  the  tendon  of  gluteus  minimus  and  the  front  of 
the  trochanter.  This  bursa  sometimes  extends  between  the 
insertion  of  the  small  gluteus  and  the  origin  of  the  vsatus 
extemus  tendon. 

4.  A  large  bursa  is  situated  in  front  of  the  gluteus  maximus, 
and  between  it  and  the  vastus  externus ;  over  it  rides  the 
strong  fascia  of  t)ie  buttock  as  it  passes  downwards  to  the 
thigh  towards  the  insertion  of  the  gluteus  maximus.  It  is 
below  the  following : 

5.  A  large  multdocular  bursa  extends  across  the  external 
surface  of  the  base  of  the  great  trochanter,  and  some  way  upon 
the  shaft  below,  over  wliich  the  tendon  of  the  gluteus  maximus 
and  the  dense  fascia  play. 

On  tlie  back  of  the  joint  there  are  four  bursas  viz, — 

6.  The  external  obturator  muscle  plays  over  a  bursa  which 
is  situated  between  it  and  the  back  of  the  neck  of  the  femur. 

7.  A  lai^e  bursa  exists  between  the  quadratus  femoris  and 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  small  trochanter. 

8.  An  elongated  bursa  often  exists  between  the  back  of 
the  capsule  and  the  gemelli  and  internal  obturator  muscles.  It 
is  often  in  communication  with  the  bursa  which  bes  between 
the  latter  muscle  and  the  trochlear  groove  of  the  ischium. 

9.  Bursal  interspaces,  containing  a  light  currant-jully-coloured 
fluid,  occur  between  the  quadratus  femoris  and  tlie  obturator 
extemus  and  back  part  of  the  capsule. 

Muscles. — Numerous  muscles  act  upon  the  hip-joint.    Some 
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an  oblique  groove  for  the  tendon  of  the  popliteus  muscle. 
Above  the  ridge  on  the  inner  side  of  this  surface  is  the  hori- 
zontal groove  for  the  semi-membranosus  muscle  which  extends 
some  distance  round  upon  the  inner  aspect  of  the  head. 

This  encircling  ridge,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  oblique 
ridge  between  the  tubercle  and  inner  tuberosity,  and  the  lower 
half  of  the  oblique  ridge  from  the  tubercle  to  the  outer 
tuberosity,  marks  the  line  of  union  of  the  shaft  and  upper 
epiphysis,  and  thus  the  facet  for  the  upper  end  of  the  fibula  be- 
longs to  the  superior  epiphysis  of  the  tibia.  ( Vide  Diagram  VIII.) 

Superiorly  are  seen  the  facets  for  the  condyles  of  the  femur, 
which  in  the  recent  state  are  deepened  by  the  semilunar 
cartUages.  The  outer  is  nearly  circular,  being  encroached  upon 
on  the  fore  and  inner  sides.  The  inner  has  a  longer  antero- 
posterior than  transverse  diameter,  and  is  broader  behind  than 
in  front;  with  the  outer  part  of  its  circumference  nearly 
straight  it  resembles  the  half  of  an  ellipse.  Aroimd  the 
circumferential  part  of  each  facet  is  a  flattened  border 
upon  which  rest  the  semilunar  cartilages,  and  limiting  this 
border  is  a  sharp  rim  to  which  the  coronary  ligaments  of  the 
semilunar  cartilages  are  fixed.  The  facets  are  but  slightly 
cupped  in  the  dry  state ;  they  are  separated  by  an  eminence — 
the  spine — and  by  rough  depressions  in  front  of  and  behind 
the  spine.  The  depression  in  front  is  the  broader  and  longer 
of  the  two,  that  behind  is  the  deeper,  and  is  part  of  the 
popliteal  notch  seen  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  head.  Pro- 
jecting upwards  on  the  sides  of  the  spine  are  two  small 
tubercles,  one  of  which  forms  part  of  the  inner  circumference 
of  the  outer  facet ;  and  the  other,  the  more  prominent  of  the 
two,  part  of  the  outer  circimiference  of  the  inner  facet,  from 
which  it  rises  abruptly  upwards.  Between  the  tubercles  the 
spine  itself  is  depressed.  The  spine  stands  up  into  the  inter- 
condyloid  notch  of  the  femur,  and  tends  to  prevent  lateral, 
especially  internal,  displacement  of  the  tibia. 

The  Patella,  or  knee  pan,  is  a  sesamoid  bone  which  articu- 
lates with  the  femur,  and  is  attached  to  the  tibia  by  the  liga- 
mentum  pateUse.  It  is  nearly  circidar  in  outline,  but  slightly 
prolonged  below  ;  it  has  two  surfaces,  an  anterior  and  a  pos- 
terior, and  a  well-marked  border,  which  is  thicker  above  and 
below  than  on  the  sides. 
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embraces  a  little  beyond  its  greatest  circumference.  It  sorae- 
what  contracts  tlie  aperture  of  the  acetabulum,  and  retains  the 
head  of  the  femur  witliin  its  grasp  after  the  capsule  and  all 
muscles  have  been  completely  di^ded.  It  is  firmly  fixed  to 
the  bony  rim,  as  well  as  to  the  articular  cartilage  on  the  inner, 
and  the  periostemu  on  the  outer  aide  of  it,  while  at  the  notch 
it  ia  inseparably  blended  with  the  transverse  ligament,  if  indeed 
it  can  be  said  to  exist  at  all  as  a  distinct  structure.  It  is 
covered  on  both  aspects  by  the  synovial  membrane,  which  is 
reflected  over  its  free  edge  from  the  capsule  to  the  articular 
cartilage  of  the  acetabulum. 

The  arlujular  cariilaije  lines  a  lai^  part  of  the  acetabulum, 
and  covers  tlie  smooth  portion  of  the  head  of  the  femur.  In 
the  acetabulum  the  width  and  thickness  of  the  cartilage  are 
great  in  those  parts  which  have  to  bear  most  pressure,  and 
greatest  on  the  ihmn  behind  a  vertical  line  from  the  anterior 
inferior  spinous  process.  To  the  head  of  the  femur  the 
cartilage  gives  much  the  appearance  of  a  white  billiard-ball ; 
to  the  dimple  for  the  round  ligament  it  gives  the  raised  margin 
and  triangular  shape  seen  in  the  recent  state,  for  as  soon  as 
the  cartilage  is  removed  the  appearance  of  the  dimple  is  much 
altered.  Into  it  at  the  dimple  (especially  at  the  upper  mai^u) 
the  round  ligament  is  inserted,  and  a  large  scale  ia  often  torn 
away  with  the  ligament  from  off  the  femur  in  dislocation  of 
the  thigh.  It  is  much  thicker  over  the  upper  than  the  lower 
part,  and  is  thicker  near  the  dimple  than  towards  the 
circumference.  At  its  thickest  part,  juat  above  the  dimple,  it 
is  about  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  deep,  while  at  the  under  part 
of  the  head  it  is  so  thin  that  the  bone  can  be  seen  through  it. 
Tlie  extent  of  the  cartilage  coiTesponds  with  the  smooth  part 
of  the  head  of  the  dried  bone,  and  its  limit  with  the  sinuoua 
outline  of  the  head. 

The  STKOViAL  MEMBRANE  lines  the  capsule,  and  passes  over 
the  border  of  the  acetabulum  to  reach  the  fatty  cushion  and 
the  round  hgament.  By  the  latter  it  is  conducted,  in  the 
manner  already  described,  to  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur, 
and  thus  to  the  femoral  attachment  of  tlie  capsule. 

Arteries. — Blood  is  supphed  to  the  hip-joint  from  the  deep 
femoral  and  the  internal  iliac  arteries. 

(1)  From  the  deep  fevwnd,  the  transverse  branch  of  the 
internal    circumflex   as  it  winds   above   the  small   trochanter 
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gives  off,  when  opposite  the  joint,  an  articular  branch  which 
enters  at  the  cotyloid  notch,  supplies  the  fatty  tissue,  synovial 
membrane,  and  roimd  ligament,  and,  like  the  following,  some- 
times reaches  the  head  of  the  femur. 

(2)  The  transverse  branch  of  the  external  circumflex,  as  it 
passes  outwards  beneath  the  vastus  extemus,  gives  a  branch  of 
considerable  size  to  the  joint.  It  enters  through  a  well-marked 
and  constant  aperture  in  the  ilio-femoral  band  a  little  above 
the  middle  of  its  femoral  attachment. 

A  second  branch,  from  the  same  source,  sometimes  enters  the 
joint  through  the  ligament  lower  down. 

(3)  From  the  interrkol  iliac,  blood  is  derived  through  the 
obturator,  gluteal,  and  sciatic  branches.  The  external,  lower, 
and  posterior  branch  of  the  obturator  gives  an  articular  twig, 
which  enters  beneath  the  transverse  ligament,  ramifies  in  the 
fatty  cushion  of  the  acetabulum,  and  runs  along  the  round 
ligament  to  the  head  of  the  femur. 

(4)  The  inferior  division  of  the  deep  portion  of  the  gluteal 
sends  small  branches  to  the  hip,  which  pierce  the  gluteus 
minimus  and  penetrate  the  capsule. 

(5)  The  sciatic  artery  gives  off  directly  some  branches  to 
the  back  of  the  capsule  of  the  joint ;  and  the  branch  from  it 
to  the  quadratus  femoris,  after  passing  beneath  the  gemelli 
and  internal  obturator,  sends  twigs  to  the  hip-joint  before  it 
terminates  in  the  muscle. 

Nerves  are  derived  from  the  lumbar  and  sacral  plexuses. 
From  the  lumbar  plexus  (1)  the  anterior  crural  furnishes  one  or 
more  branches  to  the  front  part  of  the  capsule,  as  the  nerve  is 
passing  over  the  joint,  and  just  after  it  has  escaped  from  be- 
neath Poupart's  ligament.  (2)  The  anterior  portion  of  the 
obturator  sends  articular  branches  to  the  hip-joint  when  near 
the  thyroid  membrane,  one  of  which  enters  at  the  acetabular 
notch,  and  reaches  the  ligamentimi  teres,  another  supplies  the 
anterior,  while  a  third  goes  to  the  lower  part  of  the  capsule. 
(3)  The  accessory  obturator,  when  present,  gives  off,  behind  the 
pectineus  muscle,  an  articular  branch,  which  sometimes  enters 
the  hip-joint  with  the  branch  of  the  obturator  artery,  and  at 
others  perforates  the  capsule. 

From  the  sacral  plexus  (1)  the  nerve  to  the  quadratus  femoris 
furnishes  a  small  branch  to  the  back  of  the  joint,  while  it  is 
lying  between  the  external  rotators  and  the  capsule.    (2)  Several 
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branches,  derived  either  from  the  upper  part  of  the  great 
sciatic  nerve,  or  from  the  lower  part  of  the  sacral  plexus  itself, 
or  from  both  sources,  enter  the  joint  by  perforating  the  back  of 
the  capsule. 

BuRS^  are  found  on  the  front,  outer  side,  and  back  of  the 
joint.     On  the  front  and  outer  side  there  are  five,  viz. — 

1.  A  large  bursa  beneath  the  psoas  and  iliacus,  between 
them  and  the  thin  portion  of  the  capsular  ligament  It  often 
communicates  with  the  synovial  cavity  of  the  joint. 

2.  A  small  bursa  between  the  gluteus  medius  and  the  upper 
and  front  part  of  the  trochanter  major.  It  extends  some  way 
between  the  tendon  of  this  muscle  and  that  of  the  pyriformis, 
which  is  covered  by  the  gluteus.  Sometimes  there  are  two 
bursse  instead  of  one ;  one  between  the  tendon  and  the  bone, 
another  between  the  tendon  and  the  pyriformis. 

8.  Between  the  tendon  of  gluteus  minimus  and  the  front  of 
the  trochanter.  This  bursa  sometimes  extends  between  the 
insertion  of  the  small  gluteus  and  the  origin  of  the  vastus 
extemus  tendon. 

4.  A  large  bursa  is  situated  in  front  of  the  gluteus  maximus, 
and  between  it  and  the  vastus  extemus ;  over  it  rides  the 
strong  fascia  of  the  buttock  as  it  passes  downwards  to  the 
thigh  towards  the  insertion  of  the  gluteus  maximus.  It  is 
below  the  following : 

5.  A  large  multilocidar  bursa  extends  across  the  external 
surface  of  the  base  of  the  great  trochanter,  and  some  way  upon 
the  shaft  below,  over  which  the  tendon  of  the  gluteus  maximus 
and  the  dense  fascia  play. 

On  the  back  of  the  joint  there  are  four  bursae,  viz. — 

6.  The  external  obturator  muscle  plays  over  a  bursa  which 
is  situated  between  it  and  the  back  of  the  neck  of  the  femur. 

7.  A  large  bursa  exists  between  the  quadratus  femoris  and 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  small  trochanter. 

8.  An  elongated  bursa  often  exists  between  the  back  of 
the  capsule  and  the  gemelli  and  internal  obturator  musdes.  It 
is  often  in  communication  with  the  bursa  which  lies  between 
the  latter  muscle  and  the  trochlear  groove  of  the  ischium. 

9.  Bursal  interspaces,  containing  a  light  currant-jelly-coloured 
fluid,  occur  between  the  quadratus  femoris  and  the  obturator 
extemus  and  back  part  of  the  capsule. 

Muscles. — ^Numerous  muscles  act  upon  the  hip-joint.    Some 
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mediately  above  the  head  of  the  fibula  beneath  the  posterior 
ligament.  On  the  outer  side  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  is  closely 
connected  with  the  external  lateral  ligament.  Let  us  first 
understand  the  connexions  of  the  several  portions  of  this  cap- 
sular investment. 

The  Fibrous  Expansion  of  the  Uxtensor  Tendon. — ^The  qua- 
driceps extensor  tendon,  which  extends  for  several  inches  along 
the  front  of  the  thigh,  is  a  densely  thick  and  strong  structure, 
about  one  and  a  half  inches  broad.  As  it  approaches  the 
patella,  it  receives  along  each  of  its  borders  fresh  tendinous 
fibres  from  the  vasti  and  crureus,  so  that  just  above  the  patella 
we  find  the  conjoined  tendon  consisting  of  a  very  thick  and 
strong  central  portion,  with  a  thinner  but  still  strong  lateral 
portion  continuous  with  it  on  each  side.  This  aponeurotic 
expansion  of  the  tendon,  together  with  the  fascia  lata  of  the 
thigh,  covers  the  whole  of  the  front  aspect  of  the  condylar 
portion  of  the  femur. 

The  central  portion  of  the  tendon  is  inserted  into  the 
anterior  two-thirds  of  the  upper  border  of  the  patella,  while 
many  of  its  superficial  fibres  pass  over  the  subcutaneous  sur- 
face of  that  bone,  and  are  continuous  below  it  with  the  liga- 
mentum  patellae.  The  lateral  portions  are  similarly  inserted 
into  the  upper  border  of  the  patella  on  each  side  of  the  thick 
central  mass,  as  well  as  into  the  lateral  borders  of  the  bone 
(nearer  the  anterior  than  the  posterior  surface),  as  low  down 
on  each  side  as  the  attachment  of  the  ligamentum  patellae. 
Still  further  outwards  its  fibres  are  attached  to  the  oblique 
lines  which  extend  upwards  from  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia 
to  the  inner  and  outer  tuberosities,  and  thus  reach  as  far 
as  the  internal  and  external  lateral  ligaments.  On  the  inner 
side  the  fibres  are  prolonged  below  the  oblique  line,  and,  like 
the  internal  lateral  ligament,  become  blended  with  the  perios- 
teum of  the  shaft.  On  the  outer  side,  numerous  well-marked 
fibres  belonging  to  the  fascia  lata  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
thigh  are  prolonged  downwards  and  inwards  to  reach  the 
external  oblique  ridge  of  the  tibia,  and  in  their  course  blend 
with  the  expanded  quadriceps  tendon.  These  fibres  are  con- 
tinuous with  that  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  into  which  the 
tensor  vaginae  femoris  is  inserted. 

We    have  thus,   in    the    conjoined    tendon,  a   large    hood 
spread  over  the  whole  of  the  front  of  the  joint,  surrounding 
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of  them  confine  their  action  to  it,  others  pass  over  and  act 
upon  the  knee-joint  alsa  Those  which  influence  both  joints 
are  the  sartorius  and  gracilis,  the  rectus  f emoris,  the  three  ham- 
strings, and  the  fascial  prolongations  of  the  tensor  vaginsB 
femoris. 

Some  of  the  muscles  which  act  on  the  hip  arise  beyond 
the  hip-bone,  viz.,  the  psoas,  the  pyriformis,  and  part  of  the 
gluteus  maximus.  All  the  rest  arise  from  the  os  innominatimi, 
and  with  the  exception  of  those  which  have  been  mentioned  as 
passing  beyond  the  knee,  are  inserted  into  the  femur,  t.€.,  extend 
only  between  the  two  bones  of  the  articulation. 

They  must  be  grouped  according  to  the  various  movements 
of  the  joint,  as  flexors,  extensors,  abductors,  adductors,  rotators 
outwards  and  inwards.  Circimiduction  being  a  movement  in 
which  flexion,  extension,  abduction,  and  adduction  follow  each 
other  in  quick  succession,  the  muscles  which  produce  it  consist 
of  those  which  effect  the  various  component  movements. 
Several  of  the  muscles  fall  under  more  than  one  group. 

Flexors, — ^The  psoas  and  iliacus,  often  spoken  of  conjointly  as 
the  ilio-psoas  muscle,  are  the  strongest  and  most  direct  flexor ; 
the  pectineus,  which  acts  also  as  an  adductor,  and  the  sartorius 
and  rectus,  when  their  action  on  the  leg  is  completed  or 
prevented. 

The  vastus  extemus,  by  its  undescribed  band  to  the  rectus 
tendon,  probably  assists  slightly  in  flexing  the  thigh  on  the 
tnmk,  and  the  trunk  on  the  thigh.  The  obturator  extemus 
occasionally  acts  as  a  flexor,  as  in  crossing  the  thighs;  this 
action  is  very  decided. 

Extensors, — The  hamstrings,  when  their  tendency  to  bend 
the  leg  is  fulfilled  or  prevented,  extend  the  hip,  but  their  action 
on  the  two  joints  often,  indeed  generally,  is  produced  simul- 
taneously, the  leg  being  bent  at  the  knee  as  the  thigh  is 
extended  at  the  hip,  as  in  the  first  act  of  rising  from  a  seat 
The  gluteus  maximus,  gluteus  medius,  and  gluteus  minimus  are 
all  extensors  of  the  hip,  and  are  so  placed  as  to  be  able  to  take 
up  action  one  after  the  other,  according  to  the  degree  of  flexion 
to  be  overcome.  This  can  be  proved  by  feeling  the  muscles 
with  the  fingers  in  rising  from  the  sitting  posture  (by  which 
the  thighs  are  straightened  under  the  trunk),  or  from  the 
stooping  posture  (by  which  the  trunk  is  extended  on  the 
thighs).     In  the  early  part  of  either  of  tiiese  movements,  the 
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small  gluteal  are  felt  to  be  firmly  contracted,  while  as  the 
erect  posture  is  nearer  and  nearer  attained,  the  gluteus  maximus 
contracts  more  and  more,  and  the  smaller  muscles  become 
flaccid.  Their  large  development,  and  the  coarse  fibres  of  the 
great  gluteal,  are  required  in  the  human  subject  to  bring  back 
the  body  into  the  erect  position,  but  not  to  keep  it  there ;  this 
latter  office  is  done  by  the  line  of  gravity,  by  the  position  of 
the  hip-joints  and  pelvis  with  regard  to  that  line,  and  by 
the  powerful  ilio-femoral  ligament.  The  obturator  intemus 
assists  extension  from  the  position  of  flexion  and  rotation  out- 
wards, as  in  uncrossing  and  extending  the  thigh. 

Adductors. — These  consist  of  the  group  of  muscles  of  the 
name,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  all  of  which  pass 
directly  between  the  innominate  bone  and  the  femur.  In 
addition,  there  are  on  this  same  aspect  of  the  limb  the 
pectineus,  which  is  also  a  flexor,  and  the  gracilis,  which  besides 
being  an  adductor,  extends  beyond  the  knee  and  rotates  the 
leg  inwards.  Three  muscles  pass  behind  the  joint,  which  act 
occasionally  as  adductors,  viz.,  the  gluteus  maximus,  which 
does  so  when  the  limb  is  extended,  and  the  external  obturator, 
which  adducts  the  flexed  thigh,  as  in  crossing  one  limb  in  front 
of  the  other.  The  quadratus  femoris,  when  extreme  rota- 
tion outwards  is  either  prevented  or  completed,  acts  as  an 
adductor. 

Abductors, — The  gluteus  medius  and  gluteus  minimus  are 
powerful  abductors,  and  are  the  muscles  chiefly  concerned  in 
supporting  the  pelvis  on  one  thigh ;  in  so  doing  they  act  as 
abductors,  for  when  standing  on  one  limb  the  opposite  side  of 
the  pelvis  is  raised,  and  thus  a  position  which  corresponds  with 
abduction  of  the  thigh  is  the  result. 

The  upper  fibres  of  the  gluteus  maximus  and  the  tensor 
vaginae  femoris  are  important  aids  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
tensor  fasciae  assists  the  action  of  the  gluteus  maximus  by 
making  tense  the  fascia,  and  has  some  influence  in  extending 
the  knee  by  the  direct  prolongation  of  the  fascia  lata  to  the 
external  oblique  line  on  the  tibia. 

The  sartorius  abducts  the  thigh  at  the  same  time  that  it 
flexes  both  the  hip  and  the  knee. 

Inward  Rotators, — The  anterior  portion  of  the  gluteus  medius 
and  gluteus  minimus,  and  the  tensor  vaginse  femoris,  all  act  as 
inward  rotators. 
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Outward  Rotaiors, — These  muscles  are  numerous,  and 
occur  on  the  sides  of  the  joint.  In  front  is  the  ilio-psoas,  a 
powerful  outward  rotator,  as  well  as  the  chief  flexor  of  the 
hip.  On  the  inner  side  are  the  pectineus  and  the  three 
adductors,  the  former  of  which  being  inserted  behind  and 
below  the  small  trochanter,  and  the  rest  into  the  linea  aspera, 
are  all  advantageously  situated  for  rolling  the  thigh  outwards. 
On  the  under  aspect  the  obturator  externus  passes  from,  its 
origin  on  the  inner  side  of  the  acetabulum  to  its  insertion  into 
the  digital  fossa.  On  the  back  of  the  joint  from  below  upwards 
are  the  quadratus  femoris,  the  gemeUi  and  obturator  intemus, 
the  pyrif  ormis,  and  the  posterior  portion  of  the  gluteus  minimus 
and  medius;  while  covering  all  these  is  the  gluteus  maximus, 
also  a  considerable  outward  rotator.  The  biceps  is  an  outward 
rotator  when  the  knee  is  extended. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  muscles  concerned  in  pro- 
ducing each  of  the  angular  movements  of  the  thigh  act  as 
outward  rotators,  viz.,  the  chief  flexor,  all  the  adductors,  the 
two  chief  abductors,  and  the  great  extensor.  The  necessity 
of  these  nimierous  and  powerful  outward  rotators  results  from 
the  relation  of  the  pelvis  to  the  fixed  limb  in  walking, 
running,  &c.,  and  the  inclination  outwards  of  the  advancing 
limb.  This  backward  rotation  of  the  pelvis  on  the  side  of  the 
firm  thigh,  corresponds  to  an  inward  rotation  of  the  same  thigh  ; 
so  that  when  this  limb,  in  its  turn,  comes  to  be  advanced,  not 
only  has  it  to  be  rotated  outwards,  so  that  the  toes  may  escape 
past  the  other  foot,  but  a  considerable  amount  of  inward  rota- 
tion has  also  to  be  first  overcome. 

A  result  of  the  same  muscles  being  rotators  outwards,  as 
well  as  flexor,  extensors,  adductors,  or  abductors,  is  that  each 
of  these  other  movements  can  be  carried  much  further  ^except 
abduction)  when  the  thigh  is  rotated  outwards ;  this  is  mark- 
edly the  case  with  flexion  and  adduction,  and  follows  naturally 
from  the  fact  that  if  one  of  the  actions  is  rendered  unnecessary, 
the  whole  force  of  the  muscle  is  devoted  to  the  other  action, 
t.e.,  if  rotation  outwards  has  been  completed  by  other  muscles, 
the  whole  force  of  the  contracting  ilio-psoas  or  adductors  is 
directed  to  bending  or  adducting  respectively. 

Abduction  can  be  carried  somewhat  further  during  rotation 
inwards,  because  the  gluteus  medius  and  minimus,  which  are 
the  chief  abductors,  are  also,  by  their  anterior  fibres,  rotators 
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inwards ;  so  likewise  is  the  tensor  fasciae ;  and  unless  rotation 
inwards  has  been  completed  or  is  prevented,  the  power  of 
these  muscles  must  of  necessity  be  partly  diverted  from  pro- 
ducing abduction. 

It  is  common  to  find  considerable  blending  of  the  tendons  of 
the  pyriformis  and  the  obturator  intemus  at  their  insertions, 
and  a  strong  slip   generally  connects   the  pyriformis  with  the 
gluteus  minimus.     There  is,  doubtless,  purpose  in  this  arrange- 
ment.    As  has  been  said,  the  gluteus  minimus  by  its  anterior 
and  middle  fibres  rotates  the  thigh  inwards,  by  its  posterior 
fibres  outwards ;  as  soon  as  these  latter  fibres  have  contracted 
the  pyriformis  takes   up   the    outward  rotation    by   the    slip, 
which  it  sends  to  join  the  gluteus,  then  by  its  own  direct  fibres 
of  insertion,  then  by   the   fibres    blended    with    the    internal 
obturator,  and    thus    the    movement    of    outward  rotation    is 
continued  by  the  obturator  and  gemelli,  and   finally  by  the 
quadratus.     There  is  thus  a  connexion  between  and  a  gradu- 
ation in  the  direction  of  the  successive  fibres  whereby  rotation 
outwards  is  commenced,  continued,  and  completed. 

Movements. — The  hip,  like  the  shoulder,  is  a  ball-and-socket 
joint,  with  a  much  more  complete  socket,  but  a  corresponding 
limitation  of  movements.     Each  variety  of  the  baU-and-socket 
joint  movements  can  be  effected  at  the  hip,  viz.,  flexion,  exten- 
sion, abduction,  adduction,  rotation,  and  circimiduction.      Any 
two  or  more  of  these  movements  not  being  antagonistic  can  be 
combined,  i.e,,  flexion  or  extension  associated  with  abduction 
or  adduction   can   accompany  rotation   outwards   or    inwards. 
When  abduction,  adduction,  extension,  and  flexion  are  spoken 
of,  reference  is  generally  made  to  the  movements  of  the  thigh 
on  the  pelvis,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pelvis 
moves   upon   the  thigh,  and  a  clear  idea  should  be   obtained 
of    these    corresponding    movements    of    the    pelvis.     During 
extension,  abduction  of  the  thigh  corresponds  with  a  tilting  of 
the  opposite  side  of  the  pelvis  upwards  ;    adduction,    witii  a 
lowering  of  the  opposite  side.     Eotation  inwards  of  the  thigh 
corresponds  with  a  swerving  forwards  of  the  opposite  anterior 
superior  iliac  spine ;  rotation  outwards  with  a  swerving  back- 
wards  of    the  opposite   side   of    tlie    pelvis.     During  Jlexion, 
abduction  of  the    tliigh    corresponds    with    a    backward,   and 
adduction  with  a  forward  movement  of  the  opposite  side  of 
the  pelvis;   rotation  inwards   of  the   thigh  corresponds  with 
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elevation,  rotation  outwards  with  depression  of  the   opposite 
side  of  the  pelvis. 

Flexion  of  the  thigh  corresponds  to  an  inclination  forwards, 
extension  of  the  thigh  to  an  inclination  backwards  of  the 
trunk.  The  differences  between  the  movements  of  the  trunk  in 
the  flexed  and  extended  position  respectively,  which  correspond 
to  abduction,  adduction  and  rotation  of  the  thigh,  though  not 
at  first  thought  clear,  are  evident  with  the  articulated  thigh 
before  one,  and  become  obvious  by  remembering  that  whether 
during  extension  or  flexion  in  abduction  and  adduction,  the 
top  of  the  trochanter  approaches  to  and  departs  from  respec- 
tively the  hollow  of  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium,  whereas  in  rotation 
inwards  and  outwards  the  anterior  superior  comer  of  the 
trochanter  approaches  to  and  departs  from  respectively  the 
crease  in  the  groin. 

It  results  from  the  obliquity  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  that 
the  movements  of  the  head  in  the  acetabulum  are  always  more 
or  less  of  a  rotatory  character.  This  is  more  especially  the 
case  during  flexion  and  extension,  and  two  results  follow 
from  it.  First,  the  bearing  surfaces  of  the  femur  and  aceta- 
bulum preserve  their  apposition  to  each  other,  so  that  the 
amount  of  articular  surface  of  the  head  in  the  acetabulum  does 
not  sensibly  diminish  pari  pcLSSu,  with  the  transit  of  the 
joint  from  the  extended  to  the  flexed  position,  as  would  be  the 
case  necessarily  if  the  movement  of  the  head,  like  that  of  the 
thigh,  was  simply  angular  instead  of  rotatory  and  angular. 
Secondly,  as  rotation  of  the  head  can  continue  until  the  liga- 
ments are  tight  without  being  checked  at  all  by  the  contact  of 
the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  against  the  rim  of  the  acetabulum 
(which  is  not  the  case  with  angular  movement  of  ordinary 
ball-and-socket  joints),  flexion  of  the  thigh,  so  far  as  the  joint 
itself  is  concerned,  is  practically  imlimited. 

DiAQBAM  YI. 
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Figure  1  shows  that   rotation  of    the  spherical    head  of  a 
bone  within  its  socket  can  take  place  without  any  loss  of  con« 
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tubercle  of  the  apine  of  the  tibia;  near  this  tulwrcle  it 
times  semis  off  a  ilistinct  slip  into  the  posterior  crucial  ligament 
It  paasea  upwards,  backwards,  aod  outwards  to  the  posleriur 
part  of  the  outer  margin  of  the  inter-condyloid  notch ;  or,  in 
other  words,  it  is  attached  to  the  back  part  of  the  iiiterual 
surface  of  the  ext^nial  condyle  of  the  femur.  Its  conuexioB 
with  the  tibia  ia  lietweea  the  anterior  lujrn  of  the  iutenial 
semilunar  fibro-cartilage  which  ia  in  front  of  it,  and  tlie 
anterior  horn  of  the  oul«r  eemiJaoar  cartdage,  which  for  the 
moat  part  is  behind  and  to  the  outer  side  of  it,  but  some  few 
fibres  of  this  cartilage  split  off  from  the  rest  and  are  attached 
in  front  of  ite  outer  edge.  The  component  fibres  of  the 
anterior  crucial  ligament  are  not  parallel  nor  of  equal  length ; 
those  which  are  iu  front  at  the  tibia  are  tlie  longest,  are 
attached  the  highest  on  the  fenmr,  and  are  idso  the  strongest. 
Hie  posterior  fibres  are  shorter  and  more  oblique,  and  spring 
fa'ora  the  spine  of  the  tibia. 

The  anterior  crucial  ligament  resists  forward  diaplacenaent 
of  the  tibia,  and  limits  extension.  In  full  extension  all  its 
fibres  are  on  the  stretcL  As  the  knee  passes  from  the  ex- 
tended into  the  bi'Qt  position  the  ligament  becomes  gradually 
relaxed,  i,e..  first  the  short  posterior  and  then  the  long  autsrior 
fibres  yield  a  little ;  hut  the  degree  of  relaxation  is  never 
great,  being  indeed  only  just  sufficient  to  allow  of  a  alight 
inward  rotation  of  the  tibia  upon  the  condyles  round  a 
vertical  axis,  i,e,,  of  pronation.  During  ea^tension  this  move- 
ment is  impossible,  as  the  anterior  crucial  together  with  the 
lateral  ligaments  combine  to  prevent  it.  It  has  no  infiuence 
in  limiting  fiexion  of  the  knee.  Its  action  is  best  shown  in 
a  negative  manner,  i.e.,  by  cutting  it  across  whilst  the 
posterior  crucial  ligament  is  left  entire ;  it  will  be  then 
seen  that  the  head  of  the  tibia  can  be  brought  in  front  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  femur  in  the  half-bent  position  of  tlie 
joint,  but  it  cannot  be  put  further  back  than  before  the  ligament 
was  divided. 

The  posterwr  crucial  ligainent  is  attached  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  fossa  behind  the  spine  of  the  tibia,  but  especially  to 
its  outer  and  posterior  portion ;  it  then  passes  upwards  and 
inwards  along  the  posterior  spinous  notch  (which  slopes  in  come- 
spoudence  with  this  obliquity  of  the  ligament),  and  after  being 
jomed  by  many  scattered  fibres  which  arise  from   the  deprea- 
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Outward  Rotators. — Tlieae  muscles  are  muneroiis,  and 
occur  on  the  aides  of  the  joint.  In  front  is  the  ilio-psoaa,  a 
powerful  outward  rotator,  as  well  aa  the  chief  flexor  of  the 
hip.  On  the  inner  side  are  the  pectineus  and  the  three 
adductors,  the  former  of  which  being  insertctl  behind  and 
below  the  small  trochanter,  and  the  rest  into  the  linea  aspera, 
are  all  advantageously  situated  for  rolling  the  thigh  outwards. 
On  the  under  aspect  the  obturator  externua  passes  from,  its 
origin  on  the  inner  side  of  the  acetabulum  to  its  insertion  into 
the  digital  fossa.  On  the  back  of  the  joint  from  below  upwards 
are  the  quadratns  femoris,  the  gemelli  and  obturator  inU.*ruu9, 
the  pyriformis,  and  the  posterior  portion  of  tlie  gluteus  minimus 
and  mediua;  wlule  covering  all  these  is  the  gluteus  ma.Yimu8, 
also  a  considerable  outward  rotator.  The  biceps  is  an  outward 
rotator  when  the  knee  is  extended. 

It  is  important  to  olse^^-e  that  muscles  concerned  in  pro- 
ducing each  of  the  angular  movements  of  the  thigh  act  as 
outward  rotatore,  viz,,  the  chief  flexor,  all  the  adductors,  the 
two  chief  abductors,  and  the  great  extensor.  The  necessity 
of  these  numerous  and  powerful  outward  rotators  results  frnm 
the  relation  of  the  pelvis  to  the  fixed  limb  in  walking, 
running,  &c,,  and  the  inclination  outwards  of  the  advancing 
limb.  This  backward  rotation  of  the  pelvis  on  the  side  of  the 
firm  thigh,  corresponds  to  an  inward  rotation  of  the  same  thigh  ; 
80  that  when  this  limb,  iu  its  turn,  comes  to  be  advanced,  not 
only  has  it  to  be  rotated  outwards,  so  that  the  toes  may  escape 
past  the  other  foot,  but  a  considerable  amount  of  inward  rota- 
tion has  also  to  be  first  overcome. 

A  result  of  the  same  muscles  being  rotators  outwards,  as 
well  as  flexor,  extensors,  adductors,  or  abductors,  is  that  each 
of  these  other  movements  can  be  carried  much  further  (except 
abduction)  when  the  thigh  is  rotated  outwards ;  this  is  mark- 
edly the  case  with  flexion  and  adduction,  and  follows  naturally 
from  the  fact  ttiat  if  one  of  the  actions  is  rendered  unnecessary, 
the  whole  force  of  the  muscle  is  devoted  to  the  other  action, 
t.c,  if  rotation  outwards  has  been  completed  by  other  muscles, 
the  whole  force  of  the  contracting  ilio-psoas  or  adductora  is 
directed  to  bending  or  addueting  respectively. 

Abduction  can  be  carried  somewhat  further  during  rotation 
inwards,  because  the  gluteus  medius  and  minimus,  which  are 
the  chief  abductors,  are  also,  by  their  anterior  fibres,  roUtois 
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sion  between  the  tubercles  of  tlie  apine  of  the  tibia,  ifc  ascends 
to  tlie  outer  surface  of  the  inner  condyle  and  tlie  forepart  of 
the  inter-condyloid  notch,  where  it  has  a  wide  and  crescentic 
attoclmient,  more  than  half  an  inch  in  extent,  just  above  the 
edge  of  the  articular  surface.  The  fibres  of  the  ligament  have 
B  cross  arrangement ;  thus  those  which  arise  from  the  external 
and  posterior  part  of  the  fossa  of  the  tibia  pass  upwards  to  be 
fixed  to  the  aide  of  the  condyle,  whilst  those  attached  to  the 
tibia,  on  the  inner  side  and  in  front  of  the  former,  are  tixed  to 
tfie  femur  at  the  forepart  of  the  inter-condyloid  notch. 

It  is  connected  along  its  posterior  surface  below  directly 
with  the  ligameutmn  Winslowii ;  and  indirectly,  higher  up,  by 
means  of  a  quantity  of  areolar  tissue  interposed  l»etween  the 
two  structurea.  Some  of  tlie  posterior  fibres  of  the  posterior 
crucial  ligament  ciirve  upon  themselves  near  the  outer  tulje- 
ruaity  of  the  tibia,  and  blend  with  the  ligamentum  Winslowii 
as  they  pass  upwards  and  outwards  in  that  structure  ;  while 
otiiers  curve  forwards  at  the  same  spot,  and  are  lost  in  the 
back  part  of  the  external  semilunar  cartilage.  In  this  way 
tlie  posterior  crucial  ligament  may  lie  said  to  fix  the  outer 
fibro-cartilage  to  the  back  of  the  joint.  In  front,  the  ligament, 
as  it  slopes  upwards  iu  the  notch  beliind  the  tibial  apine,  rest3 
on  the  posterior  horn  of  the  internal  semilunar  cartilage,  and 
blends  with  the  posterior  horn  of  the  outer  cartilage.  Still 
further  forwards,  and  therefore  further  upwards,  it  is  connected 
witli  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  crucial  ligament 

Until  they  rise  above  the  level  of  the  spine  of  the  tibia,  the 
two  crucial  ligaments  are  closely  bound  together,  so  that  no  inter- 
space exists  between  their  tibial  attachment  and  their  point  of 
decussation.  £ach  ligament,  for  some  little  distance  from  its 
tibial  origin,  resU  upon  the  bone  ;  the  anterior  inclining  back- 
wanla  and  outwartls,  and  the  posterior  straight  forwards 
towards  the  anteiior :  but  as  soon  as  they  ascend  from  the 
surface  of  the  tibia  they  are  bound  together,  and  remain  united 
until  they  croes  each  other.  Tlie  only  interspace  between  the 
ligaments  is  therefore  a  V-sh«I«d  one,  i.e.,  one  corresponding  to 
the  upper  half  of  their  X'^hapetl  arrangement.  Even  this,  in 
the  undissected  state,  is  diminished  to  a  mere  chink,  and  can 
be  seen  from  the  front  only,  owing  to  a  quantity  of  fatty  tissue 
beneath  the  synovial  membrane  which  surrounds  their  attach- 
ment to  the  femur. 
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sion  between  the  tubercles  of  the  spine  of  the  tibia,  it  ascends 
to  the  outer  surface  of  the  inner  condyle  and  the  forepart  of 
the  inter-condyloid  notch,  where  it  has  a  wide  and  crescentio 
attachment,  more  than  half  an  inch  in  extent,  just  above  the 
edge  of  the  articular  surface.  The  fibres  of  the  ligament  have 
a  cross  arrangement ;  thus  those  which  arise  from  the  external 
and  posterior  part  of  the  fossa  of  the  tibia  pass  upwards  to  be 
fixed  to  the  side  of  the  condyle,  whilst  those  attached  to  the 
tibia,  on  the  inner  side  and  in  front  of  the  former,  are  fixed  to 
the  femur  at  the  forepart  of  the  inter-condyloid  notch. 

It  is  connected  along  its  posterior  surface  below  directly 
with  the  ligamentum  Winslowii ;  and  indirectly,  higher  up,  by 
means  of  a  quantity  of  areolar  tissue  interposed  between  the 
two  structures.  Some  of  the  posterior  fibres  of  the  posterior 
crucial  ligament  curve  upon  themselves  near  the  outer  tube- 
rosity of  the  tibia,  and  blend  with  the  ligamentum  Winslowii 
as  they  pass  upwards  and  outwards  in  that  structure ;  while 
others  curve  forwards  at  the  same  spot,  and  are  lost  in  the 
back  part  of  the  external  semilunar  cartilage.  In  this  way 
the  posterior  crucial  ligament  may  be  said  to  fix  the  outer 
fibro-cartilage  to  the  back  of  the  joint.  In  front,  the  ligament, 
as  it  slopes  upwards  in  the  notch  behind  the  tibial  spine,  rests 
on  the  posterior  horn  of  the  internal  semilunar  cartilage,  and 
blends  with  the  posterior  horn  of  the  outer  cartilage.  Still 
further  forwards,  and  therefore  further  upwards,  it  is  connected 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  crucial  ligament. 

Until  they  rise  above  the  level  of  the  spine  of  the  tibia,  the 
two  crucial  ligaments  are  closely  bound  together,  so  that  no  inter- 
space exists  between  their  tibial  attachment  and  their  point  of 
decussation.  Each  ligament,  for  some  little  distance  from  its 
tibial  origin,  rests  upon  the  bone ;  the  anterior  inclining  back- 
wards and  outwards,  and  the  posterior  straight  forwards 
towards  the  anterior:  but  as  soon  as  they  ascend  from  the 
surface  of  the  tibia  they  are  boimd  together,  and  remain  united 
until  they  cross  each  other.  The  only  interspace  between  the 
ligaments  is  therefore  a  V"Shaped  one,  i,e,,  one  corresponding  to 
the  upper  half  of  their  X'^haped  arrangement.  Even  this,  in 
the  undissected  state,  is  diminished  to  a  mere  chink,  and  can 
be  seen  from  the  front  only,  owing  to  a  quantity  of  fatty  tissue 
beneath  the  synovial  membrane  which  surrounds  their  attach- 
ment to  the  femur. 
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From  behind,  even  this  chink  cannot  be  seen  until  after  the 
removal  of  the  areolar  or  fibro-fatty  tissue  which  mats  the  liga- 
mentum  Winslowii  with  the  posterior  crucial  ligament  and  the 
posterior  border  of  the  semilunar  cartilage,  and  fills  up  the 
inter-condyloid  notch. 

The  posterior  crucial  ligament  resists  backward  displacements 
of  the  tibia,  and  tends  to  Umit  flexion.  In  extreme  flexion 
the  tibia  slides  backwards  beneath  the  condyles,  and  the 
ligament  in  consequence  becomes  tight  It  has  no  effect  in 
checking  rotation,  either  outwards  or  inwards.  Inward  rotation 
is  checked  by  the  anterior  crucial,  but  outward  rotation, 
owing  to  the  direction  of  the  decussation  of  the  ligaments,  is 
not  checked  by  either.  When  the  other  ligaments  of  the 
joint  are  divided,  but  the  crucial  left  intact,  outward  rotation 
can  be  continued  till  these  ligaments  imcross,  and  the  tibia  is 
turned  hind-foremost. 

The  posterior  crucial  is  stronger  and  less  oblique  in  direction 
than  the  anterior  ligament ;  and  it  needs  to  be  so,  because 
the  flexor  tendons  which  it  resists  have  a  more  direct  and 
powerful  influence  on  the  tibia  than  the  extensor  muscles, 
whose  tendon  is  attached  fii-stly  and  largely  into  the  patella. 
The  action  of  the  flexors  upon  the  tibia  is  greatest  when 
the  knee  is  bent,  and  all  the  fibres  of  this  ligament  are 
rendered  tense  by  flexion ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  dissected 
joint  that  the  ligament  can  be  said  to  actually  limit  flexion, 
for  in  the  living,  the  soft  parts  of  the  popliteal  region  in- 
terfere to  check  the  movement  before  the  ligament  is  tight 
enough  to  do  so. 

In  the  slightest  degrees  of  flexion  the  ligament  is  a  little 
relaxed,  but  in  extension  all  its  fibres  are  tense ;  they  would 
not  permit  of  full  extension  if  it  were  not  for  the  sliding  for- 
wards of  the  tibia  upon  the  femur  in  the  extension  movement. 
Thus  the  simultaneous  movements  of  the  joint  exert  counter- 
acting influences  upon  the  ligament;  for  while  the  forward 
sliding  of  the  tibia  in  extension  somewhat  relaxes  the  fibres 
of  the  ligament,  so  in  the  same  proportion  does  the  turning  of 
the  hinder  edge  of  the  tibia  away  from  the  femur  tighten 
them.  Conversely,  flexion  by  depressing  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  tibia,  and  turning  it  away  from  the  femur,  would  tighten 
the  anterior  ligament,  so  that  flexion  could  not  take  place  with- 
out being  accompanied  by  sliding  of  the  tibia  backwards ;  nor 
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could  this  sliding  of  the  tibia  backwards  in  flexion  take  place, 
unless  at  the  same  time  the  posterior  edge  of  the  tibia  was 
turned  upwards  towards  the  femur;  nor,  again,  would  thd 
sliding  forwards  of  the  tibia  in  extension,  which  is  required  by 
the  conditions  of  the  posterior  crucial  ligament,  be  permitted 
by  the  anterior,  unless  at  the  same  time  the  tibia  rotated  on  the 
transverse  axis  through  its  superior  articular  surface,  so  as  to 
bring  its  anterior  edge  towards  the  femur. 

Thus  the  crucial  ligaments  are  so  adapted  to  the  articular 
surfaces,  that  while  they  possess  all  the  advantages  of  lateral 
ligaments  to  hinge-joints,  by  maintaining  a  nearly  uniform 
tension  in  all  positions  of  the  joint,  they  do  not  restrict  the 
movements  of  the  knee  to  simple  flexion  and  extension. 

TTie  inter-articuiar,  or  semilunar,  JibrO'Cartilages  are  two 
crescentic  plates  resting  upon  the  circumferential  portion 
of  the  articular  facets  of  the  tibia,  and  moving  with  the 
tibia  upon  the  femur.  They  somewhat  deepen  the  tibial 
articular  surfaces,  and  are  dense  and  compact  in  their  struc- 
ture, except  near  their  extremities,  where  they  become  looser 
and  more  fibrous.  They  are  firmly  fixed  in  front  and  behind 
the  spine  of  the  tibia,  and  somewhat  loosely  attached  all 
around  by  the  reflection  from  ofif  their  surfaces  of  the  synovial 
membrane,  as  well  as  by  the  coronary  ligaments  which  fix 
them  to  the  borders  of  the  tuberosities  of  the  tibia.  They 
leave  uncovered  more  than  one-third  of  each  of  the  articular 
facets  of  tlie  tibia.  In  width  (as  measured  on  their  upper 
surfaces)  each  fibro-cartilage  tapers  somewhat  towards  its 
cornua;  the  outer  somewhat  more  than  the  inner.  At  their 
widest  part  they  are  from  one-half  to  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  across ;  the  widest  part  of  the  outer  is  in  firont  of  the 
external  lateral  ligament,  the  widest  part  of  the  inner  is  behind 
the  internal  lateral  ligament.  Owing  to  a  slight  bevelling 
off  of  their  margins  the  upper  surfjw^s  are  rather  narrower  than 
their  lower.  The  circiunferential  border  of  each  is  convex, 
and  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  deep ;  the  inner 
border  is  concave  and  free,  and  not  thicker  than  good  thick 
note-paper ;  the  thickness  diminishes  gradually  from  the  outer 
to  the  inner  border ;  they  are  thicker,  i,e.,  deeper,  behind  than 
in  front.  Their  lower  surfaces  are  flat,  their  upper  slightly 
concave,  owing  to  the  sudden  increase  in  the  depth  of  the 
cartilages  close  to  their  outer  margin.      In  outline  each  is 
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adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  tuberosity  upon  which  it  rests,  m 
tliat  the  outer  is  somewhat  more  ciruolar  than  the  inner,  and 
forma  almost  a  complete  circle. 

ITie  outer  semUunaT  cartilage  is  somewhat  less  tixeA  tlian 
the  inner,  and  consequently  can  slide  more  freely  backward 
atid  forwards  upon  the  articular  facet  of  the  tibia ;  its  anterior 
cornu  is  attached  to  the  deep  and  narrow  depression  in  the 
anterior  fossa  along  the  outer  articular  facet,  and  just  in  front 
of  tlie  exteraol  tubercle  of  tlie  tibial  spine.  Its  attachraent  is 
close  to,  and  on  tlie  outer  side  of,  the  tibial  origin  of  the  anterior 
crucial  ligament,  and  the  loose  £broua  tissue  of  the  comu 
generally  splits,  so  as  to  send  forwards  a  slip  to  he  connected 
with  the  tibia  in  front  of  the  cJurJal  ligaments  The  posterior 
comu  is  attached  firmly  to  the  tibia  Imliiud  the  exteniol  tubercle, 
and  blends  very  intimately  with  tlie  fibrous  tissue  in  the 
posterior  fossa  of  the  tibia,  and  through  tliis  with  the  fjosterior 
crucial  ligament.  It  also  sends  forwards  a  narrow  but  well- 
marked  slip  into  the  back  and  lower  part  of  the  anterior 
crucial  ligament  The  comua  of  this  cartilage  are  separated 
only  by  the  outer  tubercle  of  the  apine  of  the  tibia.  The  outer 
margin  is  grooved  towards  its  posterior  part  by  tlie  tendon 
of  the  pophteus  muscle,  which  is  held  to  it  by  fibrous  tissue 
and  synovial  membrane,  and  separates  it  from  the  external 
lateral  ligament  Attached  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  fibro- 
cartilage  is  the  transverse  ligament 

Tlie  inner  semilunar  cartilage,  owing  to  the  shape  of  the 
inner  tuberosity  and  to  tlte  wider  points  of  attachment  of  its 
cornua.  is  a  segment  of  a  lai^r  circle  than  tlie  outer,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  has  an  outline  more  oval  than  circular.  Its 
anterior  cornu,  wliicJi  is  wide  and  seen  completely  only  after  cut- 
ting through  the  cartilage  and  turning  it  forward,  has  a  broad  mid 
oblique  attacliment  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  head  of  the 
tibia.  It  reaches  backwards  and  outwarils  from  the  margin  of 
the  tuberosity  towards  the  middle  of  the  fossa  in  front  of  the 
tibial  spine.  It  is  altc^ther  in  front  of  the  anterior  crucial 
ligament,  the  attachment  of  which  to  the  tibia  is  between  it 
and  the  anterior  comu  of  the  outer  cartilage. 

Its  posterior  cornu  is  also  firmly  fixed  to  the  tibia  by  a 
broad  insertion,  which  extends  in  an  antero-posterior  line 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  posterior  fossa,  from  the  internal 
tiibei-cle  of  the  spine  to  the  posterior  mai^in  of  the  head  of 
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the  tibia.  It  is  firmly  connected  with  the  posterior  crucial 
ligament,  and  with  the  fibrous  tissue  in  the  fossa  of  the  tibia. 
The  posterior  crucial  ligament  is  attached  to  the  tibia  on  its 
outer  side,  and  behind  it  reaches  down  somewhat  lower  into 
the  popliteal  notch.  Its  convex  border  is  connected  with 
the  internal  lateral  ligament  and  the  tendon  of  the  semi- 
membranosus muscle. 

Neither  cartilage  can  be  satisfactorily  examined  except  by 
raising  it  from  the  tibia  after  dividing  the  coronary  ligament 

The  purposes  served  by  the  semilunar  cartilages  are,  firsts 
to  interrupt  shocks  or  jarring  vibrations,  which  but  for  them 
would  be  transmitted  from  the  leg  to  the  thigh,  not  only  in 
jumping  or  stamping,  and  such  like  actions,  but  even  in  walking 
and  running ;  secondly,  they  serve  to  fill  the  angular  intervals 
between  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  femur  and  tibia,  which 
sometimes,  as  during  extension,  are  but  slight,  but  at  others, 
as  during  flexion,  are  considerable;  thirdly y  they  deepen  the 
facets  of  the  tibia  for  the  condyles ;  and  to  serve  this  latter 
purpose  they  are  less  fixed  at  their  forepart  than  behind,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  close  in  upon  the  spherical  portions  of  the 
condyles  in  flexion,  and  to  slide  forwards  and  be  squeezed  out 
into  large  circles  by  the  anterior  nearly  flat  portions  of  the 
condyles  in  extension.  Tlus  adjustment  of  the  fibro-cartilages 
to  the  condyles  of  the  femur  in  the  varying  positions  of  the 
joint  is  due  partly  to  their  own  tendency  to  shift,  partly  to 
their  connexions,  and  partly  to  the  pressure  and  pull  of  sur- 
rounding parts. 

In  flexion  and  extension  the  cartilages  move  with  the  tibia 
upon  the  femur.  In  supination  and  pronation  the  tibia  moves 
upon  them  while  they  remain  unaltered  in  their  position  to 
the  femur ;  the  outer  cartilage  is  steadied  chiefly  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  popliteus  (which  is  the  muscle  chiefly  concerned  in 
rotating  the  tibia  inwards,  i.e.,  in  pronating  the  leg)  against  the 
outer  margin  of  the  cartilage,  whilst  it  is  acting  upon  the 
tibia. 

The  transverse  ligament  is  a  rounded  slender  short  cord, 
which  extends  between  the  front  of  the  convex  border  of  the 
external  semilunar  cartilage  and  the  concave  border  or  anterior 
cornu  of  the  inner  cartilage,  near  which  it  sometimes  dips 
downwards  to  be  attached  to  the  fossa  in  front  of  the  spine  of 
the  tibia.     It  is  situated  immediately  beneath  the  synovial 
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membrane,  and  is  beet  seen  after  laying  open  the  front  of  tiia 
joint  by  detailing  the  ligamentum  mucoeum  from  the  lemur 
as  far  03  its  liuse  on  Uie  infra-patellar  fat.  It  is  a  mere  acces- 
sory baud  of  the  external  cartilage. 

The  purpose  of  this  ligament  is  to  keep  the  semilunar 
cartilages  in  their  due  relative  poaitioua  to  one  another,  and  it 
is  especially  of  use  in  preventing  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
external  cartilage,  which  slides  so  much  more  freely  upon  Uie 
tihia  than  does  the  inner,  from  being  displaced  outwardly. 

Hie  coronary  ligamerUs. — This  name  is  given  to  the  structure 
which  attaches  the  semilunar  cartilages  to  the  head  of  the  tibta. 
Were  it  not  for  these  so-called  ligaments  there  would  be 
nothing  to  prevent  the  cartilages  from  beiug  moved  freely  away 
from  the  borders  of  tlie  tuberosities,  In  reahty  tliey  are 
nothing  more  than  the  connexion  between  tlie  mai^in  of  the 
inter-articular  cartilages  and  the  fibrous  envelope  of  the  joint, 
such  as  is  found  in  each  of  the  jointa  of  tlie  body  which 
possesses  an  intcr-artictdar  fibro-cartilage.  As  in  other  joints, 
80  in  tlie  knee,  there  is  a  synovial  space  ou  each  surface  of  the 
cartilage,  but  those  of  the  knee  diller  apparently  &om  other 
inter-articular  fibro-cartilages  by  being  fixed  at  their  comua 
into  the  articular  extremity  of  the  tibia.  This  difference, 
however,  is  not  real,  for  the  fossie  and  spine  of  the  head  of  the 
tibia  form  a  non-articular  space  between  the  two  articular 
facets,  and  are  indeed  one  of  tlie  limits  of  each  of  tliose  facets, 
and  therefore  the  attachment  of  the  comua  of  the  libro- 
cartilages  to  them  is  in  no  way  different  from  the  attachment 
of  the  cartilage  of  the  sterno-clavicular  joint  to  the  clavicle 
above  and  the  costal  cartilage  lielow ;  or  of  that  of  the  radio- 
carpal joint  to  the  styloid  process  of  the  uhia  and  the  edge  of 
the  articular  surface  of  the  radius.  These  coronary  ligaments 
arc  not  in  reahty  separate  structures,  but  cousist  of  the  several 
ligaments  wliich  are  connected  with  the  rim  of  the  cartilages 
as  tliey  pass  over  them  to  be  attached  to  the  head  of  the  tibia. 
Thus  in  front  on  each  side  of  the  median  line  the  anterior 
l^'ament;  on  the  inner  side,  the  internal  lateral  ligament ;  on 
tlie  outer  side,  the  sheath  of  the  popliteus  muscle ;  EUid  behind, 
on  either  side  of  the  popUteal  notch,  the  hgamentum  Winslowii 
enter  into  their  construction. 

The  external  coronary  ligament  is  much  more  lax  than  the 
interna],  so  that  the  external  cartilage  can  be  raised  higher  (tota 
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ofif  the  tibia — as  high  as  three-eighths  of  an  inch.  In  doing  so 
the  fossa,  both  in  front  of  and  behind  the  spine  of  the  tibia,  is 
exposed.  On  raising  the  inner  cartilage  the  inner  border  of 
the  anterior  fossa  is  scarcely  uncovered,  though  part  of  the 
posterior  fossa  is  exposed.  This  loose  attachment  of  the  outer 
semilunar  cartilage  permits  of  it  changing  its  position  more 
freely  than  the  inner,  in  the  flexion  and  extension  movements 
of  the  joint. 

The  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint  dips  downwards 
between  the  under  surface  of  the  external  semilunar  cartilage 
and  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  as  low  as  the  superior 
tibio-fibular  ligament,  and  in  doing  so  stretches  nearly  as  far 
towards  the  middle  line  as  the  popliteal  notch ;  in  this  way  it 
forms  a  bursa  in  connexion  with  the  joint,  over  which  the 
popliteus  plays  at  the  back  of  the  tibia. 

The  Alar  Ligaments. — ^After  laying  open  the  synovial  sac 
in  front,  and  drawing  down  the  patella  and  capsule,  and  then 
flexing  the  tibia  acutely  upon  the  femur,  there  is  seen  passing 
backwards  from  the  capsule,  near  the  sides  of  the  patella,  a 
prominent  crescentic  fold  or  wing  on  each  side,  formed  by  a 
doubling  upon  itself  of  the  synovial  membrane.  These  are  the 
alar  ligaments.  Their  free  margin  is  concave  and  thin,  and 
curves  downwards  and  backwards  upon  the  mass  of  fat  below 
the  patella,  until  it  is  lost  in  the  ligamentimi  mucosum.  Each 
has  a  pouch  or  fossa  above  and  below  it,  the  one  above  being 
boimded  along  the  middle  line  by  the  synovial  membrane  as  it 
passes  backwards  from  the  apex  of  the  patella,  to  form  the 
upper  margin  of  the  ligamentum  mucosum. 

Tfie  LigamerUum  MtLcosum. — ^This  so-called  ligament  is  the 
central  portion  of  the  large  process  of  synovial  membrane,  of 
which  the  alar  ligaments  form  the  lateral  free  margins.  It 
extends  from  the  infra-patellar  fat  backwards  and  upwards  to 
the  inter-condyloid  notch  of  the  femur,  where  it  is  attached 
in  front  of  the  anterior  crucial,  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
posterior  crucial  ligament  Near  the  femur  it  is  thin  and 
transparent,  consisting  only  of  a  double  thickness  of  the 
synovial  membrane,  but  near  the  patella,  i,e.,  at  its  base,  the 
layers  of  synovial  membrane  contain  between  them  some  of 
the  fatty  tissue  of  this  part  of  the  joint  It  is  deeper  from 
before  Imckwards  near  the  femur  than  elsewhere,  and  measures 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  this  direction.    It  is  attached  along 
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nearly  the  whole  antero-poaterior  distance  of  tlie  mter-condylciiii 
notch,  and  is  separated  from  the  posterior  crucial  ligameHt  on 
the  inner  side,  and  from  the  uiner  surface  of  the  external  con- 
dyle on  its  outer  side,  by  a  small  fossa  or  recess.  Near  the 
patella  the  ligament  is  wider  from  side  to  side  than  elsewhere, 
but  not  so  deep  from  before  backwards  as  it  is  above  by 
a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Ita  anterior  or  ni)per  edge  ia  free,  aud 
fully  one  inch  long ;  ita  posterior  edge  is  attached  above  by  the 
reflection  of  its  layers  on  to  the  crucial  L'gauents  ot  Uie  inter- 
condyloid  notch,  but  is  free  below.  It  ia  aot  more  than  ball 
the  length  of  the  anterior  edge. 

From  ofl'  the  sides  of  the  ligament,  both  above  and  helaw 
the  akr  ligaments,  there  are  often  little  processes  or  binges 
of  synovial  membrane,  which  sometimes  attain  to  a  large  mze, 
and  in  a  diseased  state  develop  into  melon-seod-like  solid  bodies. 

The  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee  forms  the  largest 
synovial  sac  in  the  body.  It  bulges  upwards,  following  ths 
capside  of  the  joint,  into  a  large  cul-de-sac  beneath  tbe  ex- 
tensor tendon  on  the  front  of  the  femur,  which  reaches  some 
distance  beyond  the  articular  surface  of  the  bone,  and  oommu- 
nicates  most  frequently  with  a  large  bursa,  interposed  between 
the  tendon  and  the  femur  above  the  line  of  attachment  of  the 
anterior  ligament. 

After  investing  the  circumference  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
femur,  it  is  reflected  upon  the  fibrous  envelope  of  the  joint 
formed  by  the  anterior,  posterior,  and  lateral  ligaments.  It 
passes  also  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  crucial  ligameDts ; 
but  the  posterior  surface  of  the  posterior  ligament,  which  is 
connected  by  means  of  fibro-areolar  tissue  to  the  front  of  the 
ligamentum  poaticuni,  and  the  lower  portions  of  both  crucial 
ligaments,  where  they  are  united  together,  of  coiirse  cannot  receive 
a  complete  covering  from  the  membraua  The  crucial  ligaments, 
though  partially  enveloped  by  it,  are  of  course  shut  out  from 
the  synovial  cavity,  like  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  fnun  the 
shoulder-joint,  the  testicle  from  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  the 
intestines  from  the  peritoneuiu. 

Along  the  above  structures  the  synovial  membrane  is 
conducted  to  the  semilunar  cartilages,  over  both  surfaces 
ot  which  it  passes,  and  thence  along  the  inner  surface  of 
the  cotonaiy  ligaments  to  the  head  of  the  tibia,  around  tlie 
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circumference  of  which  it  extends  a  short  way.  It  sends  a 
pouch  downwards  between  the  external  semilunar  cartilage 
and  the  head  of  the  tibia,  to  form  a  bursa  for  the  play  of  the 
popliteal  tendon. 

At  the  back  of  the  articulation,  two  pouches  are  prolonged 
beneath  the  muscles,  one  on  each  side,  between  the  condyle  of 
the  femur  and  the  origin  of  the  gastrocnemius.  Large  processes 
of  the  synovial  membrane  also  project  into  the  joint,  and  being 
occupied  with  fat,  serve  as  padding  to  fill  up  spaces.  The 
chief  of  these  is  situated  upon  the  infra-patellar  fatty  mass, 
and  from  it  the  ligamentum  mucosum  springs.  Another  and 
more  slightly  marked  pouch  often  exists  around  the  patella, 
and  from  it  arise  the  alar  ligaments. 

Arteries. — The  knee-joint  is  supplied  with  blood  from  the 
femoral,  popliteal,  and  anterior  tibial  vessels. 

From  the  femoral,  the  anastomotic  artery,  a  branch  of  the 
femoral,  supplies  the  capsule  on  the  inner  side,  where  it 
anastomoses  with  the  superior  internal  articular  branch  of  the 
popliteal  and  with  the  recurrent  branch  of  the  anterior  tibiaL 
A  branch  of  the  anastomotic  crosses  the  femur  obliquely  in  the 
substance  of  the  vastus  intemus  muscle,  and  forms  an  arch 
with  the  superior  external  articular  artery  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  capsule  of  the  joint,  through  which  it  sends  ofi^ts  into 
the  articulation. 

From  the  popliteal  artery  five  articular  vessels  are  given  off; 
two  arise  above,  two  below,  and  one  opposite  to  the  line  of 
flexure  of  the  joint.  The  superior y  interned,  and  external  articular 
arteries  wind  round  the  femur,  keeping  close  to  the  bone 
above  the  inner  and  outer  condyle  respectively.  On  the  front 
of  the  femur  each  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  is 
somewhat  more  superficial  than  the  other,  and  ramifies  in  the 
fibres  of  .  the  extensor  muscles ;  the  other  ramifies  on  the 
front  of  the  femur  and  in  the  capsule  of  the  joint.  The 
vessels  of  opposite  sides  anastomose  with  each  other,  with 
the  anastomotic  of  the  femoral  trunk,  and  with  the  inferior 
articular  branches  of  the  popliteal 

The  inferior  internal  articular  artery  passes  downwards 
between  the  internal  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  and  the  internal 
lateral  ligament  of  the  joint.  It  is  distributed  on  the  front  and 
inner  side  of  the  articulation. 
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The  infetwr  external  articular  artery  curves  forwards  on  a 
higher  level  than  the  inferior  internal  articular  artery,  being 
above  the  head  of  the  fibula.  It  passes  beneath  the  outer 
head  of  the  gastrocnemius,  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  and  the 
external  lateral  ligament  of  the  joint  It  divides  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  patella  into  branches  which  supply  the  joint  and 
cinastomose  with  the  corresponding  vessel  of  the  opposite  side, 
with  the  recurrent  branch  of  the  anterior  tibial,  and  with  the 
superior  external  articular  vesseL 

The  azygos  artery  pierces  the  posterior  ligament,  and 
supplies  the  crucial  ligament  and  the  structures  filling  up  the 
^ter-condyloid  notch.  This  branch  frequently  arises  from  one 
of  the  superior  articular  vessels,  especially  the  external ;  some- 
times there  are  two  or  three  small  branches  piercing  the 
posterior  ligament. 

From  the  anterior  tibial  artery  the  recurrent  branch  is  given 
off  as  soon  as  it  pierces  the  front  of  the  leg.  After  ascending 
between  the  fibres  of  the  tibialis  anticus  it  is  distributed  to 
the  knee-joint  on  the  outer  side  of  the  patella,  where  it 
anastomoses  with  other  articular  branches,  especially  with  the 
inferior  external  articular  of  the  popliteal. 

The  Nerves. — The  knee-joint,  by  its  nervous  supply,  is 
brought  into  connexion  with  both  the  sacral  and  lumbar  plexus. 
With  the  former,  through  both  the  external  and  internal 
popliteal  branches  of  the  sciatic  nerve ;  with  the  latter,  through 
branches  of  the  anterior  crural  and  obturator  nerves. 

Sciatic  Source. — The  internal  popliteal  nerve  supplies  two, 
and  very  often  three,  bi'anches  to  this  joint  One  follows  the 
course  of  the  azygos  artery,  and  enters  the  joint  through  the 
posterior  ligament ;  another  accompanies  the  inferior  internal 
articular  artery;  and  a  third  very  frequently  runs  with 
the  superior  internal  articular  vessel,  and  enters .  the  joint 
with  it 

The  external  popliteal  nerve  gives  two  branches  to  the 
joint ;  they  are  often  united  at  their  origin,  but  the  superior 
sometimes  arises  from  the  trunk  of  the  sciatic.  They  follow 
the  course  of  the  superior  and  inferior  external  articular 
arteries  respectively. 

The  recurrcfnt  articular  "branch  of  the  external  popliteal 
nerve   arises   just  above   the    bifurcation   of   the   trunk    into 
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musculo-cutaneous  and  anterior  tibial;  it  takes  the  course  of 
the  recurrent  articular  branch  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery, 
and  passes  with  it  through  the  tibialis  anticus  muscle  to  the 
forepart  of  the  knee-joint. 

Anterior  Crural  Source, — The  nerve  to  the  vastus  intemus 
sends  an  ofifset  to  the  knee-joint,  which  perforates  the  capsular 
ligament  on  the  inner  side,  and  nms  outwards  on  the  synovial 
membrane  as  far  as  the  ligamentum  patellae.  It  descends  to  the 
knee  with  a  branch  of  the  anastomotic  artery  along  the  internal 
inter-muscular  septum.  The  nerve  to  the  vastus  intemus 
sends  an  articular  branch  to  the  joint,  which  passes  the  capsule 
on  the  outer  side. 

Obturator  Source. — ^The  posterior  or  deep  portion  of  this 
nerve  sends  an  articular  branch  to  the  knee.  It  is  deeply 
placed  in  the  thigh,  descends  upon,  and  afterwards  passes 
through  the  fibres  of  the  adductor  magnus  muscle  to  reach 
the  upper  part  of  the  popliteal  artery.  Having  reached  the 
back  of  the  knee-joint,  the  nerve  enters  it  through  the  liga- 
mentum Winslowii. 

BuRSiE. — The  bursae  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  knee-joint 
are  situated  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  aspects  of  the  arti- 
culation. There  is  also  a  large  bursa  on  the  forepart  of  the 
tibia  below  the  inner  tuberosity,  over  which  the  tendons  of  the 
sartorius,  gracilis,  and  semi-tendinosus  pass  before  being  inserted 
into  the  tibia.  This,  however,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  knee-joint. 

On  the  front  aspect  of  the  knee-joint  there  are  three  bursse. 

1.  One,  large  and  superficial,  is  placed  between  the  patella 
and  ligamentum  patellae  behind,  and  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
in  front.  This  is  the  bursa  which  so  frequently  inflames  and 
enlarges,  and  when  enlarged  is  familiarly  spoken  of  as  the 
"  housemaid's  knee."  It  might  as  appropriately  be  styled  the 
"  devotional  or  the  suppliant's  knee,"  as  there  is  a  tendency  for 
it  to  become  large  in  any  one  who  kneels  frequently  and  long. 

2.  Another  bursa  is  situated  behind  the  tendon  of  the 
extensor  muscles  of  the  leg,  between  it  and  the  front  of  the 
femur.  The  wall  is  closely  connected  with  the  capsule  of  the 
knee-joint  by  a  little  cellular  tissue,  and  its  cavity  is  frequently 
in  communication  with  the  synovial  cavity  of  the  knee-joint. 

3.  A  third  bursa  is  placed  behind  the  ligamentum  patellae, 
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and  between  it  And  the  foiepait  of  the  head  of  the  tibii 
is  not  in  commonication  vith  the  joint,  but  is  separated 
it  hf  the  m&sB  of  fatty  tiasae  behind  the  patella.  The 
part  of  this  mass  is  covered  by  the  synovial  membra 
the  knee-joint  and  the  under  part  of  it  by  the  wall  i 
bursa,  which  it  somewhat  invests  so  as  to  encroach  npc 
bursal  cavity. 

The  bursee  behind  the  knee  are  contained  in  the  po] 
space.  They  are  of  two  distinct  kinds,  (1)  those  over 
^e  tendons  of  muscles  glide ;  and  (2)  those  occasionally 
between  the  back  of  the  joint  and  the  popliteal  vessels, 
are  either  new  formations  or  hemiee  of  the  synovial 
brane.  These  latter  are  sometimes  attached  by  a  pedii 
the  posterior  ligament,  and  sometimes  commonicate  wit 
synovial  cavity ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  re 
them,  as  they  have  no  constant  existence. 

The   former,   from   their   connexion  with    the    tendo 
muscles,  are  necessarily  situated  along  the  internal  and  exi 
I  ■ '  borders  of   the   space.     On  the  inner  border   there  an 

burste — one  placed  between  the  internal  condyle,  on  th 
hand,  and  the  internal  head  of  the  gastrocnemios  ant 
semi-membranosus,  on  the  other;  it  sends  also  a  proce 
tween  these  two  muscles.  This  is  the  laigest  of  the  po] 
burssB,  and  reaches  from  the  posterior  inferior  [lart  of  tl 
temal  condyle  of  the  femur  to  the  back  of  the  inner  tube: 
of  the  tibia,  as  low  down  as  the  upper  border  of  the  pop 
muscle.  Its  inner  border  extends  beneath  the  semi-membra 
tendon ;  its  external  border  does  not  normally  project  bi 
the  inner  head  of  the  gastrocnemius.  Occasionally 
divided  into  two  parts,  more  or  less  completely :  one  p< 
for  the  gastrocnemius,  and  the  other  for  the  semi-membrai 
In  adult  life  and  in  old  age  it  generally  communicates 
the  cavity  of  the  knee-joint,  either  directly  or  through  a  e 
dary  bursa  contained  within  it.  From  its  size,  its  constanc 
frequency  with  which  it  is  in  connexion  with  the  joint,  ai 
proneness  to  enlarge — sometimes  alone,  sometimes  in  assoc 
with  synovial  effusion  into  the  joint — it  is  the  most  impt 
of  the  hamstring  bursee.  The  second  bursa  proper  to  the 
membranosus  is  situated  obliquely,  close  to  the  insertion  < 
muscle,  and  separates  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tendon 
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the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  It  sometimes  communicates 
with  the  preceding  bursa,  and  rarely  with  the  synovial  cavity 
of  the  joint. 

Along  the  outer  border  of  the  space  there  generally  exist 
four  bursse — one  between  the  tendon  of  the  popliteus  muscle 
and  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint,  which  does 
not,  as  a  rule,  communicate  with  the  synovial  cavity ;  another, 
situated  obliquely  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  popliteus,  and 
separating  it  from  the  external  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  This  is 
in  reality  only  a  diverticulum  of  the  synovial  sheath,  and  fre- 
quently communicates  with  the  cavity  of  the  superior  tibio- 
fibular joint.  A  third,  which  separates  the  tendon  of  the 
biceps  from  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  joint,  is  situated 
immediately  above  the  head  of  the  fibula,  and  has  the  external 
popliteal  nerve  running  along  it.  A  fourth  small  bursa  is  some- 
times found  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  external  head  of  the 
gastrocnemius ;  it  is  sometimes  only  a  prolongation  of  the  bursa 
between  the  popliteus  and  the  external  lateral  ligament. 
Neither  of  these  last  two  are  by  any  means  constant. 

Any  of  these  popliteal  bursse  may  become  enlarged,  and 
then  might  possibly  be  mistaken  for  a  popliteal  aneurism.  I 
have  described  such  a  case  in  a  paper  in  the  Medical  Times  and 
Gazette  of  November  6th,  1875. 

The  muscles  which  pass  over  and  move  the  k:nee- 
JOiNT  are  attached,  some  of  them  to  the  pelvis,  and  move  the 
hip  as  well  as  the  knee ;  others,  to  the  femur  above  and  the 
tibia  below,  and  move  only  the  knee ;  while  others  again 
arising  from  the  femur  are  inserted  into  one  of  the  bones  of 
the  foot,  and  move  both  the  knee  and  the  ankle. 

The  extensors  of  the  knee  are  five  in  number,  viz.,  the  rectus, 
vastus  externus  and  intemus,  crureus,  and  tensor  vaginae 
femoris.  All  pass  over  the  front  of  the  joint  except  the  last. 
The  prolongation  of  the  fascial  insertion  of  the  tensor  vaginae 
passes  over  the  outer  and  fore  part  of  the  joint.  Of  the  four 
muscles  which  unite  in  the  common  extensor  tendon  one  only 
arises  from  the  pelvis,  viz.,  the  rectus  femoris.  This  muscle, 
besides  assisting  to  extend  the  knee,  also  helps  to  flex  the 
thigh  on  the  abdomen.  It  acts  unequally  from  its  two  heads 
of  origin  according  as  the  thigh  is  extended  or  flexed ;  in  the 
former  position  the  head  which  arises  from  the  inferior  iliac 
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spine  is  in  action,  in  the  latter  the  acetabular  head  is 
tense.  The  other  three  muscles  which  unite  in  the  eo 
tendon,  viz.,  the  two  vasti  and  the  crureus,  take  origin 
the  femur,  and  their  action  is  confined  to  the  knee-joint 
these  powerful  muscles  are  not  required  to  be  in  action  f 
purpose  of  keeping  the  body  in  the  erect  posture,  is  pro^ 

nthe  freedom  with  which  the  patella  floats  between  the 
and  thimib  when  a  person  is  standing  with  his  feet  flat  < 
ground,  and  also    by  the  suddenness  with    which    the 
drops,  if  in  this  position  a  slight  blow  be  struck  again 
hamstring  tendons. 

The  subcrurevs  extends  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
of  the  femur,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  and  ai 
part  of  the  capsule  of  the  knee-joint.  Its  action  is  tc 
the  capsule  in  extension  of  the  joint,  and  so  to  p 
the  pinching  of  the  synovial  membrane  which  might 
wise  occur. 

The  tensor  vagiruz  femoris,  which  arises  from  the  cre« 
anterior  notch  of  the  ilium,  is  inserted  into  the  fascia 
thigh  below  the  great  trochanter ;  this  part  of  the  fasci 
I  is   prolonged  into   a  strong  tendinous  band,  which    is 

below  into  the  ridge  which  extends  from  the  tubercle  i 
'  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.     Besides  making  tense  the 

and  assisting  to  rotate  the  thigh  inwards,  it  acts   also 
extensor  of  the  knee. 

T\iQ  flexors  are  eight  in  number,  viz.,  the  three  ham 
muscles  (biceps,  semi-membranosus,  and  semi-tendinosus^ 
sartorius,  gracilis,  popliteus,  gastrocnemius,  and  plantaris. 
I  The  sartorius  and  gracilis  are  on  the  inner  side  of  the 

'  the  sartorius   being   above  and  in   front   of  the  latter. 

semi-membranosus,    semi-tendinosus,    and    inner   head  c 
gastrocnemius   pass  over  the  back  of  the  joint  on  the 
side ;  the  semi-membranosus  being  further  from,  and  the 
I  head  of  the  gastrocnemius  nearest  to,  the  median  Kne, 

the  thin  tendon  of  the  semi-tendinosus  is  superficial  t 
more  bulky  semi-membranosus.  The  biceps,  outer  head  c 
gastrocnemius,  and  plantaris  lie  along  the  outer  side  o 
back  of  the  knee,  in  the  order  named,  from  without  in\^ 
The  plantaris  is  slightly  higher  as  weU  as  nearer  the  m< 
hne  than  the  head  of  the  gastrocnemius. 

Lastly,  the  tendon  of  the  popliteus  Ues  deeply  below. 
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then  beneath  the  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius,  and  spreads 
out  as  it  inclines  downwards  and  inwards  from  the  outer  side 
of  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur. 

Of  these  eight  muscles  two  alone,  or,  more  strictly  speaking, 
one  and  part  of  another,  pass  over  the  knee-joint  only.  These 
are  the  popliteus,  and  the  short  head  of  the  biceps.  Five  (viz., 
the  three  hamstrings,  the  saitorius,  and  gracilis)  arising  from 
the  pelvis,  are  inserted  close  below  the  knee,  and  passing 
over  the  hip  as  well  as  the  knee,  act  on  both  joints ;  while 
two,  viz.,  the  gastrocnemius  and  the  plantaris,  arising  close 
above  the  knee,  are  inserted  by  means  of  the  tendo-Achillis 
into  the  os  calcis,  and  thus  act  on  the  knee  and  ankle-joints. 

The  hamstrings  flex  the  knee  as  well  as  extend  the  tliigh. 
The  biceps  besides  is  an  external  rotator  of  the  leg  on  the 
femur.  The  semi-membranosus  and  semi-tendinosus  are  in- 
ward rotators  of  the  leg  on  the  femur. 

Tlie  popliteus  is  a  du*ect  flexor  of  the  leg  upon  the  thigh, 
while  it  also  rotates  the  leg  inwards  when  it  is  flexed  as  well 
as  in  the  act  of  flexing.  It  is  only  during  the  state  of  flexion 
that  its  tendon  lies  in  the  groove  on  the  femjir. 

The  gastrocnemius  and  plantaris  flex  the  knee  when  their 
action  on  the  ankle-joint  (which  they  extend)  is  either  pre- 
vented or  completed. 

The  sartorius  and  gracilis,  besides  acting  to  rotate  inwards 
and  flex  the  knee,  also  incline  the  leg  inwards.  The  sartorius 
acts  on  the  thigh  as  a  flexor,  while  the  gracilis  is  an  adductor 
of  the  hip-joint. 

Rotators  of  the  Leg  on  the  Thigh, — As  has  been  described 
above,  the  biceps  rotates  the  leg  outwards,  and  the  semi- 
membranosus, semi-tendinosus,  sartorius,  gracilis,  and  popliteus 
rotate  it  inwards. 

Movements  of  the  KInee-joint. — The  purposes  of  the 
dififerent  parts  of  this  joint,  viz.,  the  lateral  and  crucial  liga- 
ments, the  fibro-cartilages,  and  the  patella,  have  been  already 
stated  in  the  description  of  the  several  structures  themselves. 
It  remains  now  to  give  some  general  account  of  the  various 
movements  which  occur  at  the  knee.  These  are  flexion  and 
extension,  with  some  slight  amount  of  pronation  and  supina- 
tion in  the  bent  position.  These  movements  are,  however,  by 
no  means  so  simple  as  the  corresponding  movements  at  the 
elbow ;  for  the  knee,  as  has  already  been  stated,  is  not  a  simple 
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spine  is  in  action,  in  the  latter  the  acetabular  head  is  alone 
tense.  The  other  three  muscles  which  unite  in  the  common 
tendon,  viz.,  the  two  vasti  and  the  cnireus,  take  origin  from 
the  femur,  and  their  action  is  confined  to  the  knee-joint  That 
these  powerful  muscles  are  not  required  to  be  in  action  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  body  in  the  erect  posture,  is  proved  by 
the  freedom  with  which  the  patella  floats  between  the  finger 
and  thumb  when  a  person  is  standing  with  his  feet  flat  on  the 
ground,  and  also  by  the  suddenness  with  which  the  limb 
drops,  if  in  this  position  a  slight  blow  be  struck  against  the 
hamstring  tendons. 

The  subcrureiLS  extends  from  the  lower  part  of  the  front 
of  the  femur,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  and  anterior 
part  of  the  capsule  of  the  knee-joint.  Its  action  is  to  raise 
the  capsule  in  extension  of  the  joint,  and  so  to  prevent 
the  pinching  of  the  synovial  membrane  which  might  other- 
wise occur. 

The  tensor  vagiruz  femoris,  which  arises  from  the  crest  and 
anterior  notch  of  the  ilium,  is  inserted  into  the  fascia  of  the 
thigh  below  the  great  trochanter ;  this  part  of  the  fascia  lata 
is  prolonged  into  a  strong  tendinous  band,  which  is  fixed 
below  into  the  ridge  which  extends  from  the  tubercle  to  the 
outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  Besides  making  tense  the  fascia 
and  assisting  to  rotate  the  thigh  inwards,  it  acts  also  as  an 
extensor  of  the  knee. 

The  flexors  are  eight  in  number,  viz.,  the  three  hamstring 
muscles  (biceps,  semi-membranosus,  and  semi-tendinosus),  the 
sartorius,  gracilis,  popUteus,  gastrocnemius,  and  plantaris. 

The  sartorius  and  gracilis  are  on  the  inner  side  of  the  joint, 
the  sartorius  being  above  and  in  front  of  the  latter.  Tlie 
semi-membranosus,  semi-tendinosus,  and  inner  head  of  the 
gastrocnemius  pass  over  the  back  of  the  joint  on  the  inner 
side ;  the  semi-membranosus  being  further  from,  and  the  inner 
head  of  the  gastrocnemius  nearest  to,  the  median  line,  while 
the  thin  tendon  of  the  semi-tendinosus  is  superficial  to  the 
more  bulky  semi-membranosus.  The  biceps,  outer  head  of  the 
gastrocnemius,  and  plantaris  lie  along  the  outer  side  of  the 
back  of  the  knee,  in  the  order  named,  from  without  inwards. 
The  plantaris  is  slightly  higher  as  well  as  nearer  the  median 
line  than  the  head  of  the  gastrocnemius. 

Lastly,  the  tendon  of  the  popUteus  lies  deeply  below,  and 
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then  beneath  the  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius,  and  spreads 
out  as  it  inclines  downwards  and  inwards  from  the  outer  side 
of  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur. 

Of  these  eight  muscles  two  alone,  or,  more  strictly  speaking, 
one  and  part  of  another,  pass  over  the  knee-joint  only.  These 
are  the  popliteus,  and  the  short  head  of  the  biceps.  Five  (viz., 
the  three  hamstrings,  the  saitorius,  and  gracilis)  arising  from 
the  pelvis,  are  inserted  close  below  the  knee,  and  passing 
over  the  hip  as  well  as  the  knee,  act  on  both  joints ;  while 
two,  viz.,  the  gastrocnemius  and  the  plantaris,  arising  close 
above  the  knee,  are  inserted  by  means  of  the  tendo-Achillis 
into  the  os  calcis,  and  thus  act  on  the  knee  and  ankle-joints. 

The  hamstrings  flex  the  knee  as  well  as  extend  the  thigh. 
The  biceps  besides  is  an  external  rotator  of  the  leg  on  the 
femur.  The  semi-membranosus  and  semi-tendinosus  are  in- 
ward rotators  of  the  leg  on  the  femur. 

The  popliteus  is  a  direct  flexor  of  the  leg  upon  the  thigh, 
while  it  also  rotates  the  leg  inwards  when  it  is  flexed  as  well 
as  in  the  act  of  flexing.  It  is  only  during  the  state  of  flexion 
that  its  tendon  lies  in  the  groove  on  the  femjir. 

The  gastrocnemius  and  plantaris  flex  the  knee  when  their 
action  on  the  ankle-joint  (which  they  extend)  is  either  pre- 
vented or  completed. 

The  sartorius  and  gracilis,  besides  acting  to  rotate  inwards 
and  flex  the  knee,  also  incline  the  leg  inwards.  The  sartorius 
acts  on  the  thigh  as  a  flexor,  while  the  gracilis  is  an  adductor 
of  the  hip-joint. 

Rotators  of  the  Leg  on  the  Thigh, — As  has  been  described 
above,  the  biceps  rotates  the  leg  outwards,  and  the  semi- 
membranosus, semi-tendinosus,  sartorius,  gracilis,  and  popliteus 
rotate  it  inwards. 

Movements  of  the  Knee-joint. — The  purposes  of  the 
difierent  parts  of  this  joint,  viz.,  the  lateral  and  crucial  liga- 
ments, the  fibro-cartilages,  and  the  patella,  have  been  already 
stated  in  the  description  of  the  several  structures  themselves. 
It  remains  now  to  give  some  general  account  of  the  various 
movements  which  occur  at  the  knee.  These  are  flexion  and 
extension,  with  some  slight  amount  of  pronation  and  supina- 
tion in  the  bent  position.  These  movements  are,  however,  by 
no  means  so  simple  as  the  corresponding  movements  at  the 
elbow ;  for  the  knee,  as  has  already  been  stated,  is  not  a  simple 
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hinge-joint ;  and  the  pronation  and  supination  instead  of  occnr- 
ring  between  the  tibia  and  fibula,  as  between  the  radius  and 
uhia,  is  a  movement  of  the  tibia  with  the  fibula  upon  the 
condyles  of  the  femur. 

The  knee  differs  from  a  true  hinge,  such  as  the  elbow  anc 
ankle,  in  the  following  particulars : — (1)  Neither  the  whole  noi 
any  single  individual  part  of  the  articular  sur&ce  of  one  of  thi 
bones  entering  into  the  joint,  remains  applied  against  anyoui 
portion  of  the  other  in  every  position  of  flexion  and  extension 
Thus,  in  the  flexed  position,  the  hinder  part  of  the  articulaj 
surface  of  the  tibia  is  in  contact  with  the  rounded  back  part  o: 
the  condyles ;  in  the  semiflexed  position,  the  middle  part  o 
the  tibial  facets  are  in  contact  with  the  anterior  rounded  par 
of  the  condyles ;  while  in  the  fully  extended  position  the  ante- 
rior and  middle  part  of  the  tibial  facets  are  in  contact  with  th( 
flattened  anterior  surface  of  the  condyles.  So  with  the  patella 
one  portion  of  the  bone  is  in  contact  with  one  part  of  the 
trochlear  surface  of  the  femur  in  flexion,  another  with  a  diffe- 
rent part  of  the  same  surface  in  mid-flexion,  and  a  third  witt 
a  third  part  of  the  femur  in  extension.  In  the  elbow-joint 
on  the  contrary,  the  whole  of  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna 
including  the  articular  surface  of  the  olecranon,  remains  ii 
contact  with  the  end  of  the  humerus  in  every  position  of  the 
joint ;  so  does  the  articular  arch  formed  by  the  lower  ends  ol 
the  tibia  and  fibula  remain  in  contact,  in  all  states  of  the  joint, 
with  the  surfaces  of  the  astragalus. 

This  difference  may  be  called  the  shifting  of  th€  points  oj 
contact  of  the  articular  surfaces  ;  and  to  effect  this  alteration  of 
points  of  contact  in  the  case  of  the  tibia  and  femur,  there  must 
be  a  rotation  of  the  tibia  upon  a  transverse  axis  drawn  through 
its  own  head,  besides  the  revolution  of  the  bone  round  a  trans- 
verse axis  through  the  condyloid  end  of  the  femiur. 

2.  The  knee  differs  fiuliher  from  a  simple  hinge-joint  in  this 
also,  that  in  passing  from  a  state  of  extension  into  one  oi 
flexion,  the  tibia  does  not  revolve  round  a  single  transverse 
axis  drawn  through  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  between  the 
points  of  attachment  of  the  lateral  ligaments,  as  the  idna  does 
round  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus.  On  the  contrary,  the 
articular  surface  of  the  tibia  slides  forwards  in  extension  and 
backwards  in  flexion,  so  that  the  axis  round  which  it  revolves 
upon  the  femur  is  a  shifting  one.     This  is  seen  by  reference 
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to  Diorama  IX.,  XL,  and  XII.,  by  which  it  will  be  un- 
derstood Uiat,  in  extending  the  joint,  the  axis  through  the 
femur  upon  which  the  tibia  revolves  travela  forwards  as  ttie 
tibia  slides  forwards  beneath  the  condyles,  and  that  in  flexion 
it  travels  back  again  along  the  same  line  as  the  tibia  slides  back 
into  its  fonner  position.  This  difTerence  may  be  called  the 
sMfting  of  the  transverse  axis  through  the  fenvwr. 

DuBKAM  IX.  DuauM  X. 


3.  Another  point  of  difference  between  the  flexion  and 
extension  movements  of  the  knee  and  of  true  hinge-joints  is, 
that  in  the  knee  extension  is  accompanied  by  rotation  outwards, 
and  flexion  by  rotation  inwards  of  the  tibia  upon  the  femur. 
This  rotation  occurs  round  a  vertical  axis,  drawn  through  the 
middle  of  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur,  and  of  the  outer 
tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  and  is  most  marked  at  the  termination 
of  extension  and  at  the  commencement  of  flexion.  It  is  not 
quite  the  same  movement  as  that  which  is  described  as  pro- 
nation and  supination.  This  rotation  of  the  leg  at  the  knee 
differs  from  the  obhquity  of  the  flexion  and  extension  move- 
ments at  the  elbow,  whereby  the  forearm  comes  inwards,  ijt., 
towards  the  trunk  during  flexion,  and  goes  outwards  during 
extension.    At  the  knee  the  movement  is  a  true  rotation  round 
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a  vertical  axis,  running  tJirough  the  tibia  and  femur ;  at  the  elbow 
it  is  the  inclination  given  to  one  bone  by  its  following  closely 
and  continuously  around  the  oblique  surface  of  the  other,  i^.,  at 
the  elbow  the  axis  of  movement  is  obhque  instead  of  trans- 
verse. 

4  The  antero-posterior  spiral  curve  of  the  femoral  condyles 
is  such  that  the  interior  part  is  a  curve  of  a  far  greater  circle 
than  the  posterior,  and  as  a  result  of  this  arrangement  certain 
ligaments  which  are  tightened  when  the  knee  is  extended  and 
the  colimm  of  the  limb  is  rigid  have  their  ends  approximated, 
and  are  therefore  slackened  in  flexion. 


DlAttBAM  XI. 


Diagram  XII. 


Besides  the  rotation  round  a  ver- 
tical axis,  which  is  one  of  the  ac- 
companjdng  movements  of  slight 
flexion  and  nearly  completed  exten- 
sion at  the  knee-joint,  there  is  a 
much  more  free  rotation,  also  round 
a  vertical  axis,  when  the  joint  is 
flexed.  This  is  jpronation  and  supination  of  the  knee.  It  begins 
to  be  possible  when  the  knee  is  bent  at  an  angle  between  150° 
and  155°,  and  becomes  freer  and  freer  as  the  joint  is  bent  more 
and  more.  The  axis  of  rotation  passes  through  the  inner 
tubercle  of  the  spine  of  the  tibia,  so  that  the  outer  tuberosity 
moves  in  the  arc  of  a  larger  circle  than  does  the  inner,  and 
therefore  is  required  to  move  more  easily  and  freely ;  to  this 
end  the  shape  of  its  articular  facet  and  the  loose  connexion  of 
the  external  semilunar  cartilage  with  it  are  adapted.  The 
Webers  have  described  this  rotation  in  the  horizontal  plane  of 
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the  joint  as  being  like  the  rotation  of  the  front  wheels  of  a 
carriage  in  passing  round  a  comer;  the  inner  condyle  of  the 
femur  being  the  representative  of  the  nearly  fixed  wheel,  and 
the  outer  the  representative  of  the  wheel  which  describes  the 
curve.  The  ligaments  are  relaxed  in  flexion  sufficiently  to 
allow  of  a  rotation  of  36^ 

In  extension  all  the  Ugaments  are  on  the  stretch,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ligamentum  patellae  and  the  front  of  the 
capsule.  These  are  so  loose  that  the  patella  can  be  easily 
moved  from  side  to  side  while  we  stand  upright.  Extension 
is  checked  both  by  the  anterior  and  posterior  crucial,  as  well 
as  by  the  lateral  ligaments. 

In  flexion  the  ligamentum  patellae  and  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  capsule  are  on  stretch,  so  also  is  the  posterior  crucial 
ligament  in  extreme  flexion,  though  it  is  not  qidte  tight  in  the 
semiflexed  state  of  the  joint  AU  the  other  ligaments  are 
relaxed,  although  the  relaxation  of  the  anterior  crucial  ligament 
in  extreme  flexion  is  but  slight.  Flexion  is  only  checked  during 
life  by  the  contact  of  the  soft  parts  in  the  ham ;  the  angle  of 
extreme  flexion  in  the  knee  of  the  author,  when  lying  on  his 
back  with  the  thigh  bent  up  so  that  the  foot  rested  flat 
upon  the  couch,  was  38°,  as  measured  (by  Hawksley)  with 
an  angle  measurer  with  a  circle  of  nine-inch  diameter.  During 
partial  flexion,  when  rotation,  i.e.,  pronation  and  supination,  are 
possible,  both  the  crucial  ligaments  are  somewhat  relaxed ;  so 
are  the  lateral  ligaments,  and  the  ligamentum  patellae  is  not 
upon  the  stretch. 

Pronation  is  limited  by  the  external  crucial  ligament ;  both 
lateral  ligaments  are  loose. 

Supination  is  limited  by  the  internal  and  external  lateral 
ligaments  ;  the  crucial  ligaments  have  no  controlling  efiect 
upon  it,  as  they  become  untwisted  by  it.  The  direction  of  the 
lateral  ligaments  which  slope,  the  outer  backwards  to  the 
fibula,  the  inner  forwards  on  the  tibia,  gives  them  control  over 
supination  and  outward  rotation. 

notation,  as  distinguished  from  pronation  and  supination,  is 
checked  by  the  lateral  ligaments,  which  in  the  nearly  extended 
position  are  tense. 

Sliding  movements  are  checked  by  the  crucial  and  lateral 
ligaments ;  sliding  forwards  especially  by  the  anterior,  sliding 
backwards  by  the  posterior  crucial. 


THE   KSEE-JOINT. 


nearly  the  whole  antero-poaterior  distance  of  the  iuter-conjyloid 
notch,  and  is  separated  from  the  posterior  crucial  ligament  on 
the  inner  side,  and  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  external  con- 
dyle on  its  outer  side,  by  a  small  fossa  or  recess.  Near  the 
patella  the  hgament  is  wider  from  side  to  side  than  elsewhere, 
but  not  so  deep  from  before  backwards  as  it  is  above  by 
a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Its  anterior  or  upper  edge  is  free,  aiid 
fully  one  inch  long ;  ita  posterior  edge  is  attached  aliove  by  the 
reflection  of  ita  layera  on  to  the  crucial  hgaments  at  the  inter- 
condyloid  notch,  but  is  free  below.  It  is  not  more  than  halt 
the  length  of  the  anterior  edge. 

From  off  the  sides  of  the  ligament,  both  above  and  below 
the  alar  ligaments,  there  are  often  httle  processes  or  fringes 
of  synovial  membrane,  which  aometimea  attain  to  a  large  size, 
and  in  a  diseased  state  develop  into  melon-seed-like  solid  bodies. 

The  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee  forms  the  largest 
synovial  sac  in  the  body.  It  bulges  iipwards,  following  the 
capside  of  the  joint,  into  a  large  cul-de-sac  beneath  the  ex- 
tensor tendon  on  the  front  of  the  femur,  which  reaches  some 
distance  beyond  the  articular  surface  of  the  bone,  and  commu- 
nicates most  frequently  with  a  large  bursa,  interposed  between 
the  tendon  and  the  femur  above  the  line  of  attachment  of  the 
anterior  ligament. 

After  investing  the  circumference  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
femur,  it  is  reflected  upon  the  fibrous  envelope  of  the  joint 
formed  by  the  anterior,  posterior,  and  lateral  ligaments.  It 
passes  also  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  crucial  hgaments; 
but  the  posterior  surface  of  the  posterior  hgament,  which  is 
connected  by  means  of  fibro-areolar  tissue  to  the  front  of  the 
ligamentum  posticum,  and  the  lower  portions  of  both  crucial 
hgamenta,  where  they  are  united  together,  of  course  cannot  recei\-e 
a  complete  covering  from  tlie  membrane.  The  crucial  hgaments, 
though  partially  enveloped  by  it,  are  of  course  shut  out  from 
the  synovial  cavity,  like  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  from  the 
ahoulder-joint,  tlie  testicle  from  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  the 
intestines  from  tlie  peritoneum. 

Along  the  above  structures  the  synovial  membrane  is 
conducted  to  the  semilunar  cartilages,  over  both  surfaces 
of  which  it  passes,  and  thence  along  the  inner  surface  of 
the  coronary  hgaments  to  the  head  of  the  tibia,  around  the 
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hanging  bone,  and  looks  downwards,  outwards,  and  slightly 
backwards. 

Curving  forwards  from  its  anterior  margin  is  an  arched  ridge 
to  which,  and  to  the  bone  below  it,  the  tendon  of  the  biceps 
is  attached ;  curving  forwards  also  from  its  lower  margin  is 
another  and  fainter  ridge  which  joins  the  above,  about  half- 
way between  the  facet  and  the  tubercle,  and  marks  the  line  of 
the  epiphysis.  An  interval  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  more 
separates  it  from  the  facet  for  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur, 
and  to  the  bone  between  are  attached  part  of  the  capsular 
ligament  of  the  knee  and  of  the  outer  coronary  ligament,  and  also 
part  of  the  capstde  of  the  upper  tibio-fibular  joint  Above  it 
posteriorly,  the  bone  is  grooved  for  the  tendon  of  the  popliteus 
muscle.  Below  it,  the  tuberosity  curves  sharply  inwards  to  the 
shaft,  and  to  the  bone  here  the  superior  interosseous  ligament  is 
attached. 

The  Fihvla. — ^The  head  of  the  fibtda  is  an  irregularly 
rounded  mass  about  the  size  of  a  small  walnut.  Projecting 
above  the  rest  on  its  outer  part  is  a  little  eminence, 
the  styloid  process  of  fibula,  to  which  the  short  external 
lateral  ligament  is  attached.  Below  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
styloid  process  is  an  oval-shaped  articular  facet,  which  looks 
chiefly  upwards,  but  is  also  inclined  inwards  and  a  little 
forwards.  This  facet  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  facet  on 
the  tibia,  and  like  it  is  longer  from  before  backwards  than 
from  above  downwards.  It  is  slightly  concave  from  before 
backwards.  It  does  not  occupy  the  whole  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  head  of  the  fibula,  for  in  front  of  it  there  is  a  rough 
groove  to  which  part  of  the  biceps  tendon  is  attached.  On  the 
upper  and  fore  part  of  the  head  is  a  rough  surface  sloping  for- 
wards and  downwards  from  the  styloid  process,  to  which  the  front 
part  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  and  the  long  external  lateral 
ligament  are  attached.  Further  inwards  than  this,  but  still 
on  the  anterior  surface,  the  anterior  tibio-fibular  ligament  is 
attached.  On  the  outer  side  of  the  head  and  running 
vertically  downwards  from  the  styloid  process  is  a  ridge,  in 
front  of  which  the  hinder  portion  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps 
is  attached ;  behind  the  ridge  the  outer  surface  of  the  bone  is 
subcutaneous.  On  the  posterior  surface  is  a  ridge  running 
obliquely  downwards  and  inwards  from  the  back  of  the  styloid 
process,  which   meets  another  ridge  running  downwards  and 
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iiiwarda  from  tlie  anterior  surface.  Ahove  the  riilge  ihe 
posterior  tibio-fibiilar  ligament  is  attached,  and  the  tendon 
of  the  popliteus  passes  ;  and  below  it  is  a  depression  continuous 
with  the  back  of  the  shaft,  from  which  arises  the  soleua  muscle. 
Where  these  two  ridges  meet  on  the  inner  side  of  the  head 
there  is  often  quite  a  prominent  tubercle,  from  ball  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  articular  facet,  to  which  and  to 
the  bone  above,  the  superior  interosseous  ligament  is  attached. 

Thk  Ligaments — Capsular  Ligam^ni. — Surroundiiig  the 
articular  facets  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  is  a  well-marked  fibro- 
areolar  capsule.  This  capsule  is  attaclieJ  close  to  the  margin 
of  the  facet  of  the  tibia  all  around,  and  close  to  the  facet  of  the 
fibula  above  and  in  front,  but  at  a  short  distance  from  it* 
margin  liehind  and  below.  Between  the  tendon  of  the  biceps 
and  the  front  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  popliteus,  as  it 
inclines  downwards  above  the  head  of  the  fibula,  tliis  articula- 
tion is  separated  from  the  knee-joint  by  its  own  capsule,  as 
well  as  by  the  capsule  and  part  of  the  outer  coronary  ligament 
of  the  knee  ;  but  lower  down  beliind,  the  capsule  of  this  joint  is 
often  very  thin,  and  sometimes  communicates  with  the  popliteal 
bursa. 

Anterior  Tihio-Jtbular  JA^ameiU. — Thickening  the  capsular 
ligament  in  front  are  a  few  fibres,  the  anterior  tibio-fibular 
hgament,  wliich  pass  upwai-ds  and  inwards  between  the 
adjacent  surfaces  of  the  bones  below  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  tendon  of  the  biceps. 

PosCeri/yr  Tihio-Jihular  Zj^ameni. — A  few  fibres  also  thicken 
the  capsule  on  the  posterior  aspect  below  the  bursa  of  the 
pophteuB.  These  pass  from  the  lower  and  posterior  side  of  the 
head  of  the  fibula  upwards  and  inwards  to  the  adjacent  part  of 
the  tibia.    They  are  not  so  well-mai-ked  as  the  anterior  ligament. 

Superior  Interosseous  Ligament.— A.  quantity  of  dense  yellow 
fibro-areolar  tissue  binds  together  the  ojiposite  surfaces  of  the 
tibia  and  fibula  below  the  articular  facets  on  the  bones  for  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch.  It  is  continuous  along  the  tibia 
with  the  interosseous  membrane  uniting  tlie  shafts  of  the  bone. 

The  bkeps  tnidon  is  div^ided  by  the  long  external  lateral 
ligament,  with  which,  at  ita  insertion  into  tlie  head  of  the 
fibula,  it  is  inseparably  blended.  The  part  behind  the  ligament 
is  inserted  into  tlie  outer  surface  of  the  head  of  the  fibula  in 
front   of  the   base  of  its   styloid  process.     The  part  in    front 
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of  the  ligament  is  much  the  larger,  and  has  an  attachment  to 
the  ridge  on  the  border  of  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  as 
well  as  to  the  front  surface  of  the  head  of  the  fibula ;  moreover, 
there  is  a  reflection  of  some  of  the  posterior  fibres  which  are  pass* 
ing  towards  the  tibia  backwards  and  outwards,  to  be  attached  to 
the  hollow  in  front  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  fibula. 

The  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  is  indeed  the  chief 
bond  of  union  between  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  holds  the 
bones  strongly  together  in  front  and  above,  after  all  other 
connexions  have  been  severed. 

The  SYNOVIAL  MEMBRiiNE,  which  liucs  the  joint,  sometimes, 
i.e,,  in  about  one  joint  out  of  every  four,  communicates  with 
the  bursa  beneath  the  popliteus.  It  never  communicates  with 
the  knee-joint  excepting  through  the  medium  of  this  bursa. 

The  ARTERIES  which  supply  the  joint  are  some  of  those  to  the 
knee-jcint,  viz.,  the  superior  external  articular  branch  of  the 
popliteal,  and  the  recurrent  branch  af  the  anterior  tibial. 
Moreover,  a  branch  which  runs  beneath  the  popliteus  sends  a 
small  filament  into  the  back  of  the  joint 

The  NERVES  are  the  inferior  articular  branch  of  the  external 
popliteal,  and  the  recurrent  branch  which  springs  from  the 
point  of  bifurcation  of  the  trunk  of  the  external  popliteal. 

The  BURSiE  are  three  in  number,  viz.,  those  in  connexion  with 
the  tendons  of  the  popliteus  and  biceps,  described  under  the 
bursae  of  the  knee-joint.  That  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  pop- 
liteus is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  it  frequently  communicates 
with  the  superior  tibio-fibular  joint,  and  on  this  account  the 
head  of  the  fibula  should  not  be  removed,  as  is  sometimes  re- 
commended, in  amputation  of  the  leg  below  the  knee-joint. 

The  Muscles. — Only  two  muscles  pass  over  the  articulation, 
which  have  a  close  relation  to  it,  viz.,  the  tendons  of  the 
biceps  and  popliteus.  The  popliteus  grooves  the  back  part  of 
the  outer  tuberosity,  and  passes  over  the  back  of  the  joint. 
The  fascial  prolongation  of  the  tensor  vaginae  femoris  passes 
down  in  front  of  it,  and  the  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius 
and  the  plantaris  pass  over  it  behind.  None  of  these  produce 
any  appreciable  movement  in  the  joint,  though  doubtless  a 
slight  gliding  movement  of  the  fibula  on  the  tibia  is  produced 
by  the  pull  of  the  biceps  and  the  contraction  of  the  popliteus ; 
upwards  and  backwards  by  the  biceps,  and  forwards  by  the 
popliteus.     It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  biceps 
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ia  inserted  into  the  tibia  as  well  as  int^  the  fibula,  and 
holds  the  bones  together;  and  that  the  pophteus  has  no  direct 
attachment  to  the  fibula  whatever  (being  connected  with  it  only 
through  some  of  the  liganientons  structures  of  the  kuee-joint 
wliich  surround  the  tendon),  and  therefore  its  t«ndon  can  oolj 
act  on  the  joint  like  a  strap. 

MoA^MENTa — This  joint  is  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
allow  of  the  fibula  giving  some  support  to  the  tdbia  in  Cran^ 
mitting  weight  to  the  foot,  but  so  as  to  allow  of  none  hut  tfat 
sUghtSBt  movement  between  tlie  bones.  The  articular  facet  of 
the  tibia  overhangs  and  is  received  upon  the  articular  facet 
of  the  head  of  the  fibula  in  a  plaue  between  the  vertical  and 
transverse. 

Only  ghding  movements  can  be  effected  at  tliis  joint ;  theaa 
are  produced  by  the  variations  in  the  state  of  the  mu^ei 
which  arise  from  the  two  bones  and  by  the  traction  of  ih* 
biceps  and  compression  of  the  popliteus.  The  purpose  of  the 
aynovial  joint  ia  more  to  prevent  friction  than  to  elTect  changt 
of  position  of  the  bones. 

The  T'ihio'JthvilaT  Interosseous  Mcmirane. 

In  the  interval  between  the  upper  extre- 
mity of  the  shaft  of  the  bones  and  the  inferior 
tibio-fibular  joint  an  interosseous  membrane  a  i 
stretched.  It  is  attached  all  along  the  outer 
Iwrder  of  the  tibia,  and  to  the  ridge  on  the 
fibula  which  divides  the  inner  surface  of  the 
sliaft  into  an  anterior  and  posterior  portion. 
It  is  deficient  above  over  an  area  of  an  inch 
or  more — measured  from  tlie  under  aspect  of 
the  superior  tibio-fibular  joint.  This  aperture 
is  bounded  above  and  on  the  inner  side  by  the 
free  edge  of  the  membrane  which  is  attached 
to  the  outer  border  of  the  tibia,  as  thia  curv^ 
upwards  beneath  the  outer  tuberosity  to  the 
facet  for  the  fibula ;  on  the  outer  side  by  the 
fibula  itself ;  and  below  by  a  lunated  margin 
formed  by  closely  packed  fibres  which  ciu^'e 
downwards  and  outwards  from  tibia  to  fibula 
with  their  concavity  looking  towards  the  open- 
ing.   The  membrane  consists  of  a  thin  aponea- 
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rotic  and  translucent  lamina  (which  in  the  dij  state  looks 
exactly  like  a  portion  of  a  pig's,  bladder  dried  and  dis- 
tended) of  oblique  fine  fibres,  some  of  which  are  running  fi'om 
tibia  to  fibula,  others  from  fibula  to  tibia,  but  all  inclined 
downwards.  They  are  best  marked  near  their  attachment  to 
the  bones,  and  they  are  stronger  and  denser  below  as  they 
gradually  approach  the  inferior  interosseous  membrane  with 
which  they  are  continuous.  It  is  usually  stated  that  there  is 
an  opening  at  the  lower  part  of  this  membrane  for  the  passage 
of  the  anterior  peroneal  vessels,  and  also  that  it  is  perforated 
in  several  places  for  the  passages  of  small  vessels.  This  im- 
doubtedly  is  often  the  case,  but  in  two  carefully  prepared 
specimens  now  lying  before  me,  there  is  no  perforation  what- 
ever appreciable  to  the  naked  eye  excepting  the  large  one  at 
the  top,  and  a  minute  foramen  a  little  below  it,  and  close  to 
the  tibia  in  one  of  them. 

This  interosseous  membrane  can  scarcely  be  said  to  add  to 
the  security  of  the  imion  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  nor  to  be  of 
use  in  transmitting  weight  as  is  the  corresponding  membrane 
of  the  f orearuL  Its  chief,  if  not  only  use,  is  to  afibrd  a  surface 
for  the  origin  of  muscles,  and  to  act  as  an  inter-muscular 
septum  between  the  muscles  on  the  front  and  back  of  the  leg. 

The  inferior  interosseous  ligament,  which  will  be  described 
with  the  inferior  tibio-fibular  joint,  undoubtedly  forms  a  firm 
bond  of  union  as  well  as  a  padding  between  the  bones,  and 
serves  the  purpose  of  connecting  cartilage.  It  has  to  bear  in 
great  part  the  strain  in  walking  and  running,  when  the  weight  of 
the  body  falls  obliquely  upon  the  foot,  and  indeed  of  every  force 
which  has  a  tendency  to  separate  the  tibia  from  the  fibula. 

The  muscles  in  relation  with  the  interosseous  membrane 
are  :  in  front — 

The  tibialis  anticus,  which  arises  from  the  upper  two-thirds 
of  its  tibial  border. 

The  extensor  longus  poUicis,  arising  from  the  middle  half  of 
its  fibular  border. 

The  extensor  hngns  diffiiorum,  which  arises  from  the  fibular 
border  above  the  origiQ  of  the  extensor  poUicis. 

The  peroTuus  tertius,  arising  from  the  lower  fourth  of  the 
membrane. 

Behind — 

The  tibialis  posticus  arises  from  the  whole  of  the  membrane 
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except  for  an  inch  or  more  at  its  lowest  part,  from  whi< 
flexor  langvs  poUicis  arises. 

Infefri/OT  Tibvhfibular^  or  Peroneo-tibial  ArtictUcUion 

As  in  the  upper  joint,  so  here,  the  two  bones  are  unit 
ligaments  which   form    a  capsule  which  is  lubricated 
synovial  membrane.     Here,  however,  this  membrane  i 
longed  from  the  ankle-joint,  and  the  cartilage-covered 
are  much  smaller  than  in  the  upper  joint. 

Tibia. — On  the  outer  surface  of  the  lower  extremit 
contiguous  part  of  the  shaft  is  an  elongated  tria 
depression,  limited  in  front  by  the  prominent  interc 
ridge,  and  behind  by  the  posterior  branch  which  runs 
wards  from  the  ridge  for  about  two  inches  to  the  pc 
external  angle  of  the  lower  extremity.  This  depress 
very  rough,  and  gives  attachment  throughout  the  greate 
of  its  extent  to  the  inferior  interosseous  ligament.  It  is 
i  two  inches  in  height,  with  its  base  along  the  outer  i 

of  the  facet  for  the  astragalus.     It  is  concave   from 
backwards.     At  the  base  in  front  there  is  a  minute  triangi 
crescentic  facet  tipped  with  cartilage  in  the  recent   state 
which  the  fibula  articulates  by  a  corresponding  cartilage-* 
I '  facet. 

Fibula. — On  the  inner  surface  of  the  lower  end  of  the 

'  of  the  fibula  is  a  rough,  somewhat  raised,  elongated,  trial 

i  surface,  the  base  of  which  is  formed  by  the  minute   art 

I  facet  prolonged  upwards  from  the  malleolus.     This  roug] 

face  is  limited  in  front  and  behind  by  the  ridges  into  whic 
.  inner  border  of  the  fibula  bifurcates  below.  It  gives  ai 
ment  to  the  inferior  interosseous  ligament,  except  for 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  below.  The  fibula  is  in  actual  cc 
with  the  tibia  only  by  its  articular  (cartilage-coated)  su 
which  is  minute  in  size,  crescentic  in  shape,  and  contii 
with  the  articular  facet  of  the  malleolus.  Prolonged  upi 
between  the  bones  beyond  the  articular  facets,  as  high  w 
lower  part  of  the  inferior  interosseous  ligament,  is  the  syu 
membrane  of  the  ankle-joint 

Ligaments. — The  anterior  peroneo-tibial  ligament  is  t 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  extends  obliquely  down\ 
and  outwards.     To  the  tibia  it  is  attached  at  the  externa 
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anterior  angle  of  its  lower  extremity,  close  to  the  margin  of  the 
facet  for  the  astragalus.  To  the  fibula  it  is  attached  along  the 
lowest  half-inch  of  the  ridge  in  front  of  the  superficial  trian- 
gular surface  of  the  bone,  and  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
malleolus,  nearly  down  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  external 
lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle.  The  fibres  of  this  ligament  in- 
crease in  length  from  above  downwards,  the  lowermost  being 
over  an  inch  in  length.  To  it  a  part  of  the  anterior  ligament 
of  the  ankle  is  fixed. 

The  posterior  peroneo-tibial  ligament  is  very  similar  to  the 
anterior  in  form,  size,  direction,  and  attachment  It  extends 
from  the  external  angle  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  tibia,  downwards  and  outwards  to  the  fibula,  along 
the  lowest  half -inch  of  the  ridge  separating  the  posterior  from 
the  external  surfaces,  and  to  the  upper  half  of  the  posterior 
border  of  the  external  malleolus. 

The  transverse  ligament,  a  strong  rounded  band,  extends  be- 
tween the  extremity  of  the  tibia  and  the  posterior  and  inner 
angle  of  the  base  of  the  external  malleolus.  It  is  best  seen 
after  dividing  the  posterior  peroneo-tibial  ligament.  It  is 
attached  at  one  end  to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  large  quadrilateral  articular  surface  of  the 
tibia,  but  more  especially  to  its  outer  half,  just  above  the 
horizontal  groove  near  the  margin.  It  then  inclines  a  little 
forwards,  and  is  attached  to  the  fibula  above  the  rough  fossa 
behind  the  articular  surface  of  the  malleolus  as  well  as  slightly 
into  the  fossa. 

The  inferior  interosseavs  ligam,ent  is  a  dense  mass  of  short 
fibres,  passing  transversely  between  the  apposed  lower  ends 
of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  except  for  three-eighths  of  an  inch  at 
the  extremity  of  these  surfaces,  where  there  is  a  synovial 
cavity. 

This  ligament  extends  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior 
peroneo-tibial  ligaments.  In  front,  it  reaches  upwards  for  an 
inch  and  a  half,  but  behind,  only  about  half  this  height  On 
separating  the  bones,  the  ligament  is  seen  on  section  to  be  a 
felt-like  membranous  structure. 

Synovial  Membrane. — ^The  synovial  cavity  of  this  articu- 
lation  commimicates  with  that  of  the  ankle-joint,  through  a 
narrow  chink  between  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  external 
malleolus  and  the  extremity  of  the  tibia.     It  is  semilimar  in 
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shape,  with  its  convexity  upwards,  where  it  is  limited  by  the 
lower  end  of  the  inferior  interosseous  ligament  It  is  wider 
in  front,  where  it  measures  three-eightha  of  an  inch  in  deptJi, 
than  behind. 

WeU-markeJ  articular  cartilage  covers  only  a  small  trian- 
gular portion  of  each  bone  at  this  joint,  viz.,  its  lower  anterior 
extremity,  and  sometimes  a  narrow  strip  of  bone  behind  this. 
The  cartilage  ia  continuous  with  the  articular  cartilage  on  the 
ankle-joint  surfaces  of  the  bones  ;  but  elsewhere  the  bony  sur- 
faces of  this  joint  are  rough,  and  coated  by  a  loose  perios- 
teum, over  which  the  synovial  membrane  extends.  Where  the 
cartilage  is  deficient  the  bones  are  not  in  actual  contact  with 
one  another,  and  thereby  provision  is  made  tor  the  slight 
lateral  yielding  of  the  arch  of  the  ankle. 

Nerves. — This  joint  being  as  it  were  an  offset  of  the  aohlfr 
joint,  gets  its  nerve  supply  from  some  of  the  same  soorcea  u 
the  ankle. 

Arteries. — Soma  of  the  arteries  of  the  ankle-joint  supply 
this  joint  also.  The  anierior  peroneal  passes  over  it  in  front ; 
and  the  posterior  peroneal  pierces  the  posterior  ligament  of  the 
ankle-joint  close  to  it,  behind.  Sometimes  a  branch  &om  the 
atUerior  tibial,  or  its  external  malleolar  offset,  enters  it. 

BURS-IE. — There  are  none  having  any  special  relation  with 
this  joint,  as  distinct  from  the  ankle-joint. 

Muscles. — The  peronei  muscles  pass  over  the  fibula,  but 
the  bones  are  not  moved  upon  one  another  by  muscular  action, 
excepting  so  far  as  they  yield  to  allow  of  the  play  of  the 
astragalus. 

Movements. — Tho  anterior  ligament  is  al^vaya  tight,  the 
posterior  and  transverse  permit  of  slight  yielding  of  the  bones 
in  extreme  Hexiou.  AU  are  concerned  in  bracing  the  bonea 
very  firmly  together,  so  as  to  strengthen  the  arch  of  the  ankla- 
joint. 

The  advantage  of  an  arch  so  formed  over  a  simple  bony 
one  ia  obvious :  an  amount  of  elasticity  is  provided,  whereby 
slight  expansion  is  allowed  during  extreme  flexion  of  the  foot 
on  the  leg.  By  this  movement  the  broader  part  of  the  asti»- 
gains  is  pressed  under  the  arch ;  but  perfect  contact  of  tlia 
malleoli  with  the  aides  of  the  astragalus  is  still  ou 
on  again  bringing  the  foot  to  a  right  angle  with,  or 
it  upon,  the  leg 
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The  ankle-joint,  or  the  union  of  the  leg  with  the  foot,  is  a  perfect 
ginglymus  or  hinge-joint.  It  is  to  the  form  of  the  bones,  and 
to  their  exact  adaptation  to  one  another,  that  its  great  security 
and  strength  are  owing. 

It  has  been,  though  not  quite  correctly,  compared  to  the 
tenon  and  mortise-joint  used  by  mechanics,  from  which,  how- 
ever, it  differs  in  some  respects. 

An  accoimt  of  the  bones,  no  less  than  of  the  ligaments 
entering  into  its  formation,  is  essential  to  a  correct  understand- 
ing of  its  use  and  mechanism. 

The  bones  of  the  joint  are  three :  the  tibia  and  fibula,  by 
their  lower  extremities ;  and  the  astragalus,  by  its  upper  and 
two  lateral  surfaces.  The  tibia  and  fibula  take  very  unequal 
shares  in  its  construction,  for  whereas  the  latter,  by  the  inner 
surface  of  its  malleolus,  articulates  only  with  the  outer  side 
of  the  astragalus ;  the  former,  by  the  broad  quadrilateral  sur- 
face at  the  extremity  of  the  shaft,  and  by  the  outer  surface  of 
the  inner  malleolus,  articulates  with  the  upper  and  inner  sur- 
faces of  the  bone. 

An  irregular  archway  is  thus  formed  by  the  two  bones  of 
the  leg,  imder  which  is  received  the  astragalus;  the  outer 
buttress,  which  is  the  longer,  being  formed  by  the  fibula,  while 
the  inner  buttress  and  the  span  of  the  arch  are  formed  by  the 
tibia.  These  two  bones  are  firmly  bound  together  by  means 
of  the  ligaments  which  have  been  described  with  the  inferior 
tibio-fibular  articulation.  So  strong  is  this  imion  that  it  is 
much  more  frequent,  as  a  result  of  accidents,  for  the  archway 
to  be  injured  by  fracture  through  one  or  other  of  the  bones, 
than  by  a  laceration  of  these  ligaments,  and  the  consequent 
separation  of  the  bones  from  one  another. 
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The  Fibula. — Only  its  malleolus  enters  into  the  ankle-joint 
This  portion  of  the  bone  presents  two  Burfaces ;  an  internal,  look- 
ing towards  the  astragalus ;  and  an  external,  forming  the  outer 
prominence  of  the  ankle ;  and  two  borders,  an  anterior  and  pos- 
terior. The  internal  surface  is  partly  articular  and  partly  non- 
articular.  The  articular  part  is  a  more  or  less  triangular  facet, 
with  its  apex  downwards  and  forwards ;  it  is  convex  from  above 
downwards,  and  slightly  concave  from  before  backwards ;  the 
base  extends  across  the  whole  width  of  the  surface,  is  somewhat 
curved  downwards  behind,  and  is  separated  by  a  groove  from  the 
shaft  of  the  bone  ;  the  posterior  border  of  the  facet  slopes  for- 
wards from  base  to  apex,  and  behind  it  is  the  non-articular  jrartion 
of  the  inner  surface,  which  is  hollowed  out  into  a  deep  rou^ 
fossa,  wider  but  shallower  below  than  above.  This  fossa  is  limited 
behind  by  the  posterior  border  of  the  malleolus ;  it  afifords  room 
for  a  little  adipose  tissue,  and  its  margins  give  attachment  to 
two  ligaments,  viz.,  below  and  behind,  to  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  external  lateral  ligament,  and  above  to  the  transverse 
ligament  of  the  inferior  tibio-fibidar  articulation. 

The  external  surface  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by 
the  posterior  of  the  two  ridges,  into  which  the  anterior  crest  of 
the  shaft  bifurcates,  and  by  which  the  triangular  subcutaneous 
surface  at  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula  is  bounded.  The  inferior 
extremity  of  this  ridge  forms  the  apex  of  the  malleolus,  the 
ridge  itseK  can  easily  be  traced  on  the  living  body,  immediately 
in  front  of  the  peronei  tendons ;  it  is  most  prominent  below, 
and  provides  a  surfaxje  round  which  the  peronei  tendons  play  as 
they  pass  the  point  of  the  outer  ankle.  The  part  of  this  sur- 
face which  is  behind  the  ridge  is  much  the  smaller,  and  forms 
an  elongated  groove,  which  lodges  the  tendons  of  the  peroneus 
longus  and  brevis  muscles ;  there  is  sometimes  a  slight  tubercle 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  groove. 

The  anterior  border  is  very  thick  for  the  attachment  of  liga- 
ments, is  continuous  above  with  the  anterior  of  the  two  ridges, 
into  which  the  anterior  crest  bifurcates,  and  becomes  less 
thick  as  it  slopes  backwards  to  the  lowest  point  or  apex  of  the 
malleolus. 

The  posterior  border  is  much  thinner  than  the  anterior ;  it  is 
continuous  above  with  the  posterior  crest  of  the  shaft,  and 
inclines   forwards  below  to  the  apex   of   the  malleolus ;    it 
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separates  the  groove  for  the  peronei  tendons  from  the  fossa  on 
the  inner  surface. 

The  Tibia. — The  lower  articular  extremity  of  this  bone  is 
of  a  quadrangular  form,  prolonged  downwards  at  the  inner 
border  into  the  inner  malleolus.  It  presents  for  examination 
a  quadrilateral  facet  with  its  four  borders,  and  the  malleolus. 
The  quadrUcUeral  surface  is  a  smooth  facet  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  tibia,  concave  from  before  backwards,  convex  from 
side  to  side ;  it  has  a  broad  ridge  running  from  before  back- 
wards about  midway  between  the  lateral  borders.  The  trans- 
verse measurement  of  this  facet  increases  gradually  from 
behind  forwards,  partly  by  the  bevelling  ofif  of  the  malleolus 
in  front,  and  partly  on  accoimt  of  the  greater  thickness  of  the 
forepart  of  the  lower  end  of  the  bone.  The  antero-posterior 
measurement  increases  gradually  from  the  inner  to  the  outer 
border. 

The  anterior  margin  of  this  facet  is  sharply  defined. 
Above  it  is  a  well-marked  horizontal  groove,  and  above  this 
again  is  a  prominent  crest  of  bone  somewhat  overhanging  the 
groove.  The  posterior  margin  is  narrower,  but  projects  further 
downwards  than  the  anterior.  Above  it  is  a  horizontal  groove, 
and  near  its  fibular  side  is  a  faint  oblique  groove  for  the  flexor 
longus  pollicis  tendon.  The  external  margin  is  concave  for 
the  reception  of  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula;  the  anterior 
horn  of  this  concavity  is  more  prominent  than  the  posterior, 
and  the  articular  surface  is  prolonged  around  it  a  little  way  so 
as  to  be  continuous  with  the  inferior  tibio-fibular  articulation. 
Projecting  downwards  from  the  inner  border  is  the  internal 
malleolus  of  the  ankle.  The  line  of  union  of  the  shaft  with  the 
lower  epiphysis  corresponds  in  front  and  behind  with  the  ridge 
above  the  groove  on  each  aspect.  The  epiphysis  includes  the 
whole  of  the  malleolus  on  the  inner  side,  and  the  portion  of 
bone  with  which  the  fibula  articulates  on  the  outer  side. 

The  rrudleolus  has  four  surfaces.  The  inner  surface  is  rough 
and  subcutaneous,  and  is  continuous  above  with  the  inner  aspect 
of  the  shaft.  The  posterior  surface  is  obliquely  grooved  for  the 
tendons  of  the  tibialis  posticus  and  flexor  longus  digitorum ;  it 
is  separated  from  the  inner  surface  by  a  sharp  ridge  running 
downwards  and  forwards  to  the  lower  border.  The  anterior 
surface  is  rough  and  grooved.     The  outer  surface  is  a  smooth 


facet  and  the  outer  surface  is  a  smootli  facet  continnnoa  with 
the  lioriztintiil  facet,  to  articulate  wiUi  the  ijiner  Bniooth  enrface 
of  the  astragalus.  At  its  base  it  la  of  tlie  same  width  w 
the  inner  border  of  tbe  quadrilateral  facet,  but  is  lierf^nl 
iuTards  in  front.  At  its  lower  part  it  is  very  narrow,  being  n 
prolongation  from  only  the  anterior  portion  of  the  Tiase. 

The  posterior  border  of  it«  articular  or  outer  surface  is  vety 
short,  ifi  continuouB  with  the  posterior  border  of  the  horiztmul 
facet,  and  separates  the  posterior  from  the  outer  surfaces  of  tlie 
malleolus.  The  lower  border  ia  irregular,  being  notched  behind 
and  prolonged  downwards  into  a  broad  tongue  in  front,  'Die 
anterior  border  is  quite  vertical,  continuous  above  with  Ih* 
anterior  margin  of  the  quadrilateral  facet,  and  separates  tht 
outer  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  malleolus. 

Tim  Astragalus. — The  whole  of  the  upper,  outer,  tnd 
inner  surfaces,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  posterior  surfiice  of 
the  astragalus,  assist  in  forming  the  ankle-joint,  either  bj  smooUi 
cartilaginous  facets  for  articulating  with  the  bones  of  the  le^ 
or  by  rough  surfaces  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments.  There 
are  three  facets,  which  are  continuous  one  witlt  the  other.  The 
su2>erior  occupies  the  posterior  two-t)iirda  of  tlie  upper  surface 
of  the  bone ;  it  is  arched  considerably,  having  its  convexitf 
upwards  and  from  before  backwards ;  it  is  concave  from  side  to 
side,  in  adaptation  to  the  antero-poaterior  ridge  on  the  quadrila- 
teral surface  of  the  tibia.  It  is  decidedly  narrower  behind  than  in 
front,  longer  on  the  inuer  side  tlian  tlie  outer;  its  ouU>r  margin 
generally  extends  slightly  further  forward  than  the  inner,  and 
the  inner  border  invariably  further  backwards  tlian  the  outer. 

The  outer  border  is  higher  and  more  pmrainent,  especially 
in  front,  than  the  inner,  so  that  there  is  a  alight  iuvard 
obliquity  given  to  this  upward-looking  facet.  The  outer  border 
is  much  less  rounded  off  aa  it  passes  into  the  facet  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  bone  than  is  the  internal  border  as  it 
curves  over  mto  the  facet  for  the  internal  malleolus. 

The  anterior  border  is  straight ;  the  posterior  is  curved  with 
its  convexity  backwards,  and  forma  a  hp  overhanging  a 
horizontal  groove  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bone,  which 
extends  into  a  rough  fossa  behind  the  outer  articular  facet. 

The  exlemal  /ircti  is  triangular  in  form,  with  its  base,  which 
corresponds  to  the  entire  outer  border  of  the  superior  facet, 
above,   and   ita  apei   below  and  in  front ;  it  ia  concave   from 
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above  downwards,  so  that  the  lower  part  looks  a  little  upwards, 
slightly  convex  from  before  backwards,  and  occupies  all  the 
outer  surface  of  the  astragalus,  except  an  irregular-shaped  rough 
depression  below  and  behind,  and  Uie  anterior  inferior  comer  of 
this  surface. 

The  internal  fajcet,  much  smaller  than  the  external,  occupies 
less  than  half  the  inner  surface  of  the  astragalus.  It  is  con- 
cave in  both  directions,  is  deeper  in  front  than  behind  in 
adaptation  to  the  inner  malleolus,  and  its  anterior  extremity 
reaches  further  forwards  than  the  anterior  border  of  the 
superior  facet.  The  lower  border  of  this  facet  is  sharply 
defined  and  crescentic  in  outline,  below  it  the  inner  surface 
of  the  astragalus  is  rough  and  irregularly  depressed. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  astragalus  in  front  of  the  superior 
facet  is  rough  and  depressed  into  a  well-marked  fossa ;  it  forms 
part  of  what  is  styled  the  neck  of  the  bone.  The  posterior 
surface  is  very  narrow  from  above  downwards,  it  has  a  slight 
transverse  groove,  best  marked  at  the  outer  comer ;  and  a 
well-marked  oblique  groove,  running  downwards  and  inwards 
for  the  lodgment  of  Uie  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  poUicis ; 
except  along  these  grooves,  the  posterior  surfaces  afford  attach- 
ment for  the  posterior  ligament  and  the  posterior  part  of  the 
external  lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle. 

The  Ligaments. — These  together  form  a  complete  capsule 
for  the  ankle-joint,  and  by  being  attached  in  places  beyond  the 
astragalus  assist  in  forming  the  capsules  of  some  of  the  tarsal 
joints.  There  are  four  named  ligaments,  viz.,  the  anterior, 
the  posterior,  and  the  internal  and  external  lateral  ligaments. 

The  anterior  ligament  is  a  thin  membranous  structure, 
attached  above  to  the  front  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  from  the 
internal  to  the  external  lateral  ligaments.  It  is  connected 
from  within  outwards  to  the  middle  of  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  inner  malleolus,  to  a  depression  between  the  malleolus  and 
the  quadrilateral  facet  of  the  tibia,  to  the  crest  of  bone  above 
the  transverse  groove,  which  is  generally  so  well-marked  along 
the  anterior  border  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia ;  it  is  next 
blended  with  the  anterior  ligament  of  the  inferior  tibio-fibular 
joint,  and  still  further  out  is  attached  to  the  anterior  border 
of  the  external  malleolus. 

Below,  it  is  connected  with  the  rough  anterior  portion  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  astragalus  in  front  of  the  fossa.     It  is 
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thus  attacbed  to  the  tiltia  above  and  to  the  astragalus  l^Jow  at 
some  distttOM  from  tlitir  articular  facets.  On  tlie  inntr 
side  it  is  fixed  inferiorly  just  in  front  of  tiie  facet  for  tie 
inner  malleolus,  is  continuous  with  the  internal  lat<enil  ligaim-nt, 
and  passea  forwards  to  blend  with  the  dorsal  astragali 
scaphoid  ligament.  On  the  ouUir  side  it  is  att4u:)ie<l  to  ibn 
aetragahis  just  in  front  of  and  below  the  angle  at  which  llw 
external  lateral  joins  the  superior  articular  facetv  It  is  ho* 
connected  with  the  bones  much  closer  to  their  facetted  sur- 
faces, and  becomes  blended  with  the  anterior  jxirtion  of  iLe 
external  lateral  ligament.  Exeept  on  the  inuer  side  of  Uw 
foot  tlie  anterior  ligament  ia  extremely  tliin  ;  a  qnantity  of  til 
wliich  rests  on  the  neck  of  tlie  astragalus  and  fnint  of  tht 
tibia  is  covered  in  by  it,  and  on  attempting  to  clean  this  awtj 
the  ligament  is  removed  also. 

The  postfrior  ligamejU  is  a  very  thin  memliraniform  struutuip 
connected  above  with  the  external  malleolus  internal  to  the 
peroneal  groove,  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  low^er  end  of  the 
tibia,  external  to  the  groove  for  the  tibialis  posticus  tendon, 
and  to  the  posterior  tibio-fibular  ligament ;  below  it  is  atta^hi^ 
to  \)a&  posterior  surface  of  tlie  astragalus  from  the  iDtemal  to 
the  external  latei-al  ligaments. 

It  is  separated  from  the  t«ndon  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicia, 
which  is  superficial  to  it,  by  some  fatty  tissue,  and  it  must 
be  observed  that  the  course  of  this  tendon  over  the  back  of 
the   joint  serves   the   purpose   of   a   mudi    stronger   postt:ri(« 


The  internal  lateral  or  dfUoid-  figamfnt  is  attached  superiorly 
to  the  internal  malleolus  along  the  lower  border,  and  to  ita 
anterior  surface  superficial  to  the  anterior  ligament,  veiy 
strong  fibres  being  fixed  to  the  notch  in  the  lower  border  of 
the  malleoiuH.  From  tliis  connexion  it  radiates,  the  posterior 
fibres  are  short,  and  incline  a  little  backwards  to  be  fbced  to 
the  rough  inner  surface  of  the  astragalus,  close  to  the  stipetior 
articular  facet,  and  into  the  tubercle  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
flexor  longus  poUicis  groove.  The  fibres  next  in  front  ata 
munerous  and  form  a  thick  and  strong  mass,  filling  up  the  roi^h 
depression  on  the  inuei'  surface  of  the  astragalus,  whilst  some 
pass  over  tlie  calcaneo-astragaloid  joint  to  the  upper  and  inner 
border  of  the  sustentaculum  tali.  Tlie  portion  which  is  con- 
nected above  with  the  anterior  surface  of  the  malleolus  passes 
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downwards  and  somewhat  forwards  to  be  attached  to  the 
calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament. 

The  external  lateral  ligament  consists  of  three  distinct  slips. 
The  anterior  portion  is  ribbon-like,  and  is  connected  with  the 
anterior  border  of  the  external  malleolus  just  below  the  point 
of  attacliment  of  the  anterior  ligament  of  the  ankle.  Below,  it 
is  fixed  to  the  astragalus  in  front  of  the  facet  for  the  fibula, 
i,e,,  on  the  rough  surface  overhanging  the  sinus  pedis.  The 
middle  portion  is  a  strong  roundish  bundle,  which  extends 
obliquely  downwards  and  somewhat  backwards  from  the 
anterior  border  close  to  the  attachment  of  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  ligament,  and  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  malleolus 
just  in  front  of  the  apex,  to  a  tubercle  on  the  outer  surface  of 
the  OS  calcis.  The  posterior  portion  is  almost  horizontal ;  it 
is  a  strong  thick  band,  attached  at  one  end  to  the  border  of 
the  malleolus,  which  separates  the  peroneal  groove  from  the 
fossa  on  the  inner  surface,  and  slightly  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
fossa  itself ;  and  at  the  other  end  to  the  rough  outer  surface  of 
the  astragalus  below  and  behind  the  articular  facet  for  the 
fibula,  as  well  as  into  the  tubercle  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
groove  for  the  flexor  longus  pollicis  tendon  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  astragalus.  Often  a  slip  curves  upwards  from 
this  ligament,  and  becomes  blended  with  the  posterior  ligament. 

The  SYNOVIAL  MEMBRANE  of  the  ankle  is  extensive ;  besides 
lining  all  the  ligaments  just  described,  it  sends  upwards  a  short 
cul-de-sac  for  the  inferior  joint  between  the  tibia  and  fibula. 
Tliis  little  sac  is  limited  above  by  the  strong  interosseous  liga- 
ment uniting  the  bones.  Upon  the  anterior  and  posterior  part 
of  the  ankle  the  synovial  membrane  is  very  loose,  and  extends 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  articular  facets  as  it  lines  the  thin 
and  delicate  anterior  and  posterior  ligaments  of  the  joint.  It  is 
said  to  contain  a  greater  quantity  of  synovia  than  any  other 
joint  in  the  body. 

Arteries. — From  the  anterior  tibial  artery  two  or  three 
fair-sized  vessels  arise  between  the  external  malleolar  and 
tarsal  branches  of  the  same  tnmk,  and  enter  the  joint  after 
ramifying  on  and  in  the  anterior  ligament.  The  anterior 
peroneal,  as  it  passes  down  in  front  of  the  outer  malleolus  to 
join  the  external  malleolar  artery,  sometimes  supplies  it,  or  the 
external  malleolar  itself  sends  little  twigs  to  the  joint ;  sometimes 
a  supply  is  derived  from  both  sources.     The  internal  malleolar 
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branch  of  the  anterior  tibial  sends  in  small  twigs  through  the 
anterior  and  internal  lateral  hgament.  ThQ  posterior  tibial  sup- 
plies a  well-marked  branch  as  it  curves  round  the  inner  ankle, 
which  pierces  the  ligament  beneath  the  posterior  tibial  tendon ; 
and  another  branch  comes  off  higher  up,  and  enters  the  joint 
close  below  the  edge  of  the  tibia,  near  the  base  of  the  malleolus. 
The  posterior  peroneal  contributes  a  branch  which  pierces  the 
posterior  ligament  close  to  the  fibular  attachment  of  the 
external  lateral  ligament 

Nerves. — ^The  ankle-joint  is  supplied  with  nerve-twigs  from 

(1)  the  internal  saphenous,  a  branch  from  which  given  off  in 
the  leg  descends  along  the  margin  of  the  tibia,  and  sends 
filaments  into  the  ankle-joint  in  front  of  the  inner  malleolus ; 

(2)  the  external  division  of  the  anterior  tibial  nerve.  By  the 
first  source  the  ankle-joint  is  brought  into  association  through 
the  anterior  crural  with  the  lumbar  plexus,  and  by  the  second 
through  the  sciatic  trunk  with  the  sacral  plexus. 

BuRSiE. — The  bursse  about  the  ankle,  like  those  about  the 
wrist,  and  in  fact  about  ginglymoid  joints  in  general,  are  of 
the  vaginal,  not  of  the  vesicular  form,  i.e.,  they  are  sheaths 
formed  by  the  reflection  of  the  synovial-like  membrane  from 
the  fibrous  sheath  of  the  tendon  on  to  the  tendon  itself,  and 
not  simple  globular  sacs  placed  between  bone  and  tendon, 
without  enveloping  the  tendon.  Usually  the  only  vesicular 
bursa  about  the  ankle  is  one  between  the  os  calcis  and  tendo 
Achillis;  occasionally  others  are  connected  with  the  flexor 
longus  pollicis.  The  lower  part  of  the  anterior  annular  ligament, 
which  binds  down  the  four  tendons  in  front  of  the  ankle,  is  divided 
into  three  compartments,  within  each  of  which  tendons  play  over 
the  joints  in  loose  synovial  sheaths.  Thus  there  is  one  for  the 
tibialis  anticiis,  another  for  the  extensor  longus  pollicis,  and  a 
third  conmion  to  the  extensor  longus  digitorum  and  peroneus 
tertius.  Behind  the  ankle  there  is  a  bursa  common  to  both  the 
peroneus  longus  and  brevis  tendons,  between  them  and  the  lower 
end  of  the  fibula,  as  low  down  as  the  apex  of  the  malleolus. 
This  continues  inwards  upon  the  peroneus  longus  as  far  as  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  but  in  front  of  the  malleolus  and  between  the 
tendon  and  the  os  calcis  there  is  a  bursa  proper  to  the  peroneus 
brevis.  There  is  a  loose  synovial  sheath  or  bursa,  like  those 
in  which  the  muscles  in  front  of  the  ankle  and  the  peroneal 
muscles  play,  for  the  flexor  longus  pollicis ;  this  extends  over 
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the  tendon  from  some  distance  above  the  lower  end  of  the 
tibia  to  beyond  the  groove  in  the  sustentaculum  tali 

Similarly  there  is  a  bursa  to  ease  the  play  of  the  flexor 
communis  digitorum  over  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  the  in- 
ternal lateral  ligament,  and  os  calcis ;  and  of  the  tibialis 
posticus  tendon  over  the  tibia,  internal  lateral  ligament,  and 
head  of  ths  asti'agalus,  as  far  as  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid. 

Although  not  in  direct  connexion  with  the  ankle-joint,  this 
seems  the  best  place  to  mention  the  synovial  sac,  or  bursa, 
between  the  tendo  Achillis  and  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  os 
calcis.  Part  of  the  wall  of  this  bursa  is  often  much  thickened 
with  fat,  into  which  the  tendon  of  the  plantaris  is  partly  in- 
serted. It  has  been  said  of  this  little  muscle,  that  one  of  its 
uses  is  to  compress  this  fatty  tissue  of  the  bursa. 

Muscles. — ^All  the  muscles  which  arise  from  the  tibia  and 
fibula  pass  over  the  ankle,  some  to  be  inserted  into  the  tarsus 
and  metatarsus,  and  others  into  the  digital  phalanges.  Only 
two  muscles  which  arise  above  the  knee  pass  beyond  the  ankle ; 
these  are  the  gastrocnemius  and  plantaris,  which,  arising  from 
the  condyles  of  the  femur,  are  inserted  with  the  soleus  into 
the  OS  calcis  by  means  of  the  tendo  Achillis.  In  aU,  twelve 
muscles  are  in  relation  to  the  ankle — ^viz.,  in  front,  the  tibialis 
anticus,  the  extensor  longus  pollicis,  extensor  communis  digitorum, 
and  peroneus  tertius ;  behind  the  outer  ankle,  the  peroneus 
longus  and  brevis,  which  rest  on  the  posterior  and  middle  por- 
tions of  the  external  lateral  ligament,  the  brevis  lying  nearest 
to  the  joint ;  behind  the  inner  ankle,  from  the  malleolus  to 
the  heel,  the  tibialis  posticus,  the  flexor  longus  digitorum,  and 
the  flexor  longus  pollicis ;  and  lastly,  the  three  muscles  which  go 
to  the  OS  calcis. 

The  tibialis  anticus  and  posticus,  and  the  peroneus  longus, 
brevis  and  tertius,  are  inserted  into  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus. 
The  two  former  acting  together  raise  the  inner  border  of  the 
foot  and  adduct  it ;  the  three  latter  acting  together  raise  the 
outer  border  of  the  foot  and  abduct  it 

The  tibialis  anticus  and  peroneus  tertius  acting  together  flex 
the  foot  on  the  leg,  i.e.,  draw  up  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  to- 
wards the  front  of  the  leg ;  whereas  the  peronei  longus  and 
brevis  and  tibialis  posticus  extend  the  foot.  The  tibialis 
posticus,  owing  to  its  wide  insertion  into  the  bones  and  liga- 
ments of  the  tarsus,  and   the  peroneus  longus  by  crossing 
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obliquely  from  the  outer  border  of  the  tarsus  to  the  inner 
border  of  the  metatarsus,  assist  materially  in  supporting  the 
transverse  as  well  as  the  longitudinal  arches  of  the  foot ;  the 
former  assists  also  several  ligaments  in  holding  the  various 
bones  of  the  tarsus  together. 

The  flexor  longus  digitorum,  flexor  longus  poUicis,  extensor 
commimis  digitorum,  and  extensor  longus  poUicis  are  inserted 
into  the  phalanges.  The  two  former  flex  their  respective  toes ; 
and  when  this  action  is  either  completed  or  prevented,  they  assist 
the  tibialis  posticus  and  peronei  longus  and  brevis  to  extend 
the  ankle.  The  oblique  direction  in  which  the  flexor  longus 
digitorum  enters  the  foot  is  corrected  by  the  musculus  acoes- 
sorius,  which,  besides  altering  the  line  of  action  of  the  muscle, 
increases  its  power  upon  the  toes,  and  gives  a  fixed  point  to 
the  long  tendon  when  acting  on  the  ankle-joint.  The  ex- 
tensors of  the  toes  also  assist  the  tibialis  anticus  and  peroneus 
tertius  to  flex  the  ankle-joint  when  their  action  on  the  pha- 
langes is  either  prevented  or  completed. 

The  muscles  of  the  calf  are  the  powerful  extensors  of  the 
foot,  by  means  of  which  chiefly  the  heel  is  raised  and  the 
weight  of  the  body  is  thrown  on  to  the  ball  of  the  foot,  as  in 
walking,  leaping,  and  running.  The  gastrocnemius,  besides 
acting  with  the  soleus  as  an  extensor  of  the  ankle,  is  a  flexor 
of  the  knee,  when  the  ankle  is  fixed  by  the  muscles  passing 
over  the  front  of  that  joint. 

Movements. — Although  it  has  been  stated  that  certain 
muscles  turn  the  inner  border  of  the  foot  upwards  and  move  it 
inwards,  and  that  others  turn  the  outer  border  upwards  and 
move  the  foot  outwards,  these  movements  do  not  occur  at  the 
ankle-joint.  Tins  is  a  true  hinge-joint,  and  flexion  and  exten- 
sion are  the  only  movements  of  which  it  is  capable.  No 
lateral  movement  whatever  is  permitted,  except  the  very 
slightest,  when  the  foot  is  in  a  state  of  extreme  extension,  and 
thereby  the  narrowest  part  of  the  astragalus  is  thrown  forwards 
into  the  widest  part  of  the  tibio-fibular  arch. 

The  ligaments  which  limit  flexion  are — (1)  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament,  none  but  the  most 
anterior  fibres  of  it  being  relaxed ;  (2)  the  posterior  and  middle 
portions  of  the  external  lateral  hgament,  but  especially  the 
posterior   portion;    (3)    the   posterior   hgament  of  the  joint 
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Flexion  is  also  limited  by  the  neck  of  the  astragalus  pressing 
against  the  edge  of  the  tibia. 

Extension  is  limited  (1)  by  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  internal 
lateral  ligament ;  (2)  the  anterior  and  middle  portions  of  the 
external  lateral  ligament;  and  (3)  the  inner  fibres  of  the 
anterior  ligament.  Extension  is  also  checked  by  the  posterior 
part  of  the  astragalus  meeting  with  the  back  of  the  tibia.  The 
middle  portion  of  the  external  lateral  ligament  is  always  on 
the  stretch  owing  to  its  obliquely  backward  direction,  whereby 
it  limits  flexion ;  and  its  attachment  to  the  fibula  in  front  of  the 
apex  of  the  malleolus,  whereby  imdue  extension  is  prevented  as 
soon  as  the  toes  begin  to  twist  inwards.  This  twisting  inwards 
of  the  toes  in  extreme  extension  is  partially  due  to  the  greater 
posterior  length  of  the  inner  border  of  the  superior  articular  sur- 
face of  the  astragalus  and  to  the  lesser  proportionate  height  poste* 
riorly  of  the  outer  border  of  that  surface,  the  hindermost  part 
of  which  is,  in  extension,  brought  into  the  tibio-fibular  arch ; 
but  partly  also  to  the  lateral  movement  in  the  calcaneo-astra* 
galoid  joints. 

Flexion  and  extension  take  place  roimd  a  transverse  line 
drawn  through  the  body  of  the  astragalus.  The  movements 
are  not  in  a  direct  antero-posterior  plane,  but  along  a  plane 
inclined  outwards  and  drawn  through  the  foot  from  the  middle 
of  the  astragalus  to  the  apposed  surfaces  of  the  bases  of  the 
second  and  third  metatarsal  bones.  This  oblique  plane  corre- 
sponds to  the  outward  inclination  of  the  toes,  to  the  slight 
twisting  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia,  and  to  the  posterior  position  of 
the  external  malleolus. 
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TliK  foot  forma  the  inferior  segment  of  the  lower  limb,  and  ii 
placed  at  a  riglit  angle  to  the  leg  at  the  ankle-joint.  It  is  tbos 
horizontal  in  direction  when  the  body  is  er«ct,  indeed  tliis 
relation  of  the  foot  to  the  leg,  like  tho  similar  relatioD  of  the 
head  to  the  spiiie,  is  an  adaptation  of  the  erect  attitu'le  of 
man.  In  scarcely  any  animal,  except  man,  is  there  a  sinulir 
disposition  of  the  foot  to  the  leg.  Moreover,  the  Itnman  foot 
is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  quadrumana  and  otlier  auinuli 
(1)  by  the  small  size  of  its  phalanges,  (2)  by  the  relatively 
larger  size  of  the  tarsus ;  (3)  by  the  gi-eat  stnjngth  of  tho  pollex. 
which  is  able  to  bear  a  considerable  part  of  the  weight  of  the 
body ;  (4)  by  the  position  of  the  pollex  in  front  of  the  taisu, 
and  its  parallelism  with  the  other  toes,  instead  of  being  set  off 
at  an  angle  like  the  thumb ;  and  (5)  by  the  secure  manner  in 
which  the  bones  of  the  tarsus  are  bound  together,  and  to  lis 
metatarsus  by  strong  ligaruenta,  whereby  they  form  a  douU< 
arch  upon  which  tlie  body  can  be  supported  with  steadincflk 
or  move  with  elasticity  and  ease. 

The  size  of  the  foot  varies  in  different  individuala.  It 
always  exceeds  the  hand  in  length  aud  thickness,  but  should 
fall  short  of  it  in  width.  The  shape  of  the  foot  is  ovoidal, 
with  its  long  axis  from  before  backwards.  It  consists  of  three 
segments  of  different  constructions,  and  named  in  oider 
from  behind  forwards,  the  tarsus,  metjitarsns,  and  phalaiwcB 
or  toes. 

The  toes  are  much  smaller  and  weaker  than  the  finfiei^ 
They  enlarge  the  area  of  the  foot,  confer  upon  it  some  amonat 
of  clinging  or  grasping  power,  and  add  to  the  elastic  spring  of 
the  foot  through  the  agency  of  their  joints  and  tendons.  Thm 
smaU  size  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  human  skeleton. 

Practically  they  are  almost  useless  amongst  civilised  lacM, 
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%wing  to  their  confinement  within  the  close  limits  of  boots ;  but, 
in  primitive  states,  and  in  those  in  which  shoes  are  not  employed, 
they  are  of  service  in  climbing,  and,  by  their  capacity  for  clinging 
to  inequalities  of  surface,  they  prevent  slipping  during  the  act 
of  walking  upon  imeven  ground.  Occasionally  they  have  been 
turned  to  great  and  varied  uses  by  persons  deficient  of  hands ; 
but  these  cases  are  altogether  exceptional,  and  in  the  ordinary 
way  the  phalanges  in  man  are  quite  unnecessary  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  individual 

The  tarsus  and  metatarsus  are  much  more  solid,  and  vastly 
stronger  than  the  phalanges,  but  they  do  not  equal  them  in 
their  degree  of  mobility.  Although  the  phalanges  of  the  foot 
are  so  much  smaller,  and  so  much  less  mobile,  than  the  corre- 
sponding parts  in  the  hand,  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus  are 
larger,  stronger,  and  of  more  significance  in  every  way  than 
their  corresponding  parts  in  the  hand.  In  other  words,  the 
degree  of  importance  of  different  parts  of  the  hand  is  inverse 
to  that  of  the  homologous  parts  of  the  foot ;  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  former,  and  the  posterior  of  the  latter;  possessing 
the  most  striking  characters  and  the  chief  value. 

The  foot  is  indeed  like  the  hand  in  certain  respects,  but  is 
modified  so  as  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  support,  whereas  the  hand 
is  adapted,  not  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  weight  (though  this  it 
is  able  to  do  to  a  considerable  degree),  but  of  accomplishing 
rapid,  varied,  and  delicate  movements.  Both  hand  and  foot 
possess  great  elasticity,  but  one  of  the  most  striking  modifica- 
tions of  the  foot  is  the  great  size  and  strength  of  the  metatarsal 
bone  of  the  great  toe,  and  its  mode  of  articulating  with  the 
tarsus,  whereby  only  a  very  limited  degree  of  movement  is 
permitted. 

In  animals  which  use  the  distal  segment  of  both  anterior 
and  posterior  extremities  for  prehension,  e.g.,  the  quadru- 
mana,  these  segments  in  all  four  extremities  are  developed 
like  thumbs ;  the  foot  cannot  bear  weight  without  the  assistance 
of  the  hand,  and  the  several  parts  of  the  foot  are  less  closely 
adapted  to  one  another,  and  form  much  less  perfect  arches. 

The  arches  of  the  human  foot  are  formed  entirely  by  the 
tarsus  and  metatarsus  combined,  the  phalanges  taking  no  share 
in  them ;  they  are  two  in  niunber — an  antero-posterior,and  a 
transverse. 

The  antero-posterior  arch  has  its  summit  at  the  top  of  the 
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astragalus,  where  that  bone  articulates  with  the  tibia  to  fora: 
the  ankle-joint.  Its  hinder  limb,  or  pier,  is  formed  by  the  back 
of  the  astragalus,  and  somewhat  more  than  the  posterior  half 
of  the  OS  calcis ;  while  the  anterior  limb,  or  pier,  is  formed 
by  the  anterior  parts  of  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis,  by  the 
other  tai-sal  bones,  and  by  the  metatarsus. 

Thus,  when  the  foot  is  planted  firmly  on  the  ground  it  rests 
upon  the  point  of  the  os  calcis  behind,  and  upon  the  anterico' 
extremities  of  all  the  metatarsal  bones  in  front,  as  well  as  upon 
the  outer  border  of  the  foot 

These  two  piers  differ  from  one  another  strikingly  in  width, 
length,  solidity,  inclination  from  the  simnnit  of  the  arch,  in  the 
number  of  articulations  formed  by  them,  and,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  latter  diflference,  in  their  degree  of  elasticity. 

The  hinder  pier  measures  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  width, 
and  from  two  and  a  half  to  thi'ee  inches  in  length,  being  just 
about  half  the  width  and  length  of  the  anterior  pier.  The 
inclination  of  the  hinder  pier  to  the  vertical  line  drawn  througi 
the  centre  of  the  astragalus  makes  an  angle  of  about  40^,  whik 
the  angle  made  by  the  anterior  pier  with  this  line  is  between 
70°  and  75*^.  The  hinder  pier  is  nearly  soUd,  being  broken  by 
the  line  of  one  articulation  only,  viz.,  the  calcaneo-astragaloid ; 
by  this  construction  the  muscles  of  the  calf  which  raise  the  foot 
act  at  once  upon  the  ankle-joint,  without  being  weakened  by 
any  moving  surfaces  between  their  insertion  and  point  of  action. 

The  anterior  pier  is  composed  of  many  articulations,  viz.,  tarsal, 
tarso-metatarsal,  and  metatarsal ;  and  by  means  of  these  several 
joints  and  their  Ugaments,  an  elasticity  and  spring  are  given  to 
the  foot,  which  are  of  great  use  in  leaping,  running,  and  walk- 
ing ;  whilst  concussions  are  broken  or  prevented  by  them.  The 
anterior  pillar  widens  out  as  it  extends  forwards,  and  thus  the 
jarring  efifects  of  shocks  are  diminished  by  their  distribution 
over  a  wider  area.  The  difference  in  the  capacity  of  these  two 
piers  to  prevent  shocks  to  the  foot,  or  rest  of  the  body,  is  expe- 
rienced in  jumping  from  a  height ;  if  we  alight  upon  the  hinder 
pier,  an  unpleasant  shaking  occurs,  which  is  but  rarely  felt, 
and  then  to  a  less  extent  if  we  descend  upon  the  balls  of  the 
toes.  The  anterior  pier  of  the  arch  may  be  regarded  as  com- 
posed of  two  divisions,  an  inner  and  an  outer ;  the  inner  is 
formed  by  the  astragalus,  scaphoid,  the  three  cuneiform,  and 
the   three  inner  metatarsal  bones ;  and  the  outer  by  the  os 
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dalcis,  cuboid,  and  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones.  The 
tarsal  part  of  the  inner  division  is  less  solid  than  that  of  the 
outer ;  but  it  is  more  elastic,  and  to  it  the  chief  part  of  the 
weight  of  the  body  is  transmitted  directly  from  the  astr^alus, 
and  is  conveyed  forwards  to  the  balls  of  the  three  inner  toes. 

The  metatarsal  portion  of  the  inner  division,  owing  to  the  great 
size  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone,  is  much  more  solid  than  the  corre- 
sponding part  of  the  outer  division  of  this  pier.  The  second 
metatarsal  bone  is  the  longest  of  all,  whilst  the  two  sesamoid 
bones  of  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  the  great  toe  com- 
pensate for  the  diminished  length  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone. 
Possibly  the  second  metatarsal  bone  touches  the  ground  before 
the  balls  of  any  of  the  other  toes,  except  the  fifth ;  if  so,  it 
would  explain  the  wearing  away  of  the  soles  of  the  boots  beneath 
this  part  of  the  foot.  Practically,  it  must  be  understood,  when 
the  foot  is  firmly  resting  on  the  ground,  the  weight  of  the  body 
is  borne  upon  the  extremities  of  all  the  metatarsal  bones,  and 
not  simply  upon  those  of  the  first  and  fifth,  as  has  been  some- 
times stated. 

The  inner  division  is  much  more  highly  arched  than  the 
outer,  especially  in  its  tarsal  portion.  The  outer  division  bears 
less  weight,  and  this  is  transmitted  to  it  indirectly  from  the 
astragalus  through  the  os  calcis.  It  forms  a  lateral  support  or 
stay  to  the  inner  division.  The  inner  border  of  the  foot  taken  as 
a  whole  is  concave,  the  outer  border  is  convex ;  and  from  heel 
to  balls  of  toes  there  is  an  inclination  of  the  whole  foot  out- 
wards—an arrangement  weU  adapted  for  receiving  weight  from 
the  leg  which  is  directed  inwards. 

The  transverse  arch,  which  is  most  marked  across  the  cunei- 
form bones,  Uke  the  antero-posterior,  gives  elasticity  to  the 
foot,  and  provides  for  the  safe  lodgment  of  the  vessels  and 
nerves  of  the  sole ;  the  arches  resiilt  from  the  shape  of  the 
articular  surfaces  of  the  bones,  and  their  integrity  is  maintained 
by  the  fascise  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  the  strong  ligaments  of 
the  tarsus  and  metatarsus,' the  decussation  of  the  tendons  of 
the  tibialis  posticus  and  peroneus  longus,  by  the  small  muscles 
of  the  sole,  and  by  the  tibialis  anticus. 

The  foot  is  composed  of  twenty-eight  bones,  arranged  in 
three  divisions,  named  from  behind  forwards,  the  tarsus,  nieta- 
tarsus,  and  phalanges.  In  the  tarsus  there  are  seven  bones, 
ten  articulations,  and  four  synovial  sacs ;  in  the  metatarsus 
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aaotber.  and  lo«r  vt  Unw  wA  the  ael 
imfitfii— '  boMB  ■tiwliite  bMnDy  with  o^  anolhs:  ttl 
Iihilinfln  irf  iheMBiad  nnr  aiticBlBte  at  thnr  taaesviAlkl 
bMkdB  of  the  phehnciT  of  tic  fait  raw,  and  at  ti^r  Wadi  «iA 
the  bases  of  the  philiiigw  ef  the  Uuid  low  ;  irinlil  d«|ta- 
ki^esof  the  fint  row  aiticBlale  I7  thev  baaea  with  ^a*- 
tonal  bonei  of  their  own  toeB,  and  tfaoae  of  the  thbd 
off  at  their  distal  ends  into  flaOond.  mti^  Bon-aztiralariatei 
The  iDter-Unal  articolatiaBi,  with  only  one  excepCton,  w  ' 
the  arthrodial  character ;  thty  maj  be  dirided  into  (1)  (Im* 
which  unite  the  posterior  bones  of  the  tarsus,  riz^  the  pMl> 
rior  and  anterior,  calcaneo-astragalud ;  (S)  those  which  ■> 
the  antenor  bones  of  the  taisiia  with  ooe  another,  vnu  ft 
three  scapho-cuneiform,  the  two  inter-ciineifomi,  the  •■ 
cuneiform,  and  cnbo-ecaphind ;  and  (3)  into  those  wiuiA  1 
the  two  bones  of  the  posterior  portioD  of  the  taisos  with 
of  the  bones  of  the  anterior  poitios  of  the  tarsus.  Tit.  th 
astragalo-scaphoid  and  the  calcaneo^ulioid ;  these  two  togttt' 
form  what  is  commonly  called  the  medio-tarsal  aniculauoa. 

7Tu  Jointi  and  Ligaments  of  iht  Po^trior  Part  of  the  Tatwi 
or  the  CnJfanro-astrtufaioid  Artiaiiaiwma, 

Clan,  Diuthrodb         SahiitiBO*,  AiOaaii^ 

The  06  calcie  articulates  with  the  astragalus  by  a  doaA 
joint,  the  anterior  and  posterior ;  the  anterior  commDuidM 
with  the  medio-tarsal  articulation ;  the  posterior  is  sepaitf 
and  complete  in  itself. 

The  Posterior  CaJcaneo-^islragaJoid  JoitU, 

The  Os  Calcis  presents  on  its  superior  surface  two  articali 
facets  of  unequal  size,  of  different  aspects,  and  separated  M 
one  another  by  a  deep  groove.    Besides  the  two  artictUar  bed 
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and  the  groove  between  them  the  upper  surface  of  the  boue  is 
characterised  by  a  (a)  large  non-articular  poitioii  behind ;  (6) 
by  an  inwardly  projecting  pnicess,  partly  articular  and  partly 
Don-articnlar,  called  the  sustentnculiun  tali,  in  front  of  the 
inner  extremity  of  the  groove;  and  (c)  by  a  sudden  altemtion 
in  tlie  level  of  the  surface,  so  that  the  anterinr  third  ia  one 
inch  lower  than  the  posterior  two-thirds,  owing  to  the  dif- 
ference in  the  vertical  thickness  of  the  Ixine  The  posterior 
and  larger  facet  is  convex,  situated  somewhat  in  front  of  the 
middle  of  the  upper  surface,  and  articulates  with  the  large 
concave  posterior  articular  facet  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
aatragalus.  It  occupies  in  part  the  elevated  portion  of  this 
surface,  but  chiefly  the  precipitous  surface  formed  by  the 
sndden  alteration  in  tlie  leveb  of  the  anterior  and  poeterior 
portions  of  this  Iwne  ;  the  facet  is  oblong  in  form,  with  it£  long 
diameter  directed  obliquely  outwards  and  forwards;  it  stretfihea 
across  the  whole  width  of  the  calcis,  and  looks  upwards  with 
a  very  c^nsirterahle  inclination  forwards,  Indeed,  when  the 
bone  is  examined  separately,  and  placed  with  its  under  surface 
on  a  flat  taViIe,  the  anterior  and  outer  two-thirds  of  the  facet 
look  almost  directly  forwaiJs,  while  the  posterior  and  inner 
one-t)iird  looks  upwonls  and  inwards.  This  inclination  of  the 
facet  is  somewhat  altered  in  the  articulated  foot,  owing  to  the  long 
axis  of  the  os  calcis  being  directed  upwards  and  outwards  from 
the  beel.  on  account  of  the  bone  entering  into  the  formation  of 
ihe  a ntero- posterior  arch  of  the  fmit  The  posterior  part  of  this 
facet  slopes  downwanls  and  forwards  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
bone,  so  as  to  approach  the  sustentaculiuu  talL  From  the 
inwardly  projecting  posterior  edge  of  this  process  the  facet  Ja 
only  separateil  by  the  very  narrow  inner  end  of  the  interosseous 
groove.  Between  the  facet  and  this  end  of  the  sustentaculum 
tali  there  is  a  cup-like  concavity,  into  which  the  projecting 
posterior,  inferior,  and  internal  angle  of  the  astragalus  is  re- 
ceived in  certain  positions  of  the  foot,  as  when  tlie  heel  is 
raised  in  walking ;  whilst  the  angle  of  the  astragalus  beccmea 
wedged  against  the  sustentaculum  tali.  Again,  in  front  of  the 
outer  end  of  the  interosseous  groove  the  upi)er  surface  is  some- 
what raised,  so  that  a  cup-like  depression  is  formed  between 
the  lower  and  outer  end  of  the  large  facet  and  the  non-articular 
front  part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  calcis ;  into  this  de- 
pression tlie  anterior,  inferior,  and  external  angle  of  the 
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there  are  five  bones,  ttree  articiilations,  but  no  separate  syiif^ 
sac.  Between  tlie  taraiia  and  meUtarsus  there  are  five  arlici 
tions.with  one  separate  synovial  sac,  and  two  syoovudsacsmroa^ 
mon  with  those  between  the  several  tarsal  and  metataisal  bona 
There  are  fourteen  phalanges,  forming  nine  inter-phakuged 
articulations,  each  joint  having  its  own  synovial  sac  ;  and  SmSj, 
there  are  five  metatarso-phalangeal  joints,  each  vrith  its  ort 
synovial  sac.  The  bones  of  the  tarsus  articulate  with  aW 
another,  and  four  of  tliem  with  the  metatarsus  ;  the  four  oaut 
metatarsal  hones  articulate  laterally  with  one  another ;  thl< 
phalanges  of  tlie  second  row  articulate  at  their  bases  witli  til. 
beads  of  the  phalanges  of  the  first  row,  and  at  their  heads 
the  bases  of  the  phalanges  of  the  third  row  ;  whilst  the  [iW 
langea  of  the  first  row  articulate  hy  their  bases  witJi  the 
tarsal  bones  of  their  own  toes,  and  those  of  the  third  row  ttft 
off  at  their  distal  ends  into  flattened,  rough,  non-articular  suiAetf 
The  inter-tarsal  articulations,  with  only  one  exception,  are  4 
the  artlirodial  character ;  they  may  he  di\ided  into  (1)  I 
which  unite  the  posterior  bones  of  the  tarsus,  viz.,  the  p 
rior  and  anterior,  calcaneo-aatragaltiid ;  (2)  those  which  i 
the  anterior  houes  of  the  tarsus  with  one  another,  viz., 
three  scapho-cuneiform,  the  two  inter-cuneiform,  the  folo- 
cuneiform,  and  cuho-scaphoid ;  and  (3)  into  those  wliich  nniK 
the  two  hones  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  tarsus  witi  m 
of  the  hones  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tarnus,  viz.,  tb 
astragalo-scaphoid  and  the  calcaneo-cuhoiil;  these  two  H^lltf 
form  what  is  commonly  called  tlie  medio-tarsal  articulation. 

The  Joints  and  Zigaments  of  the  PfU>l.i~rior  Part  of  the  Taim, 

or  the-  CnJeajieo-astrOffaloid  Articula/.ions. 

Ciatt,  DiutbroaU        Suttlhition,  ArthroJia. 

The  OB   calcis  articulates  with   the   astragalus   by  a  dontt 

joint,   the  anterior  and  posterior ;  the   anterior    commuuinM 

with   the  medio-tarsal  articulation;    the  posterior   is   senanV 

and  complete  in  itself. 

TJte  Posterior  Calcajico-astragaloitl  Joint, 

The  Os  Calcis  presents  on  its  superior  surface  two  articnto 
facets  of  unequal  size,  of  diti'ereut  aspects,  and  separated  fiM 
one  another  by  a  deep  groove.     Besides  the  two  articular  ; 
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and  the  groove  between  tbeni  the  upper  surface  of  the  bone  ia 
cliaracteriaeii  by  a  (a)  large  uon-artieular  portion  behind ;  (J) 
by  an  inwanily  jirojecting  process,  partly  articular  and  partly 
non-articular,  called  the  sustentaculum  tali,  in  front  of  the 
inuor  extremity  of  the  groove ;  and  (c)  by  a  sudden  alteratiou 
in  the  level  of  the  surface,  so  that  the  anterior  third  is  one 
inch  lower  than  the  posterior  two-thinls,  owing  to  the  dif- 
ference in  tile  vertical  thickness  of  the  Ixiiie.  TIte  poeterior 
and  larger  facet  is  couvex,  situated  somewhat  in  front  of  the 
middle  of  the  upper  surface,  and  ai-ticulattis  with  tlie  large 
(wncave  posterior  articular  facet  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
astragalus.  It  occupies  in  part  the  elevated  jmitiun  of  this 
surface,  but  chietly  the  precipitous  surface  formed  by  the 
audden  alteration  in  the  levels  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
portions  of  this  Ixtne  ;  the  facet  is  oblong  in  form,  with  its  long 
diameter  directed  obliiiuely  outwards  and  forwards;  it  stretches 
across  the  whole  width  of  the  calcis,  and  looks  upwards  with 
a  very  considerable  inclination  forwards.  Indeed,  when  the 
bone  is  examined  separately,  and  placed  with  its  under  surface 
on  a  flat  table,  the  anterior  and  outer  two-thirds  of  the  facet 
look  almost  directly  forwards,  while  the  posterior  and  inner 
one-thjrd  looks  upwards  and  inwards.  Tliis  inclination  of  the 
fac^t  is  somewhat  altered  in  the  articulated  foot,  owing  to  the  long 
axis  of  the  os  calcis  being  directed  upwards  and  outwards  from 
the  heel,  on  account  of  the  bone  ent«ring  into  the  formation  of 
the  antero-poaterior  arch  of  the  ffrnt.  The  [wsterior  part  of  this 
facet  slopes  downwards  and  forwanls  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
bone,  ao  as  to  approach  the  austentaculum  tali.  From  the 
inwardly  projecting  posterior  edge  of  tliia  process  the  facet  is 
only  separated  by  the  very  narrow  inner  end  of  the  interosseous 
groove.  Between  the  facet  and  this  end  of  the  sustentaculum 
tali  there  ia  a  cup-like  concavity,  into  which  the  projecting 
posterior,  inferior,  and  intemal  angle  of  the  astragalus  ia  re- 
ceived in  certain  positions  of  the  foot,  as  when  the  heel  is 
raised  in  walking ;  whilst  the  angle  of  the  aatragalua  becomes 
wedged  against  the  sustentaculum  tnli.  Again,  in  front  of  the 
outer  end  of  the  interosseous  groove  the  upjwr  surface  ia  some- 
what raised,  so  that  a  cup-like  depression  is  formed  between 
the  lower  and  outer  end  of  the  large  facet  and  the  non-articular 
front  part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  calcia ;  into  this  de- 
pression the  anterior,  inferior,  and  external  angle  of  the  astra- 
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galus  13  received  in  ceitain  positions  of  the  foot,  as  when  lie 
heel  ifl  raised  in  waiting.  Thus  these  parte  of  the  calds  aei 
as  strong  stops  or  checks,  t^ainst  which  the  astragalus  is  pretiswl 
when  the  heel  ia  raised,  and  the  weight  of  the  Ixxiy  is  direcb^ 
from  the  vertical  into  the  obliquely  forward  direction. 

The  interosseous  groove  is  narrow  at  the  inner  end,  and 
widens  as  it  proceeds  outwards ;  it  extends  obliquely  forwards 
and  outwards  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  eilge  of  the  os  calcif. 
This  groove,  with  a  similar  one  on  tlie  under  surface  of  the 
astragalus,  forms  the  sinus  pedis,  and  gives  attacbment  to  the 
strong   interosseous   ligament   which  connecta   the    two   bonei 


The  Astragalus  presents  on  ita  inferior  surface  two  articular  ' 
facets  separated  hy  a  deep  rough  groove :  the  posterior  faat 
articulates  with  the  posterior  facet  on  the  body  of  the  os  calds; 
it  is  much  the  lai^r  of  the  two,  and  extends  oblicjuely  acnss 
the  whole  width  of  the  bone,  being  about  one  inch  and  a  half 
in  length,  and  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  width.  It 
looks  downwards  and  backwanls,  has  its  long  axis  obUquely 
forwards  and  outwards,  in  which  direction  it  ia  concave, 
while  it  is  flat,  or  nearly  so,  from  side  to  side.  lu 
hinder  part  is  broader  than  its  anterior  extremity ;  its  posterior 
edge  forms  one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  groove  for  the  flexor 
longus  pollJcis  tendon,  its  external  edge  is  separated  by  a 
narrow  groove  from  the  articular  surfaces  for  the  tibia  and 
external  malleolus,  and  \\a  anterior  edge  limits  the  interosseous 
groove.  Overlianging  this  passage  on  the  inner  aide  of  the 
bone,  and  forming  a  prominent  edge  to  the  groove  for  the 
flexor  longus  pollicis,  is  a  projecting  angle  of  bone,  which  in 
certain  positions  is  pressed  forwards  against  and  resisted  by 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  sustentaculum  tali.  Again,  another 
angle  projects  beyond  the  anterior  and  external  extremity  of 
the  facet,  and  ia  resisted  by  the  elevation  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  body  of  the  os  calcis.  In  this  way  the  forward  and 
inward  displacement  of  the  astragalus  by  the  weight  of  the 
body  when  the  heel  is  raised  is  prevented;  and  in  the  same 
way  the  weight  is  distributed  to  the  cuboid  and  two  outer 
metatarsal  bonea  through  the  calcaneum  from  the  astragalus. 

Thb  Ijgaments. — The  ligaments  in  connexion  with  the 
posterior  calcaneo-astragaloid  joint  form  a  complete  capsule. 
They  consist  of  the  interoeseoua  ligament,  which    is    the   chief 
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tliere  are  five  bones,  three  articulations,  but  no  separate  synoTial 
Between  the  tarsus  and  metatarsua  there  are  five  articaln- 
tions.withone  separate  synovial  sac,  and  two  syno^Tal  sacs  in  com- 
mon with  those  between  the  several  tarsal  and  metatarsal  boD(«. 
There  are  fourteen  phalanges,  forming  nine  iuter-phalaagGal 
articulations,  eacli  joint  having  its  own  sjTiovial  sac  ;  and  GnallT, 
there  are  five  metatarso- phalangeal  joints,  each  witli  ita  own 
synovial  sac.  The  bones  of  the  tarsiis  articulate  with  dm 
another,  and  four  of  them  with  the  metatarsua  ;  the  foiir  oaia 
metatarsal  bones  articulate  laterally  with  one  another ;  tlie 
phalanges  of  tlie  second  row  articulate  at  their  bases  with  the 
heads  of  the  phalanges  of  the  first  row,  and  at  their  heads  villi 
the  bases  of  the  phalanges  of  the  third  row  ;  whilst  the  pha- 
langes of  the  first  row  articulate  by  their  bases  with  the  meta- 
tarsal bonea  of  their  own  toes,  and  those  of  the  third  row  taper 
off  at  their  distal  ends  into  flattened,  rough,  non-articular  surfDa& 
The  inter-tarsal  articulations,  with  only  one  exception,  are  (J 
the  arthrodial  character;  they  may  be  divided  into  (1)  thon 
which  unite  tlie  posterior  hones  of  the  tarsus,  viz.,  tlie  porte- 
rior  and  anterior,  calconeo-astragaloid ;  (2)  those  which  oniw 
the  anterior  hones  of  tlie  tarsus  with  one  another,  vii.,  the 
three  acaplio- cuneiform,  the  two  inter-cimeifomi,  the  culni- 
cuneiform,  and  cuho-scaphoid ;  and  (3)  into  those  which  unite 
the  two  bones  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  tai-siis  with  two 
of  the  bones  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tarsus,  viz..  Um 
astragalo-scaplioid  and  the  calcaneo-cuboid ;  these  two  together 
form  what  is  commonly  called  the  medio-tarsal  articulation. 

The  Joints  aW  LigaTnents  of  the  Posterior  Part  of  the  Tarsiw. 
or  the  Ctdmiieo-astragaloid  ArticiUaiions. 

Clasi,  DiiitbroaiE.         Subdintion,  Arthradjk. 

The  OS  calcis  articulates  with  the  astragalus  by  a  dooUa 
joint,  the  anterior  and  posterior ;  the  anterior  conunuaicaW 
with  the  medio-tarsal  articulation ;  the  posterior  is  separau 
and  complete  in  itself. 

The  Posterior  Calcaneo-aslragaloid  Joint. 

The  Os  Calcis  presents  on  its  superior  surface  two  articulir 
facets  of  unequal  size,  of  difl'erent  asfiects,  and  separated  fioa 
one  another  by  a  deep  groove.     Besides  the  two  articular  faceb 
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and  the  groove  between  tbem  the  upper  surface  of  the  bone  ia 
cbaracterised  by  a  («)  large  non-articular  portion  lieliimi ;  (J) 
by  an  inwardly  projecting  process,  partly  articular  and  partly 
non -articular,  called  the  austentnculum  tali,  in  front  of  the 
inner  extremity  of  the  groove;  and  (e)  by  a  sudden  alt«ratioii 
in  the  level  of  the  surface,  so  that  tbe  anterior  third  is  one 
inch  lower  than  the  poeterior  two-thirtis,  owing  to  the  dif- 
ference in  the  vertical  thickness  of  the  Imne.  Tlie  posterior 
and  larger  faeet  is  convex,  situated  somewhat  in  front  of  the 
middle  of  tiic  upper  surface,  and  articulates  with  the  large 
concave  posterior  articular  facet  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
astragalus.  It  occupies  in  part  the  elevated  portion  of  thia 
surface,  but  chieily  the  precipitous  surface  formed  by  the 
sudden  alteration  in  the  levels  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
portions  of  this  l>one  ;  the  facet  is  oblong  in  form,  with  its  long 
diameter  directed  obliijuely  outwards  and  forwards;  it  stretches 
across  the  whole  width  of  the  calcis,  and  looks  upwards  with 
a  very  considerable  inclination  forwards.  Indeed,  when  the 
bone  is  examined  sejHtrately,  and  placed  with  its  tmder  surface 
on  a  flat  table,  the  anterior  and  outer  two-thirds  of  the  facet 
look  almost  diri^ctly  forwaixls,  while  the  posterior  and  inner 
one-third  looks  upwards  and  inwards.  Tlds  inclination  of  the 
facet  is  somewhat  altered  in  the  articulated  foot,  owing  to  the  long 
axis  of  the  os  calcis  being  directed  upwards  and  outwards  from 
the  heel,  on  account  of  the  bone  entering  intfl  the  formation  of 
the  antero-posterior  arch  of  the  foot.  The  (wsteriov  part  of  this 
facet  slopes  downwards  and  forwards  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
bone,  BO  as  to  approach  the  sustentaculum  tali.  From  the 
inwardly  projecting  posterior  edge  of  this  process  the  facet  is 
only  separated  by  the  very  narrow  inner  end  of  the  interosseous 
groove.  Between  the  facet  and  this  end  of  the  sustentaculum 
tali  there  is  a  cup-like  concavity,  into  which  the  projecting 
posterior,  inferior,  and  internal  angle  of  the  astragalus  is  re- 
ceived in  certain  positions  of  the  foot,  as  wlien  the  heel  is 
raised  in  walking ;  whilst  the  angle  of  the  nstragahis  l)ecome« 
wedged  against  the  sustentaculum  tali.  Again,  in  front  of  the 
outer  end  of  the  interosseous  groove  the  upper  sHrtaee  is  some* 
what  raised,  so  tliat  s   ci"  "sion  is  formed  between 

the  lower  and  outer  en.  'd  the  non-articular 

front   part  of  *lus  de- 

pression tht  aetra- 
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gttlus  is  received  id  certain  positions  of  the  foot,  as  when  the 
heel  is  raised  in  walking.  Thus  these  parts  of  the  calcis  act 
as  strong  stops  or  checks,  against  which  the  astragalus  is  pressed 
when  the  heel  ia  raised,  and  the  weight  of  the  body  is  directed 
from  the  vertical  into  the  obliquely  forward  direction. 

The  interosseous  groove  is  narrow  at  the  inner  end,  and 
widens  as  it  proceeds  outwards ;  it  extends  obliquely  forwards 
and  outwards  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  oa  calcis. 
This  groove,  with  a  similar  one  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
astragalus,  forms  the  sinus  pedis,  and  gives  attacluneot  to  the 
strong  interosseous  hgament  which  connects  the  two  bones 
together. 

The  AsTEAGALns  presents  on  its  inferior  surface  two  articnki 
facets  separated  by  a  deep  rough  groove :  the  posterior  fatd 
articulates  with  the  posterior  facet  on  the  body  of  the  os  calcis ; 
it  is  much  the  lai-ger  of  the  two,  and  extends  obliqiiely  acroes 
the  wliole  width  of  the  bone,  being  about  one  inch  and  a  half 
in  length,  and  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  width.  It 
looks  downwards  and  backwards,  has  its  long  aids  obliquely 
forwards  and  outwards,  in  which  direction  it  is  concave, 
while  it  is  flat,  or  nearly  so,  from  side  to  side.  Its 
hinder  part  U  broadur  than  its  anterior  extremity  ;  its  posterior 
edge  forms  one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  groove  for  the  flexor 
longus  pollicis  tendon,  its  external  edge  is  separated  by  a 
narrow  groove  from  the  articular  surfaces  for  the  tibia  and 
external  maUeolua,  and  its  anterior  edge  limits  the  inteneseoas 
groove.  Overhanging  this  passage  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
bone,  and  forming  a  prominent  edge  to  the  groove  for  the 
flexor  longus  pollicis,  is  a  projecting  angle  of  bone,  which  in 
certain  positions  is  pressed  forwards  against  and  resisted  by 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  sustentaculum  tali.  Again,  another 
angle  projects  beyond  the  anterior  and  external  extremity  of 
the  facet,  and  ia  resisted  by  the  elevation  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  body  of  the  oa  calcis.  In  this  way  the  forward  and 
inward  displacement  of  the  astragalus  by  the  weight  of  the 
body  when  the  heel  is  raised  is  prevented ;  and  in  the  same 
way  the  weight  is  distributed  to  the  cuboid  and  two  outer 
metatarsal  bones  tlirough  the  calcaneum  from  the  astragalus. 

The  Xjgaments. — The  ligaments  in  connexion  with  the 
posterior  caleaaeo-astragaloid  joint  form  a  complete  capsule. 
They  consist  of  the  interosseous  hgament,  which   is   the   chief 
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bond  of  union  between  the  bones,  forming  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  capsule,  and  of  the  external,  internal,  and  poat«rior 
calcaneo-astragaloid  ligaments. 

The  irUerosatiyiLS  calcaTteo-astragaloid  ligaTneiU  is  the  strong 
band  connecting  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  os  calcis  and  the 
astragalus  along  their  oblii|ue  grooves.  It  is  composed  of 
several  vertical  lamina;  of  fibres,  sometimes  ten  or  more  may 
be  distinctly  seen,  amongst  which  is  a  quantity  of  fatty  tissue. 
This  ligament  is  much  deeper  and  broader,  and  better  marked 
towards  the  outer  end  than  elsewhere.  Strong  laminif  of 
fibres  reach  between  the  rough  superior  surface  of  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  os  calcis,  and  the  rough  external  and  inferior 
surface  of  the  neck  of  the  astragalus.  They  have  sometimes 
been  described  as  the  anlerhr  inierosaeovs  ligament,  and  they 
form  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  anterior  calcaneo-astragaloid 
joinL  "The  most  posterior  laminae  occupy  the  hinder  part  of 
the  sinns  pedis,  and  extend  downwards  and  backwards  from  its 
roof  to  the  os  calcis  immediately  in  front  of  the  large  facet  for 
the  astragalus.  They  thus  form  the  anterior  part  of  the 
capsule  of  this  joint. 

The  txtemal  caUaneo-a^Tagaloid  ligavunt  extends  between 
the  bones  on  their  outer  side.  It  is  attached  to  the  groove  on 
the  side  of  the  astragalus  near  its  lower  margin,  aucl  to  the  03 
calcis  at  some  little  distance  below  the  edge  of  the  articular 
surface.  The  middle  portion  of  the  external  lateral  ligament 
of  the  ankle-joint  passes  over  and  strengthens  it.  The  interval 
between  the  anterior  and  middle  portions  of  the  external 
lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle  is  occupied  by  the  fibres  of  this 
calcaneo-astragaloid  ligament ;  and  a  considerable  fasciculus  of 
ita  fibres  passes  from  the  astragalus  to  blend  with  the  middle 
portion  of  the  ankle-joint  ligament  along  ita  anterior  border. 

The  poglerior  caicaTteo-aUragaloid  ligamfiU  passes  from  the 
firocess  of  bone  beliind  the  groove  for  the  flexor  longus  poUicis, 
add  from  the  lower  edge  of  that  groove  downwards  and  back- 
wards to  the  rough  superior  surface  of  the  os  calcis  at  a 
variable  distance  behind  the  margin  of  the  large  articular 
facet.  The  space  lietween  the  posterior  calcaneo-astragaloid 
ligament  and  the  tendo  Achillis  is  occupied  by  a  quantity  of 
fatty  tissue. 

The  ifUcnud  calcnneo-fotragaioid  ligainenl,  a  narrow  strip  of 
very  short  but  well-marked  fibres,  passes  obliquely  downwards 
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there  aie  five  bones,  three  artictilatioiis,  but  no  separate  synovial 
sac.  Between  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus  there  are  five  articula- 
tions, with  one  separate  synovial  sac,  and  two  synovial  sacs  in  com- 
mon with  those  between  the  several  tarsal  and  metatarsal  bones. 
There  are  fourteen  phalanges,  forming  nine  inter-phalangeal 
articulations,  each  joint  having  its  own  synovial  sac  ;  and  finally, 
there  are  five  metatarso-phalangeal  joints,  each  with  its  own 
synovial  sac.  The  bones  of  the  tarsus  articulate  with  one 
another,  and  four  of  them  with  the  metatarsus ;  the  four  outer 
metatarsal  bones  articulate  laterally  with  one  another;  tiie 
phalanges  of  the  second  row  articulate  at  their  bases  with  the 
heculs  of  the  phalanges  of  the  first  row,  and  at  their  heads  with 
the  bases  of  the  phalanges  of  the  third  row  ;  whilst  the  pha- 
langes of  the  first  row  articulate  by  their  bases  with  the  meta- 
tarsal bones  of  their  own  toes,  and  those  of  the  third  row  taper 
off  at  their  distal  ends  into  flattened,  rough,  non-articular  surfaces. 
The  inter-tarsal  articulations,  with  only  one  exception,  are  of 
the  arthrodial  character;  they  may  be  divided  into  (1)  those 
which  unite  the  posterior  bones  of  the  tarsus,  viz.,  the  poste- 
rior and  anterior,  calcaneo-astragaloid ;  (2)  those  which  unite 
the  anterior  bones  of  the  tarsus  with  one  another,  viz.,  the 
three  scapho-cuneiform,  the  two  inter-cuneiform,  the  cuho- 
cuneiform,  and  cuboHScaphoid ;  and  (3)  into  those  which  unite 
the  two  bones  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  tarsus  with  two 
of  the  bones  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tarsus,  viz.,  the 
astragalo-scaphoid  and  the  calcaneo-cuboid ;  these  two  together 
form  what  is  commonly  called  the  medio-tarsal  articulation. 

TJie  JairUs  and  Ligaments  of  the  Posterior  Part  of  the  Tarsus, 
or  the  Calcaneo-aMragaloid  ArticukUions. 

CUiM,  Diarthrosia        Svhdivition,  Arthrodia. 

The  OS  calcis  articulates  with  the  astragalus  by  a  double 
joint,  the  anterior  and  posterior ;  the  anterior  communicates 
with  the  medio-tarsal  articulation;  the  posterior  is  separate 
and  complete  in  itself. 

The  Posterior  Calcaneo-^istragaloid  Joint, 

The  Os  Calcis  presents  on  its  superior  surface  two  articular 
facets  of  unequal  size,  of  different  aspects,  and  separated  from 
one  another  by  a  deep  groove.    Besides  the  two  articular  facets 
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and  the  groove  between  them  the  upper  surface  of  the  bone  is 
characterised  by  a  (a)  large  non-articular  portion  behind ;  (6) 
by  an  inwardly  projecting  process,  partly  articular  and  partly 
non-articular,  called  the  sustentaculum  tali,  in  front  of  the 
inner  extremity  of  the  groove ;  and  (c)  by  a  sudden  alteration 
in  the  level  of  the  surface,  so  that  the  anterior  tliird  is  one 
inch  lower  than  the  posterior  two-thirds,  owing  to  the  dif- 
ference in  the  vertical  thickness  of  the  bone.  The  posterior 
and  larger  facet  is  convex,  situated  somewhat  in  front  of  the 
middle  of  the  upper  surface,  and  articulates  with  the  large 
concave  posterior  articular  facet  on  the  imder  surface  of  the 
astragalus.  It  occupies  in  part  the  elevated  portion  of  thia 
surface,  but  chiefly  the  precipitous  surface  formed  by  the 
sudden  alteration  in  the  levels  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
portions  of  this  bone  ;  the  facet  is  oblong  in  form,  with  its  long 
diameter  directed  obliquely  outwards  and  forwards;  it  stretches 
across  the  whole  width  of  the  calcis,  and  looks  upwards  with 
a  very  considerable  inclination  forwards.  Indeed,  when  the 
bone  is  examined  separately,  and  placed  with  its  under  surface 
on  a  flat  table,  the  anterior  and  outer  two-thirds  of  the  facet 
look  almost  directly  forwards,  while  the  posterior  and  inner 
one-third  looks  upwards  and  inwards.  This  inclination  of  the 
facet  is  somewhat  altered  in  the  articulated  foot,  owing  to  the  long 
axis  of  the  os  calcis  being  directed  upwards  and  outwards  from 
the  heel,  on  account  of  the  bone  entering  into  the  formation  of 
the  antero-posterior  arch  of  the  foot  The  posterior  part  of  this 
facet  slopes  downwards  and  forwards  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
bone,  so  as  to  approach  the  sustentaculum  tali.  From  the 
inwardly  projecting  posterior  edge  of  this  process  the  facet  is 
only  separated  by  the  very  narrow  inner  end  of  the  interosseous 
groove.  Between  the  facet  and  this  end  of  the  sustentaculum 
tali  there  is  a  cup-like  concavity,  into  which  the  projecting 
posterior,  inferior,  and  internal  angle  of  the  astragalus  is  re- 
ceived in  certain  positions  of  the  foot,  as  when  the  heel  is 
raised  in  walking ;  whilst  the  angle  of  the  astragalus  becomes 
wedged  against  the  sustentaculum  tali.  Again,  in  front  of  the 
outer  end  of  the  interosseous  groove  the  upper  surface  is  some- 
what raised,  so  that  a  cup-like  depression  is  formed  between 
the  lower  and  outer  end  of  the  large  facet  and  the  non-articular 
front  part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  calcis ;  into  this  de- 
pression the  anterior,  inferior,  and  external  angle  of  the  astra- 
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galus  is  received  in  certain  positions  of  the  foot,  as  when  iJie 
heel  is  raised  in  walking.  Thus  tliese  parts  of  the  calcia  act 
aa  stpoiig  stops  or  checks,  against  which  the  astragalus  is  presMd 
when  the  heel  is  raised,  and  the  weight  of  the  body  is  directed 
from  the  vertical  into  the  obliquely  forward  direction. 

The  interosseous  groove  is  narrow  at  tlie  inner  end,  and 
widens  as  it  proceeds  outwards ;  it  extends  obliquely  forwards 
and  outwards  from  the  inner  to  Che  outer  ed^  of  the  os  calck. 
This  groove,  with  a  similar  one  on  the  tinder  surface  of  tint 
astragalus,  forms  the  sinus  pedis,  and  gives  attachment  to  the 
strong  interosseous  ligament  which  connects  the  two  bonei 
together. 

The  Astragalus  presents  on  its  inferior  surface  two  artdcolar 
facets  separated  by  a  deep  rough  groove :  the  posterior  /oat 
articulates  witli  the  posterior  facet  on  the  body  of  the  oa  calcU; 
it  is  much  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  extends  obliquely  across 
the  whole  nidth  of  the  bone,  being  about  one  inch  and  a  half 
in  length,  and  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  width.  It 
looks  downwards  and  backwards,  has  its  long  axis  obliquelj 
forwards  and  outwards,  in  which  direction  it  is  concave, 
while  it  is  flat,  or  nearly  so,  from  side  to  side.  lU 
hinder  part  is  broader  than  its  anterior  extremity  ;  its  posterior 
edge  forms  one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  groove  for  the  flexor 
longus  polUcis  tendon,  its  external  edge  is  separated  by  a 
narrow  groove  from  the  articular  surfaces  for  the  tibia  and 
external  malleolus,  and  its  anterior  edge  limits  the  interosseous 
groove.  Overhanging  this  paa.sage  on  the  inner  aide  of  the 
bone,  and  forming  a  prominent  edge  to  the  groove  for  the 
flexor  longiia  polhcis,  is  a  projecting  angle  of  bone,  which  in 
certain  positions  is  pressed  forwards  against  and  resisted  by 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  sustentaculum  tali,  Again,  another 
angle  projects  beyond  the  anterior  and  external  extremity  of 
the  facet,  and  is  resisted  by  the  elevation  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  body  of  the  os  calcis.  In  this  way  the  forward  and 
inward  displacement  of  the  astragalus  by  the  weight  of  the 
body  when  the  heel  is  raised  is  prevented ;  and  in  the  some 
way  the  weight  is  distributed  to  the  cuboid  and  two  outer 
metatarsal  bones  through  the  calcaneum  from  the  astn^alus. 

Tiia  Ligaments. — The  ligaments  in  connexion  with  the 
posterior  calcaneo-asti-agaloid  joint  form  a  complete  capsule. 
They  consist  of  the  interosseous  ligament,  which   is   the   chief 
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bond  of  union  between  the  bones,  fonning  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  capsule,  and  of  the  external,  internal,  and  posterior 
calcaneo-astragaloid  ligaments. 

The  interosseous  calcane(Histragaloid  ligament  is  the  strong 
band  connecting  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  os  calcis  and  the 
astragalus  along  their  oblique  grooves.  It  is  composed  of 
several  vertical  laminae  of  fibres,  sometimes  ten  or  more  may 
be  distinctly  seen,  amongst  which  is  a  quantity  of  fatty  tissue. 
This  ligament  is  much  deeper  and  broader,  and  better  marked 
towards  the  outer  end  than  elsewhere.  Strong  laminae  of 
fibres  reach  between  the  rough  superior  surface  of  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  os  calcis,  and  the  rough  external  and  inferior 
surface  of  the  neck  of  the  astragalus.  They  have  sometimes 
been  described  as  the  anterior  interosseoiis  ligament,  and  they 
form  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  anterior  calcaneo-astragaloid 
joint.  *  The  most  posterior  laminae  occupy  the  hinder  part  of 
the  sinus  pedis,  and  extend  downwards  and  backwards  from  its 
roof  to  the  os  calcis  immediately  in  front  of  the  large  facet  for 
the  astragalus.  They  thus  form  the  anterior  part  of  the 
capsule  of  this  joint 

The  extemcU  calcaneo-astragaloid  ligament  extends  between 
the  bones  on  their  outer  side.  It  is  attached  to  the  groove  on 
the  side  of  the  astragalus  near  its  lower  margin,  and  to  the  os 
calcis  at  some  little  distance  below  the  edge  of  the  articular 
surface.  The  middle  portion  of  the  external  lateral  ligament 
of  the  ankle-joint  passes  over  and  strengthens  it  The  interval 
between  the  anterior  and  middle  portions  of  the  external 
lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle  is  occupied  by  the  fibres  of  this 
calcaneo-astragaloid  ligament ;  and  a  considerable  fasciculus  of 
its  fibres  passes  from  the  astragalus  to  blend  with  the  middle 
portion  of  the  ankle-joint  ligament  along  its  anterior  border. 

The  posterior  calcaneo-astragaloid  ligam^ent  passes  from  the 
process  of  bone  behind  the  groove  for  the  flexor  longus  i)ollici8, 
and  from  the  lower  edge  of  that  groove  downwards  and  back- 
wards to  the  rough  superior  surface  of  the  os  calcis  at  a 
variable  distance  behind  the  margin  of  the  large  articular 
facet.  The  space  between  the  posterior  calcaneo-astragaloid 
ligament  and  the  tendo  Achillis  is  occupied  by  a  quantity  of 
fatty  tissue. 

The  interned  calcaneo-astragaloid  ligament,  a  narrow  strip  of 
very  short  but  well-marked  fibres,  passes  obliquely  downwards 
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and  backwards  from  a  depression  upon  the  astragalus  imme- 
diately behind  the  inner  extremity  of  the  sinus  pedis  to  the  os 
calcis,  behind  the  sustentacidum  tali  This  ligament  therefore 
completes  the  floor  of  the  groove  for  the  flexor  longus  pollicis 
tendon.  It  must  be  remembered  that  owing  to  the  obliquity 
of  the  articular  surfaces  and  the  sinus  pedis,  the  inner  border  of 
this  posterior  calcaneo-astragaloid  joint  is  necessarily  very  small 

The  SYNOVIAL  MEMBRANE  is  distinct  from  any  other 
synovial  sac. 

The  Arteries. — 1.  A  branch  passes  into  the  interosseous  canal 
on  the  inner  side,  from  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  and  supplies 
the  structures  of  this  joint.  2.  Other  twigs  are  derived  from  a 
branch  of  the  tarscJ  artery  which  enters  the  interosseous  canal 
on  the  outer  side.  3.  The  external  malleolar  of  the  anterior 
tibial;  and  (4)  the  terminal  branches  of  the  peroneal  artery 
supply  articular  branches  to  it  on  the  outer  side. 

The  Nerves. — ^The  posterior  tibial,  or  one  of  the  plantar 
branches  into  which  it  divides. 

BuRS^ — ^The  bursae  of  the  tendons  which  pass  over  the 
back  of  the  ankle-joint  extend  also  over  the  line  of  this 
articulation. 

The  Anterior  Ccdcaneo-astragaloid  Joint, 

This  joint  is  bounded  behind  and  on  each  side  by  ligaments, 
but  is  incomplete  in  front  where  it  communicates  with  the 
astragalo-scaphoid  articulation.  It  is  formed  between  the 
anterior  articular  facet  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  os  calcis 
and  the  facets  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  neck  and  head  of 
the  astragalus. 

Os  Calcis. — The  anterior  facet  on  the  superior  surface  of 
this  bone  is  separated  from  the  posterior  by  the  interosseous 
groove  and  by  the  rough  anterior  portion  of  its  upper  surface. 
It  is  internal  to  and  narrower  than  the  posterior  facet,  and  is 
longitudinally  concave,  instead  of  being  convex,  like  the  posterior. 
It  is  oblong  in  shape,  has  its  long  diameter  inclined  forwards 
and  outwards,  and  its  surface  looking  upwards  and  forwards.  It 
occupies  chiefly  the  superior  aspect  of  the  sustentaculum  tali, 
but  in  part  also  the  anterior  internal  edge  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  body  of  the  os  calcis.  The  portion  upon  the  sustentaculum 
tali  articulates  with  the  facet  on  the  under  surface  of  the  neck 
of  the  astragalus,  the  portion  upon  the  body  of  the  bone  articu- 
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lates  with  the  small  facet  on  the  lower  and  outer  part  of  tlie  head 
of  the  astragalus ;  these  two  portions  are  sometimes  separated 
by  a  narrow  rough  depression,  which  corresponds  to  a  slight 
ridge  on  the  apposed  surface  of  the  astragalus,  separating  the 
facet  on  the  neck  from  that  on  the  lower  and  outer  side  of  the 
head  of  that  bone. 

Astragalus. — The  anterior  articulating  facet  on  the  inferior 
surface  of  this  bone  for  the  os  calcis  occupies,  as  has  been  said 
above,  partly  the  neck  and  partly  the  lower  aspect  of  the  head. 
Its  long  axis  is  obliquely  forwards  and  outwards ;  its  surface  is 
directed  backwards  and  downwards,  and  it  is  convex  to  suit 
the  corresponding  concavity  of  the  apposed  facet  of  the  os 
calcis.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  short  ridge  which 
nms  obliquely  forwards  and  inwards,  and  together  with  a 
constriction  in  the  hinder  border  of  the  facet  corresponds  to  the 
groove  on  the  apposed  surface  of  the  os  calcis.  The  portion 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  ridge  rests  in  part  on  the  body  of  the 
OS  calcis,  and  in  part  on  the  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament,  whilst 
in  the  movements  of  the  bones  it  slides  backwards  and 
forwards  on  both.  The  inner  and  larger  part  of  this  facet  is 
often  separated  by  a  smaU  non-articular  interval  from  tlie  facet 
on  the  rounded  head  for  the  scaphoid. 

The  Ligaments. — ^The  ligaments  are  situated  on  the  pos- 
terior,  internal,  and  external  aspects  of  tlie  joint.  Anteriorly 
there  is  no  ligament,  for  here  it  is  continued  into  the  astragalo- 
scaphoid  articulation. 

The  intei*o88eous  ccLkaneo-astrciffcUaid  ligament  by  its  anterior 
laminae  limits  this  articulation  posteriorly.  It  has  been  de- 
scribed  under  the  posterior  calcaneo-astragaloid  joint. 

The  irUemal  (uilcaneo-astrtigcUoid  ligament  consists  of  short 
fibres  attached  above  to  the  rough  depression  on  the  internal 
surface  of  the  neck  of  the  astragalus,  and  below  to  the  inner 
free  border  of  the  sustentaculum  tali  close  to  its  upper  margin. 
These  fibres  are  blended  posteriorly  with  the  inner  extremity 
of  the  interosseous  ligament,  and  anteriorly  with  the  upper 
border  of  the  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament  on  its  deep  aspect. 
They  are  strengthened  by  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the 
ankle-joint,  part  of  the  fibres  of  which  are  attached  to  the 
calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament  on  its  superficial  aspect. 

The  external  calcaneo-scaphmd  ligament  limits  this  as  well  as 
the  astragalo-scaphoid  joint  on  the  outer  side.     It  consists  of  a 
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strong  well-marked  but  short  band,  which   extends  frtkiu 
ibugh  superior  surface  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  us  calcis,  i 
from  the  ridge  separating  the  facet  for  the  cuboid  from 
|,  anterior    facet   for    the    astragalus,    in    a    direction    oliliiji 

forwards  and  inwards  to  the  rough  and  narro'w  outer  surfac 
the  scaphoid  bone.     It  is  blended  above  with   the  astra|i 
scaphoid    hgament,    and    below    with    the    inferior    calcaj 
■y.  scaphoid  ligament. 

:■  The  internal  and  external  lateral  ligaments  of  the  an 

ri  joint  pass  over  the  astragalus  to  the  os  calcis  and  add  ic 

3  f  security  of  the  joints,  as  well  as  limit  the  movements  beti 

:  )  these  bones. 

The  SYNOVIAL  MEMBRANE  of  tliis  joint  is  a   conttnuatio 

t:  that  of  the  astragalo-scaphoid. 

„. ;  The  Arteries. — 1.  The  branch  to  the  interosseous  canal 

I  the  tarsal  artery.     2.  The  internal  plantar  sends  a  deep  br 

on  the  inner  side  of  the  long  plantar  ligament  which  sup 
\  the  medio-tarsal  joint  as  well  as  this. 

I        '  The  Nerves. — The  anterior  tibial  nerve  by,  most  comm< 

li  [  its  external  branch  which  turns  outwards  over  the  tarsus. 

The  Muscles  connected  with  the  CALCANEO-ASTRAGi 
:  '  Joints. — Twelve  muscles  of  the  leg  pass  over  the  ankle  i 

I'  inserted  into  the  foot,  and  of  these  all  but  three  are  atta 

;  ■'  in  front  of  the  medio-tarsal  joint,  and  therefoi*e  move  that 

as  well  as  the  ankle  and  calcaneo-astragaloid  articulations. 

Attached  to  the  os  calces  are  tlie  three  muscles  of   the 

which  aie  inserted  l>ehiiid  tlie  medio-tarsal  joint.      They  ai 

y.  inserted  into  the  heel  bone  by  means  of  the  tendo  AchiUis, 

y  .  move  tlie  ankle  and  calcaneo-astragaloid  joints  only  ;    thesi 

I  [  the  gastrocnemius,  soleus,  and  plantaris.     The  tibialis  i>os 

likewise  sends  a  slij)  from  its  tendon  of  insertion  at  the  scaj 

j  to  the  under  part  of  the  sustentaculum  tali.    In  addition  tc 

f  1  muscles  of  the  leg,  four  of  the  muscles  of  the  sole  act  on 

calcaneo-astragaloid  joints  by  pulling  on  the  os  calcis,  as  we 

on  the  toes  and  plantar  fascia,  to  keep  up  the  longitudinal 

of   the  foot.     The   muscles   attached   to   the  os  calcis,  bc^ 

'  those  which  form  the   tendo  AchiUis,  are  the  extensor   br 

.  digitorum,  abductor  minimi  digiti,  alxluctor  pollicis,  flexor  br 

digitorum,  and  flexor  accessorius,  all  of  which  arise  from 
The  muscles  of  the  leg  which  pass  over  and  groove  the  os  c€ 
on  its  outer  side,  are  the  peronei  longus  and  brevis.      Tl 
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I 
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which  pass  over  it  on  the  inner  side,  are  the  flexor  longus 
pollicis,  the  flexor  communis  digitorum,  and  the  tibialis  posticus. 
The  muscles  of  the  leg  which  pass  over  the  front  of  the  ankle 
and  move  the  foot  upon  the  astragalus,  are  the  tibialis  anticus, 
the  extensor  proprius  pollicis,  the  extensor  longus  digitorum, 
^.nd  the  peroneus  tertius. 

The  astragalus  is  grooved  by  the  flexor  longus  pollicis,  but 
no  muscle  is  attached  to  it.  Of  these  several  muscles,  those 
which  pass  from  heel  to  toes  cannot  produce  any  definite 
movement  except  by  depressing  the  heel  and  causing  the 
08  calcis  to  glide  forw^ard  and  inward  beneath  the  astragalus, 
whereby  the  arch  of  the  foot  is  increased. 

Elevators  of  the  Heel, — ^The  muscles  which  raise  the  heel 
and  extend  the  ankle,  are  the  tendo  Achillis,  tibialis  posticus, 
the  flexor  longus  pollicis,  the  flexor  communis  digitorum,  and 
peroneus  longus.  When  the  heel  is  raised  by  these  muscles, 
the  astragalus,  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  is  made  to  slide  for- 
wards on  the  OS  calcis. 

Depressors  of  the  Heel, — In  addition  to  the  muscles  of  the 
sole  above  referred  to,  others  besides  depress  the  heeL  The 
muscles  which  pass  over  the  front  of  the  ankle  raise  the  toes 
and  flex  the  ankle-joint,  and  when  the  heel  is  kept  in  contact 
with  the  ground,  the  astragalus  in  this  i)osition  of  the  foot  is 
made  to  slide  backwards  on  the  os  calcis  by  the  superincumbent 
weight  of  the  body. 

Adductors  and  Inward  Rotators  of  the  Foot  beneath  the  Astra* 
galvs, — The  tibialis  posticus,  the  flexor  longus  pollicis,  and 
flexor  longus  digitorum,  which  pass  behind  the  inner  malleolus ; 
and  the  tibialis  anticus,  and  extensor  longus  pollicis,  which 
pass  in  front  of  it,  produce  adduction  or  inversion,  i.«.,  turn  the 
inner  side  of  the  foot  upwards,  and  rotate  the  toes  inwards  and 
the  heel  outwards. 

Abductors  and  Ouivxird  Botators. — The  peroneus  longus  and 
brevis  which  pass  behind  the  external  malleolus,  and  the 
peroneus  tertius  and  the  outer  tendon  of  the  extensor  longus 
digitorum  which  pass  in  front  of  it,  help  to  turn  the  outer 
border  of  the  foot  upwards,  i,e,,  abduct  or  evert  it,  and  rotate 
the  toes  outwards  and  the  heel  inwards. 

The  Movements  between  the  Astragalus  and  Os 
Calcis. — ^The  movements  which  occur  between  the  astragalus 
and  08  calcis  are  so  intimately  associated  with  those  which 
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take  place  at  the  medio-tarsal  joint,  ue.,  "between  the  astragalna 
and  OS  calcis  behind,  and  scaphoid  and  cuboid  in  front,  that 
they  might  fitly  be  described  together.     It  will,  however,  be 
more  convenient   to   consider   them  separately.      The  joiDts 
between  the  os  calcis  and  astragalus  permit  of  adduction  and 
abduction,  with  some  rotation  of  the  foot  beneath  the  astra- 
galus, and    thereby  increase   the   variety   and   range   of  tlie 
movements  of  the  foot  upon  the  1^,  which  at  the  ankle-joint 
are  limited  almost  entirely  to  flexion  and  extension.     These 
movements  between  the  astragalus  and  os    calcis   take  place 
around  an  axis  drawn  in  an  antero-posterior  direction,  through 
the  under  surface  of   the  astragalus,  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  motion  at  the  ankle-joint.     Adduction  and  abduction 
of    the    foot  upon   the  astragalus   are    combined   with  some 
rotation,  which  occurs  in  a  nearly  horizontal  plane  ;  adduc- 
tion   or    inclination    of    the    sole    inwards    being    associated 
with  a  turning  of  the  toes  inwards,  and  of  the  heel  outwards, 
whUe  abduction  or  inclination  of  the  sole   outw^ards   is  asso- 
ciated with  a  turning  of  the  heel  inwards   and   of    the  toes 
outwards.       In    these    movements    the    cuboid     moves    with 
the  OS  calcis,  and  the  scaphoid,  carrying  with  it   the  bones  in 
front  of  it,  revolves  upon  the  rounded  head  of  the  astragalus. 
As  abduction  and  adduction  cannot  occur  without  some  rota- 
tion,  so   rotation    cannot   occur  without   some    adduction  or 
abduction. 

Tlie  shape  of  the  articular  facets  of  the  two  bones  allows  of 
neither  true  lateral  nor  true  rotatory  movements.  In  walking, 
when  the  foot  is  j)laced  upon  the  ground,  the  heel  is  the  first 
part  to  make  contact,  and  the  foot  is  slightly  adducted  beneath 
the  astragalus.  As  the  body  is  swung  forwards  to  the  vertical 
position,  first  the  outer  toes  and  then  the  inner  touch  the  stu^ 
face,  whilst  the  head  of  the  astragalus  presses  forwards  against 
the  scaphoid  and  sinks  downwards  upon  the  calcaneo-scaphoid 
ligament,  the  foot  meanwhile  becomes  shghtly  abducted  beneath 
the  astragalus.  When  the  foot  is  firmly  placed  upon  the 
ground  it  has  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  body,  which  is  trans- 
mitted to  it  in  an  oblique  direction  from  above  downwards  and 
inwards ;  this  being  so,  if  tlie  ligaments  between  the  astragalus 
and  OS  calcis  and  the  internal  lateral  Ugament  of  the  ankle- 
joint  did  not  check  abduction,  inward  displacement  of  the 
astragalus  from  beneath  the  arch  of  the  leg  bones  would  only 
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be  prevented  by  the  tendons  passing  round  the  inner  ankle. 
So  far,  however,  from  the  astragalus  and  inner  ankle  being 
entirely  dependent  for  support  upon  these  tendons,  they  also 
enjoy  the  extra  security  afforded  by  the  ligaments ;  but  when 
these  ligaments  are  too  weak  to  limit  abduction,  the  weight  of 
the  bodv  increases  it,  and  forces  the  inner  malleolus  and  the 
astragalus  downwards  and  inwards,  and  gives  rise  to  the  con- 
dition known  as  flat  foot ;  and  if  in  addition,  as  sometimes  is 
the  case,  the  perohei  muscles  are  contracted  so  as  to  draw  the 
08  caJcis  and  rest  of  the  foot  outwards  and  upwards,  or  if  the 
tibiaUs  anticus  is  wasted  and  paralysed  so  as  no  longer  to 
assist  in  keeping  up  the  arch  of  the  foot  on  the  inner  side, 
talipes  valgus  complicates  the  flatness  of  the  foot. 

The  advantages  of  the  obliquity  and  pecuUar  arrangement  of 
the  articular  surfaces  of  the  posterior  calcaneo-astragaloid 
joint  become  apparent  from  a  consideration  of  the  movements 
which  occur  in  the  act  of  walking.  When  the  foot  is  advanced 
in  front  of  the  body  the  heel  is  first  planted  on  the  groimd, 
and  the  whole  weight  is  thrown  upon  the  back  of  the  foot,  i.e,, 
upon  the  heel  bone,  as  it  is  received  upon  the  posterior  facet 
of  the  OS  calcis.  When  the  body  has  been  carried  forwards, 
and  the  toes  touch  the  ground,  the  large  articular  facet  of  the 
OS  calcis  pushes  against  the  astragalus  as  the  heel  is  being 
raised,  so  as  to  transfer  the  weight  of  the  body  on  to  the 
ball  of  the  toes,  whilst  the  hinder  edge  of  the  sustentaculum 
tali,  and  the  anterior  and  outer  part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
OS  calcis,  prevent  the  astragalus  from  being  displaced  too  far 
forwards  by  the  superincumbent  burden ;  thirdly,  whilst  the 
heel  is  kept  raised  by  muscular  action  and  the  other  foot  is 
swimg  forwards,  and  before  the  toes  leave  the  groimd,  the 
08  calcis  serves  to  suspend  the  weight  of  the  body  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  astragalus  against  the  hinder  edge  of  the  sustenta- 
culum tali  and  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  body  of  the 
08  calcis.  In  this  way  the  weight  is  distributed  through  the 
OS  calcis  to  the  cuboid  and  outer  division  of  the  metatarsus,  as 
well  as  through  the  head  of  the  astragalus  to  the  scaphoid,  and 
through  the  latter  to  the  cuneiform  bones  and  the  inner  division 
of  the  metatarsus. 
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The  Joirds  and,  Ligamemts  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  Tarsia; 

or, 
The  CubO'Scaphmd,  Scapho-cuneiform,  Inter-cuneifarm,  and 

Cubo-cunetform  AHicvlations, 

Clan,  DUrthrosis.  Subdiwinon,  Aithrodia. 

The    bones    in    front  of  the  astragalus    and   os  calds  are 
arranged  in  two  transverse  rows,  into  each  of  which  the  cuboid 
enters.     These  rows  are  placed  one  in  front  of  the  other ;  tiiiis 
we  find  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid  united  to  each   other,  forming 
the  whole  width  of  the  tarsus   and  entering  into   the  medio- 
tarsal  joint  by  their  posterior  surfaces,  while  in    front  of  the 
scaphoid  are  placed  the  three  cuneiform  bones,  which,  together 
with  the  cuboid,  also  occupy  the  whole   width    of  the  tarsus^ 
and  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  larso-metatarsal  joints  by 
their  anterior  surfaces.     These  several  bones   are   united  by 
ligaments  with   one   another,  so   as  to  form   one   firmly  and 
closely  united  but  yielding  structure,  in  which  are  found  no  less 
than  seven  articulations. 

The  Union  between  the  Scaphoid  and  the  Ctdnnd. 

The  Scaphoid. — The  narrow  otUer  end  of  the  scaphoid  is 
united  with  the  posterior  part  of  the  internal  surface  of  the 
cuboid  by  ligaments  passing  between  the  dorsal,  plantar,  and 
apposed  surfaces  of  the  bones.  This  surface  of  the  scaphoid 
is  rough  and  convex,  but  has  occasionally  a  minute  facet  for 
the  cuboid  towards  its  anterior  part  which  is  continuous  over  a 
sharp  edge  with  the  surface  on  the  same  bone  for  the  external 
cuneiform  bone. 

The  Cuboid. — The  inner  surface  of  the  cvhoid  looks  inwards, 
upwards,  and  a  little  forwards ;  and  presents  upon  its  posterior 
third  a  deep  rough  depression  for  the  attachment  of  an  inter- 
osseous ligament — viz.,  the  cubo-scaphoid ;  surrounding  this 
depression  is  a  rougli  ridge  w^hich  is  very  prominent  above  and 
in  front,  and  separates  it  from  the  facet  for  the  outer  cuneiform 
bone.  Sometimes  a  second  small  cartilage-covered  surface  is 
present  immediately  behind  this  larger  facet ;  this  is  for  the 
scaphoid.     When  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid  are  in  contact,  the 
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cubo-scaphoid  interosseous  ligament  is  behind  the  articular 
facets,  whilst  the  facets  themselves  are  continuous  with  other 
facets  on  the  respective  bones  for  the  external  cuneiform. 
The  posterior  inferior  and  internal  angle  of  the  cuboid  forms  a 
large  rounded  tubercle  which  projects  backwards  beneath  the 
08  calcis,  and  inwards  beneath  the  outer  end  of  the  scaphoid. 
The  latter  is  supported  by  the  tubercle,  with  only  the  interven- 
tion of  their  imiting  ligaments.  The  scaphoid  and  cuboid 
together  form  a  well-marked  transverse  arch,  the  highest  point 
of  which  is  at  the  junction  of  the  outer  and  middle  thirds  of 
the  dorsum  of  the  scaphoid.  The  outer  pier  of  this  arch, 
which  is  the  tubercle  or  outer  end  of  the  ridge  of  the  cuboid, 
descends  much  lower  than  the  inner  pier  which  is  formed  by 
the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid. 

Ligaments  connecting  the  two  Bones  of  the  second 
ROW  OF  THE  Tarsus  together. — ^The  dorsal  cvho-scaphrid 
ligament  runs  forwards  and  outwards  from  the  outer  end  of 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  scaphoid  to  the  middle  third  of  the 
inner  border  of  the  cuboid  on  its  dorsal  aspect.  It  passes 
over  the  posterior  external  angle  of  the  outer  cuneiform  bone, 
and  is  wider  towards  its  outer  than  at  its  scaphoid  attachment. 

The  plantar  cvbo-scaphoid  ligament  is.  a  well-marked  and 
strong  band  taking  the  same  oblique  course  forwards  and  out- 
wards to  the  cuboid  as  does  the  dorsal  ligament.  It  is  attached 
to  the  plantar  surface  of  the  scaphoid  some  distance  external 
to  the  tubercle,  and  to  the  depression  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
cuboid,  and  slightly  into  the  plantar  surface  of  the  cuboid 
immediately  below  this  depression. 

The  Interosseous  Cubo-scaphoid  Ligament. — ^A  strong  ligament 
passes  between  the  apposed  surfaces  of  these  bones  from  the 
dorsal  to  the  plantar  ligaments.  Some  of  its  posterior  fibres 
reach  the  plantar  surface  of  the  foot  behind  the  cubo-scaphoid 
plantar  ligament,  radiate  outwards  and  backwards  over  the 
inner  border  of  the  cuboid  to  blend  with  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  short  calcaneo-cuboid  ligament. 

The  Articulation  between  the  Scaphoid  and  the  three 

Cuneiform  Bones, 

The  Scaphoid. — ^The  anierior  swrface  of  the  scaphoid,  which 
is  slightly  convex  from  side  to  side,  has  curved  superior  and 
inferior  margins,  the  convexity  of  which  is  upwards  and  in- 
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wards ;  a  narrow  inner  extremity,  and  a  somewhat  wider  onter 
end.  It  articulates  with  the  posterior  surfaces  of  the  three 
cuneiform  bones ;  the  portions  occupied  by  the  inner  and  outer 
bones  are  marked  off  from  that  upon  which  the  middle  cunei- 
form rests  by  two  slight  ridges,  which  converge  somewhat  as 
they  descend  from  the  dorsal  to  the  plantar  aspect  The 
facet  for  the  internal  cuneiform  is  the  largest  of  the  three ;  it 
is  convex  in  every  direction,  triangular  in  shape,  with  its  ba^ 
below,  its  apex  above,  and  its  longest  border  curved  with  its 
convexity  looking  inwards.  The  middle  facet  is  also  triangular, 
with  its  base  at  the  dorscJ,  and  its  blimt  apex  at  the  plantar 
border;  its  longest  diameter  is  from  above  downwards,  in 
which  direction  it  measures  more  than  either  of  the  othe^ 
facets.  The  outer  facet  is  somewhat  square-shaped,  with  its 
outer  angles  roimded  off.  The  internal  facet  looks  forwanib 
and  slightly  inwards,  the  middle  facet  directly  forwards,  and 
the  outer  facet  forwards  and  somewhat  outwards. 

The  Cuneiform  Bones. — ^The  three  cimeiform  bones  have 
facets  on  their  posterior  siu*faces  adapted  to  those  portions  of 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  scaphoid  with  which  they  articulate; 
thus,  that  of  the  inner  bone  is  concave  in  every  direction, 
triangular  in  shape  with  its  base  downwards,  and  its  longest 
border,  the  internal,  curved ;  that  of  the  middle  bone  is  tri- 
angular, concave,  and  has  its  base  above  and  apex  below ;  that 
on  the  external  bone  is  oblong  and  broader  on  the  dorsal  than 
the  plantar  aspect.  The  facet  of  the  inner  bone  looks  back- 
wards and  somewhat  outwards,  that  of  the  middle  bone 
directly  backwards,  and  that  of  the  external  bone  backwards 
and  inwards.  If  the  antero-posterior  line  tlu'ough  the  centre 
of  the  three  portions  of  the  scapho-cuneiform  articulation  be 
prolonged  backwards  they  will  meet  in  the  middle  of  the  head 
of  the  astragalus ;  thus  the  scaphoid  is  admirably  adapted  by  its 
situation  with  respect  to  the  astragalus,  and  by  the  mode  of  its 
articulation  with  the  cuneiform  bones,  to  distribute  weight  to 
the  three  inner  metatarsal  bones. 

Ligaments  connecting  the  second  with  the  third  row 
OF  THE  Tarsal  Bones. — ^The  dorsal  scapho-cunei/omi  ligamcni 
is  very  strong,  and  extends  from  the  doi-sal  surface  of  the 
scaphoid  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  three  cuneiform  bones. 
It  stretches  as  a  continuous  structure  between  the  tubercle  of 
the  scaphoid  on  the  inner  side,  and  the  attachment  of  the  dorsal 
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onbo-scaphoid  ligament  on  the  outer  side,  and  passes  forwards 
with  an  oblique  inclination  outwards. 

Hie  Internal  Scapha-cuneiform  Ligament, — ^A  very  strong 
thick  band  connects  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid  with  the  inner 
Isurface  of  the  large  cuneiform  bone.  It  is  continuous  with  the 
dorsal  ligament  above  and  with  the  plantar  ligament  below. 

The  plantar  scapho-cuneiform  ligament  forms,  like  the 
corresponding  dorsal  ligament,  a  continuous  structure  extending 
between  the  plantar  surfaces  of  the  bones.  Its  fibres  are 
inclined  forwards  and  outwards.  To  see  this  ligament  and  the 
lower  border  of  the  internal  scapho-cuneiform  ligament,  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  which 
lies  on  their  under  surface. 

The  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus  sends  onwards  from  the 
tubercle  of  the  scaphoid  to  which  it  has  a  considerable 
attachment  (1)  a  strong  and  compact  band  to  be  attached 
to  the  base  of  the  internal  cuneiform,  and  especially  to  the 
tubercle  near  the  proximal  end  of  the  base ;  (2)  a  strong 
fan-shaped  expansion,  inclined  forwards  and  outwards  to  be 
attached  to  the  inner  extremity  of  the  oblique  ridge  of  the 
cuboid,  and  to  the  bone  in  front  of  the  ridge,  as  well  as  to  the 
plantar  surfaces  of  the  middle  and  external  cuneiform  and  the 
bases  of  their  corresponding  metatarsal  bones ;  (3)  a  distinct 
and  almost  transverse  band  passing  outwards  beneath  the 
peroneus  longus  tendon  across  the  groove  of  the  cuboid,  to  be 
attached  chiefly  to  the  inner  side  of  the  base  of  the  fifth 
metatarsal,  and  slightly  to  the  base  of  the  fourth  meta- 
tarsal bone,  under  cover  of  the  long  plantar  ligament  Over 
the  last-mentioned  part  of  the  tendon  the  long  plantar 
ligament  passes  on  its  way  to  the  metatarsal  bones ;  while 
the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus  crosses  it  nearly  at  a 
right  angle. 

It  must  be  noticed  that  these  expansions  of  the  tibialis 
posticus  tendon,  and  the  ligaments  which  connect  the  scaphoid 
with  the  cuboid  and  the  cimeif orm  bones,  are  inclined  forwards 
and  outwards,  while  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus  and  all 
the  ligaments  which  connect  the  first  with  the  second  row  of 
tarsal  bones  on  their  plantar  and  dorsal  surfaces  (except  the 
inner  half  of  the  dorsal  astragalo-scaphoid  ligament),  are 
inclined  forwards  and  inwards.  The  inward  inclination  of  the 
peroneal  tendon,  of  the  short  plantar,  of  the  anterior  portion  of 
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the  long  plantar,  and  of  the  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligaments,  is 
very  marked ;  so  is  the  outward  inclination  of  the  external 
part  of  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  and  of  the  ligaments 
between  the  second  and  third  rows  of  bones.  This  arranse- 
ment  is  admirably  adapted  to  preserve  the  arches,  and 
especially  the  transverse  arch  of  the  tarsus.  Had  these 
tendons  and  ligaments  run  directly  forwards,  all  the  strain 
made  by  the  weight  of  the  body  on  the  transverse  arch 
in  standing,  walking,  and  jumping,  would  have  fallen  on  the 
interosseous  ligaments,  whereas  by  the  arrangement  referred  to 
the  structures  passing  from  within  outwards  brace  up  the  out» 
side,  and  those  passing  from  without  inwards  brace  up  the 
inner  side  of  the  arch. 

Union  of  the  three  Cuneiform  Bones  with  one  anoth^er,  and  of 
the  outer  Cuneiform  with  the  Cuhoid. 

The  Bones. — The  inner  cuneiform  presents  on  its  outer 
surface  a  narrow  riband-like  articular  facet  along  its  upper 
border,  and  another  at  right  angles  to  it  along  its  hinder 
border.  That  along  the  upper  border  is  marked  by  a  vertical 
ridge  at  the  junction  of  its  middle  and  anterior  thirds ;  the 
portion  in  front  of  the  ridge  articulates  with  the  inner  side  of 
the  base  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone,  that  behind,  like  the 
whole  of  the  facet  along  the  hinder  border,  articulates  with  the 
inner  surface  of  the  middle  cuneiform.  The  rest  of  the  outer 
surface  of  this  bone  is  rough  for  interosseous  ligaments. 

The  middle  cuneiform  bone  is  marked  upon  its  inner  surface 
by  a  riband-like  facet,  which  extends  the  whole  length  of  both 
upper  and  hinder  borders.  The  rest  of  the  inner  surface  is 
rough  for  the  attachment  of  an  interosseous  ligament. 

Its  outer  surface  is  divided  by  an  oblique  line,  which  extends 
downwards  and  backwards  from  the  junction  of  the  anterior 
and  middle  thirds  of  the  upper  border  to  the  junction  of  the 
hinder  and  middle  thirds  of  the  lower  border.  All  the  surface 
behind  this  obhque  line  is  articidar  for  the  external  cuneiform, 
all  in  front  is  rough  and  excavated  for  the  interosseous  ligament, 
except  that  occasionally  there  is  at  the  anterior  and  inferior 
angle  a  minute  articular  facet  for  the  external  cuneiform. 

The  external  cuneiform  presents  on  its  inner  surface  an 
irregular  articular  facet  along  its  posterior  third  ;  this  is  rather 
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"broader  above  than  below,  is  somewhat  constricted  about  half- 
way down  at  its  anterior  border,  and  does  not  usually  reach 
quite  to  the  plantar  surface.  At  the  anterior  border  of  the 
inner  surface  of  this  bone  there  is  another  articular  facet 
indented  at  its  posterior  edge,  and  marked  upon  its  lower  part 
by  a  short  vertical  ridge.  All  this  anterior  facet,  except  the 
small  part  behind  the  smaU  ridge,  articulates  with  the  outer 
side  of  the  base  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone;  the  portion 
behind  the  ridge  is  for  the  facet  at  the  anterior  inferior  angle 
of  the  outer  surface  of  the  middle  cuneiform.  The  rest  of 
the  inner  surface  of  the  external  cuneiform  is  rough  and  de- 
pressed for  the  interosseous  ligament. 

The  outer  surface  of  this  bone  is  partly  articular  and 
partly  non-articular;  the  articular  part  is  smaller  than  and 
posterior  to  the  other,  and  extends  the  whole  depth  of  the 
surface ;  it  is  broader  above  than  below,  where  it  occupies  little 
more  than  the  posterior  inferior  angle  of  this  surface,  whereas 
above  it  extends  over  fully  one-half  of  it.  It  is  the  upper  part 
of  this  facet  which  is  chiefly  in  contact  with  the  cuboid ;  the 
lower  part  slides  upwards  so  as  to  make  contact  with  the 
facet  on  the  cuboid  only  when  the  transverse  arch  of  the  foot 
is  contracted. 

The  cuboid  presents  at  the  upper  part  of  its  inner  surface  an 
irregularly  triangular-shaped  facet,  somewhat  less  than  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  both  along  its  base  and  from  base  to  apex« 
It  looks  inwards  and  slightly  upwards  and  forwards.  The 
base  is  at  the  dorsal  aspect,  and  the  apex  vertically  placed  at 
the  junction  of  the  middle  and  plantar  thirds.  Between  the 
apex  and  inferior  border  is  a  very  deep  depression  for  the 
cubo-cuneiform  interosseous  ligament  Behind  the  facet  the 
bone  is  rough  and  depressed,  where  it  gives  attachment  to  the 
cubo-scaphoid,  and  in  front  of  the  facet  it  is  also  rough  for  the 
cubo-cuneiform  interosseous  ligament. 

These  four  bones  are  arranged  so  as  to  form  an  arch  from 
side  to  side,  the  convexity  of  which  looks  upwards  and  out- 
wards. The  outer  pier  of  this  arch  which  is  formed  by  the 
cuboid,  descends  much  lower  than  the  inner  which  is  formed  by 
the  internal  cimeiform  bone.  The  security  of  the  cuboid  is 
increased  by  its  wedge  shape,  its  base  being  directed  inwards 
and  its  narrow  end  outwards ;  and  by  the  tubercle  of  the  fifth 
metatarsal  bone  projecting  backwards  over  its  outer  surface. 

£  E 
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limited  moTements,  and  exist  only  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
to  the  general  pliability  and  elasticity  of  the  tarsus  witliuot 
allowing  of  any  sensible  alteration  in  the  position  of  dilfeivDl 
parts  of  the  foot,  like  the  medio-tarsal  and  calcaneo-astn-  | 
galoid  joints.  The  motion  between  them  all  is  simply  that  of  ' 
gliding,  and  has  the  effect  merely  of  deepening  or  widening  i 
the  transverse  arch  of  the  foot.  The  external  cuneiform  bons  ' 
which  corresponds  in  position  with  the  ob  magnum  in  the  hani 
is  wedged  in  between  the  others,  is  less  movable  than  they, 
and  is  the  centre  or  pivot  upon  which  the  cuboid  on  the  out«r 
side,  the  inner  and  middle  cuneiform  hones  on  the  inner  side, 
and  the  scaphoid  on  the  inner  side  and  behind,  move.  It 
should  be  observed  too  that  this  movement  is  produced  more  , 
by  the  action  of  the  weight  of  the  body  tlian  by  direct  j 
muscular  action  upon  the  individual  bones.  I 

It  will  have  been  noticed  in  the  enimieration  of  the  1 
muscles  attached  to  this  part  of  the  tarsus,  that  of  the  four 
muscles  two  of  them,  viz.,  the  tibialis  posticus  and  flexor 
brevis  pollicia,  are  attached  to  several  bones ;  the  tibialis  to 
every  one  of  them  as  well  as  to  the  os  calcis  behind,  and  ( 
the  bases  of  foiu-  metatarsal  bones  in  front ;  while  both  the 
others  are  inserted  into  the  internal  cuneiform,  the  tibialis 
anticus  after  passing  obhquely  over  the  front  of  the  ankle  and 
dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  the  peroneiia  lougus  after  cnwsiug 
obliquely  forwards  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  border  of  ihe 
sole.  Consequently  the  action  of  all  hut  the  tibialis  anticus 
is  to  piUl  the  bones  together  and  deepen  the  arch  ;  while  that 
of  the  tibialis  anticus  is  to  pull  the  inner  cuneiform  upwards 
on  the  inner  border,  and  Uiua  to  drag  it  away  from  the  othets, 
and  thereby  to  widen  and  flatten  out  the  transverse  arch. 
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between  them ;  that  between  the  posterior  facets  belonging  to 
the  common  synovial  cavity  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  tarsus, 
that  between  the  upper  and  anterior  belonging  to  the  tarso- 
metatarsal joints  of  the  second  and  third  bones. 

Synovial  Cavity  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  Tarsus. — 
There  is  one  synovial  membrane  between  the  scaphoid  and  the 
three  cuneiform  bones;  this  sends  prolongations  forwards 
between  the  cuneiform  bones  and  also  between  the  external 
cuneiform  and  cuboid,  whilst  this  again  sends  backwards  a 
short  prolongation  between  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid  when  these 
two  bones  articulate  by  cartilage-coated  surfaces.  Usually 
this  synovial  membrane  extends  the  whole  way  between  the 
inner  and  middle  cuneiform  bones,  and  is  prolonged  into  the 
articulations  between  them  and  the  second  metatarsal  bone,  as 
well  as  into  the  articulations  between  the  third  metatarsal 
bone  and  the  outer  cuneiform,  and  between  the  base  of  the 
third  metatarsal  bone  and  the  bases  of  the  second  and  fourth 
metatarsal  bones. 

Arteries. — The  articulations  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
tarsus  are  supplied  by  twigs  from  the  metatarsal  artery  on  the 
dorsum  and  from  the  plantar  arteries  in  the  sole. 

Nerves. — ^The  anterior  tibial  and  the  external  and  internal 
plantar  nerves  supply  these  joints. 

Muscles  connected  with  the  anterior  part  of  the 
Tarsus. — ^To  the  Scaphoid  one  muscle  is  attached,  viz.,  the 
tibialis  posticus,  which  is  inserted  into  its  tuberosity. 

To  the  Internal  Cuneiform,  two  muscles,  viz.,  the  tibialis 
posticus  and  tibialis  anticus,  which  are  inserted  into  its 
tuberosity. 

To  the  Middle  and  External  Cuneiform  Bones,  two  muscles; 
viz.,  a  slip  from  the  tibialis  posticus  is  sent  to  each  of  these 
bones,  and  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis  arise 
from  this  tendinous  slip  as  it  covers  them. 

With  the  Cuboid  three  muscles  are  connected;  the  tibialis 
posticus  is  inserted  into  it,  and  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis  arises 
from  the  inner  end  of  the  ridge  behind  the  groove  on  the 
plantar  surface  of  the  cuboid.  The  peroneus  longus  runs 
along  the  groove  on  the  external  and  inferior  surfaces  of  the 
bone,  but  is  not  attached  to  any  part  of  it. 

The  Movements  of  the  Joints  of  the  anterior  part 
OF   THE  Tarsus. — These  joints    are  susceptible  of  only  very 
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limited  movements,  and  exist  only  for  the  purpQ 
to  the  general  pliability  and  elasticity  of  the  ta 
allowing  of  any  BenaiLle  alteration  in  the  position 
parts  of  the  foot,  like  the  medio-taisal  and  at 
galoid  joints.  The  motion  between  them  all  is  ai 
gliding,  and  has  the  effect  merely  of  deepening 
the  transverse  arch  of  the  foot.  The  external  cu 
■wliich  corresponds  in  position  with  the  os  ma^iun 
is  wedged  in  between  the  others,  is  less  movabli 
and  is  the  centre  or  pivot  upon  which  the  cuboid 
side,  the  inner  and  middle  cuneiform  bones  on  tl 
and  the  scaphoid  on  the  inner  side  and  behind 
should  be  observed  too  that  this  movement  is  pn 
by  the  action  of  the  weight  of  the  body  thi 
muscular  action  upon  the  individual  bones. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  in  the  enumera 
muaclea  attached  to  this  part  of  the  tarsus,  that 
muscles  two  of  them,  viz.,  the  tibialis  posticufl 
brevia  poUicis,  are  attached  to  several  bones ;  thi 
every  one  of  them  as  well  aa  to  the  os  calcis 
the  bases  of  four  metatarsal  bones  in  front ;  whi 
others  are  inserted  into  the  internal  cuneiform, 
anticus  after  passing  obhquely  over  the  front  of  th 
dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  the  peroneus  longus  al 
obhquely  forwards  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  be 
sole.  Consequently  the  action  of  all  but  the  tibi 
is  to  pull  the  bones  together  and  deepen  the  arch  ; 
of  the  tibialis  anticus  is  to  pidl  the  inner  cuneifoi 
on  the  inner  border,  and  thus  to  drag  it  away  fron 
and  thereby  to  widen  and  flatten  out  the  trausverai 
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limited  movementa,  and  exist  only  for  the  pain 
to  the  general  pliability  and  elasticity  of  the  ^ 
allowing  of  any  Bcnaible  alteration  in  the  positui 
parts  of  the  foot,  like  tlie  medio-tarsal  and  i 
galoid  joints.  The  motion  between  them  all  is  ( 
gliding,  and  has  the  effect  merely  of  deepening 
the  transverse  arch  of  the  foot  The  external  ci 
which  corresponds  in  position  with  the  os  nisgnui 
is  wedged  in  between  the  others,  is  less  movah 
and  is  the  centre  or  pivot  upon  which  the  culioid 
side,  the  inner  and  middle  cuneiform  bones  on  1 
and  the  scaphoid  on  the  inner  aide  and  behic 
sliould  be  observed  too  that  this  movement  is  p 
by  the  action  of  the  weight  of  Uie  body  ^ 
muscular  action  upon  the  individual  bones,  ; 

It  will  have  been  noticed  in  the  enumef 
muscles  attached  to  this  part  of  the  tarsus,  thai 
muscles  two  of  them,  viz.,  the  tibialis  posticu 
brevifl  pollicis,  are  attached  to  several  bones ;  t] 
every  one  of  tliem  as  well  as  to  the  os  calcii^ 
the  bases  of  four  metatarsal  honea  in  front ;  i^ 
others  are  inserted  into  the  internal  cuneifomij 
anticus  after  passing  obliquely  over  the  front  of  t 
dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  the  peroneus  longns  t 
obhq^uely  forwards  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  i 
Consequently  the  action  of  all  but  the  t3 
ia  to  pidl  the  bones  together  and  deepen  the  arch' 
of  the  tibialis  anticus  is  te  pull  the  inner  cunrafj 
on  the  inner  border,  and  thus  to  drag  it  away  troU 
and  thereby  to  widen  and  flatten  out  the  transveu 
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The  Medio-tarsal  or  Transverse  Tarsal  Joint ; 

or, 
The  Articviaiions  between  the  Astragalus  and  Scaphoid  on  the 
inner  side,  and  the  Os  Colds  and  Cuboid  on  the  ovier  side  of 
the  Foot. 

What  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  articulation  of  the  anterior 
and  posterior  portions  of  the  tarsus  with  one  another,  under  the 
name  of  the  medio-tarsal  or  transverse  tarsal  joint,  is  in  reality 
two  articulations,  each  of  which  is  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  other.  These  two  joints  are,  however,  in  the  same  trans- 
verse line,  and  the  movements  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
foot  upon  the  posterior  take  place  at  both  of  them  simul- 
taneously. The  two  anterior  bones,  viz.,  the  scaphoid  and 
cuboid,  are  united  together  by  means  of  dorsal,  plantar,  and 
interosseous  ligaments ;  and,  as  has  been  stated  above,  sometimes 
each  bone  is  marked  by  a  small  articular  facet  when  the  outer 
extremity  of  the  former  is  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of 
the  cuboid. 

The  two  posterior  bones  are  united  in  the  manner  which 
has  been  fully  described  above,  and  form  between  them  two 
important  articulations,  the  anterior  of  which  is  in  communica- 
tion with  the  astragalo-scaphoid  portion  of  the  transverse  tarsal 
joint,  and  the  movements  of  both  are  in  intimate  relationship 
with  those  of  the  transverse  tarsal  joint.  It  will  be  most 
convenient  to  consider  the  two  parts  of  this  joint  separately  so 
far  as  regards  their  bones  and  ligaments,  under  the  heads  of 
the  astragalo-scaphoid  and  the  calcaneo-cuboid  articulations^ 
and  afterwards  to  enumerate  the  muscles  and  describe  the 
movements  which  are  common  to  them  both. 

TJie  Astragalo^scaphmd  Articulation. 

CUut,  Diarthroeia.  Suhdivitum^  EDarthrodia. 

This  is  the  only  ball-and-socket  joint  in  the  tarsus.  It  is 
not  complete  in  itself,  being  in  communication  with  the 
anterior  calcaneo-astragaloid  joint,  and  two  of  the  ligaments 
which  assist  in  closing  it  in  are  not  attached  to  the  astragalus 
at  all,  but  pass  from  the  os  calcis  to  the  scaphoid. 

The  Astragalus. — ^The  articular  surface  of  the  head  of  the 
astragalus  is  situated  one  inch  in  front  of  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  facet  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  bone  for  the  tibia,  being 
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The  Meduhtarsai  or  Transverse  Tarsal  Joint ; 

or, 
The  Articulaiions  between  the  Astragalus  and  Scaphoid  on  the 
inner  side,  and  the  Os  Colds  and  Cuboid  on  the  otUer  side  of 
the  Foot. 

What  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  articulation  of  the  anterior 
and  posterior  portions  of  the  tarsus  with  one  another,  under  the 
name  of  the  medio-tarsal  or  transverse  tarsal  joint,  is  in  reality 
two  articulations,  each  of  which  is  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  other.  These  two  joints  are,  however,  in  the  same  trans- 
verse line,  and  the  movements  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
foot  upon  the  posterior  take  place  at  both  of  them  simul- 
taneously. The  two  anterior  bones,  viz.,  the  scaphoid  and 
cuboid,  are  united  together  by  means  of  dorsal,  plantar,  and 
interosseous  ligaments ;  and,  as  has  been  stated  above,  sometimes 
each  bone  is  marked  by  a  small  articular  facet  when  the  outer 
extremity  of  the  former  is  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of 
the  cuboid. 

The  two  posterior  bones  are  united  in  the  manner  which 
has  been  fully  described  above,  and  form  between  them  two 
important  articulations,  the  anterior  of  which  is  in  communica- 
tion with  the  astragalo-scaphoid  portion  of  the  transverse  tarsal 
joint,  and  the  movements  of  both  are  in  intimate  relationship 
with  those  of  the  transverse  tarsal  joint.  It  will  be  most 
convenient  to  consider  the  two  parts  of  this  joint  separately  so 
far  as  regards  their  bones  and  ligaments,  under  the  heads  of 
the  astragalo-scaphoid  and  the  calcaneo-cuboid  articulations^ 
and  afterwards  to  enumerate  the  muscles  and  describe  the 
movements  which  are  common  to  them  both. 

The  Astragalo^scaphmd  Articulation. 

Clou,  Diarthrosifl.  Subdivititm,  EDarthrodia. 

This  is  the  only  ball-and-socket  joint  in  the  tarsus.  It  is 
not  complete  in  itself,  being  in  communication  with  the 
anterior  calcaneo-astragaloid  joint,  and  two  of  the  ligaments 
which  assist  in  closing  it  in  are  not  attached  to  the  astragalus 
at  aU,  but  pass  from  the  os  calcis  to  the  scaphoid. 

The  Astragalus. — ^The  articular  surface  of  the  head  of  the 
astragalus  is  situated  one  inch  in  front  of  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  facet  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  bone  for  the  tibia,  being 
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separated  from  it  by  a  rough  depressed  and  somewhat  con- 
stricted surface — viz.,  the  upper  aspect  of  the  neck.  Below, 
the  surface  for  the  scaphoid  is  separated  by  only  a  narrow 
rough  and  non-articular  interval  (which  extends  obliquely 
backwards  and  inwards)  from  the  facet  on  the  imder  surface 
of  the  neck  for  the  sustentaculum  tali ;  but  it  is  continuous 
with  that  which  articulates  with  the  anterior  internal  angle  of 
the  upper  surface  of  the  body  and  with  the  upper  surface  of 
the  caJcaneo-scaphoid  ligament. 

The  articular  surface  of  the  head  which  fits  into  the  socket 
of  the  scaphoid  is  convex  from  side  to  side  and  from  above 
downwards  ;  it  is  two  inches  from  side  to  side,  and  is  prolonged 
further  back  on  the  inner  aspect  than  on  the  outer,  so  that 
when  the  foot  is  in  a  position  of  rest  the  scaphoid  does  not 
cover  the  whole  of  the  articular  surface  by  half  an  inch  or 
more  on  its  inner  side,  though  it  extends  quite  to  the  limit  of 
the  facet  on  the  outer  side.  From  above  downwards  the 
surface  measures  at  its  middle  one  inch,  but  towards  the  outer 
and  inner  extremity  it  is  not  quite  so  deep ;  and  at  the  inner 
end,  which  is  shallower  than  the  outer,  the  vertical  measure- 
ment is  barely  half  an  inch.  On  the  inner  surface  of  the 
astragalus,  behind  the  inner  end  of  the  articular  facet  for  the 
scaphoid,  there  is  a  rough  depression  for  the  attachment  of  some 
of  the  fibres  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle- 
joint. 

The  Scaphoid. — The  posterior  surface  of  the  scaphoid 
presents  a  large  doubly  concave  articular  surface,  measuring  a 
little  over  an  inch  from  side  to  side,  and  being  deeper  on  the 
outer  side,  where  it  measures  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from 
above  downwards,  than  on  the  inner  side,  where  it  does  not 
measure  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  whole  of 
this  surface  of  the  scaphoid,  except  a  narrow  vertical  triangular 
portion  at  the  inner  end  which  corresponds  to  the  back  of  the 
tubercle  of  the  scaphoid,  is  articular. 

The  Ligaments. — Three  ligaments  assist  in  keeping  the 
posterior  concave  surface  of  the  scaphoid  in  contact  with  the 
head  of  the  astragalus.  Of  these  one  has  been  already 
described,  viz.,  the  external  calcaneo-scaphoid,  under  the 
ligaments  of  the  anterior  calcaneo-astragaloid  joint.  The  other 
two  are  the  inferior  calcaneo-scaphoid  on  the  plantar  surface, 
and  the  astragalo-scaphoid  ligament  on  the  doi^sal  surface. 
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The  inftrim  ecUdaneo-Bcaphoid  is  an  exceedingly  dense  and 
thick  plate  of  fibrous  tissue.  It  extends  from  the  sustentaculum 
tali  and  from  the  under  surface  of  the  os  calcis  in  front  of  a 
ridge  curving  outwards  from  that  process  to  the  anterior  tubercle, 
to  the  whole  width  of  the  under  surface  of  the  scaphoid  near 
its  posterior  border,  and  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  scaphoid 
behind  the  tubercle.  Internally,  the  ligament  is  blended  with 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the 
ankle-joint,  and  externally  with  the  lower  border  of  the 
external  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament. 

The  thickest  portion  of  the  ligament  is  that  along  the  inner 
border  of  the  sole,  which  passes  to  the  scaphoid  behind  the 
tubercle.  At  this  part  the  ligament  loses  the  well-marked  fibrous 
appearance  which  it  has  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  becomes 
smooth  and  facetted ;  and  over  it  here  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis 
posticus  passes  into  the  sole  of  the  foot,giving  considerable  support 
to  the  head  of  the  astragalus,  and  assisting  the  power  and  spring 
of  the  ligament.  Moreover,  by  coming  into  action  when  the  heel 
is  raised,  it  helps  the  ligament  to  support  the  head  of  the  astra- 
galus, and  to  maintain  the  arch  of  the  foot  when  the  weight  of 
the  body  is  thrown  forward  upon  the  instep.  Besides  support- 
ing the  head  of  the  astragalus,  and  providing  a  smooth  surface 
upon  which  the  imder  part  of  the  head  of  the  astragalus  moves, 
this  ligament  also  limits  the  movements  of  the  scaphoid  on  the 
astragalus. 

The  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  ligament  being  inwards  as 
well  as  forwards,  they  are  kept  tight  in  flexion  as  weU  as  in 
extension  of  the  sole  of  the  foot;  for  the  rotation  inwards 
which  accompanies  flexion  prevents  the  approximation  of  the 
under  surface  of  the  scaphoid  to  the  os  calcis  which  would 
otherwise  result  from  flexion;  and  the  approximation  of  the  under 
surfaces  of  these  bones  which  would  otherwise  arise  during  the 
rotation  outwards  which  accompanies  extension,  is  obviated  by 
the  separation  caused  by  the  extension  movement  itself. 
Flat  foot  is  a  consequence  of  the  weakening  of  this  ligament, 
for  then  the  head  of  the  astragalus  is  pressed  forwards  and 
inwards,  and  over-extension  and  rotation  outwards  of  the  fore- 
part of  the  foot  results. 

The  astragodO'Scaphoid  ligamerU  is  a  broad,  thin,  but  well- 
marked  layer  of  fibres,  attached  to  the  dorsal  and  external 
surfaces  of  the  neck  of  the  astragalus,  and  all  along  the  dorsal 
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surface  of  the  scaphoid.  Many  of  the  fibres  converge  to  their 
insertion  on  tlie  scaphoid.  The  fibres  low  down  on  the  outer 
side  blend  a  little  way  from  their  origin  from  the  neck  of  the 
astragalus  with  the  upper  part  of  the  external  calcaneo-scaphoid 
ligament,  and  then  pass  forwards  and  inwards  to  the  scaphoid ; 
those  next  above  pass  obliquely,  and  with  a  distinct  twist  in 
their  course,  over  the  outer  and  upper  side  of  the  head  of  the 
astragalus  to  the  centre  of  the  dorsum  of  the  scaphoid.  These 
latter  overlap  some  fibres  which  incline  outwards  from  the 
inner  side  of  the  astragalus,  as  well  as  others  which  are  pro- 
longed onwards  from  the  anterior  ligament  of  the  ankle-joint. 

The  Synovial  Membrane. — ^The  same  synovial  membrane 
which  lines  the  anterior  calcaneo-astragaloid  articulation  lines 
also  the  astragalo-scaphoid  joint 

Calcane(hcuboid  Articulation. 

Clas8f  DiMTthrosii.  Sktbdivitian,  Arihrodia^ 

This  joint  forms  the  outer  portion  of  the  medio-tarscd  arti- 
culation, and  from  its  construction  is  susceptible  of  less  move- 
ment than  the  inner  portion,  viz.,  the  astragalo-scaphoid. 

The  Os  Calcis. — The  anterior  surface  of  the  os  calcis  presents 
a  concavo-convex  facet  for  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cuboid 
bone,  the  concavity  being  from  above  downwards  and  inwards. 
This  facet  measures  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  above 
downwards,  and  about  one  inch  from  side  to  side.  Its  inferior 
border  is  nearly  straight  but  slightly  arched  upward,  whilst  its 
lateral  and  superior  borders  form  almost  the  half  of  a  circle. 
It  is  depressed  from  above  downwards,  near  its  inner  end,  to 
receive  the  convexity  of  the  cuboid,  and  the  articular  surface 
is  prolonged  onwards  somewhat  upon  the  plantar  surface  of  the 
bone,  to  articulate  with  the  posterior  internal  and  inferior  angle  of 
the  cuboid,  which  looks  upwards  and  projects  backwards  beneath 
it,  whilst  the  superior  internal  angle  of  the  os  calcis  projects  for- 
wards so  aa  to  overhang  the  inferior  internal  angle  of  the 
cuboid.  A  small  but  elongated  part  of  this  anterior  surface 
of  the  OS  calcis,  towards  its  upper  and  inner  side,  is  non-articular, 
for  the  attachment  of  the  external  calcaneo-scaphoid  and  the 
internal  calcaneo-cuboid  ligaments.  The  anterior  facet  of  the 
OS  calcis  for  the  astragalus  is  situated  upon  the  upper  surface  of 
this  overhangii>g  corner  of  the  bone,  and  the  anterior  edge  of 
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this  &cet  is  separated  b^Hioi  die  facet  Ky  iht^  oiiKhi)  hy  oi^ly  <^ 
very  narrow  strip  of  bone,  to  whidi  the  intwtnial  caloaneiv^ouK^I 
ligament  is  attadieiL 

Thb  Cuboid. — ^Tke  posterior  suriaee  of  tin*  owKvnt  whu>h 
faces  a  little  outwards,  is  occupieii  by  an  irre^Uriy  »)ia)^l 
facet  for  articulation  with  the  os  calcisu  It  nit>asun»  aUmt  an 
inch  from  side  to  side,  three-quarters  of  an  im'^h  (hun  alHUYtt 
downwards  at  the  inner  end,  and  about  throd-eighths  of  an 
inch  at  the  outer-  end.  Its  upper  and  lower  margins  ara 
arched  from  side  to  side  with  Uieir  convexity  upwards,  and 
its  inferior  and  internal  angle  is  prolonged  backwards  beneath 
the  overhanging  upper  and  inner  angle  of  the  oa  oaloia.  It  is 
obliquely  convex  from  above  downwards  and  inwards,  in 
adaptation  to  the  concavity  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  oa 
calcis. 

Ligaments. — ^The  ligaments  connecting  these  bones  are  the 
long  and  short  plantar  or  inferior  calcaneo-cuboid  ligaments, 
together  with  the  internal  and  the  dorsal  calcaneo-cuboid  liga* 
ments. 

The  internal  or  interosseous  ccUcaneo-cvhoid  ligament  is  at« 
tached  to  the  inner  and  slightly  also  to  the  under  part  of  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  os  calcis,  close  to  the  margin  of  the  arti« 
cular  facet  of  the  cuboid,  and  it  passes  forwards  to  be  attached 
to  the  rough  internal  posterior  and  inferior  angle,  and  also  to 
the  depression  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  cuboid  It  if 
closely  connected  at  the  os  calcis  with  the  external  cakaneo* 
scaphoid  ligament  Towards  the  sole  it  is  connected  with  the 
deep  or  short  inferior  calcaneo-cuboid  ligament,  and  superiorly 
with  the  dorsal  calcaneo-cuboid  ligament 

The  dorsal  calcaneo-cuboid  ligament  is  attached  to  the  dorsal 
sur&ces  of  the  two  bones  and  extends  low  down  upon  their 
sides  towards  the  sole,  so  as  to  blend  with  the  short  inferior 
calcaneo-cuboid  ligament  Over  the  inner  half  or  more  the 
ligament  stretches  some  distanoe  beyond  the  mai^gius  of  the 
articular  surfaces,  and  reaches  well  forwards  upon  the  cuboid 
so  as  to  be  attached  about  midway  between  its  anterior  and 
posterior  borders ;  but  towards  the  outer  side  the  ligament  is 
much  shorter,  and  is  a;ttaGhed  to  the  cuboid  behind  its 
tubercle. 

The  inferior  calcaneo-cuboid  ligametUs,  or  the  long  and  the 
short  plantar  ligaments,  are  two  very  sUong  bands  whioh  pass 
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between  the  under  surface  of  the  os  calcis  and  cuTwid.  They 
are  separated  by  a  slight  interval  occupied  by  fatty  and 
areolar  tissue,  where  the  long  overlaps  the  small  ligament. 

The  long  ligament  is  attached  behind  to  the  whole  of  the 
imder  surface  of  the  calcaneum  between  the  posterior  tubercles 
and  the  anterior  tubercle.  Most  of  its  fibres  pass  directly 
forwards,  and  are  fixed  to  the  outer  two-thirds  or  more  of  the 
oblique  ridge,  behind  the  peroneal  groove  on  the  cuboid  bone ; 
while  some  of  the  fibres  pass  still  further  forwards  and 
inwards,  expand  into  a  broad  layer,  and  are  inserted  into  tlie 
bases  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth,  and  inner  half  of  the 
base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bones.  This  anterior  expanded 
portion  completes  the  canal  for  the  peroneus  longus  tendon, 
and  from  its  under  or  plantar  aspect  there  arise  the  adductor 
pollicis  and  the  flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti  muscles. 

The  short  plantar  ligament  is  attached  posteriorly  to  the 
anterior  tubercle  of  the  calcaneimi  and  to  the  bone  immediately 
in  front  of  this ;  it  then  takes  an  oblique  course  forwards  and 
inwards,  and  is  attached  to  the  whole  of  the  depressed  tri- 
angular inferior  surface  of  the  cuboid  behind  the  oblique  ridge, 
except  its  outer  angle.  From  the  plantar  aspect  of  this 
ligament  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis  in  part  arises.  This  hga- 
ment  connects  the  contiguous  edges  of  the  os  calcis  and 
the  cuboid,  and  therefore  its  upper  surface  is  to  some  extent 
lined  by  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  calcaneo-cuboid  joint. 
It  is  strongest  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  foot. 

The  long  and  short  plantar  ligaments  limit  extension  at  the 
medio-tarsal  joint,  ix,,  of  the  second  row  of  the  tarsal  bones 
upon  the  flrst ;  they  are  also  the  chief  support  of  the  outer 
part  of  the  antero-posterior  arch  of  the  foot,  and  indeed  the  long 
ligament  seems  intended  to  strengthen  the  rest  of  the  arch  also. 

They  are  sometimes  imnaturally  conti-acted  and  give  rise 
to  a  deformed  arching  of  the  foot,  commonly  called  by 
surgical  writers  talipes  plantaris,  which  is  an  abnormal  and 
permanent  flexion  of  the  foot  at  the  medio-tarsal  joint 

It  should  be  noticed  that  all  the  ligaments  which  connect 
the  posterior  with  the  anterior  segments  of  the  tarsus  are 
attached  behind  to  the  os  calcis,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
viz.,  the  superior  astragalo-scaphoid.  Thus  besides  the 
internal,  dorsal,  and  inferior  calcaneo-cuboid  ligaments,  there 


oie  also  the  infmor  and  extcraal  oali^n^'ON^tc^i^lh^h)  )i{^m<^(* ; 
so  that  the  os  calcis  which  forms  wiU)  tho  o\tN\u)  a  f^r  \^i>*^ 
movable  articulatkm  than  the  astrn^n.^  fi\nn»  >^ith  \hf> 
scaphoid,  is  yet  held  to  and  unitCHl  with  tho  :Aivi)^hoid«  tho\i|{h 
it  is  not  in  contact  with  it;  and  in  Uus)  >i^v  U)o  t>^^)  )HUi4oua 
of  the  medio-tarsal  joints  are  held  to^'thor  and  art^  inado  U> 
move  as  if  they  formed  but  one  articuhition. 

The  Synovial  Mejorane. — The  C4Uwinoo-cuboid  articuhition 
has  a  synovial  lining  distinct  from  tliat  of  any  other  joint  in 
the  tarsus.  It  is  less  capacious  than  that  wliich  l)olongs  to  tlio 
astragalo-scaphoid  articulation. 

The  Arteries  of  the  Medio-tausal  Joint. — 1.  Tho 
anterior  tibial  sends  a  branch  over  the  inner  border  of  tho  foot, 
which  furnishes  twigs  to  the  astragalo-sca])hoid  joint.  2,  Thii 
tarsal  artery  sends  forwards  branches  which  anastonioHO  with 
recurrent  branches  of  the  (3)  metatarsal  artery.  4.  1'ho 
plantar  arteries,  but  most  frequently  the  internal  plantar^  HUpply 
the  articulations  on  the  under  aspect. 

The  Nerves  of  the  Medio-takhal  Joint, — UmuvMm  Am 
supplied  to  the  astragalo-scaphoid  and  caIcafico^;Mt>f>id  Joints 
from  the  external  branch  of  the  anterior  tiliial,  and  (H*4iHMi(nmlly 
from  the  musculo-cutaneous  or  the  extamal  pbiitur 

The  Muscles  ix  relation  wmi  thk  ytrjnfhrAmAi  'fntntr— 
The  muscles  which  act  upon  the  medup-tur^l  ynni  mi\if^  nrim 
from  the  bones  of  the  leg  and  mc/ve  titfi  ffM  «t  iim  unkU,  Mui 
the  OS  calcis  with  the  foot  nytm  thtt  wAjnu^tm^  m  w^U  nA  iUf^ 
transverse  joint;  or,  they  m»^  fntm  \hm  w  ^jmJ/^  m^  H^frt 
inserted  into  the  phala&im  <#f  thfi  Uim.  ^H  Xkm  f4tm  t$mmUm 
which  arise  in  the  leg  aad  jamm  <jnp^  iUim;  i»^liL<M4M««4  ^<^Mt  <U/  ii^'^P 
insertioii,  three,  vhL,  the  ^^^st^mfiam  ifm'jp^i^,  lUU^  ^^Mmimm  (.^'^N/ 
and  the  peioDesBs  totonfi,  am*  ^titiiiwAMA  V«>  lUf  -ija^*^  ^4  MiM.'  m^is-- 
tarsal  l^oaies ;  <mt^  tIil,  tibrtf  tLljoalib  ^nuui^iu^,  'i^  Mi*»i^iUi<]l  jiMi^  <hi 
internal  emttsfonxi  and  lihe  -Utv^  'vf  ju^  -^^ftiUtUM^i^il  ^^M/^' ;  ama4 
one,  ibt  taLdalis  fKiBtioub,  «t)Jt»$a<b  vut  liv  itt»  ^  U'  iMm'iiM  i^ 
all  the  banee  cif  lihe  ttut^iuf  ywm  ^  iAkv  -Ui^ibM^,  ^  w^  AUt>  ^ 
the  bases  erf  iiht  atfuuncl,  -tUutl,  iowiii,  uud  j^iul  m^  uU:  WWiI 
melatssaJ  bunw  :  wixiial  in  adcUuoiJ  ti  tikiy  ^wbi^jb  U*diw«,i}4* 
alsof  lio  thf  »u<iuxutuuuiuui  UiU. 

lAGfit  uf  tilieatf  uiuaolw  pivdutA;  upon  tUib  joiut  au  iuitfeafitoi 
degRie  of  1^  ikuue  lictiiou  ats  liUut  %^'iuolj  tbev  ^>;iuU;  upuu  tiUe 
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calcaneo-astragaloid  joint,  but  an  opposite  efifect  to  that  which 
they  have  upon  the  ankle-joint. 

Of  the  muscles  which  arise  from  the  os  calcis,  viz^  the 
abductor  pollicis,  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum,  and  the  abductor 
minimi  digiti,  and  also  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum,  all  pass 
over  the  joint  to  be  inserted  into  the  phalanges,  whilst  the 
musculus  accessorius  is  attached  to  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
longus  digitorum. 

The  eostensars  are  the  tibialis  anticus,  the  extensor  proprius 
pollicis,  the  extensor  longus  digitorum,  and  the  peroneus 
tertius.  These  muscles  also  extend  the  toes,  and  flex  the 
ankle. 

The  extensor  brevis  digitorum  extends  the  foot  at  the  trans- 
verse joint,  and  the  toes  at  the  phalangeal,  but  has  no  efifect 
upon  the  ankle.' 

Hu  flexors  are  the  tibialis  posticus,  the  peroneus  longus,  the 
peroneus  brevis,  the  flexor  longus  pollicis,  and  the  flexor 
longus  digitorum,  all  of  which  also  extend  the  foot  at  the 
ankle. 

The  abductor  pollicis,  abductor  minimi  digiti,  and  the  flexor 
brevis  digitorum,  as  well  as  (indirectly)  the  musculus  acces- 
sorius, flex  the  transverse  joint,  but  cannot  act  on  the  ankle. 

The  Adductors, — ^The  tibialis  anticus  and  posticus  draw 
the  toes  inwards,  and  turn  the  inner  border  of  the  sole 
upwards. 

The  Abdtoctors. — ^The  peronei  draw  the  toes  outwards  and 
turn  the  outer  border  of  the  foot  upwards. 

In  the  case  of  the  joints  of  the  foot  as  of  those  of  the  hand, 
and  in  fact  elsewhere  generally,  the  muscles  which  pass  over 
several  joints  act  first  upon  the  joint  immediately  behind  its 
point  of  insertion,  and  then  in  succession  upon  those  which  are 
further  and  further  behind. 

The  Movements. — The  great  difiference  between  the  move- 
ments of  the  medio-tarsal  and  tarso-metatarsal  joints  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  the  medio-carpal  and  carpo-metacarpal  joints 
on  the  other,  is  that  in  the  latter  the  movements  are  not  of  a 
difierent  kind  from,  though  of  less  extent  than  those  at  the 
wrist,  and  flexion  or  extension  occurs  at  all  at  the  same  time ; 
whereas  in  the  former  movements  are  more  various  than  at  the 
ankle,  and  the  lateral  and  rotatory  movements  are  superadded 
to  those  of  extension  and  flexion,  and  flexion  at  the  transverse 
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joint  of  the  foot  is  simultaneous  with  extension  at  the  ankle* 
joint,  and  vice  persd. 

Flexion  and  extension  at  the  medio-tarsal  joints  are  not 
movements  consisting  merely  of  turning  upon  a  transverse 
axis.  The  direction  of  movement  is  regulated  by  the  articular 
surface  of  the  head  of  the  astragalus,  and  the  axis  of  move* 
ment  is  oblique  from  within  outwards,  and  somewhat  back* 
wards  and  downwards  through  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis. 

Combined  with  flexion  and  extension  are  abo  some  rotatory 
movements  round  an  antero-posterior  axis,  and  a  tfdt  amount 
of  lateral  movement,  whereby  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot  can 
be  inclined  inwards  or  outwards.  Thus  flexion  is  associated 
with  inward  rotation  of  the  sole,  together  with  inclination 
inwards  of  the  toes ;  and  extension  with  rotation  outwards  of 
.  the  sole,  together  with  outward  inclination  of  the  toes« 

These  movements  of  the  transverse  joint  occur,  as  has  lieen 
stated,  in  conjunction  with  movements  of  tlie  oaloaneo* 
astragaloid  and  ankle-joint  Botation  at  the  oaloanoo* 
astragaloid  joints  differs  in  direction  and  in  effect  from  rota- 
tion at  the  medio-tarsal  joint.  At  the  former  it  occurs  in  a 
nearly  horizontal  plane  round  a  vertical  axis ;  at  the  latter^ 
round  an  antero-posterior  axis,  in  a  nearly  vertical  piano. 
As  regards  the  results  of  rotation  at  the  two  joints,  rotation 
at  the  calcaneo-astragaloid  turns  the  toes  inwards  or  outwards, 
whilst  at  the  transverse  joint  it  turns  the  inner  or  the  outer 
edge  of  the  foot  upwards.  Again,  the  gliding  movemcntit  of 
the  calcaneo-astragaloid  joints  have  the  effect  of  elevatiiig  or 
depressing  the  edge  of  the  foot,  whilst  those  of  the  immiterm 
tarsal  joint  canse  the  toes  to  turn  towards  or  away  ham  Hw 
middle  Une  of  the  body  without  altering  the  pomikm  f4  iAm 
OB  calds  with  respect  to  the  asdagaltUL 

Flexion  at  the  medio-taiaal  joint  is  a«w)dail«d  wMfi  nMik^MfH 
and  inward  roUtioii  of  the  fooC,  wiodk  ttemm  ifimtiit/f^fmmif 
with  extenson  of  the  aalde;  nd  exUMfifm  ^  V^^j^t^ff^,  ^i^iMi 
is  aasodated  with  ahdactMS  nd  rMOkm  mtl^mA^^  f^t^Mm  ^HHHi' 
taDeoosly  with  flezka  df  Ife  asiiJf^ 

Thn  we  fmd  m  dke  fm€  db(  «i^  av^^a^)^«*)V^  ^  ^  j^i^ 
and  taim  se  maaug^  MMi^^tlMl^  m  m*^  f^^^Mi^  ^  ^  k*^^ 
at  the  wmt  »e£  <arjptt : :  Hue  n^!ufee  ^5U*fc  M«  4m^  l^^M  ^^  4Ht\.¥  > 
and  tkw  akoft  i&i:  wtm  ^m  mA^  M4^<^  k)'  ^^  p4Ukil  ^ 
the  n&Bi  wfm  "S^  nfti*  ,   ^  M^>4i^*^;^M<*  ^4  ^  f'^*   '^^^ 
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made  complex  by  the  calcaneo-astragaloid  and  transverse  joints, 
whilst  those  at  the  ankle  are  simple  and  limited  to  flexion  and 
extension. 

Flexion  and  adduction  are  more  free  at  the  transverse  joint 
than  extension  and  abduction,  which  latter  are  arrested  by  the 
ligaments  of  the  sole  as  soon  as  the  foot  is  brought  into  the 
position  in  which  it  rests  on  the  groimd. 

Although  the  astragalo-scaphoid  is  a  ball-and-socket  joint, 
and  therefore  might  allow  of  movement  in  any  direction,  yet  the 
movement  at  the  medio-tarsal  joint,  owing  to  the  union  of 
the  cuboid  with  the  scaphoid,  is  arrested  by  the  shape  of  the 
calcaneo-cuboid  joint.  The  articular  surfaces  of  the  latter  being 
concavo-convex  from  above  downwards,  prevent  rotation  round 
a  vertical  axis,  and  also  any  side-to-side  movement  except  in 
an  oblique  direction,  downwards  and  inwards,  and  upwards  and 
outwards.  Tliis  is  also  the  direction  of  the  freest  movement  at 
the  astragalo-scaphoid  joint,  for  the  articular  facet  on  the  head 
of  the  astragalus  is  most  prolonged  downwards  and  inwards, 
i,e.,  on  the  under  and  inner  side. 

The  ligamentous  connexion  of  the  os  calcis  with  the  scaphoid 
also  helps  to  limit  the  movements  of  the  transverse  joint.  The 
lateral  movements  of  the  foot,  which  have  often  been  supposed 
to  take  place  at  the  ankle,  reaUy  occur  at  the  calcaneo- 
astragaloid  and  the  medio-tarsal  joints.  Turning  the  toes  out 
or  in,  in  so  far  as  these  movements  are  not  of  the  tarsal 
joints,  is  effected  by  rotation  of  the  limb  at  the  hip-joint 
chiefly ;  but  slightly  also,  when  the  leg  is  flexed  on  the  thigh, 
by  rotation  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  at  the  knee-joint.  Tlie 
twisting  movements  of  the  foot,  such  as  turning  the  sole  up  on 
the  inner  or  outer  side,  and  in  increasing  or  diminishing  the  arch, 
take  place  at  the  tarsal  joints,  especially  at  the  medio-tarsal 
and  calcaneo-astragaloid  joints. 

It  is  also  at  the  medio-tarsal  joint  that  those  changes  occur, 
owing  to  paralysis  of  some  muscles  or  contraction  of  others, 
which  result  in  talipes  equinus,  varus,  or  valgus  ;  in  the  former 
there  is  a  dropping  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  tarsus,  and  in 
the  other  forms  a  twisting  upwards  of  the  inner  or  outer 
border  of  the  foot  respectively. 
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Hie  Tarso-metatarsal  Artictdatians. 

CloMt,  Diarthrosifl.  Subdwiaitm,  Arthrodia. 

There  may  be  said  to  be  three  separate  joints  between  the 
tarsus  and  mptatarsus ;  1st,  the  articulation  between  the  in- 
ternal cuneiform  and  the  first  metatarsal  bone ;  2nd,  the  arti- 
culation between  the  three  cuneiform  and  the  second  and  third 
metatarsal  bones ;  and  3rd,  the  cubo-metatarsal,  or  the  joint 
between  the  cuboid  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones. 
Looked  at  as  a  whole,  the  union  of  the  tarsus  with  the  meta- 
tarsus is  very  uneven,  owing  to  the  backward  projection  of  the 
second,  fourth,  and  fifth  bones  behind  the  line  of  the  third ;  and 
of  the  forward  position  of  the  first,  which  articulates  with  the 
inner  cuneifonn  nearly  half  an  inch  in  advance  of  the  second, 
and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  fi'ont  of  the  third  metatarsal 
bone,  where  they  articulate  with  the  middle  and  outer  cunei- 
form bones  respectively. 

The  second  metatarsal  bone  is  supported  by  the  middle 
cuneiform,  and  is  let  back  into  a  space  bounded  on  the  outer 
and  inner  sides  by  the  external  and  internal  cuneiform  bones. 
The  outer  three  metatarsal  bones  are  placed  pretty  evenly,  in  a 
line  having  a  gentle  curve  with  its  convexity  towards  the 
phalanges. 

We  will  consider  first  the  internal,  next  the  middle,  and 
lastly  the  outer  or  cubo-metatarsal  joints. 

The  Inner  Tarso-Tnetatarsal  Joird, 

The  Bones. — ^The  anterior  surface  of  the  internal  cuneiform 
bone  is  entirely  occupied  by  a  large,  nearly  flat,  kidney-shaped 
articular  surface,  which  is  inclined  a  little  inwards.  It  is 
placed  with  its  long  axis  vertically,  its  convex  border  inwards, 
and  its  concave  border  outwards.  It  measures  an  inch  from 
above  downwards,  and  half  an  inch  from  side  to  side. 

The  tarsal  surface  of  the  base  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone  is 
slightly  concave  from  side  to  side.  It  is  of  the  same  general 
shape  as  the  anterior  surface  of  the  inner  cuneiform,  which  it 
accurately  fits.  At  its  outer  side,  where  the  border  of  the 
facet  is  concave,  this  surface  presents  an  elongated,  rough, 
shallow  groove  for  the  attachment  of  a  ligament,  and  in  front 
of  it,  but  situated  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  base,  is  the 
facet  for  the  second  metatarsal  bone  when  present. 
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Ligaments. — TLe  first  metatarsal  bone  is  connected  with  tbe 
internal  cuneiform  by  a  complet*  capsular  Ugaiuenl,  the  filws 
of  which  are  very  thick  on  the  under  and  inner  aspects.  Th(»e 
on  the  outer  side  pass  from  behind  forwards  in  the  intervnl 
between  the  interosseous  li";ameuts  which  connect  these  two 
bones  with  the  second  metatarsal  bone.  Tlie  plantar  Ugament 
is  by  far  the  strongest,  and  at  the  cuneiform  bone  it  is  blended 
with  t}ie  inferior  scapho-cuneiforni  ligament. 

Synovial  Membrake. — This  articulation  is  completely  sepi- 
rated  from,  and  on  a  line  anterior  to,  all  the  other  Uno- 
metatarsal  joints. 


The  Middle  Tarso-mdatarsal  Arlinilation, 

Into  this  iiart  of  the  union  of  the  tarsus  -with  the  meta- 
tarsus there  enter  the  three  cuneiform,  and  the  second  and 
third  metatarsal  bones. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  iniemeU  cuneiform  hone  pKMnts  tt 
the  anterior  part  of  its  upper  border  a  small  elongated  taatX  far 
the  inner  surface  of  the  base  of  the  second  m^tatArsal  bone, 
which  is  continuous  with,  hut  marked  off  by  a  slight  i-ertical 
ridge  from  the  facet  for  the  middle  cuneiform  bone.  The 
rest  of  the  outer  surface  of  this  bone,  where  it  faces  the  second 
metatarsal,  is  rough  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  middle  ainfiform  bone  receives 
upon  it  tlie  terminal  facet  at  the  liase  of  tlie  second  metatarsal 
bone.  It  is  fiat,  somewhat  triangular  in  shape,  with  its  base 
at  the  dorsum  and  its  rounded  apex  at  the  plantar  aspect.  It 
is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  vertical  measurement,  and 
about  half  an  inch  across  at  the  dorsum,  but  mnch  narrower 
below. 

Tlie  outer  ewneiforra  hone  enters  into  this  articulatinn  (1)  by 
its  anterior  surface,  which  is  of  the  same  size  and  character  as 
that  of  the  middle  bone,  and  articulates  with  the  terminal  facet 
on  the  liase  of  the  third  metatarsal  bone  ;  and  {2)  by  the 
anterior  edge  of  its  inner  surface,  which  presents  two  small 
facets,  separated  by  a  rough  interval,  which  look  a  httle  forwards 
as  well  as  inwards  to  articulate  with  the  posterior  two  facria 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone. 
Sometimes  these  facets  are  continuous  with  each  other,  like 
those  on  the  second  metatarsal  bone. 
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The  second  and  third  mdnlarsnl  hones  present  at  their 
tarsal  extremities  facets  which  correspond  in  shape  and  aiza 
with  the  facets  on  the  anterior  siirfacee  of  the  middle  and 
out«r  cuneiform  bones.  Tiie  second  hone  also  presents  on  its 
out«r  surface  two  small  facets,  which  look  outwards  and  back- 
wards, for  the  inner  surface  of  the  outer  cuneiform.  Tliese  are 
continuous  over  a  small  margin  with  the  facet  for  the  middle 
euneiform  bone,  and  over  alight  vertical  ridges  with  the  facets 
for  the  inner  side  of  tlie  third  metatarsal  bone. 

The  L1CJAMENT8, — Dorsal,  plantar,  and  interosseous  liga- 
ments connect  the  cuneiform  bonea  with  the  metatarsus,  and 
serve  to  enclose  this  middle  part  of  the  tarso-metatarsal  Joint. 

ra*  Dorsal  Ligaments. — S'jme  fibres  pass  between  the 
inner  cuneiform  bone  and  the  second  metatarsal  Imne.  These 
short  fibres  cross  obliquely  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  cunei- 
form to  the  inner  border  of  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  ; 
they  take  the  place  of  a  dorwil  metatarsal  ligament  which  ia 
wanting  between  the  first  and  seoond  metatarsal  bones. 

Between  the  middle  cuneiform  bone  and  the  base  of  the 
second  metatarsal  bone  some  fibres  nm  directly  forwards. 

Between  the  external  cuneiform  and  (1)  the  outer  comer 
of  the  second  metatarsal  bone  a  narrow  bund  is  directed 
obliquely  inwards ;  (2)  another  sliort  band  passes  obliquely  out- 
wards from  the  outer  cuneiform  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  base 
of  the  fourth  metatarsal  bone ;  and  (3)  between  these  two  seta 
of  oblique  fibres  others  run  directly  forwards  from  the 
cuneiform  to  the  tliird  metatarsEd  bone. 

The  PlaiUur  Ligammts. — A  strong  ligament  passes  be- 
tween the  inner  cuneiform  and  the  basea  of  the  second  and 
third  metatarsal  bones.  The  tibialis  jxiaticiu  is  inserted  into 
these  bones  close  to  it.  Other  slender  ligaments  connect  the 
middle  cuneiform  with  the  second,  and  the  outer  cuneiform 
with  the  tliird  metatarsal  hones. 

JjUrrosaeotis  Lujameni*. — The  middle  portion  of  the  taiso- 
metatarsal  joint  is  shut  off"  from  the  inner  portion  by  a  very 
strong  and  broad  interosseous  ligament,  which  extends  between 
the  outer  surface  of  the  first  cuneiform  and  the  inner  surface  of 
the  base  of  the  second  metatarsal  l<ine ;  to  both  Imnes  it  19 
attached  below  and  in  front  of  the  articular  facets. 

Tlie  second  bond  is  attached  behind  to  a  fossa  on  the 
anterior  and  external   edge  of  tlw*  external  cuneiform,  and  to 
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the  interosBeoua  ligament  between  this  bone  ami  the  cnbd^ 
it  tlien  passes  horizontally  forwards  to  be  attached  to  the  vhu 
depth  of  tlie  fourth  metatarsal  bone  behind  its  internal  Utoj 
facet,  and  to  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  third  and  fourtli  nMlii 
tarsal  bones  below  their  lateral  articular  facets.  Tlils  li^asHOl 
Umits  the  middle  tarso-metataraal  joint  on  the  outer  aide,  aad 
ehuta  it  and  the  inter-metataraal  articulation  between  the  Hari 
and  fourth  bones  off  from  the  external  or  cubo-metatana] 
It  is  more  firmly  connected  with  the  thirtl  bnne  tlian  tl 
fourth.  A  third  very  slender  hgament,  composed  of  only  a  fl 
fibres,  often  passes  from  a  small  tuliercle  on  the  inner  n 
anterior  edge  of  the  external  cuneiform  to  the  middle  at  d 
outer  edge  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone,  where  it  is  atl 
to  the  horizontal  groove  between  tlie  two  lateral  facets  for  ll 
external  cuneiform. 

Synovial  Cavity. — The  synovial  membrane  of  this  part  i 
the  joint  is  an  extension  forwards  from  the  synovial  membi 
of  the  scapho-cuneiform  and  the  inter-cuneiform  arttculatioiM 


Thf  Cubo-mctotarsal  Articulation, 

Into   this   part   of  the   tarso-metatarsal  joint    tlie    aatoi 
surface  of  the  cuboid  bone  and  the  terminal  facets  on  tlie 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones  enter. 

The  Bones. — Tlie  anterUir  mrfact  of  the  cuboid  bont  looks  tok 
wards  with  a  considerable  inclination  outwards.  It  is  facetted  ova 
its  whole  area,  and  tlie  facet  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  b] 
a  vertical  ridge.  The  internal  portion  ia  oblong,  with  its  los  { 
axis  from  above  downwards ;  ita  outer  part  is  triangolar.  wil 
its  long  axis  from  side  to  side,  in  which  ilirectiou  it  is  aligbd 
convex,  whilst  from  above  downwards  it  is  somewliat  coocai 

The  fourth  mttatarsal  bone  presents  at  the  tarsal  asjiect 
its  base  an  oblong  facet  for  the  cuboid,  the  long  axis  of  whi 
is  from  above  downwards. 

The  fifth.  Ttieiatarsal  boiie  pi-esents  on  the  tarsal  aspect  of 
base  a  triangular  facet  which  looks  inwards  as  well  as  bacj 
wards,  being  obhque  with  its  outer  part  prolonged  backwai^ 
it  is  slightly  concave  to  suit  the  convexity  of  the  cuboid 
Tlie  outer  part  of  the  base  of  this  bone  is  prolonged  bad 
wards  into  a  prominent  rounded  rough  tubercle,  which  pT 
Attachment  to  several  muscles  and   helps  to   keep  the  cubal 
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securely  fixed  in  ita  pmjjer  place  between  the  oa  colcis  and 
metatarsus. 

The  Ligaments. — Ligaments  counect  the  cuboid  with  the 
fourth  and  fifth  bones  on  all  sides. 

The  plantar  cubo-mrtoiorsal  ligameiU  is  a  broad,  but  well- 
marked  ligament,  which  extends  from  the  cuboid  behind  to 
the  basea  of  the  metatarsal  bones  in  front.  It  is  by  no  means 
a  thick  ligament,  and  to  see  it  the  long  plantar  ligament,  the 
peroneus  lougtis,  and  the  external  slip  of  the  tibialis  posticus 
must  be  removed.  Tlie  attachment  of  these  structures  to  the 
founh  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones  assists  their  union  nith  the 
taisiis  very  considerably.  Tliis  ligament  is  continuous  along 
the  groove  at  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  with  the 
dorsal  ligament ;  as  it  pa-sses  round  the  out^r  border  of  the 
foot  it  is  somewhat  thickene/l,  and  may  be  dcsurilied  a«  the 
txitnuu  ciiho-melatarml  ligament.  On  the  inner  side  it  joins 
the  interosseous  ligament  connecting  the  cuboid  and  external 
cuneifonn  beliind,  with  tlie  third  and  fourth  metatarsal  bones 
in  front,  and  thus  completes  on  tlie  under  side  a  well-formed 
capsular  ligament  for  the  cubo-metatarsal  joint,  as  tlie  int£r- 
oaseous  ligament  itself  completes  it  on  the  uiuer  side. 

The  Dorsal  Cubo-mdatarsal  LitfamerU.—Oa  the  ilorsal  aspect, 
ligamentous  fibres  paas  obliquely  forwards  and  outwards  from 
the  cuboid  to  the  bases  of  the  fourth  and  lifth  metatarsal 
bones,  and  cover  in  the  synovial  inembriine  above  ;  those  which 
BratattBched  to  the  latter  reach  outwards  to  the  tulterosity  and 
an  very  oblique ;  they  are  continuous  on  tlie  outer  side  with 
■what  has  just  been  refenvd  to  as  the  external  cubo-metatanol 


The  interoMeoits  ligavifiU  shuts  olT  this  joint  from  tha 
middle  taiso-metataisal  joint.  It  is  attached  to  the  external 
cuneiform  Itebind,  and  to  the  whole  depth  of  the  ]>osterior  and 
inner  angle  of  the  base  of  the  fourth  metatarsal  bone,  and  to 
the  apposed  sides  of  tlie  fourth  and  third  metatarsal  bones 
towards  the  plantar  surface. 

Synovial  Membkase. — ^Tlie  synovial  membrane  of  this  joint 
is  siiut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  tarsal  and  tarao-metatarsal 
joints,  but  semis  a  prolongation  forwards  to  tlie  int«r- metatarsal 
arUculotiun  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  lioues. 
Tlie  sciitum  between  the  cubo-metatarsal  and  the  mid" 
metatarsal  joints  is  very  stildoiii  absent. 
F  F  2 
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The  seroTut  and  third  metatarsal  httnfs  present  at  their 
tatsal  extremities  facets  which  correapoiid  in  ahaj^e  and  size 
with  the  facets  on  the  anterior  surfaces  of  the  middle  and 
outer  ciineiform  bonea.  Tlie  second  bone  alao  presents  on  ita 
outer  surface  two  small  facets,  which  look  outwania  and  back- 
wards, for  the  inner  surface  of  the  outer  cuneiform.  These  are 
continuous  over  a  small  margin  with  tlie  facet  for  tlie  middle 
cuneiform  bone,  and  over  sliglit  vertical  ridges  with  the  facets 
for  the  inner  side  of  the  third  metatarsal  bone. 

The  Ligaments. — Dorsal,  plantar,  and  interosseous  b'ga- 
ments  connect  the  cuneiform  bones  with  the  metatarsus,  and 
nerve  to  enclose  tliis  middle  part  of  the  tarso-metatarsal  joint. 

Tfie  Dorml  LignvKiUit. — Some  fibres  pass  between  the 
inner  cuneiform  bone  and  the  second  metatarsal  bone.  These 
short  fibres  cross  obliquely  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  cunei- 
form to  tlie  inner  border  of  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone ; 
they  take  the  place  of  a  dorsal  metatarsal  ligament  which  is 
wanting  between  the  first  and  second  metatarsal  bones. 

Between  the  middle  cuneiform  l»one  and  the  liase  of  the 
aecond  metatarsal  bone  some  fibrea  run  directly  forwards. 

Between  tlie  external  cuneiform  and  (1)  the  outer  comer 
of  the  second  metatarsal  Ixme  a  narrow  band  is  directed 
obliquely  inwards ;  (2)  another  short  band  passes  obliquely  out- 
wards from  the  outer  cuneiform  to  the  iiraer  edge  of  the  base 
of  the  fourth  metatarsal  hone ;  and  (3)  between  these  two  seta 
of  oblique  fibres  others  run  directly  forwards  from  the 
cuneiform  to  the  third  metatarsal  bone. 

The  Plantar  lAgammis. — A  strong  ligament  passes  be- 
tween the  inner  cuneiform  and  the  bases  of  the  second  and 
third  metatarsal  bones.  The  til>ialis  posticus  is  inserted  into 
these  bonea  close  to  it.  Other  slender  hgamenta  connect  the 
middle  cuneiform  with  the  second,  and  the  outer  cuneiform 
with  the  third  metatarsal  bones. 

Interosseous  Ligamnils, — The  middle  portion  of  the  tarso- 
metatarsal joint  is  shut  off  from  tlie  inner  portion  by  a  very 
strong  and  broad  interosseous  ligament,  which  extends  Itetween 
the  outer  surface  of  the  first  cuneiform  and  the  inner  surface  of 
the  base  of  tlie  second  metatarsal  bone ;  to  lioth  bones  it  is 
attached  below  and  in  front  of  the  articular  facets. 

The  second  band  is  attached  behind  to  a  fossa  on  the 
anterior  and  external   edge  of  the  external  cuneiform,  and  to 
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Ligaments.— The  first  metatarsal  bone  is  connected  with  the 
internal  cuneiform  by  a  complete  capsular  ligament,  the  fibres 
of  which  are  very  thick  on  the  under  and  inner  aspects.  Thc^ 
on  the  outer  side  pass  from  behind  forwards  in  the  interval 
between  the  interosseous  ligaments  which  connect  these  two 
bones  with  the  second  metatarsal  bone.  The  plantar  hgament 
is  by  far  the  strongest,  and  at  the  cuneiform  bone  it  is  blended 
with  the  inferior  scapho-cuneiform  ligament 

Synovial  Membrane. — This  articidation  is  completely  sepa- 
rated from,  and  on  a  line  anterior  to,  all  the  other  tarso- 
metatarsal joints. 

The  Middle  Tarso-metcUarscU  Articvlation, 


Into  this  part  of  the  union  of  the  tarsus  with  the  meta- 
tarsus there  enter  the  three  cuneiform,  and  the  seoond  and 
third  metatarsal  bones. 

■  The  outer  surfdce  of  the  internal  cuneiform  bane  presents  at 

the  anterior  part  of  its  upper  border  a  small  elongated  facet  for 
the  inner  surface  of  the  base  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone, 

I  which  is  continuous  with,  but  marked  off  by  a  slight  vertical 

'  ridge  from  the  facet  for  the   middle  cuneiform  bone.       The 

rest  of  the  outer  surface  of  this  bone,  where  it  faces  the  second 
I  metatarsal,  is  rough  for  the  attachment  of  hgaments. 

■  The  anterior  surface  of  the  middle  cuneiform  hone  receives 
j  upon  it  the  terminal  facet  at  the  base  of  the  second  metatarsal 
'                            bone.     It  is  flat,  somewhat  triangular  in  shape,  with  its  base 

at  the  dorsum  and  its  rounded  apex  at  the  plantar  aspect  It 
is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  vertical  measurement,  and 
about  half  an  inch  across  at  the  dorsum,  but  much  narrower 
below. 

The  outer  cuneiform  bone  enters  into  this  articulation  (1)  by 
its  anterior  surface,  which  is  of  the  same  size  and  character  as 
that  of  the  middle  bone,  and  articulates  with  the  terminal  facet 
on  the  base  of  the  third  metatarsal  bone ;  and  (2)  by  the 
anterior  edge  of  its  inner  surface,  which  presents  two  small 
facets,  separated  by  a  rough  interval,  which  look  a  Uttle  forwards 
as  well  as  inwards  to  articulate  with  the  posterior  two  facets 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone. 
Sometimes  these  facets  are  continuous  with  each  other,  like 
those  on  the  second  metatarsal  bone. 
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iTie  second  and  third  metatarsal  bones  present  at  their 
tarsal  extremities  facets  which  correspond  in  shape  and  size 
with  the  facets  on  the  anterior  surfaces  of  the  middle  and 
outer  cuneiform  bones.  The  second  bone  also  presents  on  its 
outer  surface  two  small  facets,  which  look  outwards  and  back- 
wards, for  the  inner  surface  of  the  outer  cuneiform.  These  are 
continuous  over  a  small  margin  with  the  facet  for  the  middle 
cuneiform  bone,  and  over  slight  vertical  ridges  with  the  facets 
for  the  inner  side  of  the  third  metatarsal  bone. 

The  Ligaments. — ^Dorsal,  plantar,  and  interosseous  liga- 
ments connect  the  cuneiform  bones  with  the  metatarsus,  and 
serve  to  enclose  this  middle  part  of  the  tarso-metatarsal  joint. 

The  Dorsal  Ligaments. — Some  fibres  pass  between  the 
inner  cuneiform  bone  and  the  second  metatarsal  bone.  These 
short  fibres  cross  obliquely  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  cunei- 
form to  the  inner  border  of  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  ; 
they  take  the  place  of  a  dorsal  metatarsal  ligament  which  is 
wanting  between  the  first  and  second  metatarsal  bones. 

Between  the  middle  cuneiform  bone  and  the  base  of  the 
second  metatarsal  bone  some  fibres  nm  directly  forwards. 

Between  the  external  cuneiform  and  (1)  the  outer  comer 
of  the  second  metatarsal  bone  a  narrow  band  is  directed 
obliquely  inwards ;  (2)  another  short  band  passes  obliquely  out- 
wards from  the  outer  cimeif orm  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  base 
of  the  fourth  metatarsal  bone ;  and  (3)  between  these  two  sets 
of  oblique  fibres  others  run  directly  forwards  from  the 
cuneiform  to  the  third  metatarsal  bone. 

The  Plantar  Ligaments, — A  strong  ligament  passes  be- 
tween the  inner  cuneiform  and  the  bases  of  the  second  and 
third  metatarsal  bones.  The  tibialis  posticus  is  inserted  into 
these  bones  close  to  it.  Other  slender  ligaments  connect  the 
middle  cuneiform  with  the  second,  and  the  outer  cuneiform 
with  the  third  metatarsal  bones. 

Interosseous  Ligaments, — The  middle  portion  of  the  tarso- 
metatarsal joint  is  shut  ofif  from  the  inner  portion  by  a  very 
strong  and  broad  interosseous  ligament,  which  extends  between 
the  outer  surface  of  the  first  cuneiform  and  the  inner  surface  of 
the  base  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone ;  to  both  bones  it  is 
attached  below  and  in  front  of  the  articular  facets. 

The  second  band  is  attached  behind  to  a  fossa  on  the 
anterior  and  external   edge  of  the  external  cuneiform,  and  to 
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the  interoBseous  ligament  between  this  bone  and  the  cuboid : 
it  tlien  passes  horizontally  forwards  to  be  attached  to  the  whole 
depth  of  the  fourth  metatarsal  bone  behind  its  internal  lateral 
facet,  and  to  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  third  and  fourth  meta- 
tarsal bones  below  their  lateral  articular  facets.  This  ligament 
limits  the  middle  tarso-metatarsal  joint  on  the  outer  aide,  and 
shuts  it  and  the  inter-metatarsal  articulation  between  the  third 
and  fourth  bones  off  from  the  external  or  cubo-metatarsal  joint 
It  is  more  firmly  connected  with  the  third  bone  than  the 
fourth.  A  third  very  slender  ligament,  composed  of  only  a  few 
fibres,  often  passes  from  a  small  tubercle  on  the  inner  and 
anterior  edge  of  the  external  cuneiform  to  the  middle  of  the 
outer  edge  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone,  where  it  is  attached 
to  the  horizontal  groove  between  the  two  lateral  faoeta  for  the 
external  cuneiform. 

Synovial  Cavity. — The  synovial  membrane  of  this  part  of 
the  joint  is  an  extension  forwards  from  the  synovial  membrane 
of  the  scapho-cuneiform  and  the  inter-cuneiform  articulations. 

The  Cvho-metaiarscd  Articulation, 

Into  this  part  of  the  tarso-metatarsal  joint  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  cuboid  bone  and  the  terminal  facets  on  the  bases 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones  enter. 

The  Bones. — ^The  anterior  surface  of  the  cuboid  hone  looks  for- 
wards with  a  considerable  inclination  outwards.  It  is  facetted  over 
its  whole  area,  and  the  facet  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by 
a  vertical  ridge.  The  internal  portion  is  oblong,  with  its  long 
axis  from  above  downwards ;  its  outer  part  is  triangular,  with 
its  long  axis  from  side  to  side,  in  which  direction  it  is  slightly 
convex,  whilst  from  above  downwards  it  is  somewhat  concave. 

The  fourth  metatarsai  bone  presents  at  the  tarsal  aspect  of 
its  base  an  oblong  facet  for  the  cuboid,  the  long  axis  of  which 
is  from  above  downwards. 

The  ffth  metatarsal  bone  presents  on  the  tarsal  aspect  of  its 
base  a  triangular  feicet  which  looks  inwards  as  well  as  back- 
wards, being  oblique  with  its  outer  part  prolonged  backwards ; 
it  is  slightly  concave  to  suit  the  convexity  of  the  cuboid  facet. 
The  outer  part  of  the  base  of  this  bone  is  prolonged  back- 
wards into  a  prominent  rounded  rough  tubercle,  which  gives 
attachment  to  several  muscles  and  helps  to  keep  the  cuboid 
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securely  fixed  in  its  proper  place  between  the  os  calcis  and 
metatarsus. 

The  Ligaments. — ^Ligaments  connect  the  cuboid  with  the 
fourth  and  fifth  bones  on  all  sides. 

The  plantar  cubo-metaiarsal  ligament  is  a  broad,  but  well- 
marked  ligament,  which  extends  from  the  cuboid  behind  to 
the  bases  of  the  metatarsal  bones  in  front.  It  is  by  no  means 
a  thick  ligament,  and  to  see  it  the  long  plantar  ligament,  the 
peroneus  longus,  and  the  external  slip  of  the  tibialis  posticus 
must  be  removed.  The  attachment  of  these  structures  to  the 
fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones  assists  their  union  with  the 
tarsus  very  considerably.  This  ligament  is  continuous  along 
the  groove  at  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  with  the 
dorsal  ligament ;  as  it  passes  round  the  outer  border  of  the 
foot  it  is  somewhat  thickened,  and  may  be  described  as  the 
external  cubo-metatarsai  ligament.  On  the  inner  side  it  joins 
the  interosseous  ligament  connecting  the  cuboid  and  external 
cuneiform  behind,  with  the  third  and  fourth  metatarsal  bones 
in  front,  and  thus  completes  on  the  under  side  a  well-formed 
capsular  ligament  for  the  cubo-metatarsal  joint,  as  the  inter- 
osseous ligament  itself  completes  it  on  the  inner  side. 

T?ie  Dorsal  Cvbo-metatarsal  Ligament, — On  the  dorsal  aspect, 
ligamentous  fibres  pass  obliquely  forwards  and  outwards  from 
the  cuboid  to  the  bases  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal 
bones,  and  cover  in  the  synovial  membrane  above ;  those  which 
are  attached  to  the  latter  reach  outwards  to  the  tuberosity  and 
are  very  oblique ;  they  are  continuous  on  the  outer  side  with 
what  has  just  been  referred  to  as  the  external  cubo-metatarsal 
ligament 

The  interosseous  ligamerU  shuts  off  this  joint  from  the 
middle  tarso-metatarsal  joint.  It  is  attached  to  the  external 
cuneiform  behind,  and  to  the  whole  depth  of  the  posterior  and 
inner  angle  of  the  base  of  the  fourth  metatarsal  bone,  and  to 
the  apposed  sides  of  the  fourth  and  third  metatarsal  bones 
towards  the  plantar  surface. 

Synovial  Membrane. — ^The  synovial  membrane  of  this  joint 
is  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  tarsal  and  tarso-metatarsal 
joints,  but  sends  a  prolongation  forwards  to  the  inter-metatarsal 
articulation  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones. 
The  septum  between  the  cubo-metatarsal  and  the  middle  tarso* 
metatarsal  joints  is  very  seldom  absent. 
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Arteries  of  the  Tarso-metatarsal  Articulations. — To 
the  joint  of  the  great  toe  on  the  dorsal  aspect,  one  or  two 
branches  are  given  off  from  the  inner  side  of  the  dorsalis  pedis 
before  it  divides  in  the  first  interosseous  space.  On  the  plantar 
aspect  of  this  joint  twigs  are  supplied  from  the  internal  plantar 
artery. 

The  metatarsal  artery  which  usually  crosses  the  proximal 
end  of  the  shafts  of  the  four  outer  metatarsal  bones  supplies  the 
corresponding  joints  by  twigs  given  off  from  the  under  side  of 
the  recurrent  branches  which  anastomose  with  the  tarsal  artery. 
On  the  plantar  surface  branches  are  given  to  these  joints  from 
the  deep  plantar  arch. 

Nerves. — Branches  are  supplied  from  the  anterior  tibial 
and  the  plantar  nerves. 

The  Muscles  connected  with  the  Tarso-metatarsal 
Articulations. — Of  the  muscles  in  relation  with  these  joints, 
some  arise  in  the  leg  and  pass  over  the  foot  to  be  inserted 
into  the  metatarsal  bones,  and  others  into  the  phalanges ;  and 
some  arise  from  the  tarsus,  and  are  inserted  into  the  phalanges. 
Other  muscles  arise  from  the  metatarsal  bones  themselves,  and 
are  inserted  into  the  phalanges ;  but  they  do  not  act  on  this 
joint,  and  will  be  best  considered  under  the  head  of  the  meta- 
tarso-phalangeal  joints. 

The  muscles  which  arise  in  the  leg  and  are  inserted  into  the 
metatarsus  are:  (1)  the  three  peroneal  muscles;  (2)  the  tibialis 
anticus  and  posticus,  both  of  which  are  in  part  inserted  into 
the  tarsus  and  in  part  into  the  metatarsus;  and  (3)  the  ex- 
tensor ossis  metatarsi  pollicis,  which  occasionally  is  present  either 
as  a  distinct  muscle  or  as  a  slip  from  one  of  the  long  extensors. 

The  muscles  which  arise  in  the  leg  and  are  inserted  into  the 
phalanges,  are  the  extensor  proprius  pollicis,  and  when  present  the 
extensor  primi  intemodii  pollicis,  which  is  generally  an  offshoot 
of  the  extensor  proprius  pollicis ;  the  flexor  longus  pollicis,  and 
the  flexor  longus  digitorum.  All  of  these  are  inserted  into 
the  terminal  phalanges  of  their  respective  toes.  The  extensor 
longus  digitorum,  which  (after  blending  with  the  extensor  brevis 
digitorum)  is  inserted  into  the  second  and  third  phalanges. 

The  muscles  which  arise  in  the  tarsus  and  are  inserted  into 
the  phalanges,  are  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum,  which  arises 
from  the  outer  surface  of  the  os  calcis  and  from  the  lower  band 
of  the  anterior  annular  ligament,  to  be  inserted  by  four  slips. 
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one  into  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great 
toe,  and  the  other  three  with  slips  of  the  extensor  longus  digi- 
torum  into  the  bases  of  the  second  and  third  phalanges  of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  toes.     The  flexor  accessorius,  which 
arises  by  two  heads  from  the  os  calcis  and  long  plantar  liga- 
ment, and  is  inserted  into  the  external  border  and  upper  and 
lower  surfaces  of    the    flexor  longus  digitorum ;  it  thus  acts 
primarily  with  that  muscle  on  the  terminal  phalanges  of  the 
four  outer  toes.     The  abductor  pollicis,  which  is  inserted  with 
the  inner  head  of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis  into  the  inner  side 
of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe.     The  abductor 
minimi    digiti,    which    is    inserted  into   the   external    surface 
of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  fifth  toe.     The  flexor 
brevis  digitorum,  which  is  inserted  into  the  second  phalanx 
of  each  of   the  four  outer   toes  by  slender  tendons,  which 
divide  so  as   to  allow  of    the   tendon  of   the   flexor  longus 
digitorum  passing  between  them  on  its  way  to  the  terminal 
phalanges  of  the  same  toes.     All  these  arise  from  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  OS  calcis.     The  flexor  brevis  pollicis  arises  from  the 
OS  cuboides  and  from  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  where 
it  is  attached  to  the  cuneiform  bones ;  it  divides  into  two  muscular 
bellies,  each  of  which  ends  in  a  tendon,  one  to  be  inserted  into 
the  inner  and  the  other  into  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  the 
first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe,  as  well  as  into  the  sesamoid 
bones  on  its  own  side  of  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint     The 
adductor  pollicis  arises  from  the  sheath  of  the  peroneus  longus, 
as  well  as  from  the  bases   of  the  third  and  fourth  metatarsal 
bones,  and  is  inserted  with  the  outer  head  of  the  flexor  brevis 
pollicis  into  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx 
of  the  great  toe.     The  flexor  brevis  minimi   digiti  arises  from 
the  sheath  of  the  peroneus  longus,  as  well  as  from  the  base  of 
the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  and  its  tendon  is  inserted  into  the 
base  and  outer  border  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  fifth  toe. 

One  muscle  occasionally  exists,  which  arises  from  the  ex- 
ternal tubercle  of  the  os  calcis,  and  is  inserted  into  the  tubercle 
of  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  beneath  the  plantar 
fascia,  viz.,  the  abductor  ossis  metatarsi  minimi  digitL 

The  muscles  which  are  inserted  into  the  phalanges  act  fird 
upon  the  phalangeal  and  metatarso-phalangeal  articulations,  and 
seamdarUyf  when  their  action  on  the  two  former  has  been 
completed  or  prevented,  upon  the  tareo-metatarsal  joints,  as 
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bonea  act  on  the  metatarso-phalangeal  and  phalangeal  joints,  and 
will  he  enumerated  under  the  fonner. 

The  Movements  at  the  inter-metataraal  joints  consist  only 
of  a  gliding  of  the  one  upon  the  other,  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  depth  of  their  transverse  arch,  or  of  diminishiug 
the  depth  so  as  to  allow  of  the  widening  of  the  foot  by  the 
spreading  out  of  the  bones.  When  the  arch  is  increased  the 
outer  and  inner  bones  slide  downwards  upon  the  fourth  and 
secoad,  and  the  third  rises  upwards  between  the  last  two, 
whilst  they  are  all  drawn  nearer  together  on  their  plantar 
aspect  When  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot  is  flattened  out 
the  third  bone  descends,  whilst  the  outer  and  inner  rise  a  UtUfl 
upon  the  fourth  and  second. 

Considerable  flexibility  and  elasticity  is  given  to  the  anterior 
part  of  the  foot  by  these  joints,  enabling  it  to  become  moulded 
to  the  irregularities  of  tlie  groiuid  on  which  it  rests. 


The  Connexion  of  (he  Heads  of  ihe  Mdaiarsal  Jiones. 


The  heads  of  the  metataraal  bones  are  connected  together  on 
their  plantar  aspect  by  what  is  called  the  transverse  liffamfnl. 
This  consists  of  four  bands  of  fibres  which  pass  in  a  transversa 
direction  from  bone  to  bone,  like  those  at  tlie  head  of  the  meta- 
carpal bones,  with  this  exception,  that  a  band  extends  to  the  head 
of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  wliilst  the  ligament  in 
the  hand  does  not  extend  to  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb. 
They  limit  the  distance  ta  wluch  the  metatarsal  bones  can  be 
separated  in  hearing  the  weight  of  the  body.  They  are  blended 
with  the  lateral  borders  of  the  fibro-cartilaginous  plates  of  the 
metatarso-phttlangeal  joints,  and  with  the  sheaths  of  the  flexor 
tendons  wliere  they  are  connected  with  the  fibro-eartilagea. 

The  metatarsal  bones  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  fooL 
The  metatarsus  is  square  in  shape,  of  about  two  inches  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  with  four  interosseous  spaces  between  the 
bones.  It  presents  a  convexity  upon  the  dorsal  aspect,  both 
longitudinally  and  transversely.  It  is  ratlier  wider  in  fiotit 
than  behind.  Its  inner  border  is  thick  and  straight,  and  is 
formed  by  the  first  metatarsal  bone ;  its  external  border  formed 
by  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  is  thinner  and  concave 
anterior  limit  is  tlie  line  of   the  metatarBO-phalangeal  j 
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Clasi^  DUrthrosii.  SubdivUion,  Aiihrodia. 

The  Bones. — ^The  base  of  each  of  the  metatarsal  bones  is 
wedge-shaped,  except  that  of  the  fourth,  which  is  cuboidal,  and 
each  presents  a  tenninal  facet  for  articulation  with  the  tarsus^ 
and  one  or  more  lateral  facets  for  articulation  with  one  another ; 
but  in  this  respect  they  differ  somewhat  from  one  another. 

The  base  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone,  as  a  rule,  presents  no 
lateral  articular  facet ;  but  I  have  seen  occasionally  a  small 
facetted  surface  at  the  centre  of  the  concave  border  of  the  base  of 
this  bone  to  articulate  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  base  of  the 
second  bone.  The  inferior  and  external  angle  of  the  base  projects 
slightly  outwards,  and  is  marked  by  a  rough  circular  depression, 
to  which  the  perone\is  longus  is  attached. 

The  base  of  the  second  metajtarsod  bone  has  upon  its  inner 
side  near  the  dorsum  a  small,  nearly  square  facet,  continuous 
with  the  facet  at  the  tarsal  extremity  of  the  bone,  for  the  outer 
surface  of  the  inner  cuneiform  bone.  Occasionally  there 
exists  below  and  in  front  of  this  another,  but  smaller  and  much 
less  marked,  facet  for  the  outer  surface  of  the  base  of  the 
first  metatarsal  bone.  Whilst  the  lateral  facet  on  the  first 
metatarsal  bone,  when  present,  is  close  to  the  terminal  facet  for 
the  inner  cuneiform,  that  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  second 
bone  is  on  the  side  of  the  shaft  immediately  in  front  of  the 
base,  and  rather  nearer  the  plantar  than  the  dorsal  aspect. 
Upon  its  outer  surface  are  two  facets,  separated  by  a  deep 
narrow  antero-posterior  groove,  to  which  an  interosseous  liga* 
ment  is  attached,  and  each  of  these  facets  is  divided  into  two 
unequal  parts  by  a  vertical  ridge ;  the  parts  behind  the  ridges 
look  outwards  and  backwards,  are  smaller  than  those  in  front,  and 
articulate  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  external  cuneiform  bone ; 
and  the  parts  in  front  of  the  ridges  look  outwards  and  forwards, 
and  articulate  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  third  metatarsal 
bone. 

The  base  of  the  third  metatarsal  bone  presents  on  its  inner 
aspect  two  articular  facets,  separated  by  an  antero-posterior 
depression ;  the  upper  one  is  smaller  than  the  lower ;  both  are 
continuous  with  the  terminal  facet  On  its  outer  side  is  a 
large  circular  facet,  occupying  half  the  vertical  depth  of  the 
surface,  the  margin  of  which  extends  up  to  the  dorsal  and  back 
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to  the  terminal  surfaces  of  the  bone.     Below  the  facet  is  a 
rough  and  irregular  depression  for  the  interosseous  ligament 

The  base  of  the  fowrth  metatarsal  hone  presents  along  the 
dorsal  half  of  the  inner  surface  an  elongated  facet  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  the  antero-posterior  direction,  i,e,,  from  the  tarsal 
/surface  towards  the  shaft,  which  is  divided  by  a  vertical  ridge 
into  two  parts  of  nearly  equal  size,  that  behind,  which  is  somewhat 
the  smaller,  being  for  the  outer  surface  of  the  outer  cuneifonn 
bone,  and  that  in  front  being  for  the  outer  surface  of  the  base 
of  the  third  metatarsal  bone.  The  ridge  which  divides  this 
facet  into  two  parts,  like  the  corresponding  ridges  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  base  of  the  second  bone,  is  coated  by  articular  car* 
tilage ;  and  thus  we  see  that  the  synovial  cavity  between  these 
bones  and  the  tarsus  is  continuous,  and  indeed  is  one  with  the 
synovial  cavity  between  the  bones  and  the  third  metatarsal 
bone.  On  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  this  bone  is  a  tri- 
angular slightly  concave  articular  facet  for  the  fifth  bone ;  its 
base  is  at  the  dorsal  aspect,  its  apex  near  the  plantar  surface  at 
the  tarsal  edge,  and  its  anterior  margin,  which  is  convex  in 
front,  is  separated  from  the  bone  in  front  by  a  deep  sulcus 
which  runs  downwards  and  backwards  for  the  interosseous 
ligament.  This  facet  is  rather  overhung  by  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  base. 

The  hose  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  hone  presents  on  its  inner 
aspect  a  large  irregularly  triangular  facet,  the  base  of  which  is 
the  smooth  facetted  but  angular  border  which  separates  this 
lateral  surface  for  the  fourth  bone  from  the  terminal  facet  for 
the  cuboid.  Tlie  outer  surface  of  this  bone  is  prolonged  back- 
wards into  a  rough  tubercle,  to  which  is  attached  the  peroneua 
brevis  muscle. 

The  Ligaments. — The  bases  of  the  metatarsal  bones  are 
connected  together  firmly  by  three  sets  of  ligaments,  which  hold 
their  facetted  surfaces  in  apposition.  At  their  proximal  ends 
these  bones  are  loosely  united  by  transverse  ligaments.  Be- 
tween the  bases  of  the  first  and  second  bones  there  are  a  few 
interosseous  bands  chiefly  situated  towards  the  plantar  aspect 
The  place  of  a  dorsal  ligament  between  these  two  bones  is 
occupied  by  the  ligament  wliich  extends  from  the  inner  cunei- 
form bone  to  the  second  metatarsal.  When  these  two  bones  are 
in  articular  contact  the  facets  are  surrounded  by  some  short 
fibrous  tissue. 
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Dorsal  Ligaments.  - —  Broad  membranous  ligaments  pass 
between  the  contiguous  bones  of  the  four  outer  toes  on  their 
dorsal  aspect. 

Plantar  Ligaments. — Strong,  thick,  well-marked  ligaments 
simQarly  connect  them  on  the  plantar  aspect 

Interosseous  Ligaments. — Three  very  strong  interosseous 
ligaments  connect  the  same  bones,  and  fill  up  the  (often  deep) 
sulci  on  their  sides.  They  are  situated  at  the  point  of  union 
of  the  shafts  and  bases  of  the  bones,  so  as  to  limit  the  synovial 
cavities  in  front  of  the  lateral  facets. 

Synovial  Membkane. — ^The  common  synovial  membrane  of 
the  tarsus  extends  between  the  bases  of  the  second  and  third  and 
third  and  fourth  bones.  The  synovial  membrane  of  the  cubo- 
metatarsal  joint  extends  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  bones. 

Arteries  of  the  Inter-metatarsal  Joint. — On  the  dorsal 
aspect  the  metatarsal  artery,  and  on  the  plantar  surface,  the 
deep  plantar  arch  supply  these  joints. 

Nerves. — The  anterior  tibial  and  the  plantar  nerves  supply 
twigs  to  these  as  well  as  to  the  tarso-metatarsal  joints. 

The  Muscles  connected  with  the  Metatarsal  Bones, 
are  either  inserted  into  them  or  arise  from  the  sides  of 
their  shafts,  and  pass  to  be  inserted  into  the  phalanges. 
The  peroTveiLS  langus,  which  is  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of 
the  base  of  the  first  bone  on  its  plantar  aspect ;  and  the  tibialis 
posticm,  which  is  inserted  into  the  plantar  surface  of  the  base 
of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  bones,  require  to  be 
^specially  mentioned,  because  by  their  action  they  tend  to  keep 
up  the  transverse  arch  formed  by  the  metatarsal  bones.  The 
peroneus  tertius  and  peroneus  brevis,  and  the  occasional  muscle, 
viz.,  the  abductor  ossis  metatarsi  minimi  digiti,  are  attached  to 
the  tuberosity  of  the  fifth  bone,  and  tend  to  draw  it  away  from 
the  side  of  the  fourth  bone  whilst  they  abduct  it  upon  the  cuboid. 
The  peronei  have  this  tendency,  and  at  the  same  time  they  raise 
the  outer  side  of  the  foot.  The  tibialis  arUicus  is  attached  to  the 
inner  and  lower  part  of  the  base  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone, 
and  in  its  action  of  raising  the  inner  border  of  the  foot  it 
tends  to  draw  the  first  bone  from  the  second. 

The  ahdwdoT  minimi  digiti  slides  along  a  smooth  impression 
on  the  plantar  surface  of  the  base  of  the  fifth  bone,  but  is 
not  attached  to  it 

The  other  muscles  which  are  connected  with  the  metatarsal 
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bones  act  on  tlie  metataiBo-phalangeal  and  plialangeal  joints,  and 
will  be  enmnerateii  under  the  former, 

TuE  Movements  at  the  inter-metatarsal  joints  consist  only 
of  a  gliding  of  the  one  upon  the  other,  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  depth  of  their  transverse  arch,  or  of  diminiabing 
the  depth  ao  as  to  allow  of  the  widening  of  tJie  foot  hy  the 
spreading  out  of  the  bones.  Wlien  the  arch  ia  increased  tha 
outer  and  inner  bones  slide  downwards  upon  the  fourth  and 
second,  and  tlie  third  risea  upwards  between  the  last  two, 
whilst  they  are  all  drawn  neai'er  together  on  their  plantar 
aspect.  When  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot  is  flattened  out 
the  third  bone  descends,  whilst  the  outer  and  inner  rise  a  little 
upon  the  fourth  and  second. 

Considerable  flexibility  and  elasticity  is  given  to  the  anterior 
part  of  the  foot  by  these  joints,  enabling  it  to  become  moulded 
to  the  irregularities  of  the  ground  on  which  it  reals. 


TVls  Connexion  of  the  Heads  of  the  Metatarstd  Bonts. 


The  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones  are  connected  together  on 
their  plantar  aspect  hy  wliat  is  called  the  tranavcrse  lujameid. 
This  consists  of  foiu;  bands  of  fibres  which  pass  in  a  transverae 
direction  from  hone  to  bone,  like  those  at  tlie  head  of  the  meta- 
carpal bones,  with  this  exception,  that  a  band  extends  to  the  bead 
of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  gi'eat  toe,  whilst  the  ligament  in 
the  hand  does  not  extend  to  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb. 
They  limit  tlie  distance  to  which  the  metatarsal  Ixmes  can  be 
separated  in  bearing  the  weight  of  the  body.  They  are  blended 
yiith  the  lateral  boniers  of  the  fibro- cartilaginous  plates  of  the 
metatarso-phalangeal  joints,  and  with  the  slieaths  of  the  flexor 
tendons  where  they  are  connected  with  the  fihro-cartilages. 

The  metatarsal  bones  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  foot. 
The  metatarsus  is  sq^uare  in  shape,  of  about  two  inches  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  with  four  interosseous  spaces  between  the 
bones.  It  presents  a  convexity  upon  the  dorsal  aspect,  both 
longitudinally  and  transversely.  It  is  rather  wider  in  front 
than  behind.  Its  inner  border  is  thick  and  straight,  and  is 
formed  by  the  first  metatarsal  boue ;  its  external  border  formed 
by  the  fifth  metatarsal  boue  is  thinner  and  concave;  its 
anterior  limit  is  the  line  of   the  metatarso-phalangeal  joints. 
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and  is  convex ;   the  posterior  is  rendered  nneven  by  the  line 
of  the  tarso-metatarsal  joints. 

The  Metatarso-phcdangeal  ArtictUcUions  of  the  four  Outer  Toes^ 

Clata,  Duurtbrosis.  Subdivition,  Gioglymus, 

These  joints  resemble  the  metacarpo-phalangeaL  The  con- 
cave articular  sui'face  of  the  posterior  extremity  of  each 
proxunal  phalanx  is  adapted  to  the  head  of  the  metatarsal 
bone.     A  separate  synovial  membrane  belongs  to  each  joint. 

The  Bones. — The  anterior  or  digital  extremity  of  each  meta^ 
tarsal  bone  presents  a  roimded  articular  head,  which  is  more 
pronounced  and  projecting  on  the  plantar  surface,  upon  which 
aspect  the  facet  is  prolonged  furthest  to  allow  of  the  greater 
freedom  of  flexion  than  of  extension ;  it  is  flattened  upon  the 
sides.  On  each  side  of  the  head,  behind  the  articular  surface, 
is  a  depression  or  groove,  and  behind  the  groove  a  ridge  or 
tubercle,  to  which  the  lateral  ligament  of  the  joint  is  attached. 

The  proximal  extremity  of  the  metatarsal  phalavx  of  each  toe 
forms  a  concave  facet  for  the  rounded  head  of  the  metatarsal 
bone.  This  facet  is  very  shallow,  but  is  deepened  in  the  recent 
state  by  the  fibro-cartilaginous  plate  connected  with  its  plantar 
margin.  Its  transverse  diameter  is  greater  than  the  dorso-< 
plantar,  the  reverse  of  the  shape  of  the  head  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone,  which  is  extensive  from  before  backwards,  but 
compressed  from  side  to  side. 

■  The  LiGAMENTa — The  chief  of  these  are  the  lateral  liga- 
ments, but  the  synovial  sac  is  everywhere  covered  in  by 
ligamentous,  and  tendinous,  or  cartilaginous  structures. 

The  Lateral  Idgam^ents. — Two  lateral  ligaments,  one  on  each 
side,  maintain  the  bones  in  apposition.  Each  passes  from  the 
ridge  on  the  side  of  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone  to  the  side 
of  the  proximal  end  of  the  first  phalanx,  and  to  the  side  of  the 
sesamoid  body.  On  the  plantar  side  they  are  connected  toge- 
ther by  the  sesamoid  or  fibro-cartilaginous  plate;  on  the 
dorsal  aspect,  by  short  ligamentous  fibres,  which  extend  across 
the  ends  of  the  bones  and  are  connected  with  the  under  surface 
of  the  extensor  tendons. 

Plantar  Mbro-cartila^giruyus  Plate, — ^This,  like  the  corre- 
sponding structure,  sometimes  called  the  glenoid  ligam^ent,  in  the 
fingers,  helps  to  deepen  the  shallow  facet  of  the  phalanx  for 
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the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone.  It  is  more  firmly  connected 
with  the  phalanx  than  with  the.  metatarsal  bone,  to  which 
latter  it  is  held  by  some  loose  areolar  tissue.  Laterally,  it  is 
connected  with  the  lateral  ligaments  and  with  the  bands  of 
the  intertransverse  ligament,  which  unites  the  heads  of  the 
metatarsal  bones.  like  the  sesamoid  bones  of  the  great  toe, 
and  the  fibrous  tissue  which  connects  them,  the  caxtilaginoiis 
plates  of  the  other  toes  serve  to  prevent  dorsal  dislocation  of 
the  phalanx.  This  plate  is  grooved  inferiorly,  where  it  forms 
a  part  of  the  sheath  of  the  flexor  tendons. 

The  Dorsal  or  Superior  Ligament. — On  the  dorsal  aspect  the 
joint  is  covered  in  by  the  expansion  of  the  extensor  tendons, 
and  by  some  loose  fine  fibres  of  areolo-fibrous  tissue,  which 
extend  across  the  bones  to  which  they  are  connected,  so 
as  to  form  with  the  lateral  ligaments  and  the  plantar  cartilage 
a  capsular  investment.  These  dorsal  ligaments  assist  in  hold- 
ing the  extensor  tendons  down  to  the  bones. 

The  Synovial  Membrane  forms  a  loose  capacious  sac,  which 
|s  protected  on  the  sides  by  the  lateral  ligaments ;  beneath,  by 
the  fibro-cartilaginous  plate,  and  by  some  loose  cellular  tissue 
attaching  the  plate  to  the  plantar  surface  of  the  metatarsal 
bone ;  and  above,  by  the  dorsal  or  superior  ligament. 

Arteries. — Little  branches  of  the  digital  and  interosseous 
arteries  penetrate  the  ligaments,  and  supply  the  synovial 
membrane.  The  joint  of  the  second  toe  derives  twigs  from 
the  dorsal  artery  of  the  great  toe,  and  from  the  plantar  branch 
of  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot  to  the  first  interosseous  space. 

Nerves. — ^Twigs  are  derived  from  the  cutaneous  digital 
branches,  or  from  the  small  branches  for  the  interosseous 
muscles. 

Muscles. — The  muscles  in  connexion  with  the  metatarso* 
phalangeal  joint,  are  (1)  the  superficial  and  deep  flexors,  which 
pass  over  the  smooth  surface  of  the  fibro-cartilaginous  plate  on 
the  plantar  surface  of  the  joint,  and  the  sheath  of  which  is 
attached  to  the  margins  of  the  plate,  and  to  the  lateral  and  trans- 
verse ligaments  where  they  meet  together.  (2)  The  plantar 
and  doi^sal  interosseous  muscles  which  arise  from  the  metatarsal 
bones  pass  above  the  transverse  ligament,  and  are  inserted 
partly  into  the  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx,  and  partly 
into  the  expansion  of  the  extensor  tendon.  (8)  The  lumbrical 
muscles,  which  pass   below  the  transverse  ligament,  and   are 
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inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the  extensor  tendon  over  the 
base  of  the  metatarsal  phalanx.  (4)  The  tendons  of  the  ex- 
tensor muscles.  (5)  The  transversus  pedis  arises  from  the 
inner  side  of  the  joints  of  the  four  outer  toes. 

Flexion  is  performed  by  the  flexor  longus  digitorum,  flexor 
brevis  digitorum,  flexor  accessorius,  the  interossei,  and  the 
lumbricales ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  little  toe  by  the  flexor 
brevis  TniniTni  digiti. 

Extension  by  the  extensor  longus  digitorum,  and,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  little  toe,  by  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum. 

Abduction,  which  has  reference  to  the  middle  line  of  the 
second  toe,  is  performed  by  the  dorsal  interossei,  two  of  which 
abduct  the  second  toe,  one  the  fourth  toe,  and  one  the  third 
toe.     The  abductor  minimi  digiti  acts  on  the  little  toe. 

Adduction  is  effected  by  the  three  plantar  interossei  which 
act  on  the  middle,  fourth,  and  fifth  toes ;  and  by  the  transversus 
pedis  which  act  on  these  same  toes  through  their  connexion  with 
the  internal  lateral  ligaments  of  the  joints,  as  well  as  on  the 
great  toe  through  its  insertion  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx^ 

The  four  lumbricales  and  the  seven  interossei  muscles  have 
each  a  double  action,  for  while  they  bend  the  first  phalanx  on 
the  metatarsal  bone  they  extend  the  second  and  third  pha- 
langes on  the  first  and  second.  The  lumbricales  do  this  by 
passing  over  the  plantar  surface  of  the  transverse  ligament  to 
their  insertion  into  the  extensor  tendon  ;  and  the  interossei,  by 
having  some  fibres  of  their  tendons  inserted  directly  into  the 
sides  of  the  base  of  the  phalanx  itself,  which  therefore  act 
directly  upon  it ;  whilst  others  blend  with  the  extensor  tendon^ 
and  thus  act  on  the  second  and  third  phalanges  indirectly 
through  their  connexion  with  it. 

The  muscles  which  act  on  these  joints  give  a  powerful 
support  to  the  antero-posterior  arch  of  the  foot ;  and  the 
muscles  which  arise  from  the  hinder  part  of  the  os  calcis,  by 
arising  also  in  part  from  the  plantar  fascia,  make  that  structure 
tense,  by  preserving  its  curve  (which  corresponds  to  the  curve 
of  the  plantar  arch,  the  concavity  of  which  is  downwards)  in 
the  various  positions  of  the  foot,  and  thus  render  it  also  capable 
of  supporting  the  arch  during  their  action.  This  action  of  the 
muscles  on  the  plantar  fascia,  and  on  the  anterior  pillar  of  the 
arch  of  the  foot,  as  well  as  the  action  of  the  fascia  upon  the 
arch,  are  well  observed  in  the  foot  of  the  opera  dancer.     Not 
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only  are  these  muscles  numerous  and  powerful,  but  they  are  80 
placed  as  to  act  almost  all  of  them  from  the  same  centre,  and 
therefore  with  greater  advantage,  for  strengthening  the  arch. 

Movements. — These  are  described  under  the  following 
sections. 

The  Metaiarso-phalangaU  Joint  of  the  Oreat  Toe. 
Claa,  Diarthroiu.        BiibdivMm,  Grnglynma. 

The  metatarao-phalangeal  articulation  of  the  great  toe  differs 
in  some  respects  from  the  corresponding  joints  of  the  other 
toes.  Tlie  bones  are  on  a  larger  scale ;  their  articular  siu^aw« 
are  more  extensive,  and  on  the  plantar  aspect  of  the  head  of 
the  metatarsal  bone  there  is  a  smooth  depression  on  each  side 
of  the  middle  line,  which  receives  a  sesamoid  bone.  The  liga- 
ments of  the  articulation  are  like  tliose  of  the  corresponding 
joint  of  the  other  toes ;  but  in  place  of  a  plate  of  Bbro- 
cartilage,  the  sesamoid  bones  are  substituted. 

The  Sesamoid  Bones  are  two  small  hemispherical  bodies 
developed  in  the  tendons  of  tlie  flexor  brevis  pollicis  muscle, 
and  which  are  situated,  one  on  each  side,  in  the  depression  on 
the  plantar  aspect  of  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone.  Their 
convex  sides  are  directed  downwards,  and  their  flattened  arti- 
cular surfaces,  which  are  free  to  play  upon  the  metatarsal 
bone,  look  towai-ds  the  cavity  of  the  joint.  They  are  united 
to  one  another  by  strong  ligamentous  bands,  the  fibres  of  which 
take  a  transverse  direction,  and  the  under  surface  of  the  band  i« 
smooth,  and  forms  part  of  the  channel  along  which  the  long 
flexor  t«ndon  plays.  Anteriorly,  the  sesamoid  bones  and  their 
uniting  b'gament  are  connected  by  short  strong  ligamentoiu 
fibres  to  the  base  of  the  phalanx ;  and  posteriorly,  by  eomo- 
what  looser  fibres,  to  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone  Iteyond 
the  articular  siu^aee.  On  their  sides  which  look  away  from 
one  another,  the  sesamoid  bones  are  connected  with  the  lateral 
ligament,  and  with  the  sheath  of  the  flexor  tendon,  in  the  same 
way  that  the  sesamoid  plates  or  fibro-eartilages  of  the  other 
joints  are.  Thus  these  bones  of  the  great  toe,  like  those  of  the 
thumb,  are  surrounded  by  ligamentous  fibres  on  all  sides,  ex- 
cept towarila  the  joint,  and  by  means  of  the  fibres  they  are 
held  to  the  phalanx  and  metatarsus,  and  help  to  enclose  the 
cavity  of  the  articiilation. 

These  bones  provide  a  shifting  leverage  for  the  tendons  of 
the  flexor  brevis  pollicis,  and  increase  the  angle  of  their  inwr- 
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tion  into  the  sides  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx.     They  also 
give  leverage  to  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longos  pollicis. 

The  Arteries  of  the  Metatarso-phalangeal  Joint  op 
THE  Great  Toe. — ^The  dorsal  artery  of  the  great  toe ;  and,  on 
the  plantar  aspect,  the  plantar  digital  branches  of  the  dorsalis 
pedis. 

Nerves. — ^The  anterior  tibial  on  the  dorsal  aspect ;  and  the 
internal  plantar  nerve  in  the  sole.  Occasionally  the  long 
saphenous  nerve  gives  a  branch  to  the  inner  side  of  this  joint. 

The  Muscles. — On  the  plantar  aspect  the  following  muscles 
are  in  relation  to  this  joint :  1.  The  flexor  longus  pollicis  passes 
over  it  to  the  base  of  the  second  phalanx.  2.  The  flexor  brevis 
pollicis  is  inserted  by  two  tendons  into  the  sides  of  the  base  of 
the  first  phalanx.  3.  The  abductor  pollicis  is  inserted  with  the 
inner  tendon  of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis  into  the  inner  sesa« 
moid  bone  and  the  inner  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx. 
4.  The  adductor  pollicis,  with  the  outer  tendon  of  the  flexor 
brevis  pollicis,  into  the  outer  sesamoid  bone  and  outer  side  of 
the  base  of  the  first  phalanx.  5.  The  transversalis  pedis  arises 
from  the  inner  lateral  metatarso-phalangeal  ligaments  of  each 
of  the  four  outer  toes,  and  is  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the 
plantar  surface  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  with  the 
adductor  pollicis. 

On  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  joint  there  are  (1)  the  extensor 
proprius  pollicis,  and  (2)  the  inner  tendon  of  the  extensor  brevis 
digitorum,  which  is  inserted  into  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  first 
phalanx  near  its  base. 

The  action  of  these  muscles  is  sufficiently  explained  by  their 
names.  The  transverms  pedis  acts  on  all  the  toes ;  by  drawing 
the  heads  of  the  four  outer  metatarsal  bones  together,  and  the 
great  toe  towards  the  others,  it  strengthens  the  antero-posterior 
arch  by  holding  the  parts  of  its  anterior  pier  together,  and 
deepens  the  transverse  arch  in  the  same  way.  The  long  flexor 
cmd  long  extensor  are  the  only  two  muscles  which  pass  beyond 
the  first  phalanx,  and  they,  by  going  to  the  base  of  the  second 
phalanx,  act  first  upon  the  inter-phalangeal  joint,  and  afterwards 
upon  the  metatarso-phalangeaL 

The  Movements  of  the  Metatarso-phalangeal  Joints 
consist  of  flexion  and  extension  with  some  lateral  motion,  viz., 
abduction  and  adduction;  and  the  combination  of  these  four 
movements,  viz.,  circumduction.     Flexion  is  more   free  than 
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extension,  and  ia  limited  hj  the  extensor  tendon  and  dorsal 
l^nraent,  and  by  the  dorsal  fibres  of  the  lateral  ligamenl : 
extension  is  limited  by  the  plantar  articular  structures,  and  by 
the  plantar  fibres  of  the  lateral  ligament,  and  liy  the  flexor 
tendons. 

Abduction  and  adduction  are  possible,  owing  to  the  shape  of 
the  articular  surfaces  of  the  bones,  but  are  limited  by  the  lateral 
ligaments  and  sesamoid  plat«s.  They  are  freest  in  the  joint  of 
the  great  toe. 

The  Intfr-phalan/jeal  Joints. 
Clan,  DiarthroBis.  SuhdivUion,  Giaglymtu. 

The  articulations  between  the  first  and  second  and  the  second 
and  third  phalanges  of  the  toes  are  exactly  similar  to  those  of 
the  fingers,  with  this  important  difference,  that  the  bonefl  are 
smaller,  and  the  joints,  especially  betM'een  the  second  and  tiiird 
phalanges,  are  often  ankylosed. 

The  Bones. — The  phalanges  of  the  first  and  second  row 
present  at  their  distal  extremities  a  smooth  trochlear  surface, 
consisting  of  a  median  depression  with  a  alight  convexity  on 
each  side  of  it.  The  articular  surface  is  prolonged  further  on 
the  plantar  than  dorsal  sm'face,  and  is  broader  from  side  to  side 
than  from  above  downwards. 

The  phalanges  of  the  second  and  third  row  present  at  their 
proximal  ends  a  smooth  articular  facet,  consisting  of  a  slight 
concavity  on  each  aide  of  a  dorso-plantar  ridge.  The  ridge 
plays  in  the  trochlea  on  the  head  of  tiie  hone  behind  it,  and 
the  little  fossffi  on  each  side  of  the  ridge  receive  the  condylar 
portions  of  the  head  of  the  same  phalanx. 

The  Ligaments. — Two  well-marked  lateral  ligamrnts  pass 
one  on  each  side  of  the  joint,  from  a  little  rough  depression  on 
the  head  of  the  proximal  to  the  rough  border  on  the  side  of  the 
base  of  the  distal  phalanx  of  tlie  joint. 

Glenoid  Ligament. — On  the  plantar  surface  a  fihro-earti- 
lagiiwus  plait,  called  sometimes  the  glenoid  ligament,  covers  in 
the  joint,  and  is  connected  along  ita  proximal  and  distal  borders 
■with  the  phalanges  by.  short  ligamentous  fibres,  and  along  its 
lateral  edges  with  the  lateral  ligaments.  The  planter  surface 
of  tliese  plates  is  smooth,  and  grooved  for  the  flexor  tendons. 

Dorsal  Ligamcni.- — On  the  dorsal  aspect  a  thin  membranous 
hgament  extends  across  the  joint  from  one  lateral  1 
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the  other  beneath  the  extensor  tendons,  with  the  deep  surface 
of  which  it  is  connected. 

At  the  inter-phalangeal  joint  of  the  great  toe  there  is 
frequently  a  small  sesamoid  bone  which  plays  upon  the  plantar 
surface  of  the  fii'st  phalanx,  just  as  the  sesamoid  bones  of  the 
metatarso-phalangeal  joint  play  upon  the  plantar  surface  of  the 
head  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone. 

The  CutaneO'phcda'ngeal  LigamejUs, — These,  like  the  corre- 
sponding ligaments  of  the  fingers,  are  well-marked  bands  of 
ligamentous  fibres,  which  pass  from  the  ridges  on  the  lateral 
borders  of  the  phalanges  to  the  skin  over  the  plantar  cuid 
dorsal  aspects  of  the  inter-phalangeal  joints.  Those  of  the 
great  toe  are  especially  well  developed;  and  those  connected 
with  the  first  joint  more  so  than  those  inserted  into  the  skin 
over  the  distal  joints.  The  fibres  over  the  first  inter-phalangeal 
joint  arise  from  the  first  phalanx,  back  as  far  as  the  sides  of  the 
metatarso-phalangeal  joint,  those  of  one  side  having  passed  on 
the  dorsal  side  of  the  digital  artery  and  nerve,  decussate  with 
fibres  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  phalanx  before  they 
are  inserted  into  the  skin  over  the  first  inter-phalangeal  joint, 
on  both  the  plantar  and  dorsal  surfaces,  but  more  particularly 
on  the  dorsal  aspect. 

The  Synovial  Membrane  is  complete  for  each  joint,  and 
that  belonging  to  the  articulation  between  the  first  and  second 
phalanges  is  ample,  and  even  loose.  Often  those  of  the  distal 
joints  are  completely  or  partially  destroyed,  as  the  joints  them- 
selves become  more  or  less  ankylosed. 

The  Arteries. — Blood  is  supplied  to  these  joints  by  little 
vessels  which  spring  from  the  digital  arteries,  and  run  along 
in  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  one  on  each  side,  and  then 
end  in  twigs,  which  penetrate  the  fibrous  tissue  and  reach 
the  synovial  membrane.  Others  ai*e  given  from  the  inter- 
osseous branches  of  the  metatarsal  artery ;  and  in  the  case  of 
the  second  and  great  toes  from  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  great 
toe,  and  from  the  plantar  digital  branches  of  the  dorsalis 
pedis. 

Nerves  are  derived  from  the  digital  branches  of  the  car- 
responding  toes. 

BuRSiE. — A  bursa  mucosa  of  the  flexor  tendons  begins  just 
above  the  first  joint  of  each  toe,  and  ends  at  the  base  of  the 
last  phalanx  close  to  the  insertion  of  the  tendon. 
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Muscles.- — Over  tlie  joints  between  the  first  and  secoml 
plialangea  there  pass  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  and  exLeusor 
muscles  o£  the  phalanges,  some  of  which  also  pass  over  the 
joint  hetween  the  sectjnd  and  third  phalanges,  to  he  inserted 
into  tlie  terminal  phalanfjL-s  ;  those  which  do  not  extend  beyond 
the  second  phalanges  are  inserted  into  tlie  bases  of  those  bones.  ( 
Into  the  base  of  the  terminal  phalanx  of  each  of  the  four 
outer  toes  tliere  is  inserted  Uie  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus 
digitorum  on  the  plantar  surface,  and  into  that  of  the  great 
toe  on  the  same  surface  is  the  flexor  longus  poUicis. 

Into  the  base  of  the  second  phalanx  on  the  plantar  aspect  of 
the  four  outer  toes  is  inserted  a  tendon  of  the  flexor  brevia  digi- 
torum. Into  the  base  of  the  second  phalanx  of  each  of  the  four 
outer  toes,  on  its  dorsal  aspect,  is  inserted  the  central  portion  of 
the  expansion  of  the  extensor  tendon,  consisting  of  the  extensor 
longus  digitorum  tendon  and  the  lumbricales  and  interussei; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  toes,  of  a 
shp  from  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum  also.  Into  the  base 
of  the  second  phalanx  of  the  great  toe,  on  its  dorsal  aspecli 
the  tendon  of  the  extensor  proprius  pollicis  is  inserted. 

Movements. — Flexion  and  extension  are  the  only  movo- 
menta  permitted  at  these  joints ;  the  extent  of  theae  move- 
ments, so  far  as  they  are  not  limited  by  the  stiffness  which 
results  from  confinement  within  tight  Ijoots,  and  such-like 
abnormal  restricting  influences,  is  checked  by  the  lateral 
ligaments  and  by  the  antagonism  of  the  flexor  and  extensor 
muscles. 
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ACCESSOBT  ligameni,  ocoipito-atl&n- 
tal,  46 

ligaoieatfl  between  pelviB  and  ipioal 
eolamn,  105 
Aoetabalmn  in  connexion  with  hip-joint, 

817 
Aeromio-clavicnlar  joint)  195 

arteries  of,  207 

bnrsse  of,  207 

ligaments  of,  198 

movements  of,  202 

mnsdes  of,  205 

nerves  of,  208 

synovial  membrane  o(^  199 
Adductor  longus^  152 
Alar  ligaments  of  the  knee,  365 
Amphlarthrosis,  occasional  obliteration  of, 

from  old  age,  18 
Angle,  sacro -vertebral,  109 
Ankle-joint,  387 

arteries  of^  393 

bones  of,  388 

borssd  of,  394 

ligaments  of,  391 

movement  of,  396 

mnsdes  of,  395 

nerves  of,  394 

synovial  membrane  of,  393 
Annnlar  ligament,  posterior  of  the  wrist, 
278 

anterior  of  carpas,  290 

of  superior  radio-ulnar  joint,  250 
Anterior  crucial  ligament,  357 

annular  ligament  of  carpus,  290 

circumflex  artery  of  the  shoulder- 
joint,  220 
Aponeurosis     of     external     abdominal 
oblique  muscle,  152 

lumbar,  99 

vertebral,  99 
Arch,  ischio* sacral,  115 

femoro-sacral,  115 
Arches  of  the  foot,  399 

antero-posterior,  399 

pieis  of,  400 

transverse  arch  of,  401 
Arteries,  anastomoses  of,  about  joints, 
14 

of  aUo-axoidean  joints,  56 

of  the  anterior  calcaneo-astragaloid 
joint,  408 

of  anterior  part  of  tarsus,  419 

of  the  ankle-joint,  393 

of  the  aoromio-clavicular  joints  207 


Arteries  of  central  atlanto-axoidean  joint, 

55 
of  the  carpal  joints,  291 
of  the  chondro  sternal  joints,  175 
of  costo- trans  verse  joints,  167 
of  oosto-central  joint,  163 
distribution  of,  to  joints,  14 
of  the  elbow-joiut,  286 
gluteal,  185 
of  hip-joint,  882 
iliolumbar,  185 
of   the   inter-phalangeal   joints   of 

fingers,  815 
of  the  inter-chondral  joints,  176 
of  the  inferior  peroneo- tibial  jointi 

886 
of  inferior  radio-ulnar  joint,  265 
intercostal  joint,  168,  167 
of  inter-metatarsal  joint,  441 
of  inter-phalangeal  joints  of  toes,  449 
of  the  knee-joint,  867 
lateral  sacral,  145 
of  the  lumbo-pelvio,  saoro-Inmbar, 

or  sacro-vertebral  union,  108 
of  metatarso-phalangeal    joints   of 

four  outer  toes,  444 
of    metatarso-phalangeal    joint    of 

great  toe,  447 
of   metacarpo-phalangeal   joints  of 

thumb,  812 
of  medio-tarsal  joints,  427 
metacarpo-phalangeal      joints      of 

fingers,  809 
of  medio-tarsal  joint,  427 
of  occipito-atlantal  joint,  46 
of     posterior     calcaneo-astngaloid 

joint,  406 
of     the     radio-ulnar     interosseous 

membrane,  258 
of  the  saoro-ooo^geal  joint,  145 
of  the  sacro-iliao  joint,  185 
sacralis-media,  145 
sacro-spinal,  185 
of  shoulder-joint,  219 
of  the  spiniU  column,  88 
of  the  superior   radio-ulnar  joints 

252 
of  superior  tibio-fibular  joint,  881 
of  the  symphysis  pubis,  151 
of  tarso-metatarsal  joints.  486 
of  temporo-maxillary  joint,  81 
of  the  wrist-joint)  279 
Arthrodia,  19 
Articular  cartilage,  8 
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extension,  and  is  limited  Viy  the  extensor  tendon  and  dorsal 
ligament,  and  by  the  dorsal  fibres  of  the  lateral  ligaraeni; 
extension  is  limited  by  the  plantar  artjcidar  structures,  and  by 
the  plantar  fibres  of  the  lateral  ligament,  and  by  the  fleior 
tendons. 

Abduction  and  adduction  are  possible,  owing  to  the  shape  of 
the  atticidar  aurfaccB  of  the  bones,  but  are  limited  by  the  lateral 
ligaments  and  sesamoid  plates.  They  are  freest  in  the  joint  of 
the  great  toe. 

The  Inler-phalangeal  Joints. 
Clot,  Diartbrogis.  SiJidiviiiaa,  Giogljmiu. 

The  articidationa  between  the  first  and  second  and  the  second 
and  third  phalanges  of  the  toea  are  exactly  similar  to  those  of 
the  fingers,  with  this  important  difference,  that  the  bones  are 
smaller,  and  the  joints,  especially  between  the  second  and  Uiiid 
phalanges,  are  often  ankylosed. 

The  Bones. — The  phalanges  of  the  first  and  second  row 
present  at  their  distal  extremities  a  smooth  trochlear  surbxe, 
consisting  of  a  median  depression  with  a  alight  convexity  on 
each  side  of  it  Tlie  articular  surface  is  prolonged  further  on 
the  plantar  than  doraal  surface,  and  is  broader  from  side  to  side 
than  from  above  downwards. 

The  phalanges  of  the  second  and  third  row  present  at  their 
proximal  ends  a  smooth  articular  facet,  consisting  of  a  slight 
concavity  on  each  side  of  a  dorso-plEintar  ridge.  The  ridge 
plays  in  the  trochlea  on  the  head  of  tlie  bone  beliind  it,  and 
the  little  fossee  on  each  side  of  the  ridge  receive  the  condylar 
portions  of  the  head  of  the  same  phalanx. 

The  LiciAMENTS. — Two  well-marked  lateral  ligament»  pass 
one  on  each  side  of  the  joint,  from  a  little  rough  depression  oo 
the  head  of  the  proximal  to  the  rough  border  on  the  side  of  tlie 
base  of  the  distal  phalanx  of  the  joint. 

GltTund  Zit/amtnt. — On  the  plantar  surface  a  fhro-carii- 
laginoua  plate,  called  sometimes  the  glenoid  ligammi,  covers  in 
the  joint,  and  is  connected  along  its  proximal  and  distal  bonlere 
with  the  ]]halanges  by.  short  ligamentous  fibres,  and  along  its 
lateral  edges  with  the  lateral  ligaments.  Tlie  plantar  surface 
of  these  plates  is  smooth,  and  grooved  for  the  flexor  tendons. 

Dorsal  Lignirunt. — On  the  dorsal  aspect  a  tliin  memlimnous 
ligament  extends  across  the  joint  from  one  lateral   ligament  to 
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Carpus,  ligaments  of  second  row,  287 

ligaments  connecting  pisiform  bone 
with,  286 

muscles  of,  292 

nerves  of,  292 

synovial  membrane,  285,  286 

transverse  dorsal  ligament  of,  289 
Cartilage,  articular,  3 

costal,  4,  172 

hyaline,  3 

white  fibrous  of  joints,  4 

xiphoid,  4,  169 
Carpo- metacarpal  joint  of  thumb,  801 

ligaments  of,  302 

movements  of,  304 

muscles  of,  308 

syitovial  membrane  of,  303 

joints  of  fingers,  295 

ligaments  uf,  297 

movements  of,  300 

muscles  of,  298 

synovial  membrane  of,  298 
Circumflex  nerve,  221 
Check  ligaments,  59 
Chondro- sternal  joint,  170 

arteries  of,  175 

ligaments  of,  173 

movements  of,  175 

nerves  of,  175 
Choudro-xiphoid  ligament,  174 
Clavicle    in    connexion    with    acromio- 
clavicular  joint,  195 

in    connexion     with    the     sterno- 
clavicular joint,  187 

union  of,  wiih  scapula,  195 
Coccygeus,  146 
Coccyx,  relation  of  to  symphyis  pubis, 

119,  120 
Coccyx,  in  connexion  with  sacrococcy- 
geal joint,  140 
Column,  dififerences  in  various  parts  of 

spinal  coluoiU,  79 
Connexion  of  heads  of  metacarpal  bones 

with  one  another,  306 
Conoid  ligament,  200 
Conjoined  tendon  of  internal  oblique  and 

trausversalis,  152 
Coraco,  acromial  ligament,  208 

clavicular  ligament,  200 

humeral  ligament,  215 
Coracoid  ligament,  209 

process,  199 
Coronary   ligaments  of   the  knee-juint, 
864 

of  the  superior  radio- ulnar  joint.  250 
Costal  cartilage,  a  form  of  hyaline  carti- 
lage of  joints,  4 

cartilages    in   connexion    with    the 
chondro- sternal  joints,  172 
Costo-clavicular  ligament,  1 90 
Costo-central  articulation,  158 

arteries  of,  163 

ligaments  of,  161 


Costo-central  articulation,  moyements  of, 
164 
nerves  of,  163 
synovial  membrane  of,  168 
Costo-chondral  joints,  168 
Costo-trans verse  joint^  164 
arteries  of,  166 
ligaments  of,  166 
movements  of,  167 
nerves  of,  167 
Costo-vertebral  articulations,  158 
Cotyloid  ligament,  331 
Crucial  ligaments,  857 

ligament,  occipito  atlo-axoidean,  58 
Cubo-cuneiform  joint,  bones  of,  417 

ligaments  of,  418 
Cuboid    in    connexion    with    calcaneo- 
cuboid joint,  425 
in  connexion  with   cubo  •cuneiform 

joint,  417 
in   connexion    with    acapho-cuboid 
joint,  412 
Cuneiform  bones,  274,  284 
joints  between,  416 
„     with  scaphoid,  413 
,,    between  exteiiuJ  and  cuboid, 
417 
ligaments  of,  418 
in    connexion    with    the    acapho- 

cuneiform  joint,  414 
bones     in    connexion    with    tarso- 
metatarsal joints,  431,  432 
Curvator  coccygis,  146 
Cutaneo-phalangttEd  ligaments  of  fingers, 
315 
of  toes,  449 

DELTOID    ligaments    of   ankle-joint, 
392 
or  costo-clavicular  ligament,  190 
Dorsalis  scapula  artery,  220 

I^UR- SHAPED  cartilage  of  sacro-ilia^ 
"*^     synchondrosis,  132 
Blbow-joint,  227 

arteries  of,  236    '. 

burs«B  of,  239      '   ; 

fatty  cushions  or  fMuls  of,  235 

ligaments  of,  232 

movements  of,  243 

muscles  of,  240 

nerves  of,  239 

synovial  membrane  o^  236 
Enarthrosis,  20 

Expression,   movements  of  joints  as   a 
mode  of,  246 

TjlATTT  cushions  or  pads  of  the  elbow- 
^     joint,  235 
Femoro- sacral  arch,  115 
Femur,  in  connexion  with  the  hip-joint, 
819 
in  connexion  with  knee-joint,  343 


^^V    454                                                                                     ^^1 

^^H       Fihro-o»rtJlnge,   oircumfarenti»l  or  au- 

^^M                                5 

muKlcaof,  3^4 

^^H                ootyloid  of  falp-joint,  331 

nerres  of.  333 

^^H               <bite  of  joinU,  4 

Hip-ioint,  libTOcartilage  of;  .131 

^^H               of  Vfae  inferior  i»lio-ulpar  joint,  26S 

Hip-joiot,   Ibe  ebief  means  of  euoKiioi 

^^H                 iiil«r-uli<:ul>T, 

betweeu  Uie  trunk  and  tbe  Ibi^ 

^^m               iDt«r.phnl>Dgeal   j»inU  of   fiogen. 

113 

^^H                   S14 

Homema    connccUd     iriUi     the   dbuiF- 

^^H                  inter-phAlangml  joiriU  uf  WoB,  44S 

joiBl,  2-i7 

^^H                  of  Uie  knee,  S61 

in  conoexic.n     vith     ebonlder-Jomt. 

^^^H                  of  TDetatarBa-phal&Dgeal  joint  of  the 

211 

^^^1                   outer  toei,  413 

Hyaline  cartibige,  a*  fonnd  in  joinU,  3 

^^H                of  c&rpos,  2So 

'      IlioiDmbar  art**?,  186 

^^M        PibolA   in    oonnexion  with  <u>kle  j^int, 

^^B           BB^ 

ligament.  107 

^^H                Inferior  perooeo-tibutl  joint,  SS4 

^^H                  inperior  peroaeo-libiol  joint,  379 

cbondroait.  128                                            | 

loferior  radio-ulnar  joint,  260           ^^^ 

^^H                       OTi-rknce,  3S1 

ortsrie)  nf,  265                            ^^^H 

^^^B           Piftli    Inmbar    Teilebra     in     tunneiiou 

ligamEulK  of,  -J63                        ^^^H 

^^^1                    villi  ■acio-T«rtebrnl  joint,  100 

moTementi  of,  2Sfl                     ^^^H 

moaclea  of,  265                              ^^M 

^^H                     quodrnmBnouB,  SBB 

nerresof,   EflS                                              \ 

^^H                 arches  of,  SBS 

ayuoiM  memhrwie  of.  264 

^^H                 modified  band,  SSS 

Inter-orticnldj  fibro  cajlilage,  4 

^^H                   number  of  bonea  in,  4D1 

^^H                 UMoASHS 

of  the  kD«,  361 

of  Biemo  eliitieular  joint,  ISI 

^^1               proQtUira  of,  S53 

of  lempuro-iimiillan  joint,  iH 

^^H                 (oplnatorB  of,  2&3 

ligameliU.  8 

or  iuten««ooa  liguuent  of  ike  »»no- 

^^H       n  iNQLYMua,  eo 

iliao  gjiicbKDJroaia,  lal 

ligiimeBtofoosto  centnl  irtieulaUoa, 

^^H            Glenoid  catitj  of  acspalii,  210 

^^^1                    fuBsa  of  t«iB]>ont<  bone,  2S 

ligament  of  ehondro-alcmal  jvinl^ 

m 

^^^1                     joinU  uf  bond,  314 

^^H                 of  foot.  448 

iDti^rchuodnil  joint,  arloriea  of,  170 

morcmBot*  of,  177 

^H                     bond,  3L8 

neiTceof,  17S                                        ■ 

^^H                    of  for-t.  443 

Imcc-elaricnUr  ligament.  180         ^^ 

^^H          Qleno-bumeral  ligament,  215 

InternwtttI  artrriea,  ItiS,  1S7          ^^^H 

^^^1                 procew     of    tlio    mpaula   of    tlic 

Inti^T-DDccygeal  joiola.  147                ^^H 

^^H                     flhonlder,  21S 

Intel-metalaraal  joinla,  439           ^^H 

^^^1          Olnl«al  artery,  ISS 

arterieaof.  411                        ^^H 

^^m           OloleuB  maiimna,  14S 

bunet  of,  139                           ^^H 

^H            Qmcilia. 

UganienU  of,  139                    ^^H 

^^H            Great  aii<^TD-aciiitii:  ligament,  132 

mnaclea  of,  411                       ^^H 

^^1          TJAMHTRINQ  mt.«l««,  146 
^^H          -*^  tbeir  connexion  villi  tbe  great  aacni- 

neiieaof.  441                               ^^V 

^^B                     ■datifl  ligament.  133 

Intu-DBl  maniniarj  artery  in   ecoineiiiia 

^^H         Hud,  283 

vilhohunilroateraaljoriiia,  17£ 

^^B         Heel,  mnaclei  of,  406 

^^H         Billon,  lav  reapecling  nervea,  14 

bonu.  286 

^^^H                 examplea  of   law  nwpeeting   ntrve 

ofajoipbyiiapuhiB.  118 

^^H                       nipplj  (o  joints,  Ifi 

^^H         Hip-ioin^  317 

^^H                artenea  of,  3SS 

cobo-eeapboid  ligament,  413 

^^H                botanof,  334 

cslcaneo-DaboicI,  126 

^^H                ligamenU  o£  S2I 

■.    M 

IHDBX, 
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Interoflseous  ilbro-eariibge  of  meUtonal 
bones,  441 
between  meUtanal  bones,  441 
Intel  osseoas  ligament  of  inferior  peroneo- 
tibial joint,  885 
between  radius  and  nlna,  256 
influence  of,  on  moTemenls  of  the 

bones,  259 
of  the  sacro-iliao  Bynchondroels,  131 
of  the  superior  tibio-fibular  joint,  880 
of  the  tarso- metatarsal  joints,  488, 

435 
of  third  row  of  tarsus,  418 
between  metacarpal  bones,  306 
Interosseous  membrane  of  the  leg,  882 
muscles  in  relation  with,  388 
membrane  of  forearm,  264 
Inter-phalangeal     articulations    of    the 
hand,  313 
arteries  of,  815 
ligaments  of,  814 
movements  of,  816 
muscles  of,  153 
nerres  of,  315 
synovial  membrane  of,  315 
Inter-phalangeal  joints  of  the  foot,  arteries 
of;  449 
bones  of,  448 
borsK  oC  449 
fibro-eaitilage  of,  448 
glenoid  eardla^  44d 
ItgatncBts  oi,  448 
moTemeats  of,  4^ 
Bosdes  iX,  4j<> 
nerres  oC  449 
sjnorial  mernhfaaf  o£,  449 
laters'iiBOtti  ligaiifito,  88 

liguaeut  of   the 
eoccTigeal  joint,  144 


88 


143 


49 


32S 


Isehio-aaeral  arch.  Hi 


T0I5T.  ankie,  887 

'^      mdo>axuid0Hi,  i%  58,  54 

ilirsgwlii'  <raphnirtL  4!!*L 

hilannl   anangemBuc    of^  in    the 
skuiL  23 

bones  Che  basis  of  moM;  1 

fiaiffaneO'SsmgaiiiML   tiia  pesterior, 

eaiiauMMMWCnigBioid.  die  -uitiBrior.404 
aUiaaeo*<nb«iii,  ^24 
far\mL  ^4w  '2SA 

osrpoHnetMsarpai  -ff  :ba  'Juunlic  30! 
oupn-fneineaurpni,  205 

carainHsn  tiC  ^ 
gfaimawi  itemsl.  ITO 
oombinalMa    -iC    '.wry    jr 
^mrittf  at  mmmmmA,  2Z 


Joint,  eotlo-chondml|  168 

costo-tmnsversts  164 

costo- vertebral,  158 

oubo-ouneifonn,  417 

definition  of,  16 

distribution  of  arteries  to,  1 4 

elbow,  227 

hip.  817 

inter*ohondral  175 

inter-ooocygoal,  147 

inter-metaoarpal,  805 

inter-metstarsal,  4H9 

inter  phalangeal  of  hand,  814 
„  of  foot,  448 

knee,  842 

medio  carpal,  288 

medio-tarsal,  421 

metacarpo'phalangeal  of  tbutnb,  811 
M  of  flngtr,  807 

metatarso  phalaogeal  of  great  toe, 

446 
metatarso  phalangeal,  of  four  oater 

toes,  448 
the  most  movable,  the  moet  eon* 

plez  in  stmetare^  16 
ntrre  supply  to,  14 
oeeipito-atlantal,  89 
of  the  pelvis,  111 
peroBeo-tibuU,  878,  S84 
radio-earpal  or  wrisly  STTO 
ndio-nlnar,  249,  260 
aaero-eoeeygeal,  140 
seapho-eobofil,  412 
seapbo-eancilMm,  41$ 
sboolder,  210 

of  poetcrior  pen  of  spinal  Mmmm,  7^ 
•lerw^-eiaTieakr,  IM 
stmetnm  entering  into  ewwtntftiftii 

of,  2 
tano-metatnrsnl,  481 
of  the  anterior  pnn  of  tiM  Inrsns, 

412 
tibio-ilhnlar,  yTH,  984 
traaeverae  tSHMil,  421 
which  eonneet  the  vertekfil  eokmin 
with  the  pel^a,  106 

*^  aiterien  <<  8<J7 
b<meiiof,  84d 
bnrw*  of,  .'WO 

imntif.  :)7I 

ilhnv«Mrr.iiaM  tf,  9^i 
lignm^ntM  if  ViO 


fi^ 


\ 


'..Mi^.^  .^1    i4#}    ,r;/^ 
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314,  44S 

ID   •omwiLon  wilh  IhB  inlle-j-int. 

3»1 

bune,  sot) 

inWiot  .nnulw  of  a>rp<ii,  aaj 

interapinou.,  86 

ttmplv  or  ndiu-ulav  joint,  350 

■rticoUf.  7 

ioUrCnosrane  of  lund,  SUd 

of  utngBlo-uApboid  JMDt,  422 

of  tbe  knee,  360 

ot  the  KDterior  CKloiiuio  utragKloiil 

of  ni«lio-Oir(»l  JMDt,  2S9 

joint.  407 

Ihlmb,  3.2 

m,  407 

MpVllIu,  7 

of  tfia  cupo-mettorp*!  jainl«,  30T 

of  thuiub,  S13 

of  tUi;  uuLer  loea,  443 

thnmh.  30-2 

uxewor;  occipito-aUantKl,  t< 

of  Ibc  fi"t  row  of  tfafl  Mrpuj,  286 

oecipilo-j.»mdean,67,  68 

of  Kooud  TO*  of  cirp"'.  287 

chMk  of  skull,  SB 

ohnndro-iiplioid.  171 

oc«ipil.WHl.mtoid,  SB 

of  lb«  cbondro-nerMi  jointa,  173 

oblique  nulio-ulD»r,  266 

choDilro-.ternftl  interartiouUr,  174 

occipilu-basikr,  58 

soanecting,  8 

iranneoting  the  cuboid  nod  uapboid. 

of  tbeprkiiS  111 

413 

coanectiDg  moUcarpal  bonei:,  SOS 

OoDBecdng      piuform      bong     wilh 

jmnt.  401 

arpDB,  28S 

of  Ibe  r*bo  carp.1  joint,  S7S 

eoncoid,  20B 

of  (be  Bas^n^t  ndio-ttlBH  j«B^  SSB 

coroDarf.  250 

conwo-uCTomUl,  208 

round  of  hip,  338 

eDnM»'Cl>yii:uUr.  200 

corsco-htimeni,  SIS 

B»ro.|u.>.b»,  lOS 

OoroDoid,  200 

of  coitD-lraostene  Joint,  1S6 

of  Jioulder-joiiit,  213 

ootrJ^id,  331 

of  BnlCTior  p«rt  of  ■jiinal  oolnmD,  71 

cnidil  of  kneajoiDt.  3G7 

cruci&l,  toDuectiDg  HkuU  uid  ipiuc. 

of  the  stemo-oUncalmr  joint,  ISB 

Btroaura  of.  7 

of  cuba-caneiform  joint,  418 

■.ipra-Ma,.al&r,  SOB 

«npr«->pmou«,  87 

cnUHeo-phBlEBgwl,  of  fingtr^  316 

wtienlnr.  bebo'eea  Kwrani  and  jnItm, 

cntoneo-|A»lMig«l,  of  loss.  449 

lOS 

dir«tion  of  fibrea  of,  u  ■  id»d«  of 

IDS 

elutic,  a 

of  the  >Dt«ior  p>rt  of  the  Umu,  41 1 

of  theelbo«-joiDt,233 

w™  of  hip.  328 

of  iLc  bip-joint,  321 

itio-lemorki,  324 

380 

ilio-lombnr,  107 

eeoue,  386 

inter-eUviculir.  ISO 

traustem  of  atlu,  51 

inter-anieulikr,  S 

Irtniyerae,  of  hip,  S31 

trenawtss,  of  is«pnl»,  209 

tmnsvarie,   of  inferior  tibio  Bbabf       1 

joint,  386 

■ 

418 

i 
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Ligamento,  trapezoid,  201 
nses  of,  6 
which  coonect  the  vertebral  colnmD 

with  the  pelvia,  1 00 
coQuecting  vertebral  colamn  with  the 

pelvis,  105 
posterior  annular  of  the  wrist,  278 
Ligaiuentnm  arcuatam,  150 
maoosum,  365 
nachsB,  87 
patellse,  852 
eubflavum,  82 

uses  of  ligamentum  subflavum,  82 
tex^  828 

„      uses  of  the,  329 

„     mode  of  ascertaining  the  use 

of,  330 
Winslowii,  854 
Lumbar  fiawia,  90 
Lambo-pel?ic  union,  100 

TtCBSO-STERNUM,  169 
-^**-     MaDubrium  sterui,  1  8 
Mszilla,  inferior,  27 
Meatus,  external  auditory,  27 
Medio-carpal  joint,  288 

ligaments  if,  289 

movements  of,  293 

synovial  membrane  of,  290 
Medio-uursal  joint,  421 

arteries  of,  427 

muscles  of,  427 

movements  of,  428 

nerves  of,  427 
Membrane,  interosseous,  of  forearm,  258 

arteries  of,  258 

muscles  of,  258 

nerves  of,  258 

interosseous,  of  leg,  882 
Metastemum,  169 
Metacarpal  bones,  296,  302 

ligaments  connecting,  306 

joints  between,  3i5 
Metacarpo-phalangeal  joints  of  the  fingers, 
807 

arteries  of,  309 

ligaments  of,  308 

movements  of,  310 

muscles  of,  809 

nerves  of,  309 

synovial  membrane  of,  309 
Metacarpo-phalangeal  joint  of  thumb,  81 1 

arteries  of,  812 

ligament  of,  31 2 

muscles  of,  313 

movement  of,  313 

nerves  of,  312 

sesamoid  bones  of,  312 
Metatarsal  bones ;  in  connexion  with  the 
tarso- metatarsal  joints,  431,  433, 
434 

in   connexion    with    inter- metarsal 
joints,  489 


Metatarsal  bones  with  metatarso  phalan- 
geal joints,  443 
with  inter- metatarsal  joints,  443 
iuterosteous  ligaments  of,  441 
ligaments  of,  440,  442 
movements  of,  442 
muscles  of,  441 
Metatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  gpreat  toe, 
446 
arteries  of,  447 
movements  of,  447 
muscles  of,  447 
nerves  of,  447 
sesamoid  bones  of,  446 
toes,  448 
arteries  of,  444 
Mtrtatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  four  outer 
toes,  448 
arteries  of,  444 
bones  of,  443 

fibro-cartilaginons,  plate  of,  448 
ligaments  of,  448 
movements  of,  446 
muscles  of,  444 
nerves  of,  444 
synovial  membrane  of,  444 
Metatarsus,  muscles  inserted  into,  486 
Movement,  necessity  of,  for  life,  1 
muscles  necessary  for,  1 1 
freedom  of,  dependent  on  complexity 

of  structure,  16 
variety  of,  produced  by  two  or  more 
joints,  22 
Movements  of  the  ankle-joint,  896 
at  atlo-axoidean  joints,  56 
between  astragalus  and  os  caJcis,  409 
of  the  carpo- metacarpal  joint  of  the 

thumb,  804 
of  the  carpo-metacarpal  joints  of  the 

fingers,  800 
of  ooato-central  joint,  164 
of  costo-transverse  joints,  167 
of  the  chondro-sternal  joint-),  175 
of  the  elbow,  248 
a  mode  of  expression,  246 
regulated  by  direction  of  fibres  of 

ligaments,  22 
of  the  hip-joint,  888 
of  theinter-phalangeal  joints,81 6, 460 
of  inter-metatarsal  joints,  442 
of  the  inter-chondnU  joints,  177 
of  the  knee  joint,  373 
of  metat'^rsal  bones,  442 
of  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  great 

toe,  447 
of  the  medio-carpal  joints,  293 
of    metacarpal-phalangeal  joints  of 

thumb,  313 
of  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints    of 

fingers,  810 
of   metatarso  phalangeal   joints  of 

four  outer  toes,  446 
of  medio- tarsal  joint,  428 


45S 
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MoTementi  of  ooeipito-aUantal  joints  47 
of  tbe  pelvis,  122 
tt  the  sacro-Tertebnl  union,  122 
upon  tbe  tbighs,  123 
masclee    eflfeuting    movement!     of 

pelvig  on  tbighfi,  124 
pendulam-like  of  lover  limbs,  126 
of  inferior  peroneo-tibial  joint,  386 
of  tbe  saperior  radio-ulnar  articnla- 

tinn,  254 
of  inferior  radio- nlnar  joint,  266 
of  tbe  sympbjrsis  pubis,  152 
of  the  sacro  iliac  syncbondrosis,  137 
of  the  spinal  oolnmn,  89 
the    amount  of  in    spinal    column 
limited,    by    common    vertebral 
ligaments,   and  varies  with  ibick- 
ness  of  interverfcebral  substances, 
90 
articular  processes  in  regard  to,  90 
of  tbe  skull,  28 

between  tbe  scapula  and  clavicle,  202 
between  the  sternum  and  tbe  xiphoid, 

169 
of  the  shoulder-joint,  224 
of  tbe  stemo-clavicular  joint,  192 
of  tbe  sacro-coccygeal  joint,  146 
of  tarao-metatarsa!,  438 
of  tbe  tboracio  wall,  182 
of  the  superior  tibio-fibular  joints 

882 
of  temporo>mazilIary  joint,  34 
of  tbe  anterior  part  of  the  tarsus, 

419 
of  the  sacro-lumbar  joints,  109 
of  tbe  wrist-joint,  282 
Muscles  uf  tbe  ankle-joint,  395 
of  atlo-axoidean  joints,  56 
of  central  atlanto-axoidean  joint,  56 
connected  with  tbe  calcaneo-astra- 

galoid  joints,  408 
of  the  car po- metacarpal  joint  of  the 

thumb,  303 
of    the    carpo-metacarpal  joint    of 

fingers,  298 
of  tbe  carpal  joints,  292 
of  tbe  elbow-joint,  240 
between  head  and  spinal  column,  61 
of  the  bip-joit)t,  339 
of  the  heel,  409 
of  inter-phalangeal  joints  of  fingers, 

315 
of  in ter-metatarsal  joints,  441 
in    relation   with    the   interosseous 

membrane  of  tbe  leg,  383 
of  tbe  inter-phalangeal  joints  of  toes, 

450 
necessary  for  movement  of  joints,  11 
functions  of,  in  relation  to  joints,  1 1 
in  relation  with  tbe  knee-joint,  371 
law  regarding  the  attachment  to  tbe 

bones  of  a  joint,  13 
connected  with  metatarsal  bones,  441 


Muscles  of  metatarso-pbalangeal  jdnt  of 

great  toe,  447 
metatarso-pbalangeal  joint  of  foor 

outer  toes,  444 
of   metacarpo  phalangeal    joints  of 

fingers,  309 
of   meta(»rpo-phalaiigeal    joint   <d 

thumb,  313 
inserted  into  metataraus,  436 
in  relation  with   medio-taml  joinl, 

427 
of  occipito-atlantal  joint,  47 
in  connexion  with  the  pelvis,  120 
movements  of  the  pelvia  on  thiglis 

efftctedby,  124 
Inserted  into  phalanges^  of  the  toei, 

436 
of  inferior  peroneo-tibial  joint,  386 
of  the  radio-nluar  interoaseons  mem- 

brane,  258 
of  inferior  radio-nlnar,  265 
of  the  superior  radio-ulnar  joint,  252 
in  connexion  with  the  spinal  column, 

93 
extrinsic  of  spinal  column,  98 
intrinsic  of  spinal  oolnmn,  94 
chiefly  placed  behind  the  oolnmn,  98 
of  the  sacro-coccygeal  joint,  146 
moving  the  scapula  and  the  davide, 

205 
of  tbe  sacro-lumbar  anion,  108 
of  the  stemo-clavicular  joint,  193 
connected  with    the  shoulder-joint, 
•   222 

of  tbe  symphysis  pubis,   152 
of  sacro-iliac  joint,  136 
of  tbe  thorax,  177 
direct  muscles  of  the  thorax,  1 79 
indirect  muscles  of  the  thorax,  181 
of  tbe  superior  tibio- fibular  joint, 

381 
of  tempore- maxillary  joint,  31 
connected  with  the  anterior  part  of 

the  tarsus,  419 
connected     with      tarso-metatarsal 

joint,  436 
of  the  wrist-joint,  280 

1^  ECE  of  glenoid  process  of  scapula,  211 

-^'         neck  of  scapula,  211 

Nerves  of  tbe  ankle-joint,  394 
of  atlo-axoidean  joint,   56 
of  central  atlanto  axoidean  joint,  56 
of  acromio-clavicular  joint,  208 
of  tbe  chondro-sternal  joint,  1 75 
of^  the  anterior  calcaneo-astragaloid 

joint,  408 
of  the  carpal  joints,  292 
of  tbe  costo-central  joint,  163 
of  the  costo-transverse  joint,  1 67 
of  posterior  calcaneo-astragaloid  joint. 

406 
of  the  elbow-joint,  239 
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NetTes  of  the  hip-joint,  333 

pATBLLA   in   ooi<ne>Lion    with    knea-         ^^| 

Hilwn,  Ian  reBpe.iting,  U 

PeMineo-fenonl  lifwnient,  3:^8                            ^^H 

fel>i>,  aTrhea  of,  1  IS                                        ^^H 

315 

ovitjof,  114                                                   ^H 

gentnil  fMtiirea  of,  u  *  whole.  115            ^^ 

of  the  JDlcr-cbondnl  jointa,  17S 

orthckiiee-jaiut,S6S 

119 
joint,  of,  111 

uf  the  thimib,  312 

oulomii,  luS                                                  ^^^ 

pftUse,U7 

ligwnentsof.  Ill                                       ^^H 

outer  toei.  Hi 

DnioD.  132                                            ^^H 

of  me(lio-Uu™l  jnint.  <27 

123                                                       ^^1 

finggr.,  30U 

mniclea  tStatrnx  the  moTsmeuU  of          ^^H 

diffiruU;    in    trwiug    uarvei    into 

the.  ou  ttaighi  124                                 ^^1 

■mall  joiols.  14 

moHin  in  co«DflXion  with,  120                   ^^H 

abliqnitrof;  11»                                        ^H 

r^..^J.ap,l,.u«          .„p„t          H 
Feraseo-IJbial  Jointa.  tDperior,  S7S                   ^^H 

bnne,  :!63 

inferior,  884                                                     ^^H 

of  inferior  nwiio-ulnar,  265 

limbm  126                                                    ^^H 

Hi 

PbulangeBoftbeemrow.  308,  313                   ^^H 

pf  IhB  Muiro-iliw  joint,  l:iB 

of  iheiecond  r.>»,  313.  SI4                      ^^H 

of  tbe  Bt-nldw-joint,  a^i' 

of  the  third  r..w,  314                                 ^^M 

of  ihc  ucro-lamW  nuiuo,  103 

of  the  licro-coooygoal  joint,  H5 

geol  joint.,  443                                           ^H 

of  the  <pn>J  column,  89 

miudci  inrcrtfd  into,  43(1                          ^^H 

uf  tb«  ftDUrior  part  of  Ihe  tuani, 

Phkluu,  amofUiumb,  311                             ^^H 

J19 

Piaiform  bnnc.  ?8G,  2B2                                         ^^M 

of  temporo-ro«iill»r)' joint,  31 

PUntAT  ii|!iuneDl«  long  and  .hort,  426               ^^H 

Foalerior  drcDinaei  arterj,  220                           ^^H 

381 

Poalflrior  crucial  ligaaient,  3S8                          ^^M 

of  tireomBlatariMl.  138 

Fniowiu  cochleariformi.,  27                            ^^H 

of  Ibe  wrist-joint,  280 

ABUQITE  ligunent  belvoen  r>diua  and 

^^H 

Polii.,  ejniplij.i.  nf,  147                                    ^^^^H 

uteriM  of,  la 

Mp.ulu  lipim«nt,  H 

T> ADIOCAKPAL Jobt,  270                       ^^^| 
^t-   arterie.  of,                                             ^^H 

iu»«ilUrj,  24 

tigftmeun,  11 

bariB                                                     ^^^H 

uiiaole*  of,  47 

l>#un«nu,  27G                                       ^^H 

niovomenU  of,  47 

nerr™  of,  li! 

nuKlee  of,  230                                      ^^^H 

nerTM  of,  2R0                                        ^^^H 

UDoipilo  aioide&u  ligament,  53 

lif^amentt.  .npnior,  -J60                          ^^^H 

inferior,  261                                     ^^H 

Rwlins   in    conneiion    with    the   elbow-        ^^H 

^^M 

Oi  olda  in   conneiion  with   ealMDen- 

oubuid  joiol,  424 

ulnar  articiiUtion.  250                            ^^H 

In   eoDDeiioD    with    the    potterioi 

in  conneiiou   witb    iuf«rior    r«li<>-       ^^H 

aitciuea->itng«loiil  juiut.  402 

nlnarjuint,  £02                                         ^^H 

Ot  magniiin,  287,  393,  S9G 

in  onneiion  with  wri.l-jnin',  271           ^^^1 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

^^^^H 

4G0                                               INDKX.                                                           ] 

Scaphoid  in  coanexifu  with  Kapho-eiib.  id 

iUba   in    oonneiion    with    corttMsnUal 

joint,  412 

WtWDl&tioD.  IflO 

Sespnla  ii.  connexion  will,  the  AoiMa- 

in  cauneiioii   with   «osto-tnuuTene 

joint,  210 

joint,  1U6 

Semilunar  bune.  274,  284 

HoQDd  lignnent  of  lh«  hip,  3'IS 

fibtcMUrtirage*  of  the  knM,  301 

Semi-mem brauoiui  tendon  in   omneiioB 

Q  ACEAL  SPINAL  irteriw.  135 
^J     Sftcralie  media  artery,  146 

with  the  knoe-joinl,  86« 

joint  of  thumb,  312 

uikfloiiB  of,  142 

arterien  of)  145 

jointaofgnat  Km^  448 

comjl  in  conneiioii  vitb,  140 

Shonlder-joinl,  310 

hinge-like  movements  of,  142 

arleriu  i>f.  31S                                            , 

bursa  of,  221                                               M 

ligunenta,  143 

IDDUllK  of,  14fl 

mnKlen  of,  322                          ^^H 

nenesof.  145 

nerve.        220                             I^^H 

Kwrnm  in  connexion  witli,  140 

aynoriai  mambruie,  S18             ^^^^ 

aiero-lumtir  joint.  100 

Bigaollean  operation,  158                              ' 

■rterieanf.  108 

SkulLartifuUtionaof.  28 

ligiunenl,  106 

bilateral  arnuigement  of  joinla  of, 

moTomenla  •>{.  109 

23 

mnKlet  of,  108 

balance  of,  npon  ooeipiU  toadyl^M 

iierros  of,  108 

Sicro-ilJM  BTnchondrofiB,  127 

■Tterien  of,  >3S 

of.  24 

esr-ibaped  cartilage  of.  1S2 

■UBpeneoTf  ligament  of,  S9 

ligtmentoof,  140 

ane  of  t^eni  joiuto  b«t«wii  th^ 

moTementB  of,  137 

and  spinal  column,  61 

muMieior,  lae 

Smnll  »ero-aciatie  ligament,  134 

Sphincter  ani,  14« 

Swro-teriebral  joint,  100 

Spinal    cotumn,    anterior  and    portsrior 

angle  in  nixie  and  in  female,  109 

put.  of,  S^ 

arterie.  of.  88 

Socrnm,  njeaoa  of  preventing  displtc«- 

menteof,  138 

105 

thepe1riB,lll 

in    connexion   with   Hacro-ilioe   ajn- 

muMle.   chiefly   placed    behind   the 

in  ooDMii.'o   with    aWTOTirtebiil 

column,  9S 

Joint,  101 

nerreBof,  Sl> 

in   conneiion   with    sacro  oocnygeal 

Spine,    cap»ulflr    lignment    of  arUculai 

urtiealation,   140 

prooease.  of.  86 

Scapula  in  eonneiion  with  acromio-cla- 

vicTUr  joint,  186 

ladon,  162 

Scaphoid   in  connexion  with    aitngalo- 

Bcaiihoid  joint.  422 

Saphoid  bone,  274,  264 

musclea  of,  IBS 

ScapaU,  anion  of.  with  daride,  195 

■jnoTial  memhrane  of,  193 

Sternum  in  connexion  with  tbe  cbondio- 

Scpho-euboid  joint.  412 

■tetnal  jointe,  ITO 

bone.  of.  412 

Sternum   in   connexion   with   th«  MoDo- 

ligament,  of,  413 

chiTieular  joint,  186 

Sicmum,  union  of  (he  KgmenU  of  wiUi 

bone.  of.  41 S 

one  another,  188 

ligaioenu  of,  4U 

Styloid  proces.  of  temporal  Kma,  W | 

Sntphoid  in  connexiim  with  the  ecpho- 

SubacapulHr  artery,  iiO                    ^^^^H 

onueifwm  joint,  413 

^^J 
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Saperior  radio-nlnar  articalation,  249 
arteries  of,  252 
ligaments  of,  250 
moTements  of,  254 
mnscles  of,  252 
nerves  of,  252 
synoyial  membrane  of,  251 

Baperior  tibio-fibolar  joints  878 

Bapioation,  255 

Bapra-oomnal  ligament    of   the   sacro- 
coccygeal joints  148 

Bupra-scapnlar  artery,  219 
ligament,  209 
nerre,  221 

Bapra-spinoQS  ligament,  87 

Suspensory  ligament  of  skoU,  59 

Snpinators  of  the  forearm,  253 

Symphysis  pubis,  147,  148 
arteries  of,  151 
ligaments  of,  148 
movements  of,  152 
muscles  of,  152 
relation  ot  to  coccyx,  119,  120 

Synarthrosis,  17 

similarity  between,  and  the  union  of 
epiphyses  with  diaphysiB  of 
bones,  18 

Synchondrosis,  sacroiliac,  127 

Synovial    membrane,  oommuuication  of 
with  bursas,  8 

Synovial  membrane — 

of  acromio-clavicular  joints  199 

of  the  ankle-joint,  893 

of  astragalo-scaphoid  joint,  424 

of  articular  processes  of  spine,  87 

of  atlo-azoidean  joints,  54 

of  atlo-odontoid  joint,  55 

of  the  carpo-metacarpal  joint,  298 

of  the  carpo-metacarpal  thumbs  308 

of  carpal  joints,  286,  288 

of     posterior     calcaneo-astragaloid 

joint,  406 
of  the  anterior  calcaneo-astragaloid 

joint,  408 
of  calcaneo-cuboid  joint,  427 
of  costo- central  joint,  163 
of  the  elbow-joint,  236 
of  hip-joiiit,  332 
of  inter- metatarsal  joints,  441 
of  the  inter-phalangeal  joints,  815, 

449 
of  the  knee-joint  866 
of  medio-carpal  joint,  290 
of    metatarso-phalangeal     joint    of 

outer  toes,  444 
of    metacarpo-phalangeal  joints    of 

fingers,  309 
of  inferior  radio-ulnar  joint,  264 
of  superior  radio-ulnar  joint,  251 
of  shoulder  joint,  218 
of  stemo-clavicular  joint,  192 
of  the  anterior  part  of  the  tarsus, 
419 


Synovial  membrane  of  tempore- maxillary 
joint,  80 
of  terso-metatarsal  joints,  432,  484, 

435 
of  the  inferior  tibiofibular  joint,  885 
of  superior  tibio-fibular  joint,  381 
of  transverso-odontoid  joint,  55 
of  the  wrist,  279 
uses  of,  8 

T^AKSAL,  transverse   or  middle  joint, 

-^     421 

Tarso-metatarsal  joint,  arteries  of,  486 

bones  of,  431,  432,  433,  434 

ligaments  of,  432,  433,  485 

movements  of,  438 

muscles  of,  436 

nerves  of,  436 

synovial  membrane  of,  432,  434,  435 

inner  portion  of  joint,  431 

middle  portion,  432 

outer  portion,  434 
Tarsus,  anterior  ]Murt  of — 

arteries,  419 

movements,  419 

muscles,  419 

nerves,  419 

synovial  membrane,  419 

intentsseous  ligament  of  third  row 
of,  418 

enumeration  of  jointe  of,  402 

joints,  anterior  part  of,  412 
Temporal  bone,  processus  cochleariformis, 
27 

external  auditory  meatus,  27 

glenoid  fossa  of,  26 

Qlasserisn  fissure  of,  26 

squamous  part  of,  25 

styloid  process  of,  27 

sygoma,  26 
Temporo-maxillary  joint — 

arteries  of,  81 

bones  of,  25 

ligamento  of,  27 

information  afforded  by  study  of,  24 

long  internal  lateral  ligament  of,  30 

movements  of,  84 

muscles  of,  31 

nerves  of,  31 

differences    between,   and    occipito- 
atlantal  joints,  24 

short  internal  lateral  ligament  of,  29 

synovial  membranes  of,  30 
Tendon  of  biceps  of  the  arm.  217 

of  tibialis  posticus,  395,  415 

of  the  peroneus  longus,  895 
Thorax,  154 

apertures  of,  155 

cavity  of  the,  154 

jointe  of,  157 

shape  of,  155 

movemente  of,  182 

muscles  of,  177 
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Thorai.  JLroot  mn^lBS  of,  UU 

Trapeiinm,  236,  292,  295,  SOi 

indirect  moBctG*  of,  181 

Trian^Dlir    fibro-orUlkge    of   inCcrui 

Thumb,  i«rpfrniBtacaT)*!  joinl  of,  301 

radin-olnBr  joint.  2B3 

Tibiu,  in  oonneiioD  »iCh  tfae  snkle-Joiat, 

of  tha  wriBt,  2U3.  271 

3Se 

Trrwboidea.  20 

in  connexioii  witb   tbe   kDra-iaint, 

Trunk  coDDFiioQ    of  lower  limba   •ritb, 

316 

diffam  from   tbat   of  api>er   tiaU, 

in    connerian    with   Inferior   tibio- 

-itb.  112 

Gbalsr  joint,  3IH 

Tubal OHitiea  of  liamerua,  212 

tibio.fibokr  joint,  87S 

TTLNA.   in  oonnaiion  *ith  th«  dto- 
U        joint.  2.30 

'                               Tibio -fibular  iDterosaeooB  niembrmne,  SS2 

Tibiu-tibular  joint,  inTerior,  3S1 

in    eooneiiou    with    tite    inpnior 

urteriea  of,  38fl 

radio-ntnararlicaUtion.  318 

bones  of,  88* 

in    conneiion    witi     interior  nib- 

borw!  of,  388 

ulnar  joint,  281 

liKament.  of,  384 

Unciform  bone.  287.  292,  296 

tnUKlea  of,  388 

yERTEBBvE,    artkniu-   proooM  of. 

n^r.™  of,  386 

sjDOTial  membrane  of,  385 

En     connenion     with      ootto-milil 

Tibio-fibolBT  joint.  iui«rior 

uticnbitian,  163 

>rteri«s  of.  331 

boue.  of,  378 

joiut,  166 

boTSB  of,  381 

ligunoDtB  of.  380 

tbe  oolnmn,  79 

moBclet  of,  381 

laminie  of,  70 

Derv«  of,  381 

pnrpoMa    aerired    b;     Uie    «t«B> 

P«rtB«f.   6B 

TibifOii  poatioot  tendoD,  SSS,  116 

Tom,  outaneo-pbalangeal  tigamenUof,  US 

■piiiDuaprocCTseBof,  80 

,'                           Tnuureree  ligamant,  of  Bllaa.  61 

tran»rcr»  proMtBsea  of,  81 

I                                       „         doraal,  ligament  of  c>riiiu,S8e 

ligammC  of  faip  jomt,  331 

Vert«bnl  hgan^enta,  ^.terior  OOBM^,  JX  . 

1                                   „        of  knoe-joint,  3S3 

poaiarior  oommoa,  73 

«hort,  74 

386 
ofBcapuKSOB 

■^EIST-JOINT.  2-0 

YIPHOIDoartiUge,  4,  169 

56 
TraDBTom  taml  joint.  4S1 

TrapezMd  bow,  287, 893,  2Bfi 

...„-   1 

„       ligament,  201 

THE 
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